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To the Reader 


T his volume, while complete and independenr in Itself, 

m a history of civihzation written on the “inregml method” of unitidg 
in one narrative all phases of human activity. The series began in 1935 with 
Oitr Onental Heritage—a history of Egypt and the Near and Middle East 
to 3*3 a.G., and of India, Chba, and Japan to 1930. Part 11 . The Ufe of 
Greece (i939)t recorded Greek history and culture from the beginnitigs, 
and the history of the Near and jMiddIc East from 3*} b-c., to the Roman 
Conquest in 146 b.c. Part III, Caesaroad Christ (1944), carried the story of 
white civilization to A.n. 315, centered around the rise and fall of Rome, and 
the first centuries of Qiristianity. Part IV, The Age of Fnhh (1950), con¬ 
tinued the narrative to rjoo, Including Byzantine civilization, labm, Juda¬ 
ism, and Latin Christendom. 

l‘he present work aims to give a rounded picture of all phases of human 
life in the Italy of the Rcnaissancc—from the binh of Petrarch in 1304 to 
the death of Titian in > 576. The term ”Renaissance” will m this book refer 
only to Italy. The word docs not properly apply to such native matura- 
tions, rather than exotic rebirths, as took place in France. Spain, England 
and the Lowlands in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and even m 
Italy the designation lays undue stress on that revival of classic letters which 
was of less importance to Italy than the ripening of its economy and culture 
into their oivn characteristic forms. 

In order to avoid a superficial repetition of the excellent books already 
in print on this subject, the scale of treatment has been enlarged as com¬ 
pared with the previous volumes in the series. Moreover, as we approach 
our own epoch our intetesn; are more widely engaged; we still feel in our 
blood the sap of those effervescent centuries in which modem Europe be¬ 
gan; and their ideas, events, and personalities arc especially vital to an 
understanding of our own minds and times, ^ 

I have studied at fiist hand nearly all the works of an mentioned in this 
book, but I lack the technical training that would give me the right to 
express any critical judgments. I have ventured, however, to voice my 
impressions and preferences. Modem art is absorbed in a forgiv. ble rrac- 
rion against the Renaissance, and is zealously experimenting to find new* 
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forms of beauty or significance. Our appreciation of the Renaissance 
should not deter US from Tvekroming every sincere and disciplined attempt 
to imitate not its products but its origitiaUty. 

If circumstances permit, a sixth volume, probably under the title of The 
, 4 ge of the Reformarion, will appear three or four years hence, covering 
the history of Christian, Islamic, and Judaic civilization outside of Italy 
from ijoo, and in Italy from 1576 to 1648. The enlarged scale of treat¬ 
ment, and the imminence of senility, make it advisable to plan an end of 
the series with a seventh volume. The Age of Reason, which may carry the 
talc to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Acknowledgmcnrs are due to Mr, Joseph Auslandct for permission to 
<juote his fine translation of a sonnet by Petrarch; to the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press for pcmiission to quote a paragraph by Richard Gamctt from 
\''olume I of The Cajtihrjdge Modem History; to niy wnfe for a hundred 
illuminating suggestions and conversations; to Dr. C. Edward Mopkin fnr 
aid in classifying the material; to Miss Alary Raufman and Mub Flora Kauf¬ 
man for varied clerical assistance; to Mrs. Edith Dlgate for her highly com¬ 
petent typing of a dilficult manuscript; and to W'^allacc Brockway for 
expert editing and advice. 

A tardy acknowledgmcnr is due to my publishers, In my long association 
with them I have found them ideal. They have given me every considera¬ 
tion, have shared with me the expenses of research, and have never let 
calculations of profir or loss determine our relations. In 193d they pub¬ 
lished my Story of Philosophy hoping only to "break even." We have 
been together nenv for ru'cnty-seven years; and it has been for me a fortu¬ 
nate and happy union. 

Notes 071 the Use of This Book 

1. Dates of birth and death are omitted from the test, but will be found 
in the index. 

1. Passages in reduced type are for students and may be safely omitted 
by the general reader. 

3, In locating works of art the name of the city will be used to indicate 
its leading picture gallery, c,g,i 

Bergamo, the Accademia Carrara; 

Berlin, the Kaiscr-Fricdrich Museum; 

Brescia, the Pinacoteca Martinengo; 

Chicago, the An Institute; 
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Oevcland, the Miucum of Art; 

Detroit, the Institute of Art; 

Leningrad, the Hermitage; 

London, die National Gallery; 

Madrid, the Prado; 

Mantua, the Palazzo Ducalc; 

Milan, the Brera Gallery; 

Modena:, the Pinacoteca Estense; 

Naples, the .Museo Nazionale; 

New York, the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 

Parma, the Royal Gallery; 

Venice, the Academy; 

Washington, the National Galleiy'; bur the great galleries of Florence 
will be distinguished by their names, UfBzi and Pirti, as will the Borghese in 
Rome, 

Will Durant 

Los Angeles, December t, 1952 
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CHAPTER t 


The Age of Petrarch and Boccaccio 

'304-7S 

L THE FATHER OF THE RENAISSANCE 

I N that same year 1301 in which the aristocratic party of the neri 
(Blacks), having seized the government of Florence by force, exiled 
Dante and other middle-class bianebi (Whites), the triumphant oligarchy 
indicted a White lawyer. Set (i.c,, .Messer or Master) Petracco on the 
charge of having falsified a legal document. Branding the accusation as a 
device for ending his political career, Petracco refused to stand for trial. He 
was convicted in absence, and was given the choice of paying a heavy fine 
or having his right hand cut off. As he still refused to appear before the 
court, he was banished from Florence, and suffered the confiscation of his 
property. Taking his young wife with him, he fled to xArezzo. Tlicre, two 
years larer, Francesco Petrarca (as he later euphonized he name) burst 
upon the world. 

Predominantly Ghibclline—yielding polirical allegiance to the emperors 
of the Holy Roman Empire rather than to the popcs-little Arezzo ex¬ 
perienced in the fourteenth century all the tribulations of an Italian city. 
Gueliic Florence—supporting the popes against the emperors in the strug¬ 
gle for political authority in Italy-had overwhelmed Arezzo at Campaldino 
(1189), where Dante fought; in 1340 all Aretinc Ghibellines between thir¬ 
teen and seventj' were exiled; and in 1384 Arezzo fell permanently under 
Florentine mJc. There, in ancient days, Maecenas had been horn; there the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuriw vi'ould see the birth of Giorgio Vasari, who 
made the Renaissance famous, and of Pietro xArcrino, who for a while made 
it infamous. Every town in Italy has fathered genius, and banished it. 

In tjtz Ser Petracco rushed north to welcome the Emperor Henry Vli 
as one who would save Italy, or at least its Ghibellines. As sanguine as 
Dante in that year, Petracco moved his family to Pisa, and awaited the de¬ 
struction of the Florentine Guelfs. 

Pisa was still among the splendors of Italy. Tlic shattering of her fleet by 
the Genoese in 1184 had reduced her possessions and narrowed her com- 
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mcrcc; and ihc strife of Gucif and Ghibellioe within her gates left her with 
scant strength to elude the imperialistic grasp of a niercan^c Florence eager 
to control the Amo to its mouth. But her brave burghers gloried in their 
imjestic marble cathedral, their precarious campanile, and their famous 
cemetery, that Campo Santo, or Sacred Field, whi>se central c|uadrangie had 
been filled with soil from the Holy Land, and whose walls were soon to re¬ 
ceive fresectes by Giouo’s pupils and the Lorenzetri, and whose sculptured 
tombs gave a moment^s immortality to the heroic or lavish dead. In Pisa's 
university, soon after its esrablbhment, the subtle jurist Bartolus of Sasso- 
ferraro adapted Roman law to the needs of the age, bur phrased his legal sci¬ 
ence in such esoteric verbiage as brought both Petraich and Boccaccio down 
upon his head. Perhaps Bartolus found obscurity prudent, since he justified 
tyrannicide, and denied the right of govemments to take a man's property 
except by due process of law/ 

Henry VII died (1313) before he could make up his mind to be or not 
to be a Roman emperor. The Guelfs of Italy rejoiccdi and Set Petracco, 
unsafe in Pisa, enugrated with Kb wife, his daughter, and hb two sons to 
Avignon on the Rhone, where the newly established papal court, and a 
rapidly expanding population, o^ered opportunities for a lawyer's skilL 
They sailed up the coast to Genoa, and Petrarch never forgot the unfolding 
splendor of the Italian Riviera—tosiTis like diadems on mountain brows, 
slipping down to green blue seas; this, said the young poet, "is liker to 
heaven than to earth."* They found Avignon so stulfed with dignitaries 
that they moved some fifteen miles northeast to Carpentris (1315); and 
there Francesco spent four years of happy carelessness. Bliss ended when 
he was sent off to jMoncpellicr (131^13), and then to Bologna (1313-6) to 
study bw. 

Bologna should have pleased him. It was a university town, full of cite 
frolic of students, the odor of learning, the excitement of independenr 
thought. Here in this fourteenth century were given the first courses in 
human anatomy. Here were women professors, some, like Novella d'An- 
drea (d. 1366), so attractive that tradition, doubdess fanciful, described 
her as lecturing behind a veil lest the students should be disiraacd by her 
bc3ut)i'. The commune of Bologna had been among the first to throw off 
the yoke of the Holy Roman F4upire and proclaim its autonomyi as far 
back as T153 it had chosen its own podesta or city manager; and for two 
centuries it had maintained a democratic government. But in 131 j, while 
Petrarch was there, it suffered so disastrous a defeat by Modena that it 
placed itself under the protecdon of the papacy, and in 1317 accepted 
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a papa] vicar as its governor. Thereby would hang many a bitter tale. 

Petrarch liked the spirit of Bologna, but he hated the letter of the law. 
“It went against my bent painfully to acquire an art that E would not 
practise dishonestly, and could hardly hope to practise otherwise."*' All 
that he cared for in the legal treatises was their ‘^numberless references to 
Roman antiquity." Instead of studying law he read ad that he could find 
of V^irgil, Geero, and Seneca. Tlicv* opened to hm a new world, both of 
philosophy and of literary art. He began to think like them, he longed to 
write like them. \\Ticn his parents died (13^6) he abandoned law, rciumcd 
to Avignon, and steeped himself in classic poctiy* and romantic love. 

It was on Good Friday of 1327, he tells us, that he saw the woman whose 
withheld charms made him the must famous poet of his age. He described 
her in fascinating detail, but kept the secret of her identity so welt that even 
his friends thought her the invention of his muse, and counted all his passion 
as poetic license. Bur on the flyleaf of his copy of V^irgiJ, icalously treas¬ 
ured in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, may still be seen the words that he 
wrote in 1343; 

Laura, who was distinguished by her virtues, and iiiddy cele¬ 
brated by my songs, first appeared to my eyes... in the year of Our 
Lord 1317, on the sixth day of April, at the first hour, in the church 
of Santa Gara at Arignon, In the same city, in the same month, on 
the same sixth day, at the same first hour, in the year 1348, that light 
was taken from our day. 

Who was this Laura? A will w'as filed in Avignon on .April 3,1348, by one 

Laura de Sadc, wife of Count Hugues de Sade, to whom she had given 

twelve children^ presumably this was the lady of the poet’s love, and her 

husband was 3 distant ancestor of the most famous sadist in history. .A 

miniature actrihiited to Simone Martini, and now in the Laurentian Library 

# 

at Florence, is described by cradidoit as a }>ortra[t of Petrarch’s Laura; it 
shows a face of delicate beauty, fine mouth, straight nose, and lowered eyes 
sugge^ng a pensive modesty. We do not know if Laura was married, or 
already a young mother, when Petrarch first saw her. In any case she re¬ 
ceived his adoration calmly, kept him at a distance, and gave his passion all 
the encouragement of denial. The occasional sincerity of his feeling for her 
15 suggested by hb later remorse over its sensual cletncnrs, and hi$ gratitude 
for the refining influence of this unrequited love. 

Meanw'hile he lived in Provence, the land of the troubadonis; the echoes 
of their songs still lingered in Avignon; and Petrarch, like the young Dante 
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3 . generation before him, became unconsciously' a troubadour, wedding his 
passion to a thousand tricks of verse. The writing of poetry was then 
a popular pastime; Petrarch complamed, in one of his letters, that lawyers 
and theologians, nay, even his own valet, had taken to rhyming; soon, he 
feared, “tJic very cattle would begin to low in verse/** From hk own coun¬ 
try' he inherited the sonnet form, and bound it into the difficult rhyme- 
pattern that for centuries molded and hampered Italian poetry. Walking 
along the streams or among the hills, kneeling distracted at Vespers or Mass, 
groping his way among verbs and adjectives in the silence of his room, he 
composed during the nejct twenty-one years 107 sonnets and sundry other 
poems on the living, breeding Laura. Gathered in manuscript copies as a 
Camomere or Songbook, these compositions caught the fancy of Italian 
youth, of Italian manhood, of the Italian clergy. No one was disturbed by 
the fact that the autlior, seeing no road to advancement except in the 
Church, had taken the tonsure and minor orders, and w'as angUng for a 
benefice; but Laura may have blushed—and thrilled—on hearing that her 
hair and brow and eyes and nose and lips.., were sung from the Adriatic 
to the Rhone. Never before, in the salvaged hterature of the world, had the 
emotion of love been expounded in such diverse fullness, or with such 
painstaking artifice. Here were all the pretty' conceits of versified desire, 
the fitful flame of love miraculously trimmed to meter and rhyme: 


No rock, however cold, but with my theme 
Shall henceforth kindle and consume in sighs! 

But the Italian people received these bonbons in the most exquisite music 
that their language had y'ct heard—subtle and delicate and melodious, 
gleaming with bright imagery, making even Dante seem at rimes crude and 
harsh; now, indeed, that glorious language—the triumph of the vowel over 
the consonant—reached a height of beauty that even to our day' remains 
unsealed. An alien can transbte the thought, but who shall translate the 
m tidc a 


In qual pme d€i del, in quait idea 
Era FetsentpiOi tfnde Natara tolse 
Qtid bd UggtadrOy in eh' dta vohe 
Alorirar qua giu quanto lassu potea? 

Qval nirtfa in fonti, in reive mat qtial deffy 
Cbiorfie (Toto to fine a taara sciolse? 
Qusndo tin cor tonte in $4 verttiti accohe? 
Eenche la t&ttrma i di tma vterte rea. 
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Per divina beltezza indamo mra 
Chi gii occki de eOftei gti mm vtm vide 
Come ioavemente eiht gU. ^a; 

Non sa come Amor sine, t come ancide, 

Cbi non so come deice elle sospira, 

E come dolce pmla, e doles nde}* 

His poems, his gay wit, his sensitivity to beauty in woman, nature, con¬ 
duct, literature, and an, made a place for Petrarch in cultured society^ and 
his condemnation of ecclesiastical morals iu Avignon did not deter great 
churchmen like Bishop Giacomo Colonna, and a brother Cardinal Giovanni 
Colonna, from offering him hospitality and patronage- Like most of us he 
enjoyed and condoned before he bred and condemned; bebveen sonnets to 
Laura he dallied with a mistress, and begot two illegidiiiate children. He 
had le 5 .sure for travel, and apparently substantial funds; we find him in Paris 
in 1331, then in Flanders and Germany, then in Rome (1336) as the guest 
of the Colonnas. He was deeply moved by the ruins of the Forum, reveal¬ 
ing an ancient power and grandeur that shamed the poverty and squalor of 
the abandoned medieval capital. He pled vith five successive popes to leave 
Avignon and fcrurn to Rome. He himself, however, left Rome and re¬ 
turned to Avignon, 

For seven years, bctw’cen his travels, he lived in the palace of Cardinal 
Colonna there, meeting the finest scholars, churchmen, lawyers, and states¬ 
men of Italy, France, and England, and conveying to them some of his 
enthusiasm for classical literature. But he resented the simomacal corrup¬ 
tion of Avignon, the consuming leisure of ecclesiastical litigation, the con¬ 
fusion of cardinals and courtesans, the convcision of Christianity to the 
world. In 1337 he bought a small house at \*'aucluse—"Oosed Valley”— 
some fifteen miles cast of Avignon. Traveling through majestic view-s to 

* An oedJeat trinskcion by Joseph Auskiider; 

In whac bright realm* what sphere of rtdrant thought 
Did Natuie find the modd whence she drew 
Thit ddicaEC where wc view 

on this earth what she m heaven wroughL- 
What fotmtAln-haunting EVTuph, what dryad sou^t 
tn gruveSi sticili golden tresses ever threw 
Upon the gust? What heart such vimies knew?— 

Though her chief vimic with my death h fraught* 

He Iwlu in vaiu fur hc^vtniy mury, he 
W’hu never luoked upm her perfect eyes 
The vivid blue orbs burning brilliantly— 

He dofl note know huw Love ;^4eJ.dk and denies; 

He only txrnws who knows how sweedy tht 

talk ind laugh, the sweetness of her sighs * 
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Inacatc that hideaway, one is surprised to find it a tiny cottage built against a 
cliff, oppressed by massive crags, bur caressed by the quiet flow' of the un- 
dulant Sorgue. Petrarch foreshadowed Kousseau not only in the send- 
mental involution of his love, but in the pleasure he derived from natural 
scenery, “Would thar you could know,” he wrote to a friend, “with 
what delight I wander, free and alone, among the mountains, forests, and 
screams." Already in i3}(S he had set a fashion by cliinbing Mt. Ventoux 
(dll4 feet high), purely for the exercise, the view, and the vanity of vie* 
torv- Now at Vauclusc he dressed like a peasant, fished in ihe brook, put¬ 
tered in TWO gardens, and contented himself “w'ith a single dog and only 
two scr\'ants." His sole regret (for his passion for Laura had spent itself 
in hunting rhymes) was that he was too far from Italy and too near 
Avignon. 

From that foot of land he moved half the literary world. He loved to 
write long letters to his friends, to popes and kings, to dead authors, to un* 
born posterity- He kept copies of this correspondence, and in his declining 
vears he amused his pride by revising it for posthumous publication. These 
epistles, in vigorous but hardly Ciceronian Larin, arc the most vital relics of 
his pen. Some of them so harshly criddzed the Church that Petrarch kept 
them secret till he was safely dead. WTiilc accepting with apparent sin- 
ceritv' the full doctrine of Catholic Chrisrianity, he dwelt in :^irit with the 
ancients; he wrote to Homer, Cicero, Livy as if they were liring comrades, 
and complained that he had not been bom in the heroic days of the Roman 
Republic, He habitually called one of his correspondents Laelius, and an¬ 
other Socrates, He Inspired his friends to search for lost manuscripts of 
Larin or Greek literature, to copy 'ancient inscriptions, and collect ancient 
coins, as precious documents of history. He urged the establishment of 
public libraries. He practised what he preached: on his travels he sought 
and bought classic texts as “more valuable merchandise chan anything 
offered by the Arabs or the Chinese";* he transcribed unpurcha.sable manu¬ 
scripts with his own hand; and at home he hired copyists to live with him. 
He gloried in a Homer sent him from Greece, begged the sender for a copy 
of Euripides, and made his copy of Virgil a mde mectem on whose flyleaf 
he entered events in the careers of his friends. The Middle Ages had pre¬ 
served, and some medieval scholars had loved, many pagan classics; but 
Petrarch knew' from references in these works that numberless masterpieces 
had been forgotten or mislaid; and it became his passion to recover them. 

Renan called him “the first modem man." as having “inaugurated in the 
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Larin West a tender feeling for ancient culm re,This will not do as a 
dclinidon of modernity, which did nut merely rediscover the classic worldL 
but replaced the supernatural with the namral as the focus of humian con^ 
cem. In this sense too Petrarch may deserve the epithet “modem"; for 
though moderately pious, and occasionally worried shout the afterlife, his 
revival of interest tn antiquity fostered the Renaissance emphasis on man 
and the earth, on the legidmacy of sensory pleasure, and on mortal glory 
as a subscimte for personal immortality. Petrarch had some sympathy for 
the medieval view, and in his dialogues De tonteniptu nmjidi he let St. 
Augustine expound it well; but in those imaginary conveisations he made 
himself the defender of secular culture and earthly fame. Though Petrarch 
-H as already seventeen when Dante died, an abv^ divided their moods. By 
common consent he was the first humanist, the first writer to express with 
clarity and force the right of man to concern himself with this life, to enjoy 
and augment its beauties, and to labor to deserve well of posterity. He w-as 
the Father of the Renaissance. 

II. X.APLES AMD BOCOtOClO 

At Vaucluse Petrarch began the poem by which he aspired to rival \lrgil 
—an epic, Africa, on the liberation of Italy through the victory of Scipio 
Africanus over Hannibal. Like the humanists of a century after him, he 
chose Latin as his medium, nut, like Dante, Italian; he wished to be under¬ 
stood by the w'hole literate \^^estem w^orld. .^s the poem progressed he 
became more and more doubtful of its merit; he never completed it, never 
published it. While he was absorbed in Latin hexameters his Italian Canzo- 
jiiere was spreading his fame through Italy, and a translation carried his 
name through France. In 1340—not without some sly manipulations on his 
part*—two invitations reached him, one from the Roman Senate, the other 
from the Univcisity of Paris, to come and receive at their hands the poet’s 
laurel cr<»wn. He accepted the Senate’s offer, and the suggestion of Robert 
the W'isc that he should stop at Naples on the way. 

After the overthrow of Frederick 11 and the Hohenstaufens by the arms 
and diplomacy of the popes, his Regno—Italy south of the Papal States^ 
had been given to the house of Anjou in the person of Charlra, Count of 
Provence. Charles ruled as King of Naples and Sicily; his son Charles II lost 
Sicily to the house of Aragon; his grandson Robert, though failing in his 
war to recapture Sicily, earned his cognomen by competent government. 
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dipEomacy, and a diacriminadng patronage of lircraturc and art. TKc 
Kingdom was poor in industr)', and its agriculture was dominated hy 
myopic landosiTiers who, as now, exploited the peasantry to the edge of 
revolution; but the commerce of Naples gave the court an income that 
made the royal Castcl Nuovo ring with frequent festivities. The svell-to-do 
imitated the court; marriages became ruinous ceremonies; periodic regattas 
animated the historic bay; and in the city square young blades jousted in 
perilous toumaments while their garlanded ladies smiled upon them from 
bannered balconies. Life was pleasant in Naples, and morals were corn- 
fortably loose; women were beautiful and accessible; and poets found in 
this atmosphere of amorous dalliance many a theme and stimulus for their 
verse. In Naples Boccaccio was formed. 

Giovanni had begun life in Paris as the unpremeditated result of an 
enteJtte cordiaie between his father, a Florentine merchant, and a French 
lass of doubtful name and morals;" pcrhaj^s his bastard birth and half-French 
origin shared in determining his character and history. He was brought in 
infancy to Ccrtaldo, near Florence, and suffered an unhappy childhood 
under a stepmother. At the age of ten (1323) he was sent to Naples, where 
he was apprenticed to a career of £nance and trade. He learned to hate 
business as Petrarch hated law; he announced his preference for poverty 
and poetry^ lost his soul to Ovid, feasted on the Aletam^rphesej and the 
Heroidei, and learned by heart most of the Ars omaudij wherein, he wrote, 
“the greatest of poets shows how the sacred fire of Venus may be made to 
bum in the coldest” breast.^" The father, unabk to make him love money 
more than bcaurv', allowed him t<i quit business on condition that he study 
canori law. Boccaccio agreed, but he was ripe for romance. 

The gayest lady In Naples was Maria d’Aquino. She was the natural 
daughter of King Robert the Wise,** but her mother’s husband accepted 
her as his owm child. She was educated in a convent, and was married at 
fifteen to the Count of Aquino, but found him inadequate to her needs. She 
encouraged a succession of lovers tf» supply bis deficiencies, and to spend 
their substance upon her finery. Boccaocto first saw her at Mass on Holy 
Saturday (ijjt) four Casters after Petrarch's discovery of Laura under 
similarly sacred auspices. She seemed to him fairer than Aphrodite; the 
world held nothing lovelier than her blonde hair, nothing more alluring 
than her roguish eves. He called her Fiammetra—Little Flame—and longed 
to singe himself in her fire. Fie forgot canon law, forgot all the command¬ 
ments he had ever learned; for months he thought only of how he might be 
near her. He went to church solely in the hope that she might appear; he 
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paced the street before her window; he went to Baiac on hearing that she 
was there. For five years he pursued her; she let him wait until other purses 
were empty; then she allowed him to persuade her. A year of costly assig¬ 
nations dulled the edge of adultery; she complained chat he looked at other 
women; besides, his funds ran out. The Little Flame sought other food, 
and Boccaccio retired to poetry. 

^^ery probably he had read Petrarch’s Cawwishre and Dante’s Vita 
Nuova; his first poems were like theirs, sonnets of yearning, burning, churn¬ 
ing love. .Most of them were addresed to Fiammetta, some celebrated 
lesser flames. For her he wrote a long and dre^ prose \emna—Filocopo 
-of a medieval romance, Fleur et Blancjleur. Finer was his Filostrata; here 
he told in glow'ing sTrse how Criscida vowed etctnal fidelity to Troilus. was 
captured by the Greeks, and soon yielded herself to Diomed on the plea 
that he ivas so “tall and strong and beautiful," and at hand. For liis medium 
Boccaccio chose an dght-lhie stanza—rfij/j-that set a form for 
PulcI, Boiardo, and Ariosto. It is a frankly sensual story, whose 5400 lines 
reach their climax when Crlseida. “throwing away her shift, sprang naked 
into her lover's arms.”'^ But it is also a remarkable psychological study of 
one type of woman-Iightly false and gayly vain; and it ends with phrases 
now familiar in opera: 

Ghvane donna i nutbile, e vogltota 
E negli amanti molti, e sua belled 
Estinta piu eh' aiie specehio, e ptmiposa .,.. 

Virtu non sente ni conoscTTnentOt 
Votubii sempre come foglia al vent a,* 

Soon afterward, as if to break down resistance with sheer weight, Boc¬ 
caccio presented to Fiamtnerta an epic pucm, Teseide, precisely as long as 
the Aetieid, It told of the bloody rivalry of two brothers, Palemon anti 
Arcitc, for Emilia; the death of the victor in her loving arms; and her 
acceptance of the loser after a proper delay. But even heroic love p^s 
after half the 9896 lines; and the English reader may content himself with 
Chaucer’s judicious abbreviation of the story in The KnighFs Tale. 

Early in 1341 Boccaccio abandoned Naples for Florence. Two months 
later Petrarch arrived at King Robert’s court. He basked awhile in the 
royal shade, and then went on to se ek a crown in Rome. _ 

• “A ytiiinir wmi^n is Hiehty, Hgrr for mwy Ipvcis; she nics her ^uty beyond 
the miTMr sh^; snd is ptoui ... She tnows neither virtue nw iiitclligen«, alwaj-s giddy 
tike 9 teai in the wlndp'^ 
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k was a pitiful capital of die world. The papacy having moved to 
Avignon in 1J09, no economic fiicans remained of supporting even such 
moderate splendor as the city had known in the thirteenth century. The 
wealth chat had trickled from a thousand bishoprics into streams from a 
dozen states no longer flowed into Rome; no foreign embassies kept palaces 
there; and rare was the cardinal who showed his face amid the ruins of the 
Empire and the Church. Christian shrines rivaled clasdc colonnades in di¬ 
lapidation; shepherds grazed their flocks on the slopes of the seven hills; 
beggars roamed the streets and highwaymen lurked along the roads; wdves 
were abducted* nuns were raped, pilgrims were robbed; every man carried 
arms.** The old aristocratic families—Coionna, Oisini, Savclli, Annihaldi, 
Gaetani. Frangipani—contested with violence and intrigue for political 
mastery in the ohgarchic Senate that ruled Rome. The middle cl asses w'erc 
small and weak; and the motley masseji, mingled of a score of peoples, lived 
in a poverty too stupefying to generate self-government. The hold of the 
absent papacy upon the city was reduced to the theoretical authorit)' of a 
legate, who was ignored. 

Amid this chaos and penury' the mutilated remains of a proud antiquity 
nourished the visions of scholars and the dreams of patriots. Some day, the 
Romans believed, Rome w ould again be the spiritual and political capital of 
the world, and the barbarians beyond the Alps would send imperial tribute 
as well as Peter's pence. Here and there men could still spare a pittance for 
art: Pietro Cavallini adorned Santa Maria in Trastevcrc with remarkable 
mosaics, and in Santa Cecilia he inaugurated a Roman school of fresco 
painting almost as important as Duccio’s in Siena or Giotto’s in Florence, 
Even in Rome’s destitution poets sang, forgetting the present for the past. 
.After Padua and Prato had restored DomitUn’s rite of placing a laurel 
wreath upon the brow of a favorite bard, the Senate thought it befitting 
the tradirional primacy of Rome to crown the man who by univer^ con¬ 
sent was the leading poet of his nation and his time. 

And so, on April 8 , 134'' ® colorful procession of youths and senators 
escorted Petrarch—clad in the purple robe that King Robert had given him 
—to the steps of the Capitol; there a laurel crown was laid upon his head, 
and the aged Senator Stefano Colonna pronounced a eulogy. From that 
day Petrarch had new fame and new- enemies; rivals plucked at his hurcls 
w'ith their pens, but kings and popes gladly received him at their courts. 
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Soon Boccaccio would rank him with "the illustrious anclents’\ and Italy, 
proud of his renowTi, proclaimed that Vir^ had been bom again. 

WTiat son of man was he at this apex of his curve? In his youth he had 
been handsome, and vain of his looks and clothes; in later years he laughed 
at his once meticulous ritual of toilette and dress, and curling of the hair, 
and squeezing of the feet into fancy shoes. In middle age he grew a bit 
stout and doubled his chin, but his face had still the charm of refinement 
and animation. He remained vain to the end, merely pluming himself on 
his achievements instead of his appearance; but this is a fault that only the 
irrcatest saints can shun. His letters, so f3.scHnating and briUiant, would have 
been more so without their sham modesty and honest pride. Like all of us 
he relished applause; he longed for fame, for literary “immortality"; so 
early, in this presage of the Renaissance, he struck one of its most sustained 
notes, the thirst for glory. He w'as a little jealous of his rivals, and de¬ 
scended to ans^vcr their slurs. He fretted some (though he denied it) at 
Dante’s popularity; he shuddered at Dante’s ferocity as Erasmus would at 
Luther’s crudit)'; but he suspected that there was something in the dour 
Florentine too deep to be fathomed by a facile pen. Himself now' half 
French in spirit, he was too urbane to cuise half the world; he lacked the 
passion that exalted and exhausted Italy. 

Equipped with several ecclesiastical benefices, he was affluent enough to 
despise wealth, and dmid enough to like the literary life. 

There is no lighter burden, nor more agreeable, than a pen. Other 
pleasures fail us, or w'ound us while they charm; but the pen we 
take up rejoicing, and lay down with sarisfaction; for it has the 
power to advantage not only its lord and master but many others 
as well, even though they be not bom for thousands of years to 
come.... As there is none among earthly delights more noble than 
literaturt, so there is none more lasting, none gentler or more faith¬ 
ful; none tliat accuinpanies its possessor through the vicissitudes of 
life at so sttiall a cost of effort or anxiety*.'* 

Yet he speaks of his “varying moods, which were rarely happy and usually 
despondent.’”* To be a great w'riter he had to be sensitive to beauty in form 
and sound, in nature and woman and inan; chat is, he had to suffer more 
than most of us from the noises and deformities of the world. He loved 
music, and played the lute w*cU. He admired fine painting, and numbered 
Simone Martuii among his friends. Women must have attracted him, for 
at times he spoke of them with almost anchoritic fear. After forty, he as- 
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siires us, he never touched a woman carnally. “Great must be the powers 
of both body and mind,*' he wrote, "that may suffice both to literary acuv- 

itv and to a wife,’”'* ^ ^ ■ i ■ 

' HeofFered no novel phdosophy. He rejected Schola^cism as vain logic- 

choppinP far removed from life. He challenged the infalUbility of Aris¬ 
totle and dared to prefer Plato. He went back from Aquinas and Duns 
Sicotus to the Scriptures and rhe Fathers, and relished the melodious piety 
of Augustine and the Stoic Christianity of Ambrose; however, he quoted 
Cicero and Seneca as reverently as he cited the saints, and drew his argu¬ 
ments for Christianity most often from pagan te.VTS, He smUed at the dis¬ 
cord of philosophers, among whom he found “no more agreement than 
amontr clocks.’"' “Philosophy," he complained, "aims only at hair-splitting, 
mbik distinctions, quibbles'of words."" Such a discipline could make 
clever debaters, hut hardly w-isc men. He laughed at the high degree of 
Master and Doctor with which such studies were crowmed, and marveled 
how a ceremony could make a pundit out of a fool. Almost in modem 
terms he rejected astrology, alchemy, demoniac possession, prodigies, au¬ 
guries, dream prophecies, and the miracles of his cime,^ He had the courage 
to praise Epicurus*" in an age w'hen that name was used as a synonym for 
atheist. Now and then he spoke like a skeptic, professing Cancsian doubt: 
“Distrustful of my ow-n faculties ... 1 embrace doubt itself as truth . . . 
affirming nothing, and doubting all things except those m which doubt is 

Apparently he made this exception in all sincerity. He expreraed no 
doubt as to anv dogma of the Church; he was too genial and co^omble 
to be a heretic. He composed several devotional works, and wondered had 
it not been better for him, like his brother, to ease his way into heaven 
through monastic peace. He had no use for the near-atheism of the Aver- 
roistsln Bologna and Padua. Christlanit)^ seemed to hun an indisputable 
moral advance upon paganism, and he hoped that men would find it pos¬ 
sible to he educated without ceasing to be Christians, . . ., , 

The election of a new pope, Clement VI (134^)' advisable for 

Petrarch to return to Avignon and present his compUnients and expects- 
rions. Following the precedent of awarding some benehces—i,e„ the m- 
come from ecclesiastical propcrties-for the support of writers and artists, 
Clement gave the poet a prioratc near Pisa, and in 1346 made him a canon 
of Parma. In 1343 he sent him on a mission to Naples, and there Petrarch 

mci one of the most unruly rulers of the age. t , , • 

Robert the Wise had just died, and his granddaughter Joanna I had in- 
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Kcriccd his rhrone and dominions, including Provence and rhcrcfore Avig^ 
non. To please her father she had married her cousin Andrew, son of the 
king of 1 lungaiy. Andrew thought he should be king as well as consort; 
Joanna’s lover, Louis of Taranto, slew him (i 345), and married the Queen. 
Andrew’s brother Louis, succeeding to the throne of Hungary, marched 
his army into Italy, and took Naples (1348). Joanna fied to Avignon, and 
sold that city to the papacy for Ga,ooc florins {J3,t>oo,ooo?)j Qement de¬ 
clared her innocent, sanaioned her marriage, and ordered the invader 
back to Hungaiy'. King Louis ignored the order, but the Black Death 
(1348) so withered his army that he was compelled to w'khdraw. Joanna 
regained her throne (155^)1 and ruled in splendor and vice undl deposed 
by Pope Urban VI (1380); a year later she was captured by Charles, Duke 
of DurazKo, and b 1382 she was put to death. 

Petrarch touched this bloody romance only at its source, in the first year 
of Joanna’s reign. He soon resumed his wandering, staying for a while at 
Parma, then ar Bologna, then (1345) at Verona. There, in a church library, 
he found a manuscript of Cicero’s lost letters to Atticus, Brutus, and Quin¬ 
tus. In Liege he had already (1333) disentombed Cicero’s speech Fro 
Archia—a. paean to poetry. These were among the most fruitful explora¬ 
tions in rite Renaissance discovery of anriquicy. 

\’erDna, in Petrarch's rime, might have been classed among the ma)or 
powers of Italy. Proud of her antiquity and her Roman theater (w here 
one may still, of a summer evening, hear opera under the stars), enriched 
by ttic trade that came over the Alps and down the Adige, Verona rose 
under the Scala family to a height where she threatened the commercial 
supremacy of Venice. After the death of the terrible Ezzelino (1260) the 
commune chose Mastino della Scala as podesta; Masrino was a^assinaced in 
due course (t *77), but his brother and successor Alberto firmly established 
the rule of the Scaligeri (“ladder bearers,” from the apt emblem of a climb¬ 
ing family), and inaugurated the heyday of Verona’s history. During his 
reign the Dominicans began to build the lovely church of Sant’ Anastasia; 
an obscure copyist unearthed the lost poems of Camllus, Verona’s most fa¬ 
mous son; and the Gudf fantily of the Capellctri fought the Ghibelline 
family of the Montechi, never dreaming that they would become Shake¬ 
speare's Capulcts and Montagues. The strongest and not the least noble of 
the Scala “drapots” was Can Grande della Scala, w'ho made his court an 
asylum for exiled Ghibellines and a haven for poets and scholars; there 
Dante for several years indignantly climbed the shaky stairs of patronage. 
But Can Grande brought Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, Belluno, Feltre, and 
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Gvidale under his power; Venice saw herself direatcned with a soangling 
encirclement; when Can Grande was succeeded by the less ardent Mas- 
tino II she declared war, brought in Florence and Milan as her allies, and 
forced Verona to surrender all but one of the conquered towTis, Can 
Grande II built the majestic Scaligcro Bridge over the Adige, with an arch 
whose span of i6o feet was then the largest in the world. He was assassi¬ 
nated by his brother Consignorio, who followed this fratricide with a wise 
and beneficent rule, and built the most ornate of the famous tombs of the 
Scaligtrs. His sons divided the throne and quarreled to the death- and in 
1387 Verona and Vicenza were absorbed into the duchy of Milan. 

tv, RtENZo’s REVOLUTION 

Back in Avignon and Vaucluse (j 345-7), Petrarch, sdll enjoying the 
friendship of the Colonnas, rejoiced to hear that revolution had flared up In 
Rome, and that the son of a tavern keeper and a washerwoman'* had de¬ 
posed the Colonnas and other aristocrats from power, and had restored the 
glorious republic of the Scipios, the Gracclii, and Arnold of Brescia. 

Niccola di Rienzo Gabrini, known by the economy of popular speech as 
Cola di Rienzo, and by a careless posterity as Rienzi, had met Petrarch in 
1343 when, as a young notary of tlfirty years’ age, he had come to Avignon 
to acquaint Clement VI with the dire condition of Rome, and co soLcit for 
the Roman people the support of the papacy against the feuding, iiiaraud- 
ing nobles who dominated the capital. Clement, though skeptical, had sent 
him back w-ith encouragement and florins, hoping to use the fervent law¬ 
yer in the recurrent conflict of the popes with the aristociacy, 

Rienzo, like Petrarch, had had his imagination fired by "the ruins and 
classics of Rome. Dresed in the while toga of an ancient senator, and 
speaking with the ardor of the Gracchi and almost the eloquence of Gecro, 
he {minted to the remains of the majestic forums and colossal baths, and 
reminded the Romans of the time when consuls or emperors, from these 
hills, had given law's and order urbi et orbi, to the city and to the world; 
and he challenged them to seize the governnicnT, to restore the popular as¬ 
sembly, and to elect a tribune strong enough to protect them against the 
usurping nobility. The poor listened in awc; merchants wondered might 
this potential tribune m^e Rome safe for industry and trade; aristocrats 
laughed, and made Rienzo the butt of their dinner jollity. He promised to 
hang a selection of them when the revolution came. 

To their consternation it came. On May lo, 1347 a concourse of Ro- 
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mans crowded co the CaptcoK Rienzo appeared before them escorted by 
the bishop of Orvieto as vicar of the pope; he proclaimed the restoration of 
the Republic and a distribution of alms; they elected him dictacoft and at 
a later meeting allowed him to take the old popular title of tribune. The 
aged Senator Stefano Colonna protested; Cola ordered him and the other 
nobles to leave the city; furious, but respecting the armed revolutionaries, 
they withdrew to their countrv estates. Delirious with success, Etienzo be¬ 
gan to speak of himself as the divinely inspired '‘Illustrious Redeemer of 
the Holy Roman Republic by the authority of ... Jesus ChrLst.*'" 

His administration was excellent. Food prices were regulated to check 
profiteering; surplus corn was stored in the granaries; work was begun to 
drain the malarial marshes and put the Campgna under cultivation. New 
courts dealt out justice with impartial seventy; a monk and a baron ^wcrc 
beheaded for equal felonies; a fonner senator was hanged for robbing a 
merchant vessel; the cutthroats hired by noble factions were arrested; a 
court of conciliation pacified in a few months 1800 feuds. Aristocrats ac¬ 
customed to being their own law were shocked to find themselves held 
responsible for crimes committed on their estates; sc^c paid heavy fines; 
Pietro Colonna, dripping dignity, was led on foot to jail. Judges guilty of 
malfeasance were exposed in public pillories. Peasants tilled their fields in 
unwonted security and peace; merchants and pilgrims en route to Rome 
kissed the insignia of the resurrected Republic that made the highways safe 
after half a century of brigandage.** All Italy marveled at this intrepid 
tran-sformarion. and Petrarch raised to Rienzo a paean of gratitude and 
praise. 

Seizing his opportunity with hold statesmanship, the tribune despatched 
envoys ^roughout the peninsula, inviting the cities to send representatives 
who would form a great parliament to unite and govern “the whole of 
sacred Italy” in a federation of municipaliries, and to make Rome again the 
capital of the world. To a preliminary council of judge; gathered from all 
It^y he submitted a question: might the Roman Republic, now reconsti¬ 
tuted, rightfully reclaim aU the privileges and powers that in its decay had 
been delegated to other authorities? Answered in the afHmuri^ c, Rienzo 
put through the popular assembly a law restoring to the Republic all such 
grants of power. This grandiose declaration, sweeping away a millennium 
of donatiotis, abdications, and coronations, threatened alike the Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire, the autonomous cities, and the temporal power of the Church. 
Twenev-five communes sent representatives to Rienzo’s parliament, but the 
major city-states-Venice. Florence, Milan-hcsitarcd to submit their sov- 
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^rtignty to ^ federation, Qcment was pleased with the tribime^s 
hi 5 formal sharing of lik authority with the bishop of Ondero^ the protec¬ 
tion he gave to pilgrimSi the prospects he held out of a lucrative jubilee in 
1350; but—he began to w^onder—was not this saognine republican an im- 
pracrical Idealist who would outreach hliuself to ruin? 

Amazing and pitiful was the collapse of the noble dream. Power^ like 
frccdorrit is a test that only a sober inrelligencc can rsicct. Ricuzo was too 
great an orator to be a realistic; statesman; he came to believ e his own mag¬ 
nificent phrases, promises, and claims; he uas [Toisoncd by his own periods, 
WTien the federative assembly met (Augustt 1347) ^ he had arranged that 
it should begin by conferring knighthood upon him. Thar evening he pro¬ 
ceeded with his escort to the baptistery of St* John Lareran^ and plunged 
bodily bito the great barin wherein, according to legend, Constantine had 
w ashed aw ay his paganism and his sins; then, clad in hite, he slept through 
the night on a public couch set up amid the pillars of the church- On the 
morrow he issued to the assembly and the orld a decree declaring alj the 
cities of Italy to be free, endoi^vlng them w^th Roman citizenship, and re¬ 
selling exclusively to the people of Rome and Italy the authority to elect 
an emperor. Drawing his sword, he flourished it in three direcrionSt saying, 
as the representarive of RoinCt 'That belongs to me, that to me, and that," 
He began now to indulge in ostentatious extravagance* He rode about on 
a white horse under a royal banner, preceded by one hundred armed men, 
and dressed in a W'^hite silk robe with fringes of gold,” WTien Stefano Co~ 
lonna twntted him about the gold fringe he announced that the nobles were 
conspiring against him (w^hich was probably crue)^ ordered the arrest of 
several, had them led in chains to the Capitol, proposed to the assailbly 
that they should be beheaded, relenredi pardoned them, and ended by ap¬ 
pointing them to offices of state in the Campagna. "Fhcy rew^arded him by 
raising a force of mercenaries against the Republic; the city’s militia w^nr 
out to meet them, and defeated them; and Stefano Colonna and his son died 
in the battle {November 20^ ^347)- 

Rienzo, exalted hy success, more and more ignored and thrust aside the 
papal representative whom he had associated with himself in office and au¬ 
thority. Cardinals from Italy and from France warned Clement that a 
unified Italy—and much more an empire ruled from Route—would make 
the Italian Church a prisoner of the state* On October 7 Qement commis¬ 
sioned his legate Bertrand de Deux to offer Rienzo a choice between depo¬ 
sition and the restriction of his powers to the secular affairs of the city of 
Rome. After some resistance Cola yielded; he promised obedience to the 
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Pope, and withdrew the edicts that had annulled imperial and papal privi¬ 
leges. Unmollified, Clement resolved to unseat the incalculable tribune. 
On December j he published a bull sriginatizing Cola as a criminal and a 
heretic, and called upon the Romans to banish him. Tlic legate suggested 
that if this should not he done no jubilee would be proclaimed. Meanwhile 
the nobles had rabed another army, which now advanced upon Rome. 
Rienzo had the tocsin rung to call the people to arms. Only a few came; 
many resented the ta.xes he had levied; some preferred the profits of a jubi¬ 
lee to the responsibilities of freedom. As the forces of the aristocracy neared 
the Capitol Rienzo’s wonted courage waned; he discarded the ln.signk of 
his office, said good-by to his friends, broke into tears, and shut himself up 
in the Castcllo Sant’ Angelo (December 15, 1347). The rriiunphant nobles 
re-entered their city pdaces, and the papal legate named two of them as 
senators to rule Rome. 

Unmolested by the nobles bur stiU under the ban of the Church, Rienzo 
fled to Naples, and then to the mountain forests of the Abruzzj near Sul- 
inona; there he donned the garb of a penitent, and for two years lived as 
an ancboritc. Then, surviving a thousand hardships and tribulations, he 
made his w'ay, secretly and in disguise, through Italy and the Alps and 
Austria to the Emperor Charles IV at Prague. He pronounced before him 
an angry indictment of the popes; to their absence from Rome he attributed 
the anarchy and poverty of that city, and to their temporal power and 
policy the abiding division of Italy, Charles rebuked him and defended the 
popes; but when Clement demanded chat Cola he sent as a papal prisoner 
to Avignon Charles kept him in protective confinement in a fortress on the 
Elbe, After a year of unbearable inactivity and isolation Cola asked to be 
scot to the papal court. On his journey to Avigntm crowds flocked to see 
him, and g^ant knights offered to guard him with their swords. On Au¬ 
gust 10, he reached Avignon in sucli miserable raiment that all men 
pitied him. He asked for Petrarch, who was at Vaucluse; the poet re¬ 
sponded hy Kiaiin g to tlic people of Rome a clarion call to protect the man 
who had offered them liberty. 

To the Roman people , . . invincible . ,, conquerors of nadons! 

,., Your former tribune is now a captive in the power of strangers; 
and—a sad .speciaclc indeed!—like a nocturnal thief or a traitor to his 
country, he pleads hts cause in chains. The highest of earthly 
tribunals refuses him the opportunit)' of a legitimate defense. . . . 
Rome assurediv docs not merit such treatment. Her citizens, once 
inviolable by alicti law ... are now indiscruiiinatcly maltreated; and 
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this is done not only withf jut the guilt that attaches to A criniCt but 
even with tlie high pniise of vimie* ■« » He is accused not of betrajr - 
tng but of defending liberU’i he is guilty not of surrendering but of 
holding the Capitol Tlie supreme crime with w hich he is charged, 
and which Tnerits expiation on the scaffold, is that he dared afKriti 
that the Roman Empire is still at Rome, and in possession of the 
Roman people. O impious age! O preposterous jcalo^. malevo¬ 
lence without precedent! W^lat dost thou, O Christ! ineffable and 
incorruptible judge of all? Where arc tliine eyes with which thou 
art w ont to scatter the clouds of human misery? .,. Why doffl thou 
not, with thy forked lightning, put an end to this unholy trial?^ 

Clement did not ask for Cola's death, but ordered him kept in custody 
in the tower of the papal palace at -Avigitoiii. hilc Rienzo studied Scrip- 
ttirc and there, a new rnbunc, l^ranccsco Baroncclli, seized power in 
Rome, banished the nobles, flouted the papal legate, and allied himself with 
the Ghibelline supporters of the emperors against the popes. Qement s 
successor. Innocent VTi, released Cola, and sent him to Italy as an aide to 
Cardinal AJbomoz, whom he charged with restoring the papal authority in 
Rome. As the subtle cardinal and the subdued dictator neared the capital a 
rcs'olt was staged; Baroncelli was deposed and killed, and the Romans 
turned over the city to Albomoz. The populace welcomed Rienzo with 
arches of triumph and joyful acclamations in crowded streets. Aibomoz 
appointed him senator, and delegated to him the secular government of 
Rome {t 153 )- 

But years of imprisonment had fattened the body, broken the courage, 
and dulled the mind of the once brilliant and fearless tribune. His pobdes 
cleaved to the papal line, and shunned the grand emprises of his younger 
reign. The nobilicy still hated him, and the proletariat, seeing in him now a 
cautious conservative cured of Utopia, turned against him as disloyal to 
their cause. When the Colonna declared war upon him, and besieged him 
in Palestrina, hU unpaid troops verged on mutiny; he borrowed money to 
pay them, raised taxes to redeem the debt, and alienated the middle class. 
Hardly tw o months afrer his return to power a revolutionary mob marched 
to the Capitol shouting "Long live the people! Death to the traitor Cola di 
Rienzo!" He came out of his palace in knightly armor, and tried to control 
the crow d with eloquence. But the rebels drowned his voice with noise, 
and showered him with missiles; an arrow struck him in the head, and he 
withdrew into the palace. The mob set fire to the doors, broke through 
Them, and plundered the rooms. Hiding in one of these, Rienzu hastily cut 
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off his beard, donned a porter's cloak, and piled some bedding upon his 
head. Emerging, he passed through pan of the crowd unrecognized. But 
Ills gold bracelet betrayed him, and he was led as a prisoner to the steps of 
the Capitol, where he himself had condemned men to death. He asked for 
a hearing, and began to move the people widi his speech; but an artisan 
fearful of eloquence cut him short with a sword thrust in the stomach. A 
hundred demiheroes plunged their knives into hfe dead body. The bloody 
corpse was dragged through the streets, and was hiing up like carrion at a 
butcher’s stall. It remained there two days, a target for public contumely 
and urchins' stones.” 


V. T«E WAVPRttlXG SCHOLAR 

Rienzo failed to resrore ancient Rome, which was dead to all but poetry; 
Petrarch succeeded in restoring Roman literature, which had never died. 
He had so openly supported Cola’s revolt rliat he had forfeited the favor 
of the Colonns in Avignon, For a time he thought of joining RJenzo m 
Rome; he was as far on the way as Genoa when he heard that the tribune’s 
position and conduct were deteriorating. He changed his course to Parma 
(1347). He UTis in Italy when the Black Death came, taking many of his 
friends, and killing Laura in Avignon. In 1348 he accepted the imitation 
of lacopo II da Carrara to he his guest in Padua. 

The city had a burdensome antiquity; it was already hundreds of years 
old when Livy was born there in 59 b,c. Ii became a free commune in 
1174, suffered the ty-ranny of Hzzelino (ij j 7-*56), recovered its independ¬ 
ence. sang litanies to liberty, and subjected Vicenza to its domination. At¬ 
tacked and almost overcome by Can Grande della Scala of Verona, it 
abandoned its freedom and chose as dictator lacopo 1 da Carrara (1318), a 
man as bard as the marble that bore his name. I..3tcr members of the family 
succeeded to his power by inheritance or assassmadon. Petrarch's host 
seized the reins in 1345 by murdering hk predecessor, tried to atone by 
good government, but was stabbed to death after four years of rule. Fran¬ 
cesco 1 da Carrara (1350-39), in a remarkable reign of almost forty years, 
raised Padua to a passing rivalry' with Milan, Florence, and Venice. He 
made the mistake of joining Genoa against Venice in the Inner war of 
1378; \’enlce won, and subjected Padua to her rule (1404). 

Alcanwhllc the city contributed more than its share to the cultured life 
of Italy. The majestic church of St, Anthony, known affectionately as 
11 Santo, was completed in 1307. 1 he great Salonc^ or Sala della Ragione 
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(Hall of Parllamctit), was repaired in 1306 by the monastic architect 
Fra Giovanni Fjemitano, and still stands. Tlic Reggia, or Roy^il Palace 
(t345f)t had 400 rooms, many with frescoes that were the pride of the 
Camresi; nothing remains of them but a tower whose celebrated clock first 
chimed in 1364. At the beginning of the cenniry an ambidous merchant, 
Enrico Scrovegni, bought a palace in the old Roman amphitheater known 
as the Arena, and summoned Italy’s most famous sculptor, Giovanni Pisano, 
and her most famous painter. Giotto, to decorate the chapel of his new 
home (1303-5); as a r^t the little Arena Chapel is now known through¬ 
out the educated world. Here the genial Giotto painted half a hundred 
murals, roundels, and medallions, telling again the wondrous story of the 
Virgin and her Son, surrounding die main frescoes with the heads of 
prophets and saints, and with ample female forms symbolizing the vurues 
and vices of mankind. Over the inner portal his pupils, with half-hearted 
seriousness, depicted the Last Judgment in a carnal confusion of gargoyle- 
Uke grotesques. Mantegna, decorating a chapel in the near-by church of 
the Ererairani a century and a half later, may have smiled at the simple 
draftsmanship, the primitive perspective, the monotonous similarity of 
faces, poses, and figures, the imperfect sense and command of anatomy, the 
blonde heaviness of nearly all the figures, as if the Lombards of Padua were 
still Longobards freshly come from well-fed Germany, but the lovely fea¬ 
tures of the Virgin in the Natmtyf the noble head of Jesus in the Raimg of 
Lazarus, the stately high priest in The Wooers, the calm Christ and coarse 
Judas of The Betrayal, the serene grace, harmonious composition, and de¬ 
veloping action of the spacious panorama in color and form, make these 
paintings—still fresh and clear after six centuries—the first pictorial triumph 
of the fourteenth century, 

Petrarch may have seen the Arena frescoes; certainly he appreciated 
Giotto, for in his will he left to Francesco da Carrara a Madonna *‘by that 
excellent painter. Giono, a picture whose beauty .. . surprises the masters 
of the art.”“ But at the time he was more interested in literature than in art. 
He must have been stimulated by hearing that Albertino Mussato, a hu¬ 
manist even before Petrarch, had been crowned as Padua's poet laureate in 
1314 for writing a Latin drama, Eceriais, in the sty'lc of Seneca; this, so far 
as we know, was the first Renaissance play. Surely Petrarch visited the 
university that w'as the city’s noble pride. It was at this rime the most cele¬ 
brated school in Italy, rivaling Bologna as a center of legal training, and 
E*aris as a hotbed of philosophy, Petrarch was shocked by the frank “Aver^ 
roism” of some Paduan professors, who questioned the immortality of the 
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indhidual soul, anil spoke of Christianity as a useful superstition privately 
discarded by cducared men. 

In 1348 we find our restless poet at Mantuau then at Ferrara. In 1350 he 
joined the Bow of pilgrims bound for the jubilee in Rome, On the w^ay he 
visited Florence for die first time, and established a cordial friendship with 
Boccaccio. Thereafter, said Petrarch, they ^'shared a single heart,”** In 
13 51, on Boccaccio's urging, the Florentine Hignory repealed the edict that 
had confiscated Ser Petracco's property, and sent Boccaccio to Padua to 
offer Petrarch a money recompense and a professorship in the University 
of Florcocfi, When he rejected the offer Florence repealed the repeal. 

\1. GIOTTO 

It is difficult to love iiiedie\"al Florence,* she w'as so hard and bitter in 
mdustr)' and politics; but it is easy to admire her, for she devoted her wealth 
to the creation of beauty. There, in die very youth of Petrarch, the Ren¬ 
aissance was in full swing. 

It developed in a stimukting atmosphere of business competition, family 
feuds, and private violence unparalleled in the rest of Italy. The population 
was divided by class war, and each class itself w-as split into factions merci¬ 
less in victory and vengeful in defeat. At any moment the defection of a 
few families from one petrte to another would tip the scales of power. ,At 
any moment some discontented clement might take to arms and try to oust 
the government; if successful It exiled the leaders of the beaten parn,^ usu¬ 
ally confiscated their propeny, sometimes burned down their homes. But 
this economic strife and political agitadon were not all of Florentine life. 
Though more devoted to their party than to their city, the citizens had a 
proud civic sense, and spent much of their substance for the common good. 
Rich individuals or guilds would pay for paving a street, constructing 
sewers, improving the water supply, housing a public market, establishing 
or improving churches, hospitals, or schools. An esthetic sense as keen as 
that of the ancient Greeks or the modem French dedicated public and 
private funds to the embellishment of the city with architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and to the interior adornment of homes with these and a dozen 
minor arts. Florentine pottery led all Eurojic in this period. Florentine 
goldsmiths decorated necks, bosoms, hands, wrists, girdles, altars, tables, 
armor, coins with jewelry or in tarsia or engraved or embossed designs un¬ 
surpassed in that or any other age, 

* The wrm medieval is used ir these volutnes » denoting r.urapesBi hirtnry uid dvilizar* 

cion het^xen A4>- and 1491 —berwccci Coostuitdc wid CnvIundiLS. 
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And now the artist, reflecting the new emphasis on personal ability or 
OTrtri, stood out from the guild or the group, and identified his product with 
his name. Niccold Pisano had already freed sculpture from limitation to 
ecclesiastical motives, and subservience to architectural lines, by uniting a 
sturdy naturalism \tith the physical idealism of the Greeks. His pupil 
Andrea Pisano cast for the Florentine Baptistery (1500-6) two bronze half¬ 
doors depicting in tw'cnty-cight reliefs the development of the arts and 
sciences since Adant delved and Eve span^ and these fourteenth-century 
works survive comparison with Ghiberti's fiftcenth-centurv'^ “doors to Par¬ 
adise” on the same building. In 1534 the Florentine Signory approved the 
designs of Giotro for a tower to bear the weight and scatter the chimes of 
the cathedral bells, and a decree was passed, in the spirit of the age, that 
“the campanile should be built so as to exceed in magnificence, height, and 
excellence of workmanship everything of the kind achieved of old by the 
Greeks and Romans when at the zenith of their greatness,’”" The loveliness 
of the tower lies not in its square and undisringuished form (which Giotto 
had wished to top with a spire), but in the Gothic traceried windows, and 
the reliefs, in colored marble, carved on the lower panels by Giotto, Andrea 
Pisano, and Luca della Rohhia. After Giotto’s death the work was carried 
on by Pisano, Donatello, and Francesco Talenti, to whom the tower owes 
the culminating beauty of its highest arcade (1359). 

Giotto di Bondone dominated the painting of the fourteenth century as 
Petrarch dominated its poetry; and the artist rivaled the poet in ubiquity. 
Painter, sculptor, architect, capitalist, man of the w'orld, equally ready with 
artistic conceptions, practical devices, and humorous repartee, Giotto 
moved through life with the confidence of a Rubens, and spawned master¬ 
pieces in Florence, Rome, ,^isi, Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Faenza, Pisa, 
Lucca, Arezzo, Padua, Verona, Naples, Urbino, Milan. He seems never to 
have worried about obtaining commissions; and w hen he went to Naples it 
was as the palace guest of the king. He married and had ugly children, but 
this did not disturb the placid grace of his compositions, or the cheerful 
tenor of his life. He leased looms to artisans at twice the ordinary rental;" 
however, he told the story' of St, Francis, the apostle of poverty, in one of 
the outstanding works of the Renaissance. 

He w'as still a youth w'hen Cardinal Stefaneschi called him to Rome to 
design a mosaic—the cckbrated Naviceih, or Little Ship, showfng Chrik 
sas'ing Peter from the waves; it survives, comaderably altered, in the vesti¬ 
bule of St. Peter's, inconspicuous above and behind the portico colonnade. 
It was probably the same Cardinal who conumssioned the polyptych pre- 
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served in the \''acican. Ttiese products show ao inimature Giotto, vigorous 
in conception, weak in execution. Possibly a study of Pietro Cavallini’s 
mosaics in Santa Maria in Trasicvere, and his fresco in Santa Cecilia, helped 
to form Giotto in those Roman years; while the naturalistic sculpture of 
Niccolo Pisano may have moved him to tum hLs eyes from the v'orks of his 
predecessors to the actual features and feelings of living women and men, 
“Giotto appeared,” said Leonardo da Vinci, “and drew what he saw,”" and 
the Byzantine petrifaction faded from Italian art. 

Moving to Padua, Giotto painted in three years the famous frescoes of 
the Arena Chapel. Perhaps at Padua he met Dante; he may have known 
him in Florence; \'asari, always interesting and sometimes accurate, calls 
Dante the “close companion and friend” of Giono," and ascribes to Giotto 
a portrait of Dante that formed parr of a fresco in tlic FJorencine Baj^llo 
or Palace of the Podesta. The poet, with exceptional amiability, celebrates 
the painter in Tie Dhine Comedy^* 

In 1 jiS mo banking families, the Bardi and the Peruzzi, engaged Giotto 
to tell in frescoes the stories of St. Francis. St, John the Baptist, and St. 
John the Evangelist, in the chapels that they were dedicating in the church 
of Santa Croce in Florence. T hese paintings were whitewashed in later 
years; they were uncovered in 1853 and w'cre repainted, so that only the 
drawing and the com}X)sicion are Giotto’s. A like fate befell the celebrated 
frescoes in the double church of Sr. Francis at .Assisi, That hilltop shrine 
is one of the major goals of pilgrimage in Italy, and those VTsitors who come 
to view the pin tings attrihurtd to Cimabue and Giotto seem as numerous 
as those who come to honor or solicit the saint. It was probably Giotto 
W'ho planned the subjects and drew the outlines for the lower frescoes of 
the Upper Church; for the rest he seems to have confined himself to supr- 
vising the work of his pupils. These frescoes of the Upper Church narrate 
in detail the life of St. Francis; Christ Himself had rarely received so ex¬ 
tensive a pinted biography. They are masterly m their conception and 
composition, pleasant in their gentle mood and flowing harmony; they end 
once and for all the hieratic sriffness of Byzantine forms: but they lack 
depth and force and individuality', they arc graceful tableaux without the 
color of passion or the blood of life. The frescoes in the Lower Church, 
less mangled by time, mark an advance in Giotto’s power. He seems to 
have been directly respnsiblc for the pictures in the Magdalen Chapl, 
while his aides painted the allegories illustrating the Franciscan vows of 
poverty, obedience, and chastity. In this duplex church the legend of 
Francis gave a mighty stimulus, almost a new' birth, to Italian painting, and 
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generated a tradition ideally completed In the worlc of the Dominkan Fra 
Angelico. 

All in all, Giotto’s work was a revolution. We feel his faults because we 
know of the painting skills that were developed by the movetnent that he 
began. His drawing, modeling, perspective, and anatomy arc painfully in¬ 
adequate; art, like the medical science of Giotto’s rime, was just beginning 
to <4a>cct the human body, to learn the place, structure, and function of 
each muscle, bone, tendon, ncn'c; men like Mantegna and Masaccio would 
master these elements, and Michelangelo would perfect them, almost make 
a fetish of them; but in Giotto’s day it w as still unusual to study, scandalous 
to represent, the nude. Whit is it. then, that makes the work of Giotto In 
Padua and Assisi a landmark in the history' of art? It is the rhjthmic compo- 
sition, drawing the eye from eveiy angle to the center of interest; the dignity 
of quiet motion, the soft and luminous coloring, the majestic flow of the nar¬ 
rative, the restraint of expression even in deep feeling, the grandeur of the 
calm that bathes these troubled scenes; and. now and then, the naturalistic 
portraiture of men, women, and children not as studied in past art but as 
seen and felt in the movement of life. Tltese were the components of 
Giotto’s triumph over Byzantine rigidity and gloom, these were the secrets 
of his enduring influence. For a century after him Florentine art livtrd on 
his example and his iaspirarion. 

In his wake came two gene ratio ns of Giortcschi, who imitated his rhemes 
and style, but rarely touched his excellence. His godson and pupd, Taddeo 
Gaddi, almost inherited art; Taddeo’s father, and three of Taddeo’s five 
sons, were painters; the Italian Renatssance, like German music, tended to 
run in families, and prospered there through the Transmission and accumu¬ 
lation of techniques In homes, studios, and schools. Taddeo began as an 
apprentice to Giotto; by 1347 he was at the head of Florentme painters; 
even then, how'cvcr, he sijiued himself devotedly “Disccpol di Giotto il 
buon maestro.”** He became so rich through his industry as painter and ar¬ 
chitect that his descendants could afford to be patrons of art. 


An impressive work long attributed to him hut now ascribed to Andrea da 
Firenze show3 how, in this first century of the Renaissance, Italy W'as still 
medicvaL In the Capella degli Spagnuoli, or Chapel of the Spaniards, in the 
church of Santa Maria Novclk, the Dominican friars set up about 1370 a pic¬ 
torial apotheosis of their famous philosopher. St. Thomas Aquinas, comforra- 
bly substantial but too devoted to be proud, stands in triumph, w^th the 
heretics Arius, SabcllJus, and Averrocs grt»vcling at his feet; around him Moses, 
Paul, John the Evangelist, and ocher saints seem but accessories; below them 
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fourteen figures symbolize seven saured and seven profane sciences—Donatus 
grammar, Cicero rhetoric, Justinian Euclid genmetry, and so otL The 
thought 15 still completely medie^^al; only the art, in design and color* shows 
the emergence of a new age from the oid. The cransiiJon was so gradual that 
not for a century yet would men feel themselves to be in a difiPereni world4 

The advance tn technique is clearer in Orcagna, who stands second only to 
Giotto among the Italian artists of the fourteenth century. Nanicd originally 
Andrea di Ctone, he w-as called Arcagnolo—Archangel—by hi$ admiring con¬ 
temporaries^ and lazy tongues shorrened the appellation to Orcagna* Though 
often listed among Giotto's followers, he was rather a pupil of the sculptor 
Andrea Pisano. Like the greatest geniuses of the RenaissiTice he was a tt^ter 
of many arts. As a painter he made a colurfol altarptece of Christ E^tthrosted 
for the Strozzi Chapel in Santa Maria Novella, while his elder brother Nardo 
executed on the walls vivid frescoes of heaven and hell (tj54“7)* ^ archi¬ 
tect he designed the Certosa nr Carthusian monastciy near Florence, famous 
for Its graceful cloisters and its Accbuucili tombs. As architects and sculptors 
he and his brother executed the ornate tabetuade in tlie Or^atoiy') San Michele 
in Florence. A picture of the Virgin there was believed to work miracles; after 
the Black Death of 1348 the votive offerings of survivors enriched the frar- 
temity that managed the building, and it u as decided to house the picture in a 
sumptuous shrine of marble and gold. The Goni designed it as a minlatuie 
Gothic cathedral, with columns, pinnacles, statues, reliefs, precious metal, and 
costly stone; it is a jewel of trecento decoratinn.* Andrea, acclaimed for it, uras 
appointed cap&ftt^estro at Orvieto, and shared in designing the facade of the 
cathedral. In 1362 he returned to Flurcfice, and worked there on the great 
dtiorno tiU liLs death* 

T]\t immense fame of Santa Maria del Fiore—the largest church dial had as 
yet been built m Italy—had been begun by Amnlfn di Cambio in ii^. A suc¬ 
cession of master^Giotto, Andrea Pisano^ Francesco Talenti, and many others 
—labored on it till out rime; its present facade dates from iSSj; even now^ the 
cathedral is incomplete, and must in good measure be rebuilt by cverj^ cennuy. 
Architecture was the least successful of the arts in Renaissance Italy; it took 
half-heartedly from the north some elements of Gothic like the pointed arch, 
combined them with classic columns, and somcrirncs, as in Florence, topped the 
whole wdth a Bj^randne dome. Ttie miTturc was mcongniotis and—barring 
some small churches by Bramanre-lacked unit}^ and grace. The facade of 
Orvicto and Siena w^re superb displays of sculpture and mosaic rather than 
honest architecture; and the accentuarion of horizontal lines by the altemaring 
strata of black and w hitc marble in the w^lls depresses eye and souk w^hen the 
very meaning of the church should have been n prayer or paean rising to the 
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skies. Santa Mafii del fiore—as the Florentine cathedra] ss-as called after 14Ji 
from the lily in the heraldic emblem of the city—is hardly a flower^ it is, but 
for BmncUcsco’s ilhi.strious dome, a cavern, whose dark vacuii)^ might be the 
mouth of Dante’s Inferno instead of a vestibule to God 

It was the ineshaustihJe ,\molft> di Cambio who in. ij 94 hegan the Fran¬ 
ciscan church of Santa Croce, or the Holy Cross, and in 1198 the loveliest 
smicnire in Florence, the Palaryjo deila Signoria, known to later generations 
as the PalaZKO \'ecchio. The church was finished in *441 except for the facade 
(1B63): the l^lacc of the Signory, or Old Palace, was completed in its main 
features bv i ] 14. Those were the years that saw the banishment of Dante and 
Petrarch’s father; factiunal strife was in its heyday; so Arnolfo built for the 
Signory a fortress rather than a palace, and designed is roof with machicolsred 
battlements; while the unifjue campanile, by the diverse ringing of its bell, 
serv'ed to call the citizens to parlbunent or to arms. Here the city fathers 
(priori^ ligtmri) not only governed but lived; and the temper of the rime 
appears in the law that during their mo monilis of office they were not to leave 
the building on atiy pretest whatever. In 1545 Neri di Fioravante spanned the 
Amo with one of the world’s famous bridges, the Ponte Vecchio, now cracked 
Mnth age and many wars, but still precariously bearing impaiicm traffic and 
twenty-two shops. .Around these proud achievements of the Florentine civic 
spirit, in the narrow streets that led from the cathedral and Signoria squares, 
rose the as yet modest mansions of the worried rich, the noble churches that 
transmuted merchants' gold into art. the noisy shops of traders and anisans, 
and the crowded tenements of an industrious, rebellious, excitable, intelligent 
populace. In that frenzy of egos the Renaissance was bom. 


vit. “the decaaieron" 

k was m Florence that Italian literature achieved its 5 m and greatesr 
enumphs. There GulnIzelH and Cavaicand, in the late rhtrrccnth century, 
gave the sonnet its finished fonn; not there, but longing for it. Dante rhe 
Florentine struck the first and last true note of kalian epic poetry; there 
Boccaccio composed the supreme work of Italian prose, and Giovanni 
Viliam wrote the most mtxlem of medieval chronicles. Visiting Rome for 
the jubilee of 1300, and moved like Gibbon by the ruins of a mighty past, 
Villani thought for a while of recording its history; then, judging that 
Rome had been sufficiently commemorated, he turned back to his nadve 
haunts, and resolved “to bring into this voluitie... all the events of the city 
of Florence.. - and give in full the deeds of the Klorenrines, and briefiy the 
notable affairs of the rest of the world.”" 

He began ivith the Tower of Babel and ended on the verge of the Black 
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Death, Id which he died; his brother Matteo and his nephew Filippo con¬ 
tinued the story to 1565, Giovanni w-as well prepared; he came of a pros¬ 
perous mercantile family, commanded a pure Tuscan speech, traveled in 
Italy, Flanders, and France, sensed thrice as prior and once as master of the 
mint. He had far those times an uneomnion sense of the economic bases 
and influences of histor)'; and he was the first to salt his narrative with 
statistics of social conditions. The first three books of his Cromebe fVorew- 
fme are mostly^ legend; but in later bmiks wc Icam that in 1338 Florence 
and its hinterland had 105,000 inhabitants, of whom seventeen thousand 
were beggars and four thousand were on public relief; that there were sis 
priinary schools, teaching ten thousand boys and girls, and four liigh schools, 
in which sis hundred boys and a few girls studied “granunar" (literature) 
and “logic” (philosophy). Unlike most historians ViDani included notices 
of new books, paintings, buildings; seldom has a city been so directly de¬ 
scribed in all the departments of its life. Had Vdlani brought all these 
phases and derails into one united narrative of causes, phenomena, personali¬ 
ties, and effects he would have transformed his chronicle into history. 

Settling do\^m in Florence in 1340, Boccaccio continued to pursue 
woman in life and vene and prose. The Afiwrosa Vimne was dedicated 
to Fiammerta, and recalled in 4400 lines of rersj r'mia the happier days of 
their iSaism, tn a psychological novel, Fimirmtts, the bastard princess is 
made to tell the story of licr deviation with Boccaccio; she analyzes the 
emotions of love, the torments of desire and jealousy and desertion, in 
Richardsonian detail; and when her conscience rebukes her InfideHty she 
imagines Aphnidite chiding her for cowardice: "Make not thyself so timor¬ 
ous in saying, have a husband, and holy la^K'S and promised faith forbid me 
these things.’ These arc but vain conceits and frivolous ohjections against 
the power of Tros. For like a strong and mighty prince he plants his eternal 
laws; not caring for other laws of low-er state, he accounts them base and 
sendle rulcs,”*^ Boccaccio, abusing the power of the pen, ends the book by 
having Fiammerta proclaim, to his glory, that it was he who deserted her, 
nor she who deserted him. Returning to poetry, he sang in the Ninfate 
Fleselano the love of a shepherd for a priestess of Diana; his triumph is 
described tn fond detail, with some enthusiasm spared for natural scenery. 
This is almost the working formula of The Decameron. 

It was shortly after the plague of 1348 that Btwcaccio began to write this 
renowned concatenation of seductive tales. He was now thirty-five; the 
temperature of d^irc had fallen from poetry to prose; he could begin to see 
the humor of the mad pursuit. Fiammetta herself seems to have died in the 
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plaguCi and Boccacdo was calm ctiough co use the name that he had given 
her for one of the least finicky raconteuses of hk book. Though the whole 
was not published till 135 j, some of k must have been issued in installments, 
for in the introduedon co the Fourth Day the author replies to the criticism 
chat had reproved the earher narratives* As we have the book now It is a 
**centiiry^* of stories—a full hundred; they were not meant to be read in 
any great number at oue time; published seriadm^ they must have provided 
topics for many a Florentine evening. 

The prelude describes the effects, in Florence^ of the Black Death that 
struck all Europe in 1348 and afrenvard. Born apparenriy of the fertiiity 
aud filth of Asiatic populations impoverished by war and weakened by 
famine, the Infection crossed Arabia into Egypt, and the Black Sea into 
Russia and Byzantium. From Constandnopk, Alexandria, and other ports 
of the Near East the merchants and vessels of Venice, Syracuse, Pisa, 
Genoa, and Marseille, aided by fleas and rats, brought it to Italy and 
France.^ A succession of famine years in western Europe—1333-4, 1337-411 
1345-7—prohab'ly sapped the resistance of the poor* who then communi¬ 
cated the disease to all classes*"® It took two forms: pulmonary^ with high 
fever and spitting of blood, bringing death in three days; or bubonic, with 
fever, abscesses, and carbuncles, leading to death in five days* Half the 
population of Italy was carried off in the successive visitations of the plague 
from 1348 to 1365." A Sienese chronickr w^rote, about ^ 354s 


Neither ndatives nor friends nor priests nor friais acccimpanicd 
the corpses to ihe grave, nor was the office of the dead recited. * * * 
In many places of the diy' trenches were dug^ very broad and deep, 
and into these the bodies were throwTi* and covered with a little 
earth; artd thus layer after layer nndl the trench was full; and then 
another trench w as tjcgirn. And I, Agniolo di Tura . * * with my owm 
hands buried of my children in a single trench; and many 
others did the like* And many dead wxne so ill covered tliac the 
dogs dug them up and ate them, dispersing their Umbs throughout 
the city. And no bells rang, ^nd nobody wept no matter what his 
toss, because almost everyone expected death* . «1. And people said 
and bclicvcdt *Tfiis is the end of the worldJ**^ 


In Florence, according to Matteo Villani* three out of five of the popularion 
died betw ecn April and September of 1348. Boccaccio estimated the Flor¬ 
entine dead at 100,000, Machiavelii at 96,000;“ these are transparent ex- 
aggcrations, since the total population hardly exceeded 100,000. Boccaccio 
opens The Decker on with a frightful description of the plague: 
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Nor Quly did converse and consorting with the sick give the 
Infection to the sound, bur the mere touching of the clothes, or of 
whatsoever had been touched or used by the sick, appeared of itself 
to commiinicatc the malady* * . . A thing which had belonged to a 
man sick or dead of the sickness^ being touched by an animal » , . 
in a brief time kilJed it , , , of this mine own cy^s had experience. 

This tribulation struck such terror to the hearts of all » » * that 
brother fors^jok brother, uncle nephew , *. oftenrimes vinfe husband; 
nay (what is yet more extraordinaiy" and well nigh Incredible), 
some fathers and mothers refused to vi^t or tend their ver^' children^ 
as though they had not been theirs. * * * The common people, being 
altogether untended and unsuccored, sickened by the thousand 
daily, and died well nigh without recourse. Many breathed their 
last in the open street, whilst other many, for si! they died in their 
hoiisest made it known to tlie neighbors that they were dead rather 
by tlie stench of their rotting bodies than otherwise ^ and of ttiese 
and others who died the whole city w'as fulL The neighbors, 
moved more by fear [est the comiprion of the dead bodies should 
imperil themselves than hy any charily' for the departed . . , brought 
the bodies forth from the houses and laid them before the doors, 
where, especially in the morning, tliosc w htj w^enr about might see 
corpses without number. Then they fetched biers, and some, in 
default thereof^ they laid upon a board; nor it only one bier that 
carried two or three coqjses, nor did this happen but once; nay, 

Ttigny might have been counted w hich contained husband and wife, 
tw^o or three brothers, father and son, and the likc» . . * The dung 
was come to such a pass tliat folk reckoned no more of men that died 
than now^adays they w-ould of 

Out of this scene of desolation Boccaccio pictures his Decameron as tak¬ 
ing form. The plan for the p>ig3ii outing is made in “the venerable church 
of Santa Maria Nos*clla" by “seven young ladies, all knit one to another bv 
friendship or neighborhood or kinship,'* who had just heard Mass. They 
ranged between eighteen and twenty-eight yean of age. “Each was dis¬ 
creet and of noble blood, fair of favor and well-mannered, and full of 
honest sprightliness.” One proposes that they should lessen their chances 
of infection by retiring to their countiy houses, not separately but together, 
with their servants, moving from one villa to another, “taking such plcas- 
anee and diversion as the season may afford,... There may wc hear the 
small birds sing, there may wc see the hills and plains clad in green and the 
fields full of com wave even as doth the sca^ there may we sec trees, a 
thousand sortsj and there is the face of heaven more open to the viev^s the 
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which, angered t^inst us though it be, denierh nor unto us Its eternal 
beauties.”" The suggestion is accepted, but Filomena improves upon it: 
since "we women arc fickle, willful, suspicious, and timorous," it might be 
well TO have some men in the partj'. Providentially at that moment "there 
entered the church three young men ... in whom neither the per^'crsity of 
the time, nor loss of friends and kinsfolk... had availed to cool... the fire 
of lov-e. ... Ail were agreeable, well-bred, and they went seeking their 
supreme solace .., to see their mistresses, w'ho, as it chanced, were all rhrec 
among the seven ladies aforesaid.” Pampinia reconun ends that the young 
gentlemen be invited to join the outing. Neifile fears that this will lead to 
scandal Filomena answers: "So but I live honestly, and conscience prick 
me not of aught, let who will speak to the contrary." 

So, on the Wednesday following, they set out, preceded by servants and 
victuals, to a villa r»'o miles frnm Florence, ‘Svkh a goodly and great court¬ 
yard in its midst, and galleries and saloons and bedchambers, each in itself 
most fair, and adorned with jocund paintings; wfith lawms and grassplots 
round aboiir. and wondrous-goodly gardens, and wells of very cold water, 
and cellars full of wines of price."" The ladies and gentlemen sleep late, 
breakfast lefeurcTy. walk in the gardens, dine ar length, and amuse them¬ 
selves by matching stories. It is agreed that each of the ten shall tell a story 
on each day of the outing. They stay in the country ten days (whence the 
title of the book, from the Greek deta hemeTaij ten days); and the result is 
that Boccaccio'^s arntmedia umms cuunteis each of Dante’s gloomy cantos 
with a merry tale. Meanwhile a rule forbids any member of the group to 
"bring in from without any news other than joyous.” 

Tlic narratives, averaging si^ pages in lengrlt, w ere seldom original with 
Boccaccio; they were collected from classical sources. Oriental writers, 
medieval gerta, French confer and fifi/utir, or the folklore of Italy itself. 
The last and most famous sioiy' in the book is that of the patient Gristlda, 
which Chaucer adopted for one of die best and most ;itbsurd of Tbs Cunfcr- 
inrv Ta\€$. The finest of Btjccaccio’s is the ninth of the fifth day 

—of Federigo, liis falcon, and his love, almost as self-sacrificing as Griscldai, 
Tlie most philosophical is the legend of the three rings (I, j). Saladin, 
"Soldan of Babylon," needing money, invites the rich Jew Melchiscdek to 
dinner, and asks him which of the three religions is the best—the Jewish, the 
Christian, or the Mohammedan. The wise old moneylender, fearing to 
speak his mind directly, answers with a parable: 

There w'as once a great man and a rich, w ho, among other very 
predous jewels in his treasury, had a goodly and costly ring. . 
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Wishing to leave it in perpctiiir\' to his descendEnts, he deckrtd 
that whichever of his sons shmitij^ at his death, he found in posses¬ 
sion cherenf, by his bequest unto him^ should be recognized as his 
heir, and fse held by all the others in honor and reverence as chief 
and head. He to whom the ring was left held a like course with his 
own descendants* and did even as his father had Jorte^ In brief, the 
ring passed frani hand to hand, through manv gCfterBdons^ and came 
ar last in to the p<i$5ession of a man wtio Imd three goodly and virtu¬ 
ous sons all very obedient to their facher, w^hercof he loved all three 
alike. The young men know^iiig the usance of the ring, each desir¬ 
ing to be the most honored among his folk *.. besought his father, 
w^ho w'as now' an old man^ to leave him the ring, . . . The worrhv 
man, w^ho knew not himself how to choose to w'hich he had liefer 
leave the ring, bethought himself * . . to satisfy all three, and priv¬ 
ily let make by a goiid craftsman other two rings which were so 
like unio the first that he himself scarce knew w hich was the true. 
When he came to die he secretly gave each one of his sons his ring, 
wherefore each of themt seekings after their father^s death, to oc¬ 
cupy the inheritance and the honor and denj'ing it to the others, 
produced his ring in witnes of his right, and the three rings being 
fuiind so like one another that tlte true might not be known, the 
question which was the father^s very heir abode pending and v^t 
pendeth. And so I say to you, my turd: of the three Law's given by 
God the Father to the three peoples, each people deemeth itself to 
have His inheritaneCt His true Ijaw and His commandments* bat of 
which in very deed hath them^ even as of the rings, the question yet 
pendeth- 

Such a story suggests that in his thirty-sevenrh year Boccaccio was not 
a dogmatic Christen- Contrast hLs tolerance with the bitrer bigotry of 
Dante, who condemns iVlohajiitticd to perpetually rcpe:ated vivisecrtions in 
hell.** In the second story of The De€J7neT<m the jew Jehannat is con¬ 
verted to Christianity" by the argument {adapted by Voltaire) that Christi¬ 
anity must be divinCt since it has survived so much clerical immorality and 
simony, Boccaccio makes fun of asceticism, purity, the c<infessionaL relics, 
priests, monks, friars, nuns, even the canonization of saints. He thinks most 
monks are hypocrites, and laughs at the “simpletons” who give them ahm 
(\T. jo)* One of hk most hdarious stori^ tells how the friar Cipolla, to 
raise a good coilecdon, promised his audience to display '"a very holy relic* 
one of the angei GabricFs feathers, w hich remained in the Virgin Mary s 
chamber after the Annunciation'' (VI* lo)* The tru^ obscene of the 
stories reJLs how' the virile youth Masetto satisfied an entire nunnery (111, 
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1In anorhcr talc Friar RJmldo cuckulds a husband^ whereupon the nar¬ 
rator asks, “What monks are there that do not do thus?" (VU, 3) 

The ladies in The Decantetan blush a bit at such stories, but enjoy the 
Rabelatsiau-Chauccrian humor; Fdontena, a girl of especially nice manners, 
tells the talc of Rinaldo; and sometimes, says Boccaccio’s least happy image, 
“the ladies kept up such a laughing that you might have drawn all their 
teeth."" iSoccaccjo had been reared in the loose gaiety of Naples, and most 
often diought of love in sensual terms; he smiled at chivalric romance, and 
played Sancho Panza to Dante’s Don QuLvotc. 1 ‘hough tviice married he 
seems to have believed in free love." After recounting a score of stones 
that would today be unfit for 3 tnalc gathering, he makes one of the men 
say to the ladies: ‘1 have noted no act, no word, in fine nothing blame- 
tvorthy, either on your part or on that of us men.” In concluding his book 
the aurhor acknowledges some criticism of the license he has used, and 
csficcially because “I have in sundry places written the truth about the 
friars.” At the same time he congiatidares himself on his “long labor, thor¬ 
oughly accomplished with the aid of the Disdne favor.” 

The Dcdmieron remains one of rhe masterpieces of world literature. Its 
fame may be due more to its morals than to its ait, but er en if immaculate 
it would have merited preservation. It is perfectly constructed—superior 
in this respect to The CmteTbtiTy T j/cr. Its prose set a standard that Italian 
literature has never surpassed, a prose sometimes involved or flowery, but 
for the most part eloquent and vigorous, pungent and vivacious, and clear 
as a mountain stream. It is a book of the love of life. In the greatest disaster 
that had befallen Italy in a thousand years Boccaccio could find in his vitals 
the courage to see beauc)^ humor, goodness, and joy still walking the earth. 
At times he was cynical, as in his unmanly satire on women in the Corhac- 
eh; but in The Decnjneron he was a hearty Rabebts, relishing tl'ie give and 
take, the rough and tumble, of life and love. Despite caricature and exag¬ 
geration the world recognKed itself in the hook; every European language 
translated it; I Ians Sachs and Lessing, Moliere and La Fontaine, Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, took leaves from it admiringly. It will be enjoyed when 
all of Petrarch’s poetry has entered the twilight realm of the praised unread. 

vm, StEKA 

Siena would have challenged the claim of Florence to have begotten the 
Renaissance. There too the violence of faction raised the temperature of 
thought, and conimunal pride nourished art. The w'oolcn industry, the 
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export of Sienese products to the Levant, and the trade of the Via Flaminia 
between Florence and Rome gave the city a moderate aiHuence; by <400 
the squares and principal streets were paved with brick or stone^ and the 
poor were rich enough to stage a revolution. In 1371 the w'oolworkers 
besieged the Palazxo Pubblico, broke down its doors, expelled the business¬ 
men *^5 government, and set up tlte rule of the riformatori, A few days iater 
an army of two thousand men, fully equipped by the mercantile interests, 
made its way into the city, in\'adcd the quarters of the proletariat, and slew 
men, women, and children without discrimination or mercy, spittjng some 
on the lance, hacking others with the sword. The nobility and the lower 
middle class came to the rescue of the commons, the counrerrevolution was 
defeated, and the reform government gave Siena the must honest adminis¬ 
tration that the citizens could recaJL In 1385 the rich nicrchants rose again, 
overthrew the rifomiatori^ and expelled four thousand rebel w’orkmen from 
the city. From that date industry and an declined in Siena,• 

It w’os in this turbulent fourteenth century that Siena reached the zenith 
of her art. On the west side of the spacious Campo—the main square of the 
city—rose the Palazzo Pubblico (1188-1309); the adjoining campanile, the 
Torre de Mangia, rearing its slender height to 334 feet, is tlic most beauriful 
tower in Italy. In 1310 the Sienese architect and sculptor Lorenzo Maitani 
went to Orvicto and designed the lordly facade of the cathedral there; he 
and other Sienese artisrs, and Andrea Pisano, engaged in a frenzy of decora¬ 
tion on the portals, pilasters, and pediments, and produced a miracle in 
marble to commemorate the miracle of Bolscna, In 1377 the great diioma 
of Siena received a similar facade from designs left by Giovanni Pisano, 
perhaps too ornate, but still one of the wonders of inexhaustible Italy. 

Meanw'^hile a brilliant band of Sienese painters had carried on where 
Duccio di Buoninsegna had left off. In 1315 Simone Martini was coiumis- 
doned to decorate the Hall of the Great Council in the Palazzo Pubblico 
with a WiteriiJ, i,e., a CoroTiatian of the Virghi; for Mary was, in law as well 
as in theology, the crowned queen of the city, and might properly preside 
at meetings of the municipal government. The picture dared comparison 
wnth the Ptaestj that Duccio had painted for the cathedral five years before; 
it was not so large, nor so overlaid with gold; like that “majesty** it betrayed 
the Byzantine derivation of Sienese painting by the immobile features and 

■ The icvok of the Siiifieie m tJ7i, the revolt in Flurencc in iJ7S, the 

siTTiiikancoiis rebellitpn of V\'ai Tyler in frigSiLtid, md the i.TpriiiiTigi!i io Fnince alxiur 
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lifeless pose of its crowded characters; perhaps it made some advance in 
color and design. But in 1326 Sinione went to Assisi; there he studied the 
frescoes of Giono; and when he was invited to picture in a chapel of the 
Lower Church the life of Sr. Martin he escaped from the stereotyped faces 
of his earlier work, and achieved a memorable individualization of the great 
Bishop of Tours. At Avignon he met Petrarch, painted ponraics of the 
poet and Laura, and won an appreciative mention in the Cart^tmiere. These 
brief lines, said V^asari, “have given, more fame to Simone than all his own 
works have done ... for a day will come «hcn his paintings will 1« no 
more, whereas the writings of such a man as Petrarcli endure for all time"; 
no geologist w'onld be so optimistic, Benedict Xll made Simone ofScial 
j^ntcr to the papal court (1339); and in diar capacity he Ulustratcd the 
life of the Baptist in the papal chapel, and of the Virgin and the Saviour in 
the portico of rhe cathedraL He died at Avignon in 1344- 
That secularization of art which Simone had cssav'cd in his lav portraits 
was extended by Pietro and Artibrogio Lorenzetti. Perhaps after studying 
in Florence. Pietro abandoned the sentinientai traditions of Sienese painting, 
and produced a series of altar pictures of unprecedented poiver, sometimes 
of savage realism, Tfi the Hall of the Nine (Councilors) in the Palazzo 
Puhblico Ambrogio painted four famous frescoes (1 J37“43): G<iv- 

eminent. The C.ontequences of Evil Govemfiient, Good Govemmejit, and 
The Consequences of Good Goverimient. Here the medieval habit of 
symbolism, .superseded by Giotto, is retained; majestic figures represent 
Siena, Justice, Wisdom, Concord, the Seven Virtues, and Pcace-the last 
reclining gracefully like a Pheidian deity. In M Government Tyranny 
is enthroned, and Terror is his vizier; merchants arc plundered on the road- 
faction and violence incarnadine tlie town. Against the same architectural 
background Good Govermnent shows a population happily busy with 
handicrafts, amusements, and trade; fanners and merchants lead into the 
city mdcs laden with food and goods; children play, maidens dance, viols 
make silent music; and over the scene a winged spirit flies, figuring Security. 
Perhaps it was these energetic brothers-or Orcagna, or Francesco Traioi 
—who pinted the immense fresco. The Triumph of Death, in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, A hunting paitj' of lords and ladies richly attired comes upon 
three open coffins in which royal corpses lie festcring;‘one hunter holds his 
nose at their smell; above the scene hovera the Angel of Death, wielding an 
enormous scythe; in rhe air mtniscers of grace escorr saved souls to paradise, 
while winged demons drag most of the dead into hell; serpents and black 
VTjlturcs entwine and consume rhe naked bodies of women and men; and 
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belo\v^, kings, queens, princes, bishops, cardinals writhe in the ptr of the 
danmed. On a neighboring wall the same authors, in another immense 
fresco, painted on the lefr a Latt Judgment, and on the right a second \nsion 
of hclL All the terrors of medieval tlieology here take physical form; it is 
Dante’s luferno I'isuali/ed without mercy and without stint* 

Siena never emerged from the Middle Ages; there, as in Gubbio, San 
Gimignano, and Sicilv, they survived the Renaissance, They never die, but 
patiently, subtly bide their tijrtc to come again* 


EK. AIILAN 

In i jjt Petrarch rerumed to Avignon, Probably at Vaucluse he wrote 
a pretry essay, De ctu rc/irarw, lauding the solitude that he could bear as a 
healing medicine but not as a sustaining food* It was shortly after this re¬ 
turn to Avignon that he brought the medical fraternity down upon his 
head by exhorting Pope Clement \T, who was in failing health, to beWTire 
of doctors’ prescriptions. have always begged niy friends, and ordered 
my sen'ants, never to let any of these doctors' tricl^ to be tried on my 
body, but always to do the exact contrary of w'hat they advise."" In 1355, 
exasperated by some thcrapeuric fiasco, he composed an intemperate tnvec^ 
thx Against a Fbynciim. He w*as not much better disposed toward lawyers, 
“who spend their entire time in disputations .... over trival questions. 
Hear my verdict upon the whole pack of them. Their fame will die with 
their flesh, and a single grave will suffice for their names and their bones."*" 
To make Avignon completely distasteful to him Pope Innocent VT pro¬ 
posed to excommunicate Petrarch as a necromancer, on the ground that the 
poet was a student of Virgil. Cardinal Talleyrand came to Petrarch’s res¬ 
cue, but the air of saintly ignorance that now perfumed Avignon sickened 
the laureate. He visited his monk brother Gherardo, wrote a wistful trea¬ 
tise De otto relioposoruyn (On the LeSsjtre of Monks}., and toyed with the 
idea of entering a monastery. But when an mvicarion came to him to be the 
palace guest of the dictator of jMdan (1353), he accepted with a readiness 
that shocked his republican friends. 

The ruling family in Milan bore the name Visconti from having often 
filled the post of vicecomhes, or archicptscopal judges. In 1311 the Em¬ 
peror Henry VII appointed Matteo Visconti his vicar in Milan, which, 
like most etdes in northern Italy, loosely acknowledged itself as part of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Though Matteo made serious blunders he governed 
so ably that his descendants held power in Milan dlJ 1447. They were 
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seldom scrupulous, often cruel, sometimes e^'t^avagant, never stupid. They 
taxed the people heavily for the numerous campaigns that brought most of 
northwestern Italy under thetr nile, bur their skill in finding competent ad- 
miuistrarors and generals brought victory to their arms and prosperity to 
M ilan. To the woolen manufactures of the city they added a siik industry; 
they multiplied the canals that exTcnded the city's trade; they gave to life 
and property a security that made their subjects forgetful of liberty. Un¬ 
der their tyranny Milan became one of the richest cities of Europe; its pal¬ 
aces, faced with marble, lined avenues paved with stone. With Cio’i'antli 
V^isconri, handsome, indefatigable, ruthless or generous at need or whim, 
Milan reached its 2,enjth; L.odi. Parma, Crema, PiaccnZia, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Novara, Como, Vcrcclll Alessandria, Tortona, Pontremoli, Asti, Bologna 
acknowledged his rule; and when the .\vignon popes contested his claim to 
Bologna, and visited him with excommunication, he fought Clement V[ 
with courage and bribery, and w'ith 200,000 florins won Bologna, absolu¬ 
tion, and peace (1352). He paid fur his crimes with gout, and adorned his 
despotism with the patronage of poetry, learning, and art. When Petrarch, 
arriving at his court, asked wdiat duties w ouid be expected of him, Giovanni 
replied handsomely: “Only your presence, which wiU grace both myself 
and my rcign.”“ 

Petrarch remained eight years at the V^isconti court in Pavia or Milan, 
During this comfortable subjection he composed in Italian terza rnna a 
series of poems that he called Ttiojifi; the triumph of desire over man, of 
chastity over desire, of death over chastity, of fame over death, of time over 
fame, of eternity over time. Here he sang his final W'ord of Laura; he asked 
pardon for the sensuality of his love, conversed with her chaste ghost, and 
dreamed of being united with her tn paradise-hcr husband having appar¬ 
ently gone cLscwhere. These poems, challenging comparison with Dante, 
represent the triumph of vanity over art. 

Giovanm Visconti, dying in 135‘4. bequeathed his state to three nephews, 
Mattco II was a sensual incompetent, and was fraternally assassinated for 
the honor of the house (1355). Bcmabd governed pan of the duchy from 
Milan, Galea7.zo II the remainder from Pavia. Galeazzo II w-as a capable 
ruler who wore liis golden hair in curls and wedded his children to royaltv. 
VVhen his daughter Violaiue marrietl the Duke of Clarence, son of'King 
Edward III of England, Galca/zo dowered the bride with 100,000 gold 
florins ($5,000,000), and gave the two hundred English attendants of the 
groom such presents as outshone the generosity of the wealthiest contempo- 
rarj' kings; the leavings of the wedding banquet, we are assured, could have 
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fed ten thousand men. So rich was trecento ttaJjr, at a time when England 
was bankrupting herself, and France was bleeding herself white, in the 
Hundred Years’ War. 


T?. VENICE AND GENOA 

In 1354 Duke Giovanni Visconti sem Petrarch to \''enjcc to neeoditc 
peace bemecn V’'enicc and Genoa. 

“You see in Genoa,” the poet had written. *‘a city in the acr of ruling, 
seated on rough Itillsidcs, superb in walls and men,'™ The merchant’s itch 
for gain, pitting the sailor’s pluck against the sea. had plowed lanes of 
Genoese commerce through the Mediterranean to Tunis, Rhodes, Acre, 
and T)Te, to Samos, Lesbos, and Conscancinoplc. through the Black Sea to 
the Oiinca and Trebizond, through Gibraltar and the Atlantic to Rouen 
and Bruges. These enterprising businessmen developed double-entry book¬ 
keeping by 1340, and marine insurance by 1370;*" they borrowed money 
from private investors at seven to ten per cent, nhile in most Itaban cities 
the rate ranged from tuxive to thirty. For a long time the fruits of trade 
were divided, never amicably, among a few rich families—the Doria, the 
Spinola, the Grimaldi, the Fiesrhi. In 13 39 Simone Boccanera led the sailors 
and other workers in a successful revolution, and became the first of a line 
of doges that ruled Genoa till 1797; V'erdi commemorated him in an opera. 
The victors in their turn divided into hostile family groups, and disordered 
the city with costly strife, while Genoa's great rival, Venice, thrived on 
order and unity. 

Next to xMilan, Venice was the richest and strongest state in Italy, and 
without c.xception the most ably governed. Its craftsmen were famous for 
the elegance of their products, mostly made for the luxury trade. Its great 
arsenal employed 16,000 men; 36,000 seamen manned its 3300 vessels of 
war or trade; and m the galleys freemen, not slaves as in the sixteenth 
century, plied the oars, Venetian merchants invaded every market from 
Jerusalem to Antwerp; they traded impartially with Christians and Mo- 
liammedans, and papal excommunications fell upon them with all the force 
of dew upon the earth. Petrarch, xvho had ranged from Naples to Flanders 
in his “love and zeal for seeing many things,'’ maneled at the shipping he 
saw in tite Venetian lagoons; 

I see vessels ... as big as my mansion, their masts taller than its 
tow'trs. They ore as mountains floating on the waters. Thtv go to 
face incalculable dangers in every portion of tJic globe. They bear 
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wine to Englond, honc}^ to Russia, saffron, oil, and lin.cn to Assyria, 
Armenia, Persia, and Araby, wood to and Greece. They 

return heavily laden with products of all kinds, vvliioh are sent hence 
to every part of the world.** 


This lusty trade was fiimiced by private funds colkcred and invested by 
moneylenders who began in the fourteenth century to take the name of 
bankers, hancheni, from the banco or bench on which they sat before their 
tahl^ of cAchange. The chief monetary* units were the lira (a shortening 
of libra, pound) and the ducat (from dues, duke, doge), a gold coin of 
35^0 grams. Tliis and the Florentine florin were the most stable and most 
widely honored currencies in Christendom,* 

^Lifc here was almost as gay as in the Xapics of Boccaccio’s youth. The 

V enetians celebrated their holidays and victories with majesde ceremonies, 
canned and colored their pfeisure vessels and their men-o’-w^ar, draped their 
flesh in Oriental silks, brightened rheir rabies with \'enetian glass, and made 
much music on their waters and in their homes. In 1365 the Doge Lorenzo 
CeLsi, accompamed by Petrarch, presided over a competition among the 
best musicians in Italy; poems were chanted to various accompaniments, 
g^t choruses smg, and the first prize was awarded to Francesco Landino 
of Florence* a blind compo^^er of balhds and madrigals, Lorenzo Veneziano 
and others were making the transition from mediesml severity to Renais- 
^ce ^ce tn frescoes and polyptychs already presaging the colorfulness of 

V cnecian painting. Houses, palaces, and churches rose like corals out of the 

There were no castles in Venice, no fortified dwellings, no massive 
forbidding walls, for here prii ate feud soon submitted to public law, and, 
besides, almost every mansion had a natural moat. Architectural design ww 
still Gothic, but light and graceful as northern Gothic dared not be In this 
^nod the majesric church of Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari was built; St. 
Mark s continuedt every now and then, to lift its aging face with vouthful 
decorations of sculpture, mosaic, and arabestjues, and superimposed Gothic 
^ves upon some round arches of the old Byzantine fonn. Though the 
Piazza San Marco had not yet received its full encirclement of architecture 
Petrarch doubted “if it has an equal within the bounds of the world.'*** 

All this beauty, quivering in the reflection of the Grand Canal, all this 
monolithic s^cturc of economy and government, ruling an Adriatic and 
Aegean empire from an Archimedean fragment of the earth, met a mortal 
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challenge tn 1 378. when the old strife with Genoa reached its peak. Luciano 
Doria led a Genoese armada up to Pola, found the main Venetian fleet 
weakened by an cptdetnic among the sailois, and in an overwhelnriing vic¬ 
tory captured fifteen galleys and nearly two thousand men. Luciano losjt 
his life in the battle, but his brother xVmbrogio, succeeding him as admiral, 
tfxjk the town of Oiloggia-on a narrow promontory some fifteen miles 
south of Vemce—formed an alliance with Padua, blocked all Venetian ship¬ 
ping, and prepared, with Genoese seamen and Paduan mercenaries, to in¬ 
vade \^crace itself. The proud city, apparently defenseless, asked for terms; 
these were so insolent and severe that the Great Council resolved to fight 
for every^ foot of water in the lagoons. The rich poured their hidden wealth 
bto the coffers of the state; the people labored day and night to build an¬ 
other fleer; floating fortresses were raised around the islands, and were 
equipped with cannon, now for the first rime appearing in Italy (1379), 
Bur the Genoese and Paduans, having already blockaded V'enice from the 
sea, stretched a cordon of troops across its land approaches, and shut off the 
city’s food supply. While some of the population starved, Vittore Pisani 
trained rccruics for the new navy, fn December, j 379, Pisani and the Dofje 
Andrea Contarini led the reconstituted fleet—thirty-four galleys, sL\ty lar^ 
craft, four hundred small boats-to besiege the Genoese and their ships at 
Cliioggb, The Genoese fleet vi'as too small to face the new Venetian navy; 
V’enetLin cannon shot into the Genoese vessels, fortresses, and barracks 
stones weighing 150 pounds, killing, among many, the Genoese admiral 
Pietro Doria. Tlic Genoese, starving, asked leave to evacuate the women 
and children from Qiiuggia; the Venetians consented; but when the Geno¬ 
ese offered to yield if their fleet should be allowed to depart, it was the turn 
of Venice to demand unconditiunaJ surrender. For sin months the siege of 
Oiioggia continued; at last, reduced by disease and death, the Genoese gave 
up; and Venice treated them luimancly. When Amadeus VI, Count of 
Savoy, offered mediation the e.'chaustcd rivals agreed; they made mutual 
concessions, exchanged prisoners, and resigned themselves to peace 

TWILIGHT OF THE “TRECE>nro” 

Petrarch, sampling every city and eveiy host, took up his residence in 
Venice in 1361, and lived there for seven years. He brought his library 
with him, containing almost all tbc Larin classics except Lucretius, In an 
eloquent letter he deeded the precious collection to \'enice, but reserved its 
use to himself till his death. As a gEsture of appreciation the Venetian gov- 
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eminent iissigncd lo him the PaJazio Molina, furnished for Ills comfort. 
However, Petrarch cook his books with him on his later it'anderings; at his 
dearh they fell into the hands of his last host, Francesco 1 da Carrara, an 
enemy of Venice; some were kept at Padua, most were sold or otherwise 
dispersed. 

It was probably at X’cnice that he wrote an essay De officio et 
mperntoris (On tbe Duty ami VirtueT of an Etuperor), and a long concate¬ 
nation of dialogues De remediis utriusipte formme (Remedies for Both 
[Good jjid Had] Fortune}. He counsels modesty in pms[>eKty and cour¬ 
age in adversity; warns against hitching one’s happiness to earthly ticrories 
or goods; reaches how to bear with toothache, obesity, the loss of a wife, 
the fluctuations of fame. It is all good advice, but it is all in Seneca. About 
this rime, too, he composed his greatest prose work, De tvrir illustrihus, 
thirty-one biographies of Roman celebrities from Romulus to Caesar; the 
350 octavo pages devoted to Caesar constituted the most thorough life of 
that statesman till the nineteenth century. 

Petrarch left \'emce in 1368 for Pavia, hoping to negotiate 3 peace there 
bens een Galeazzo II Viscond and Pope Urban V, only to learn that elo- 
tiucncc without guns finds no cars among diplomats. In 1370 he accepted 
the invitation of Francesco 1 da Carrara to live for the second time as a 
royal guest in Padua. Rut his aging nerves resented the city’s bustle, and he 
soon retired to a modest villa at Arqua, in the Euganean hills, twelve miles 
southwest of Padua. There lie passed the remaining four years of his life. 
He gathered and edited his letters for posthumous publication, and w^mte a 
chamiing miniature autobiography, Ephtola ad posteros (1371). Again he 
yielded to the philosopher’s ancient failing—to tell statesmen how to man¬ 
age states. In De rcpuhlka optmie admmhtranda (1372 ) he advised the 
lord of Padmi to *’bc not the master but the father of thy subjects, and to 
love them as thy diUdrcn"; to drain marches, ensure a food supply, maintain 
churches, support the sick and helpless, and give prorection and patronage 
to men of letters-ou whose pens all fame depends. Tlicn he took up The 
Decameron, and translated the story of Griselda into Latin to win for it a 
F,uropean audience, 

Boccaccio was now in a mood to regret that he had ever written The 
Decar/ieroji or the sensual poems of his youth. In 1361 a dying monk had 
sent him a message reproaching him with his evil life and merry talcs, and 
prophesj'ing for him, in case he deferred reform, a speedy death and ever- 
lasting agonies in hell, BiK'cacdo had never been an assiduous thinker; be 
accepted the delusions of hU time in regard to casting horoscopes and teR- 
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ing fhe future through drcani^S; he believed in a multitude of demons, and 
thought that Aeneas had veritably visited Hades.®* He tumcii now to 
orthodoxy, and thought of selling his books and becoming a monk. Pe¬ 
trarch, advised of this, besought him to take a middle course: to turn from 
the writing of amorous Italian poems and voveiie to the earnest study of the 
Latin and Greek classics. Boccaccio accepted the counsel of his “venerable 
master,'* and became the first Greek humanist in ^Vestem Europe. 

Urged on by Petrarch, he collected classical manuscripts; rescued books 
XI-X\T of the AnnalSj and books l-V of the Histories^ of Tacitus from 
their oblivion in the neglected library of Monte Cassino; restored the texts 
of Martial and Ausonius, and contrived to give Homer to the Western 
world. Some scholars in the Age of Faith had carried on a knowledge of 
Greek, but in Boccaccio’s day Greek had almost totally disappeared from 
the ken of the West except in half-Grcek Southern Italy. In 1341 Petrarch 
began to study Greek with the Calabrian monk Bailaam. When a bishopric 
in Calabria fell vacant Petrarch successfully recommended Barlaam for it; 
the monk departed, and Petrarch dropped Greek for lack of a teacher, a 
grammar, or a lexicon; no such books were then available in Larin or Italian. 
In T 559 Boccaccio met at Milan one of Bailaam's pupils, Leon PiJatus, He 
inticcd him to Florence, and persuaded rhe university—which had been 
founded eleven years before-to establish a chair of Greek for Pi lams. Pe¬ 
trarch helped to pay his salary, sent copies of the Iliad and the Odyaey to 
Boccaccio, and comniisisioncd Pilatus to translate them into Latin. The 
work was frequently delayed, and involved Petnrch in a troublesome cor- 
respcindencc; he complained that the letters of Pilatus svcrc even longer 
and dirtier than his beard;*’ only through Boccaccio’s exhortations and co¬ 
operation was Pilatus prodded to complete the task. This inaccurate and 
prosaic version w*as the only Larin translation of tlomcr known to Europe 
in the fourteenth century. 

Meanwhile Pilatus had taught Boccaccio enough Greek to read the 
Greek haltingly. Boccaccio confessed that he understood the texts 

only partly, but described what he did understand as surpassingly beautiful. 
Inspired by these books and Petrarch, he devoted almost ail his remaining 
literary work to the purpose of proinoring in Latin Europe a knowledge 
of Greek literature, mythology, and hssron% in a series of brief biographies 
De casibus %^oTum ithisiTiimi (On the Vicissitttdes Famous Men) he 
ranged from Adam to King John of France; in De darts niuUeribus he told 
the stories of famous women from Eve to Queen Joanna 1 of Naples; in De 
montibuSf silvis^ fomibus, etc., he described in alphaberical order the moun- 
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taia?, forests, springs, rivers, and lakes named in Greek literature; and in 
De f^ettealo^ deoTunj he eomp(5sed a handbook of classical mytbologv- 
So dccjdy did he bescome absorbed in his subject that he spoke of the Oiris- 
dan God as Jove, of Satan as Pluto, of Venus and Mars as if they were as 
real as Mary and Christ. These books seem now intolerably dull, w'Htten in 
bad Latin and with middling scholarship; but in their time they were pre¬ 
cious manuals for students of Greece, and played an important role in ini- 
plementing the Renaissance. 

So Boccaccio moved from the escapades of youth to the dignity of old 
age. Florence used him now and then as a diplomat, sending him on mis¬ 
sions to Forli, Avignon, Ravenna, and Venice. At sixty he was physically 
weak, suffering from dty scab and "more maladies than 1 know how to 
enumerate.”" He lived in suburban Ccrtaldo in bitter poverty, Perhap it 
was to aid him financLilly that some friends in 1373 persuaded the Floren¬ 
tine Signorj' to create A cathedra Danteica, or chair of Dante, and to py 
Boccaccio a hundred dorim; (52500) to give a couise of lectures on Dante 
in the fiadia. His health broke don'n before the course was cornplcte, and 
he turned to Certaldo reconciled to death. 

Petrarch had written, “I desire that death find me ready and writing, or, 
if it please Christ, praying and in tears.”" On Iris seventieth birthday, July 
20, r 374, he was found leaning over a book, apparently sleeping, actually 
dead. In his will he left fifty florins to buy a mantle for Boccaccio as pro- 
recrion against the cold during the long winter nights. On December it, 
1375, Boccaccio too died, aged stxry-onc. For fifty years now Italy would 
lie fallow', till tlie seeds that these men had planted w'ould come to flow'cr. 


KIl. PKRSPECTITO 

We have foliow'ed Petrarch and Boccaccio through Italy. But politically 
there was no Italy; there were only city'-states, fragments free to consume 
themselves in hate and w'ar. Pisa destroyed its commercial rival .-Vinalfi; 
Milan destroyed Piacenza; Genoa and Florence destroyed Pisi; V'enice 
destroyed Genoa; and half of Europe would Join most of Italy to destroy 
Venice, The collapse of central government in the barbarian invasions, the 
"Gothic War" of the sucth century, the Lombard-Byzantine dichotomy of 
the peninsula, the decay of the Roman roads, the contest of Lombards and 
popes, the conflict of papacy and Empire, the papal fear that one secular 
power sovereign from the Alp to Sicily would make the pope a prisoner, 
subjecting the spiritual head of Europe to the political leader of a state: all 
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these had wrought the disunity of Italy. Partisaiis of the popes and pam- 
sans of the emperors not only divided Italy, they split almost every city into 
Guelf and Gldbellinc; and even when that strife subsided the old labels 
W'crc used by new rivalries, and the lava of hate flowed into all the avenues 
of life. If Ghihcllines wore feathers on one side of their caps, Guelfs wore 
them on the other; if Ghibellines cut fruit cross^visc, Guelfs cut it straight 
dowTt; if Ghibellines wore white roses, Guelfs wore red. In Crema the 
Ghibellines of Milan tore a statue of Christ from a church altar and burned 
it bccaused its face was uimcd in what was considered a Guelf direction; 
in Ghibellinc Ber^arni> sonic Calabrians were murdered by their hosts, who 
discovered from their way of eating garlic that they were Guelfs. ^ The 
dmid weakness of individuals, the insecurity of grou|^. and the delusion of 
superiority generated perpetual fear, suspicion, dtsLike, and contempt of 
the different, the alien, and the Strang. 

Out of these impediments to unity rose the Italian city-state.^ ,Vlcn 
thought in terms of their city, and only a few philosophers like Machiavelli, 
or a poet like Petrarch, could think of Italy as a whole; even in the skteenth 
century Cellini would refer to Florentines as “men of our nation," and to 
Florence as “my fatherland." Petrarch, freed by foreign residence from a 
merely local patriotism, mourned the petty wars and divisions^ of hk native 
country, and in an eloquent od^-ltatia .i/iaf-besought the princts of Italy 
to give her unity and peace. 

O my owTi Itaty'.—though words are vain 
The mortal wounds to close 
Innumerable that thy bosom stain— 

Yet may it soothe my pain 
To sing of Tiber’s woes 

And Amo’s wrongs, as on Po’s saddened shore 
Mournful I waodcr, and my numbcis pour. . ., 

Oh, is this not the mil my foot first pressed? 

And here, in cradled rest 

Was 1 not softly hushed and fondly reared? 

Oh, is not this my countiy-so endeared 
By everi’ filial de— 

Iti who« earth shrouded both my parents he? 

Oh. by this tender thought 

Your hard hearts to some pity wrought, 

Lcrtik on the people’s grief. 

Who, under God, of you erpect relief. 
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And, if ye but nieni. 

Virtue shall rouse her in embattled might, 

x\gainst blind fury bent, 

Nor long shall doubtful hang the unequal hghc. 

No, no! The ancient Hamc 

Is not c^nguished yet, that raised the Italian name! 

Penarch had dreamed that RIenzo might make Italv onej when that 
bubble burst he turned like Dante to the head of the Holy Raman Empire, 
theoretically the secular heir to all the temporal powers of the pagan Roman 
Empire in the West. Soon after Rienzo’s retirement (1347) Petrarch ad¬ 
dressed a stirring message to Charles W. iGng of Bohemia and, as "King of 
the Romans,” heir apparent to the Impenal throne. Let the King come 
down to Rome and be crowmed emperor, the poet pleaded; let him make 
Rome, not Prague, his capital; let him restore unity, order, and peace to 
“the garden of the Empire"-Italy,®' When Charles crossed the Alp in 
1354 invited Petrarch to meet him at Mantua, and listened courteously 
to appeals echoing the impassioned pleas of Dante to Charles’s grandfather 
Henry V^ll. But Oiarles, having no force adequate to conquer all the 
despots of Lombardy and all the citizens of Florence and Venice, hurried to 
Rome, got himself crowned by a papal prefect for lack of a pope, and then 
hastened back to Bohemia, sedulously selling Imperial vicarbtcs on the way. 
Two years later Petrarch went to him in Prague as Milanese ambassador, 
but with no significant results for Italy, 

Perhap there would have been no Renaissance tf Petrarch had had h’is 
way. The fragmentation of Italy favored the Renaissance. Large states 
promote order and power rather than liberty or art. The commercial 
rivahy' of the Italian cities inaugurated and completed the work of the 
Crusnidcs in developing the economy and wealth of Italy. The variety of 
political centers multiplied interurban strife, but these modest conflicts 
never totaled the death and desrniction caused in France by the Hundred 
Years* War. Local independence weakened the capacitj' of Italy to defend 
herself against foreign invasion, but it generated a noble rivalry of the cities 
and princes In cultural patronage, in the zeal to excel in architecture, sculp¬ 
ture. painting, education, scholarship, poetry'. Renaissance Italy, bke 
Goethe's GermanV, had many ParLses. 

\^*c need not exaggerate, to appreciate, the degree in which Petrarch and 
Boccaccio prepared the Rcnais»ince. Both were still mortgaged to medieval 
ideas. The great story'teller, in his lusty youth, laughed at clerical im¬ 
morality and relicmongering, but so had millions of medieval men and 
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women: and he became more orthodox and medieval in chose very years in 
which he studied Greek. Petrarch properly and prophetically described 
himself as standing licrween two eras.* He accepted the dogmas of the 
Church even while he flayed the morals of Avignon; he loved rhe classics 
with a troubled conscience at the close of the Age of Fairh as Jerome had 
loved them at its opening; he wTote excellent medieval essaj^ on contempr 
of the secular world and on the holy peace of the religious life. Nevertheless, 
he was more faithful to the classics than to Laura; he sought and cherished 
ancient manuscripts, and inspired others to do the same; he ovGr]ea[>ed 
nearly ail medieval authors except Augustine to regain continuity with 
Latin literature; he formed his manner and style on N'irgil and Cicero; and 
he thought more of the fame of his name than of the immortality of his soul. 
His poems fostered a century* i>f artificial sonneteering in Italy, but they 
helped to mold the sonnets of Shakespeare. His eager spirit passed down 
to Pico, his polished form to Politian; his letters and essays threw a bridge 
of classical urbanity and grace between Seneca and Montaigne; his recon¬ 
ciliation of antit|uity and Christianity matured in Popes Nicholas V and 
Leo X, He was rruiy, in these U'ays, tlic Father of the Renaissance, 

But again it would be an error to overrate the contributions of antiquity 
to this Italian apogee. !t w’as a fulIlillmeTit rather than a revolution, and the 
medieval maturation played a far greater role than the recovery of classic 
manuscripts and art. .Many medieval scholars had known and loved the 
pagan classics; it was the monks who had presert'ed them; it was clerics who 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had translated or edited them. The 
great universities had since (too passed down to the youth of Europe some 
measure of the mental and moral heritage of tlie race, The growth of a 
critical philosophy in Erigcna and Abelard, the introduction of Aristotle 
and Avcmics into university curriculunis, the brave proposal of Aquinas to 
prove nearly all Chrisrian dogmas by reason, so soon followed by Duns 
Scotus* confession that most of these doctrines were beyond reason, had 
reared and shattered the intellectual edifice of Scholasticism, and had left 
the educated Chrisrian free to attempt a new synihesis of pagan philosophy 
and medieval theologv' with the experience of life. Tlic liberation of the 
towns from feudal hindrances, the widening of commerce, the spread of a 
money econoiity~all these had preceded Petrarch’s birth. Roger of Sicily 
and Frederick II, not to speak of Moslem caliphs and sultans, had taught 
rulers to give glamour to power by patronizing art and poetry, science and 
philosophy, .Medieval men and women, despite an otherw’orldly minority, 
had kept, unabashed, the natural human rclisli for the simple and sensual 
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pictures of life. The men who conceived, built, and carved the cathedrals 
had their own sense of t>cauty, and a sublimity of thought and fonn never 

all the bases of the Renaissance had been established by the 
rime of Petrarch’s death. The amazing growth and zest of Italian trade and 
industry had gathered the w'calth that financed the movement, and the 
passage from rural peace and stagnation to urban vitality and stimulus had 
begotten the muod that nourished it- The political basis had been prepared 
in the freedom and rivalry of the cities, in the overthrow of an idle arb^ 
tocracy, in the rise of educated princes and a virile bourgeoisie. The lit¬ 
erary basis had been prepared in the improvcmeiit of the vernacular lan¬ 
guages, and in the zed for recovering and studying the classics of Greece 
and Rome. The ethical bases had been laid; increasii^ wealth was breaking 
down old moral restraints; contact with Islam in commerce and Crusades 
bad encouraged a new tolerance for doctrinal and moral deviarions from 
traditional beliefs and tvays; the rediscovery of a pagan world relatively 
free in thought and conduct shared in undermining medieval dogmas and 
moralicyi interest in a future life gave ground befure secular, human, 
earthly concerns. Esthetic development proceeded; the medieval hymns, 
the cycles of romance, the songs of the troubadours, the sonnets of Dante 
and his Italian predecessors, the sculptured haimony and form of The Di¬ 
vine Co7nedyf had left a heritage of literary art; the classic models trans- 
inirred a refinement of taste and thought, a polish and politeness of speech 
and style, to Petrarch, w'Ko w'ould bequeath it to an intcmarional dynasty 
of urbane genius from Erasmus to Anaiolc France, And a revolution in art 
had begun w'ben Giotto abandoned the mvsric rigor of Byzantine mosaics 
to study men and women in the actual flow and natural grace of their lives 
In Italy all roads wxre leading to the Renaissance- 


surpassed. 

Therefore 


CHAPTER II 


The Popes in Avignon 

1309-77 


I, THE BAU^TjOKIAN CAPTIVITY 

I N 1309 Pope Clcineiit V removed the papacy from Rome to Avi^on. 

He was a Frenchman, the former bishop of Bordeairs; he owed his ele¬ 
vation to Philip IV of France, who had startled all Chrisrendotn by not 
only defeating Pope Boniface VIII but arresting liinu humiliating him, and 
almost staiA'ing him to death. Clements life would be unsafe in a Rome 
that resen’cd to itself the right to maltreat a pope, and resented the insolent 
irreverence of the King; moreover, the French cardinals formed now a 
large majority in the Sacred College, and refused to entrust themselves to 
Italy, So Clement stayed awhile at Lyons and Poiriers; then, hoping to be 
less subject to Philip in a territory owned hy the king of Naples as count 
of Provence, he took up his residence in Avignon, just across the Rhone 
from fourteenth-century France. 

The inuiiense ctfon of the papacy from Gregory \11 (1073-85) to 
Boniface VIII ( 1194-1303) to form a European world state by subordi¬ 
nating the kings to the popes had faUed; nationalism had triumphed over 
a theocratic federalism; even in Italy the republics of Florence and Venice, 
the city-states of Lombardy, and the Kingdom of Naples rejected ec¬ 
clesiastical control; a republic twice raised its head in Rome; and in the 
other Papal States* military adventurers or feudal magnates—Bagltoni, 
Benrivogli, MalatestAs, Manfredi, Sforxas-were replacing the vicars of 
the Church with their own s\vashbuckling authority. The papacy in Rome 
had wielded the prestige of centuries, and the nations had learned to do ii 
homage and send it fees; but a papacy of continuously French pontiffs 

* The P&rail Siatej ntiy be lliied umief four provinces: 

[. LATIUM, ciMuaimilB ihe cities cif Tivoli, Gvita CmeElAiu, Subiaco, Viterbo, Anigni, 
Chtia, snd Rtimci 

IL UiUBRIA. with Nami, Spoltto, FoLigrft, Aaisi, and Gchbio: 

ill. T\iE MARCHES, with ASCDI4 Loreto^ Ancona, Scnigallia,, Urbincf* CaiticdntH Fahri^ 

iiw, lod Pti^rai and ^ ^ , 

IV* THE ROMAGNA, with Rirmni. Cestna, ForiL, Faeitai* Rivemia, ImoJa, Bologna, and 

Fcrma. 
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(1305^78), almost imprisoned by the kings of France, and lending them 
great sums to carr\‘ on their wars, seemed to Germany, Bohemia, ftaEy, 
and England a hukile power, the psychological weapon of the French 
monarchy. Increasingly those nadons ignored its escammunicarions and 
interdicts, and only \\nth rising reluctance yielded it a declining reverence. 

Against these difficulties Getneni V labored with patience, if not w-ith 
fortitude. He bowed as little as he could to Philip 1 V\ who held o%'er 
Clement s head the threat of a scandalous post-mortem inquest into the 
private conduct and beliefs of Boniface \^ll. Harassed for funds, the 
Pope sold ecclesiastical benefices to the highest bidder^ but he lent tacit 
approval to the merciless reports that the mayor of Angers and the bishop 
of Mende presented on the subject of dertcal morals and Church reform 
to the Council of Vienne (131 (),’ He himself led a dean and frugal life, 
and practised an imdemunstrarive piety. He protected the great physician 
and critic of the Church, Arnold of Villanova, from persecution for 
heresy; he reorganized medical studies at Montpellier on Greek and 
Arabic texts; and tried—though he failed-to establish chairs of Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic in the univemries. To all his troubles was added a 
painful disease—/upu/ur, probably a fistula— u'hich compelled him to shun 
society, and killed him in 1314. In a better environment he would have 
been an ornament to the Church, 

The chaotic interregnum that foUow'ed revealed the temper of the times. 
I>anre write to the Italian cardinals ui^iiig them to hold out for an Italian 
pope and a return to Rome; but only six of the twenty-three cardinals 
tvere Italian; and when the conclave met in 2 locked room* at Carpenrra.s, 
near Avignon, it was surrounded by a Gascon populace that shouted; 
“Death to die Italian cardinals!*' The house.s of these prelates were at¬ 
tacked and destroyed; the crowd set fire to the building that housed the 
conclave; the cardinals broke a passage through the rear wall, and fled 
from the fire and the mob. For nvo years no further attempt was made 
to choose a pope. Finally at Lyons, under the protection of French sol¬ 
diery, the cardinals raised to the papacy a man already seventy-twm years 
of age, w'ho might reasonably be expected to die soon, but who was des¬ 
tined to mle the Giurch for e^litcen years with rugged zeal, insatiable 
avidity, and imperial w'ill. John XXII had been bom at Cahons in southern 
France, the son of 2 cobbler; it w’as the second time that a cobbler’s son 


* Since 11*4 h liatl been the ciifitijin tD lack up [he cATiUnd^ ulicn tficy met in ctintiUve 
{(an chve, wiili a keyj to cIhkhc ^ p^>pc. 
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had risen, by the remarkablt democracy of an aurhoritadan Church, to 
the highest place in Chrisrendom; Urban I\^ (1161-4) shown the tvay. 
Employed as a teacher for the children of the French king of Naples, John 
studied civil and canon law with such aptitude that the king took him into 
favor. On the king's recommendation Boniface made him bishop of 
Frcjus, and Clement V raised liim to the see of Avignon. At Carpenrras 
the gold of Robert of Naples silenced the patriotism of the Italian cardi¬ 
nals, and the cobbler’s son became one of the strongest of the popes. 

He displayed abilities rarclv' conihined: scholarly studies and administra¬ 
tive sldlL Under his leadership the Avignon papacy developed a compe¬ 
tent. if corrupt, bureaucratic organb.ation, and a fiscal staff that shocked 
the envious chanctlicrics of Europe wHth its capacity for gathering reve¬ 
nues. John undertook a dozen major confiicts that called for funds; like 
his predecessor he sold benefices, but without a blush; by sundrj' devices 
this scion of the banking town of Cahors so fattened the papa! treasury 
that at his death it held >8,ooo.ooo gold Borins (1450,000.000), and 7.000,- 
000 in plate and jewelry.* He explained that the papal Curia had lost much 
of its income from Italy, and had to build its offices, staff, and serv¬ 
ices anew. John seems to have felt that he could ser\T God best by win¬ 
ning Mammon to his side. His personal habits tended to an abstemious 
simplicity." 

Meanwhile he patronized learning, shared in establishing medical schools 
at Perugia and Qhors, helped universities, founded a Latin college in 
Armenia, fostered the study of Orienral languages, fought alchemy and 
magic, spent days and nights in scholastic studies, and ended as a theologian 
suspected of heresy. Perhaps to check the spread of a mysticism that 
claimed direct contact with God, John ventured to teach that no one— 
not even the .Mother of God—can attain to the Bearific V'ision until the 
Last Judgment. A storm of protest arose among the eschatological c.xperts; 
the University of Paris denounced the Pope's view, a church synod at Vin¬ 
cennes condemned it as heresy, and Philip Yl of France ordered him to 
reform his theology.' The crafty nonagenarian eluded them all by dying 

(> 334 )- 

John's successor was a man of gentler mold. Benedict Xll. the sou of a 
baker, tried to be a Christian as well as a pope; he resisted the temptation 
to distribute offices among his reIati\TS; he earned an honorable hostility 
by bestowing benefices for merits, not for fees; he repressed briberv' and 
comiprion in all branches of Church administration', he alienated the 
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mendicant orden by commanding them to refoim; he was ncT.-er knomi 
to be cruel or to shed blood in war. All the forces of corruption rejoiced 
at iiis early death 

Oement VI, bom of a noble house in Limousin, was accustomed to 
luxury, gaiety, and art, and could not understand why a pojjc shotdd be 
austere when the papal treasury' was full, x^lmost all Vidio came to him for 
appointments secured them; no one, he said, should depart from him un-> 
satdshed. He announced that any poor clergyman who should come to 
him within the next two montks would panake of his bounty; an eyewit¬ 
ness reckoned that ioo,at>o came * He gave rich gifts to artists and ]K>ecs; 
maintained a stud of horses equal to any in Christendom; admitted women 
freely to his court, enjoyed their charms, and mingled svith them in Gallic 
gallantry. The countess of Turenne was so close to him that she sold ec¬ 
clesiastical preferments with careless publiciry.* Hearing of Qcmciit’s 
good nature, the Romans sent an cinba.ssy inviting him tu reside in Rome, 
E Ic did not relish the pros^’fcct, but he appeased them by declaring that the 
jubilee, which Boniface \Tll had established in 1300 for every hundred 
years, should be celebrated every half century. Rome rejoiced at the nevv'S, 
deposed Rienzo. and renewed its policical submission to the popes. 

Under Clement \T .Avignon became the capital not only of the religion 
but of the politics, culture, pleasure, and corruption of the Ladn w’orld. 
Now the adimnisrrarivc machinery of the Church took its dehnirive form; 
an Apostolic Chamber {camera apoTtoiica) in charge of finances, and 
headed by a popal chamberlain (camerarius) who was second in dignity 
to the pope alone; a Papal Chancery {aaTtcelleTta) whose seven agencies, 
directed by a cardinal vice-chancellor, handled the complex correspond¬ 
ence of the See; a Papal Judiciary composed of prelates and laymen learned 
in canon law, and including the ConsUtory—the pope and his cardinals 
acting as a court of appeals; and an Apostolic Penitentiary—a college of 
clergy who dealt with marital disfiensations, excommunication and inter¬ 
dict, and heard the confessions of chose seeking papal absolution. 

To house the pope and his aides, these minisrics and agencies, their 
staffs and servants, ^nedict Xfl began, and Urban V completed, the im¬ 
mense Palace of the Popes, a congeries of Gothic buildings—living cham¬ 
bers, council hails, chattels, and ofHces—enclosing two courts, and them¬ 
selves enclosed by migliiy ramparts whose height and breadth and massive 
towers suggest that the popes, if besieged, would rely on no miracle for 
their defense. Benedict XII invited Giotto to come and, decorate the palace 
and the adjoining cathedral; Giotto planned to come, bur died; and in 1338 
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ficacdicc summoned from Siena Simone Martini, whose frescoes, now ob¬ 
literated, marked the zenith of painting in Avignon. Around this palace, 
in lesser paiaccs. mansions, tenements, and hovels, gathered a great popula¬ 
tion of prelates, envoys, lawyers, merchants, artists, poets, sen'ants, sol¬ 
diers, beggars, and prosriruics of every grade from cultured courtesans to 
tavern tarts. Here, for the most part, dwelt those bishops ht parrihu^ 
infidelimtt who were appointed to sees that had fallen into the hands of 
non-Christians. 

We. who are inured to colossal figures, can imagine the amount of 
money required to support this complex administrative establishment and 
its entourage. Several sources of income were nearly dried up: Italy, 
deserted by the papacy, sent hardly anything; Germany, at odds with 
John XXII, sent half its usual tribute; France, holding the Church almost 
at its mercy, appropriated for secular purposes a large parr of French ec¬ 
clesiastical revenues, and borrowed heavily from the papacy to finance 
the Hundred Years' War; Frtgland severely restricted the flow' of money 
to a Church that was in effect an ally of France. To meet this situation 
the A\'ignon popes W'erc driven to develop every trickle of revenue. Fach 
bishop or abbot, w'hether appointed by pope or secular prince, transmitted 
to the Curia, as an inaugural fee, one third of his prospective income for 
a year, and paid exasperating gratuities to the numerous mtemsediaries who 
had supported his nomination. If he became an archbishop he had to pay 
a sul>stanrial fee for the archiepnctipal pallium—a circular band of white 
wool, worn over tbe chasuble as the insignia of his office. When a new' 
pontiff was elected, every ecclesiastical benefice or office sent him its full 
revenue for one v'ear (annates), and thereafter a tenth of its revenue in 
each year; additional voluntary contributions w'ere expected from time to 
rime. On the death of any cardinal, archbishop, bishop, or abbot, his per¬ 
sonal possessions and effects belonged to the papacy, fn the interim be- 
tw'een such death and the installation of a new appointee die popes re¬ 
ceived tbe revenues, and paid die expenses, of the benefice; and they w ere 
accused of deliberately extending this interval. Every ecclesiastical ap¬ 
pointee w'as held responsible for dues unpaid by his predecessors. As 
bishops and abbots were in many cases feudal proprietors of estates re¬ 
ceived in fief from the king, they had to pay him tribute and provide him 
with soldiery, so that many were hard pressed to iticct their combined ec- 
dcsiasticsl and secular obligations; and as the papal exactions were more 
severe than the state's, wc find the hierarchy sometimes supporting tbe 
king against the pope. The ,\vignon pontiffs almost completely ignored 
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the ancient rights of cathedral chaptets or monastic councils to choose 
bishops or abbots; and thtse by-passed collators joined in the accntnnlating 
rtscniinent. Cases tried in the Papal Judiciary usually required the ex¬ 
pensive help of lawyers, who had to pay an annual fee for license to plead 
in the pap^ courts. Even’ judgment or favor received from the Curia 
expected a gift in acknowledgment; even permission to be ordained had 
to be bought. The secular guvertunents of Europe looked with awe and 
fury upon the fiscal machinery of the popes.^ 

ftotests arose from every quarter, and nor least vigorously from church¬ 
men themselves. The Spanish prelate Alvaro Pelayo, though thoroughly 
loyal to the papacy, WTote On the La:fnentati(m of the OttiTcb, in which 
he mourned that “Whenever 1 entered the chambers of the ecclesiastics of 
the papial court, I found brokers and clergy engaged in weighing and 
reckoning the money that lay in heaps before them. . . . Wolves are in 
control of the Church, and feed on the blood” of the Christian flock.* 
Cardinal Napoieone Orsini was disturbed to find that nearly all the bish¬ 
oprics of Italy were the object of barter or family intrigue under Clem¬ 
ent V, Edward HI of England, himself adept in taxation, reminded Clem¬ 
ent V^l that “the successor of the Apostles was commksioned to lead the 
Lord’s sheep to the pasture, not to fleece them,"* and the English parlia¬ 
ment passed several statutes to check the taxing power of the popes in 
Britain. In Germany papal coU«:Tors W’crc hunted down, imprisoned, 
mutilated, in some cases strangled. In 1372 the clergy of Cologne, Bonn, 
Xamcn, and Mainz bound themselves by oath not to pay the titlie de¬ 
manded by Gregory XI. In Prance many benefices were ruined by a 
tragic combination of wur, the Black Death, pillage by brigands, and the 
exactions of papal collectors; many pastors abandoned their parishes. 

To such complaints the popes replied that ecclesiastical administration 
required all these funds, that incorruptible agents were hard to find, and 
that they themselves were in a sea of troubles. Probably under duress, 
Clement VI lent Philip VI of France 502,000 gold florins ((14,800,000), 
and 3,517,000 more ($87,915,000) to King John 11 ,’® Great outlays were 
required to rciconqucr the lost papal states in Italy, Despite all taxes the 
popes suffered dire deficits. John XXfl rescued the papal treasury by 
paying into it 440,000 florins from his personal funds; Innocent M sold 
his silver plate, liis jewelrj' and works of art; Urban V’ had to borrow 
jo,ooo florins from his cardinals; Gregory XI owed 120,000 francs when 
he died. 
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Critics retorted that deficits were caused nor by legirrmaTe outlays bur 
by the worldly luxury of the papal court and its hangers-on. Qeiticnt VI 
was surrounded by male and female relatives attired in precious stuffs and 
fursj by knights, squires, sergeants at anus, chaplains, ushers, chamberlair^ 
musicians, poets, artists, doctors, scientists, tailors, philosophers, and chefs 
who were the envy of kings—all in all, some four hundred persons, all 
fed* clothed, lodged, and salaried by a lovably lavish Pope ivho had never 
known the cost of money, Qeinent thought of himsdf as a ruler who had 
CO awe his subjects and impress ambassadors by ^'comipicuous consump¬ 
tion” after die custom of kings. The cardinals too, as the royal council of 
a state as well as the princes of the Church, had to maintain establishments 
befirting their dignity and power; their retinues, equipages, banquets were 
the talk of the to^^Ti. Perhaps Cardinal Bernard of Garves overdid it, who 
hired fift\'-onc dwellings to house his retainers; and Cardinal Peter of 
Banhac, five of whose ten stables sheltered chiny-ninc horses in comfort 
and style. Even bishops fell in line, and, despite remonstrances from 
provincial synods* kept rich establishments witJi jesters, falcons^ and dogs. 

Avignon now assumed the morals, as well as the manners, of royal 
courts. Venality there w^as notorious. Guillaiime Ditrand, Bishop of 
Mtnde, reported to the Council of Vienne! 

The whole Church might be reformed if the Church of Rome would 
begin bv removing evil examples from itself... by which men are 
scandalized, and the whole people, as it were, infected. ... For in all 
lands . . p the holy Church of God, and especially the most holy 
Church of Rome, is in evil repute; and all cry and publish it abroad 
tliat within her bosom all men, from xhc greatest unto even the 
leasts have set cheir hearts upim covetousness. . . . T^at the 
Christian foik take from the ckrg)’' pernicious examples of gluttony 
is dear and notorious, since the said elerg}" feast mote luxuriously 
and splendidly, and with more dishes, than prince;» and kirigs.^' 

And Petrarch, a master of words, exhausted his vocabulary of vituperation 
to brand Avignon as 

the impious Babylon, the hell on earth, the sink of vice, the seu er 
of the world. Theft? is in it neither faith nor charity nor religion nor 
the fear of God. .. , All tlie filth and w ickedne^ of the world have 
run together here. ^ ^ ^ Old men plunge hot and headlong into the 
arms of Venus; forgetting rheir age, dignity, and powders, they rush 
mto tvery shame, as if all their gJory consisted not in the cross of 
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Christ but in feasting, dninlfmncss, and unchastity. , . . Fomica- 
tinn, incest, rape, aduhery are the lascivious delights of the pontifi¬ 
cal garnes.^ 

Such Testimony, from an eyewitness who never veered from orthodoxy, 
cannot be entirely disregarded, but it has the ring of exaggeration and 
personal resentment. Some discount must be made from it as the cry of 
a man who hated Avignon for snatching the papacy from Italy; who 
begged for bcnehces from the Avignon popes, received many, and asked 
for'more; who consented to live with the murderous and anripapal Vis- 
cond, and had two bastards of his otvn. Morals in Rome, to Tvhich Petrarch 
impornined the popes to return, were then no better than in x\vignon, 
except as poverty is an aid to chastity- St. Catherine of Siena was not as 
vivid as the poet in describing Avngnoo, bur she told Gregory XI that at 
the papal court “her nostrils W'cre assailed by the odors of hell."*' 

Amid the moral decay there were many prelates who were woixhy of 
their calling, and preferred the morals of Christ to chose of their time. 
^'Vhen we reflect that of the seven Avignon popes only one lived a life of 
worldly pleasure, and another, John XXIl. how^ever rapacious and severe, 
discipline himself to ascetic austerity, and another, Gregory XI. though 
merciless in war was in peace a man of exemplary morals and piety, and 
three—Benedict Xll, Innocent VI, and Urban V—were men of almost 
saintly life, xve cannot hold the popes responsible for all the vice that 
gathered in papal Avignon, The cause was wealth, which has had like 
results in other dmes—in the Rome of Nero, the Rome of Leo X, the 
Paris of Louis XI the York and Chicago of today. And ^ in these 
last cities we perceive that the vast majority of men and w'omen lead 
decent lives, or practise their vices modestly, so we may presume that 
even in Avignon the lecher and the courtesan, the glutton and the thief, 
the crooked lawyer and the dishonest iudge, the worldly cardinal and the 
faithless priest, were exceptions standing out more VTvldJy than elsewhere 
because surveved, and sometimes condoned, by the .Apostolic See. 

The scandal wras real enough to share with the fli^t from Rome in 
undciminlng the prestige and authority* of the Church. As if to curi6nn 
the suspicion that they were no longer a world power but merely the 
took of France, the .\vignon popes named 113 Frenchmen to the college 
of cardinals in a total of 134 nominations.** Hence the connivance of the 
F.nglish government at W'ycliTs unconiptoniising attacks upon the papacy. 
The German electors repudiated any further interference of the popes in 
the election of their kings and emperors. In 1371 the abbots of the arch- 
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diocese of Cologne, in refusing the tithe to Pope Gregory XI, publicly 
proclaimed that *‘the Apostolic Sec has fallen into such contempt that die 
Catholic faith in these parts seems to be seriously imperiled. The laity 
speak slightingly of the Church because, departing from the custom of 
former days, she hardly ever sends forth preachers or reformers, but rather 
ostentatious men, cunning, selfish, and greedy. Things have come to such 
a pass chat few are Oirisdans in more than name."*” 

It was the Babylonian Capti\'ity of the popes in Avignon, and the en¬ 
suing Papal Schism, that prepared rhe Reformation; and it was their return 
to Italy that restored their prestige and deferred catastrophe for a century, 

n, THE ROAD TO ROME 

The status of the Church was lowest in Italy. In 1341 Benedict XII, 
to weaken the rebellious Louis of Bavaria, confirmed to all the despots of 
the Lombard cities the authority they had assumed in defiance of Imperial 
claims; Louis, in revenge, gave the Imperial sanction to the despots who 
had seized the Papal States.*' Milan openly flouted the popes. When 
Urban V sent two legates to Milan <1361). bearing bulls of excoraniuni- 
cation to the V^'isconti, Bernabo compelled them to cat the bulls—parch¬ 
ment, silken cords, and leaden seals.*’ Sicily, ever since its "Vespere” 
<1281), had remained in open enmity to the popes. 

Clement \T engaged an army to recapture the Papal States, but it wa.s 
his successor. Innocent \''I. who for a time restored them to obedience. 
Innocent was almost a model pope. After indulging a few relatives with 
appointments, he determined to stop the current of nepotism and corrup* 
tion. He put an end to the epicurean splendor and wasteful outlay of the 
papal court, dismissed the horde of servants that had ministered to Oem- 
cut \’L scattered the swarm of place seekers, ordered every priest to reside 
in has benefice, and himself led a life of integrity and moderty. He saw 
that the authority of the Church could be restored only by liberating her 
from the power of Prance and returning rhe papacy to Italy, Bur a Church 
alienated from France could hardly maintain herself ’without the revenues 
that had formerly come to her from the E^imI States. Innocent, a man 
of peace, decided that these could be reclaimed only by war, 

He encrusted the task to a man with the fervent faith of a Spaniard, the 
energy of a Dominic, and the chivalry of a Castilian grandee. Gil Alvarez 
CarriUo de Albomoz had been a soldier under .\Ifonso XI of Castile, and 
had not abandoned war on becoming archbishop of Toledo; now, as Cardi- 
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nal Egldio d’Albornoz, he became a bnlliant general, Pie persuaded the 
republic of Fliireticc—^^vhich feared the despots and brigands that sur¬ 
rounded her—to advance him the funds to organize an army. By clever 
and yet iTonorabJe negotiation, rather than by force, he depoiicd one after 
another of the petty tyrants that had seized the Papal States. He gave to 
these states the “Egidian Constitutions" (1357) that remained their basic 
law till the nineteenth century, and that provided a workable compromise 
betuxen self-government and allegiance to the papacy. He outwitted the 
famous English adventurer John Hawkwood, took him prisoner, and 
threw the fear if not of God at least of the papal legate into the condottteri. 
He recovered Bologna from a rebellious archbishop, and persuaded the 
’X’isconri of iVlilan to make their peace with the Church, The way was 
now open for the poj>es to return to Italy. 

Urban V continued the austcrit)* and reforms of Innocent \T. He la¬ 
bored to restore discipline and honesty in the cktgy and at the papal court, 
discountenanced luxury among the cardinals, checked the chicanery of the 
lawvxrs and ilic c.xtorrions of the moneylenders, punished simony, and 
won TO his senice men of excellence in character and mind. He main¬ 
tained at his own expense a thousand students in the universities, founded 
a new college at Alontpellicr, and supported many .savants. To crown his 
pontificate he resolved to restore the papacy to Rome. The cardinals were 
horrified at the prospect; most of them had their roots and affections in 
France, and were hated in Italy. They l>cgged him not to heed the pleas 
of St, Catherine or the eloquence of Petrarch. Urban pointed out to them 
the chaotic condition of France—its king 3 prisoner in England, its armies 
shattered, the English conquering the southern provinces and coming ever 
nearer to Avignon; what would a ^-ictorious England do to a papacy chat 
had served and hnanced France? 

So on April 30. 13^7, Jie sailed from iMarsctlle, joyously escorted by 
Italian galleys. On October 16 he entered Rome amid the wild acclaim 
of the populace, the clergy, and the aristocracy; Italian princes held the 
bridle of the white mule on wdiich he rode; and Petrarch poured out his 
gratitude to the French Pope who dared to live in Italy, It was a desolate 
though happy Rome: impoverished by its long separation from the pa¬ 
pacy, half of its churches deserted and decayed, St. Paul’s in ruins, St. 
Peter's threatening at any minute to collapse, the Latcran palace but re¬ 
cently destroyed by fire, palaces rivaling the tenements in dilapidation, 
swamp where there had been dwellings, rubbish lying ungatlicred in the 
squares and streets.*' Urban gave orders and ailorted funds for rebuilding 
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the papa] palace; unable to bear the jsJ^ht of Rome, he went to live at 
Montefiascone; but even tticre his memories of luxurious Avignon and be¬ 
loved France made him niiserable* Petrarch heard of his hesitaiions, and 
urged him to perseverc^ St. Bridget of Sweden predicted that he would die 
soon if he left ItaJjf, The Emperor Charles IV sought to strengthen him, 
gave the Imperial sanction to the papal recovery of central Italy, came 
humbly to Rome {t j68) to lead the Pope's horse from Sant’ Angelo to 
St. Peter's, served him at Mass, and was crooned by bim in a ceremony 
that seemed happUy to heal the old strife of Empire and papacy. Then, on 
September 5,1370. perhaps yielding to his French cardinals, and saying that 
he W'ished to make peace between Engknd and France, Urban embarked 
for Marseille. On Sepcoiiber 17 he reached Avignon, and there, on De¬ 
cember ] 9, he died, clothed in the habit of a Benedictine monk, lying on a 
miserable couch, and having ordered that all who cared to enter should be 
admitted, so that all might see how vain and brief is the splendor of the most 
exalted nian.“' 

Gregory XI had been made a cardinal at eighteen by his genial uncle 
Clement VI; on December 29, t he was ordained a priest, and on De¬ 
cember 30, aged rhirw-nine, he was elected pope. He was a man of learn¬ 
ing, in love wdrh Geero; fare made him a man of war, and consumed hk 
pontiheate in violent revolt. Urban V, fearing that a French pope could 
nor yet tru.st Italians, had named too many Frenchmen as legates to govern 
the Papal States, Finding themselves in a hostile environment, these prelates 
had built fortresses against the people, had imponed numerous French 
aides, had taxed exorbitantly, and had preferred tyranny to tact. At 
Perugia a nephew of the legate pursued a married lady so voraciously that 
in trying to escape him she fell from a window and was killed. When a 
deputation demanded punishment for the nephew, the legate replied, '^Why 
all this fuss? Do you mistake a Frenchman for a eunuch?'™ By a variety 
of means the legates earned such hatred that in 1375 many of the states 
rose against them in successive revolutions. St. Catherine made herself the 
voice of Italy, and urged Gregory to remove these “evil pastors who poison 
and devastate the garden of the Church.”*^ Florence, usually an ally of the 
papacy, took the lead of the movement, and unfurled a red Bag bearing in 
golden letters the word Libertas. At the beginning of 1375 sixty-four cities 
had acknowledged the po{)c as their civic as well as their spiritual head; in 
1376 only one remained loyal to him. It seemed that all the work of 
Albomoz was undone, and that central Italy was again lost to the papacy, 

Gregory, prodded by the French cardinals, charged the Florentines is-ith 
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being rhe head of the rcvolr, and ordered them to submit to the papal 
legates. WTicn they refused he excommumcated them, forbade religious 
services in their city, and declared all Florentines to be outbws, whose 
goods might be seized, and whose persons ntighr be enslaved, by any man 
anyw'here. The w'hole structure of Florentine commerce and finance was 
threatened with collapse. England and France at once laid hands upon the 
Florcnrmcs and their propeny there. Florence res[9onded by confiscating 
all Church propeny* in its territory, rearing doivti the buildings of the 
Inquisition, dosing the ecclesiastical courts, jailing-in some cases hanging 
—obstinate priests, and sending an appeal to the people of Rome to join 
the revolution, and end all temporal power of the Church in Italy. W'hllc 
Rome hesitated, Gregory despatched to its leaders a solemn promise that if 
the city remained loyal to him he would return the papacy to Rome. The 
Ramans accepted the pledge, and kept the peace. 

Meanwhile the Pope had sent to Italy a force of “wild Breton merce¬ 
naries*’ under the command of “the fierce Cardinal Legate Robert of 
Geneva."” Robert w'aged the war with incredible barbarity. Hadng 
taken Cesena with the promise of an amnesty, he put every man, woman, 
and child there to the sword.® John Hawkwood, leading his mercenaries 
in the service of the Church, slew 4000 in Faenza on suspicion that the 
town, intended to join the revolt. St. Catherine of Siena was shocked by 
these brutalities, by the mutual confiscations, by the cessation of religious 
services in so much of Italy. She wTore to Gregory: 

You are indeed bound to win back the territory which has been 
lost to the Church; but you are even more bound to win back all 
the lambs which arc the Church’s real tneasure, and whose loss will 
truly impoverish her. , . . You must strike men with the u'capons 
of goodness, love, and peace, and you will gain more than hv the 
weapons of war. When I inquire of Cod what is best for your alva- 
tion, for the restoradon of the Church, and for the whole world, 
there is no other answer hut the word Peace! Ptacc! For the love 
of the Crucified Saviour, Peace!” 

Florence invited her to be one of its envoys to Gregory; she w'cnt, and took 
the occasion to condemn the morals of Avignon; she was so outspoken that 
many called for her arrest, but Gregory protected her. The mission had no 
immediate result, Bur w*hen word reached him that unless he came soon 
Rome would join the revolt. Crcgory-perhaps moved also by Catherine’s 
pleas—set out from Mar^ille, and reached Rome on January 17, 1377. He 
was not unanimously welcomed; the appeal of Florence had stirred old 
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republican memories in the degenerate city, and Gregory was warned that 
his life was unsafe In the ancient capital of Christendom. In May he re¬ 
ared to Anagni. 

And now, as If at last yielding to Catherine, he turned from war to 
diplomacy. His agents encouraged the populace of the cities, 'who longed 
for peace with the Church, to overthrow their rebel governments; and to 
all towns that returned to his allegiance he promised self-government un¬ 
der a papal vicar of their own choice. Gty after city accepted these terms. 
In J377 Florence agreed with Gregory to let Bemabu Visconti arbitrate 
their dispute. Bernabb, having persuaded the Pope to give him half of any 
penalty he might by upon Florence, bade the city pay an indemnity of 
800,000 Borins (t2o,cx>o,ooo) to the Holy See. Deserted by her allies, 
Florence angrily submitted; but Pope Urban VI reduced the penalty to 
250,000 florins. 

Gregory had not lived to see his victory. On November 7, 1377, he re¬ 
turned to Rome, tie had been an invalid even in Avignon, and had not 
borne well his winter in central Italy, He felt the approach of death, and 
feared that the conilicc berweea France and Italy for possession of the 
papacy would tear the Church to pieces. On March 19, 1378, he made ar¬ 
rangements for the speedy election of his successor. Fight days bter he 
died, longing for le beau payi de France.** 

III. THE CHRISTIAN UFEt 1300-1424 

Deferring to a bter chapter a consideration of the faith of the people 
and the morals of the clergy, let us note two contrasting features of Chris- 
tian life In fourteenth-century Italy: the Inquisition and the saints. Fairness 
requires us to remember that the great majority of Qiristbns then believed 
that the Church had been instituted, and that her basic doctrines had been 
laid down, by the Son of God; hence—whatever might be the faults of her 
human personnel—any active nioven’ient to overthrow her was rebellion 
against divine authority as well as treason against the secular stare of which 
the Church w^as the upholding moral arm. Only with this thought In mind 
can 'ft'c understand the ferocity with which Church and bity joined in 
suppressing the heresy preached (c. 1303) by Dolcino of Novara and his 
comely sister Margherita. 

Like Joachim nf Flora. Dolcino dii.'ided historj'^ into periods, of which the 
third, from Pope Sylvester [ (314-35) to 1280, saw the gradual corruption 
of the Church through worldly wealth; since Sylvester (said Dolcino) 
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all the popes except Ctlcsdne V had been unfaithful to Christ; Benedict, 
Francis, and Dominic had nobly tried to win the Church hack from Mam¬ 
mon to God, but had failed; and the papacy had now, under Boniface \nn 
and Clement V', become the harlot of the Apocalypse, Dolcino made him¬ 
self the head of a new ftatemiry, the “Apostolic Brethren of Parma,” w*ho 
rejected the authority of the popes, and inherited a medley of doctrines 
from the Patarines, rlie WaJdemes, and the Spiritual Franciscans. Tliey 
professed absolute chastity, but each man among them lived with a woman 
whom he called his sister. Clement V ordered the Inquisition to examine 
them; they refused to appear before the tribunal; instead they armed them¬ 
selves, and took up positions at the foot of the Piedmontese Aljis. TTie in¬ 
quisitors led an army against them; bloody battles were fought; the Breth¬ 
ren retreated into mountain pases, w^here they were blockaded and 
starved; they ate rats, dogs, hares, grass; at last thetr nitiuntain stronghold 
was stormed, a thousand fell fighting, thousands were burned to death 
((}04>. When Margherita was led to the stake she was still so beautiful, 
despite emaciation, that men of rank offered her marriage if she would 
abjure her heresies; she refused, and was slowly consumed. Doldno and 
an associate, Longino, were reserved for special treatment. They were 
mounted on a cart and were paraded through Vercellj; during this proces¬ 
sion their flesh was tom from them bit by bit with hot pincers; their limbs 
and genitals were wrenched from their bodies; flnallv they were allowed 
to die.™ 

It is pleasant to turn from such barbarism to the continuing efficacy of 
Christianity in inspiring men and w'omen to saintliness. The same century 
that saw the tribulations and corruptions of Avignon produced missionaries 
like Giovanni da Monte Corvino and Oderic of Pordcnotic, who tried to 
convert the Hindus and Chinese; but the Chinese, 533^5 a Franciscan chron¬ 
icler, clung to the “error that any man could be saved in his own sect,"” 
UjnvittJiigly these m^ionarics contributed less to religion than to the 
science of geography* 

St. Catherine of Siena W 3 S bom, lived, and died in a modest room still 
showTi to visitors. From that foot of earth she helped to move the papacy, 
and to revive in the people of Italy a piety that has survived Rwascita and 
RisoTgrmeTJto alike. At fifteen she joined the Order of Penance of St. 
Dominic; this was a “tertiary" orgamzadon, composed nor of monks or 
nuns, but of men and women living a secular life, yet dedicating them¬ 
selves as much as piassible to works of religion and charity, Catherine 
dwelt with her parents, but she made her room almost an anchoritic cell. 
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lost herself in prayer and mysrical contemplationt and hardly left her home 
except to go to church, l-ter parents were disturbed by her preoccupation 
with religion, and feared for her health, lliey bid upon her the heaviest 
drudgery of the household, which she pctfomied without complaint. “I 
make a little comer apart in my heart for Jesus/’ she said,“ and maintained 
a childlike serenity. AH the foy, doubt, and ecstas^^ that other girls might 
derive from “profane" love Qiherme sought and found m devodon to 
Christ. In the growing intensity of these solitary meditations she Thought 
and spoke of Christ as her heavenly lover, she exchanged hearts with Him, 
saw herself, in vision, nrarried to Himi and like St. Francis she thought so 
long about the five wounds of the Crucified that it seemed to her that she 
felt them in her own hands and feet and side. All tcmpcadons of the desh 
she rejected as the wiles of Satan to withdraw her from her one engrossing 
love. 

After three years of almost solitary piety she felt that she could safely 
venture into the life of the city. As she had devoted her womanhood to 
Christ, so she devoted her maternal tenderness to the sick and needy of 
Siena; she stayed to the last moment with the victims of plague, and stood 
in spiritual consolation beside condemned criminals until the hour of dieir 
execudon,^ Wlien her parents died and left her a modest patrimony, she 
distributed it among the poor. Though she was disfigiired by smallpox, her 
face ivas a blessing to all who saw her. Voung men at her word abandoned 
their wonted blasphemies, and older men heard with melting skepticism her 
simple and trusting philt^ophy. All the evils of human hfe, she thought, 
w'ere the result of human wickedness; but aU the sins of mankind would be 
swallowed np and tost in the ocean of God’s love; and all the ills of the 
wmrld would be cured if men could be persuaded to practise Christian love. 
Many believed her; .Montepulciano sent for her to come and reconcile its 
feuding families; Fisa and Lucca sought her counsel; Florence invited her 
to join an embassy to Avignon, Gradually she was drawn Into the W'orld. 

She was horrified by what she saw in Italy and France: Rome filthy and 
desolate; Italy divorcing Itself from a Church that had deserted to France; 
a clergy whose worldly living had forfeited the respect of the laity; a 
France already half ruined w'Lth war. Confident in her divine mission, she 
denounced prclares and pontiffs ro their faces, and told them that only a 
return to Rome and to decency could save the Church. Herself unable to 
write, she, a girl of rw'enty-sLx, dictated stem but loving letters, in her 
simple and melodious Italian, to popes, princes, and statesmen; and on ai* 
most every page appeared the prophetic word Rif&mraziove,‘'‘ SIve failed 
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with the stacesincn, but she succeeded with the people. She rejoiced when 
Urban V came to Rome, mourned when he left, lived again when 
Gregory XI came; she gave g^uod advice to Urban VI, but was shocked by 
his brutality; and when the Papal Schism tore Christendom in two she was 
among the hrst casualties of that incredible condict. She had reduced her 
meals to a mere mouthful of food; she carried asceticism so far, said legend, 
thar the consecrated wafer received by ber in communion w'as her only 
nourislunent. She lost all power to resist disease; the Schism broke her 
will to live; and two years after its outbreak she passed away^ thirtv^ 
three (t jSo). To this day she is a force for good in the Italy that she loved 
only next to Christ and the Church. 

In the year (r j8o) and city of her death St. Semardino was bom. The 
tradition of Catherine molded him; In the plague of 1400 he gave his dap 
and nights to caring for the sick. Having joined the Franciscans, he set 
the example of obeying the strict rule of the Order. iMany monks followed 
him; with these he founded (1405) the Observantine Franciscans, or Breth¬ 
ren of the Strict Observance- and before he died three hundred monastic 
communities had accepted his rule. The purity and nobility of bis life gave 
an irresistible eloquence to his preaching. Even in Rome, whoise population 
was more lawless than that of any other city in Europe, he drew criminals 
to confession, sinners to repentance, and habitual feudists to peace. Seventy 
years before Savonarola's Burning of the Vanities in Florence, Bernardino 
persuaded Roman men and women to throw their playing cards, dice, lot¬ 
tery tickets, false hair, indecent pictures and books, even their musical in¬ 
struments, into a giant funeral pyre on the Capitol (1424). Three days 
later a young woman accused of witchcraft was burned on the same 
square, and all Rome crowded to the spectacle." Saint Bernardino himself 
was “a most conscientious persecutor of heretics.*"^ 

So the good and the evil, the beautiful and the horrible, mingled in the 
dux and chaos of the Christian life. The simple folk of Italy remained con¬ 
tentedly medieval, w-hiJe the middle and upper classes, half drunk with the 
long-cellared wine of cla<sic culture, moved forward with a noble ardor to 
create the Renaissance, and modem man. 
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Fig- j— LoitE>zo CiiifleKxi- Doors of thi Baptistery; Florence 
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Fig, 6—Donatf.i.lo: Amiaiiciation, sandstimc; Santa Croce, Florence 95 
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CHAPTER III 


The Rise of the Medici 

1378-1464 

I. THE SETTING 

T I kaliitiis called this coming of age la RmasciiSj Rebirth, because to 
them It seemed a triumphanT resurrection of the classic spirit after a 
barbarous mterruption of a thousand years.* The classic world, the Italians 
felt, had died in the German and Ilun invasions of the third, fourth, and 
fifth ccntufics^ the heavy hand of the Goth had crushed the fading but 
s till fair flower of Roman art and life; “Gothic” art had repeated the m- 
vasion with an architecture precariously unstable and dccorativdy bizarre, 
and a sculpture coarse, crude, and gloomy with dour prophets and anaci- 
ated saints. Now, by the grace of dme, those bearded Goths and those 
“long-beard” Lombards had been absorbed into the dominant Italian blood; 
by the grace of Vitruvius and the instructive ruins of the Roman Forum 
the classic column and architrave would again build shrines and palaces of 
sober dignity; by the grace of Petrarch and a hundred Italian scholars the 
rediscovered clasics would restore the literature of Italy to the pure idiom 
and precision of Cicero’s prose, and the mellow music of Virgil’s verse. 
The sunshine of the Italian spirit would break through the northern mists; 
men and women would escape from the prison of medieval fear; they 
would worship beauty in all its forms, and fill the air with the joy of 
resurrection. Italy would be young again. 

The men who spoke so were too near the evxnt to see the “Rebirth” in 
historical perspective, or in the confusing diversity of its consdeuents. But 
it took more than a revival of antiquity to make the Renaissance. And first 
of all it took money— smelly bourgeois money: the profits of skillful man¬ 
agers and underpaid labor; of hazardous voyages to the East, and laborious 
crossings of the Alps, to buy goods cheap and sell them dear; of careful 
calculations, investments, and loans; of interest and dividends accumulated 

• VasiH, in his Vke d^* piw ^irchketti^ r ladtori [taUm {1550), emb- 

lishfld [he tcmi and the French Ettcychpfdif of 17J1-71 first definitely used the 

word Renausimee, to denote tht flowering of Leneis and arcs b the fourteenth, flficeoth^ md 
ameenth eenturiMp 
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undl enough surplus could be spared from the pleasures of the flesh, from 
the purchase of senates, signories, and mistresses, to pay a Michelangelo or 
a Titian to transmute wealth into beauty, and perfume a fonune with the 
breath of art. Money is the root of all cjvilizadon. The funds of mer¬ 
chants, bankers, and the Church paid for the manuscripts that revived 
antiquity. Nor was it those manuscripts which freed the mind and senses 
of the Renaissance! it was the secularism that came from the rise of the 
middle classes; it the growth of the universities, of knowledge and 
philosophy, the realistic sheening of minds by the study of law, the 
broadening of minds by ividcr acquaintance with the world. Doubting 
the dogmas of the Church, no longer frightened by the fear of hell, and 
seeing rhe clergy as epicurean as the laity, the educated Italian shook him¬ 
self loose from intellectual and ethical restraints; his liberated senses took 
unabashed delight in all embodiments of beauty in woman, man, and art; 
and his new freedom made him creative for an ama7,ing century (1434- 
1534) before it destroyed him with moral chaos, disintegrative individual¬ 
ism, and national slavery. The interlude herween two disciplines was the 
Renaissance, 

WTiy was noithcm Italy the fiist to experience this spring awakening? 
There the old Roman world had never been quite destroyed; the towns had 
kept their ancient structure and memories, and now renewed their Roman 
law. Classic art survived in Rome, Verona, jMantna, Padua; .-Vgrippa’s 
Pantheon still functioned as a place of worship, though it was fourteen 
hundred yeare old; and in the Forum one could almost hear Cicero and 
Caesar debating the fate of Catiline. The L.adn language was still a living 
tongue, of which Italian was merely a melodious variant. Pagan deities, 
myths, and rites lingered in popular memory, or under Christian forms! 
Italy stood athwart the Mediterranean, commanding that basin of classic 
civilization and trade. Northern Italy was more urban and industrial than 
my other region of Europe except Fkmdcis. It had never suffered a full 
feudalism, but had subjected its nobles to its cities and Its merchant class. 
It was the avenue of trade between the rest of Italy and transalpine Europe! 
and between Western Europe and the Levant; its commerce and indus^ 
made it the richest region in Christendom. Its adventurous traders were 
everywhere, from the fairs of France to the farthest ports of the Black Sea, 
Accustomed to dealing with Greeks, Arabs, Jews, Egyptians. Persians, 
Hindus, and Chinese, they lost the edge of their dogmas, and brought into 
the literate classes of Italy that same indifference to creeds which in nine- 
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tetnth-ccntur)" Europe c^ime from widetiing contacts with alien faiths. 
Mercantile wisdom, however^ conspired with national traditions, tempera¬ 
ment, and pride to keep Italy Catholic even while she became pagan. Papal 
fees trickled to Rome along a thousand rivulets from a score of Christian 
lands, and the w'calrh of the Curia overflowed throughout Italy. The 
Church rew arded kalian loyalty with a generous lenience to the sins of the 
flesh, and a genial tolerance (before the Cxiuricii of Trent, 1545) of heretica] 
philosophers who refrained from undermining the piety of the people. So 
Italy advanced, in wealth and art and thought, a cenmr)^ ahead of the rest 
of Europe; and it was only In the sixteenth century, when the Renaissance 
faded in Italy, that it blossomed in France, Germany, Holland, England, 
and Spain. The Renakiiiance was not a period in time but a mode of life 
and thought moving from Italy through Europe with the course of com¬ 
merce, war, and ideas. 

It made its first home in Florence for much the same reasons that gave it 
birth in northern Italy. Through the organization of her industry, the ex¬ 
tension of her commerce, and the operations of her finanders, Fiorenza— 
the Gty of Flowers—was in the fourteenth century the richest toum in the 
peninsula, excepring Venice. But w'hile the Venetians in that age gave 
their energies almost endfeJy to the putsuit of pleasure and wealth, the 
Florentines, possibly through the srimulos of a Turbulent semidemocracy, 
developed a keenness of mind and wir^ and a skill in every art, that made 
their city by common consent the cultural capital of Italy* The quarrels 
of the factions raised the temperature of life and thought, and rival families 
contended in the patronage of art as well as in the pursuit of power. The 
final—not the first—stimulus was given w^hen Cosimo dc^ Medici oiTered 
the resources of his own and other fortunes and palaces to house and en¬ 
tertain the delegates to the Council of Florence (1439). The Greek 
prelates and scholars who came to that assembly to discuss the reunion of 
Eastern and Western Christianity had a far better knowledge of Greek 
literature than any Florentine could then possess; some of them lectured 
in Flore nee* and the elite of the city crowded to hear them. WTren Con¬ 
stantinople feu to the Turks many Greeks left it to make their home in the 
City where they had found such hospitalitj’' fourteen years before* Several 
of them brought manuscripts of andenr tests; some of them lectured on 
the Greek language or on Greek poetry and philosophy. So, by the 
concourse of many streams of influence, the Renai^ance took form in 
Florence, and made it the Athens of Italy* 
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II. THE ALATF-RLAL BASIS 

Florence, in the fiftecnih century, was a city-state ruling not only 
Florence but (with inrcmipdons) Prato, Pistoia, Pisa, Voherra, Cortona, 
Arezzo, and their agricultural hinterland. The peasants were not serfs but 
partly small proprietors, mostly tenant famicrs, who lived in houses of 
crude cemeuted stone much as today, and chose their own village officials 
to govern than in local affairs. Machiavelli did not disdain to chat and 
play with these hardy knights of the field, the orchard, or the sdne. But the 
magistrates of the cities regulated sales, and, to appease a troublesome 
proletariat, kept food prices too low for peasant happiness; so the ancient 
strife of country and city added its somber obbligato to the songs of hate 
that rose from embattled classes wirliin the city walls. 

According to Villani the city of Florence proper had in 1343 a popula¬ 
tion of some 01.500 souls; we have no equally reliable estimate for later 
Renaissance years, but we may presume that the population grew as com¬ 
merce expanded and industry thrived. About a fourth of the city dwellers 
were industrial workers; the textile lines alone, in the thirteenth century, 
employed 30,000 men and women in two hundred factories.* In 
Federigo Oricellarii earned his surname by bringing from the East the 
secret of extracting from lichens a violet pigment (orehella, archil). This 
technique revolutionized the dye industry, and made some woolen manu¬ 
facturers into what today would be millionaires. In textile Florence had 
already reached by »300 the capitalistic stage of large investment, central 
provision of materials and machinery, systematic division of labor, and 
control of production by the suppliers of capital. In 1407 a woolen garment 
passed through thirty processes, each performed by a worker specializing 
in that operauofi:* 

To sell its products Florence encouraged its merchants to maintain trade 
with all pom of the Af editerrancan, and along the Atlantic as far as Bruges. 
Consuls were stationed in Italy, the Balcare, Flanders, Egypt, Cyprus, 
ConstanMopIe, Persia, India, and China to protect and promote Florentine 
trade. Pisa was conquered as an indispensable outlet of Florentine goods to 
the sea, and Genoese merchant vesels were hired to carry them. Foreign 
products competitive with Florentine manufactures were excluded from 
the markets of Florence through protective tariffs set by a government of 
merchants and hnanciens^ 

To finance this industry and commerce, and much else, the eighty bank¬ 
ing houses of Florcncc^hicfly the Bardi, Pciuzzi, StrozzI, Pitti, and Alcdici 
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—invested the savings of their depositors. They cashed checks {poll's^)* 
Issued letters of credit {kttere di pagmienti)* exchanged merchandise as 
H'cll as credit,^ and supplied governments with funds for peace or war. 
Some Florentine fimis lent 1,365,000 florins (534,125,000?) to Edward III 
of England,* and were mined by his default (1345). Despite such catastro¬ 
phes Florence became rhe financial capital of Europe from the thirteenth 
through the fifteenth century; it was there that rates of exchange were 
fixed for the currencies of Euro[je.’ As early as 1300 a system of insurance 
protected the cargoes of Italy on their voyages—a precaution not adopted 
in Elngland till 1543.' Double-entry' bool^ceping appears in a Florentine 
account book of 1381; probably it W'as already' a century old in Florence, 
V^enice, and Genoa.* In 1345 the Florentine government issued negotiable 
gold-redeemable bonds bearing the low interest rare of five per cent—a 
proof of the city^'s reputation for commercLal prosperity and integrity. The 
revenue of the govemment in 1400 w'as greater chan that of England in the 
heyday of Elizabeth, 

The bankers, merchants, manufacturers, professional men, and skilled 
workers of Europe were organized in guilds. In Florence seven guilds 
{arti, arts, trades) were known as iirri ymggiori or greater guilds: clothing 
manufacturers, w'ool manufacturers, silk goods manufacturers, fur mer¬ 
chants, financiers, physicians and druggists, and a mixed guild of mer¬ 
chants, fudges, and notaries. Tire remaining fourteen guilds of Florence 
were the ora mbtori or minor trades: clothiers, hosiers, butchers, bakers, 
vintners, cobblers, saddlers, armorers, blacksmiths, locksmiths, carpenters, 
innkeepers, masons and stonecutters, and a motley conglomeration of oil 
sellers, pork butchers, and ropemakers. Every voter had to be a member 
of one or another of these guilds; and the nobles who had been disfran¬ 
chised in jjBi by a bourgeois revolution joined the guilds to regain the 
vote. Below the twenty-one guilds w'ere seventy-two unions of votcicss 
w'orkitigmcn; below' these, thousands of day laborers forbidden to organize, 
and living m impotent poverty; below' these—or above them as better cared 
for by their masters—w'ere a fewr slaves. The members of the greater guilds 
constituted in politics the popoh grasso, the fat or well-fed pe:ople; the rest 
of the population composed the popoio vdnuto or little people. The po¬ 
litical history of Florence, like that of modem states, was first the victory 
of the business class over the old landowning aristocracy (1193), and then 
the struggle of the “w'orking class" to acquire political power. 

In 1345 Cinto Brandini and nine others were put to dcarli for organizing 
the poorer w'orkers in the woolen industry, and foreign laborers were im- 
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ported to break up these muons.”’ In 1368 the '‘little people” attempted a 
revolution but were suppressed. Ten years later the tmmlto dsi Cio^npt— 
the revolt of the wool carders—brought the working classes for a d^y 
moment into control of the conimune. Led by a barefoot workingman, 
Michele di Lando, the carders surged into the Palazzo Vecchio, dispersed 
the Signory, and established a dictatorship of the proletariat (1378). The 
lau*s against unionization were repealed, the lower unions were enfran¬ 
chised, a moratorium of twelve years was declared on the debts of wage 
earners, and interest rates were reduced to further ease the burdens of the 
debtor class. Business leaders retaliated by shutting down their shops and 
inducing the landowners to cut the city's food supply. The harassed revo¬ 
lutionists split into factions—an aristocracy of labor consisting of skilled 
craftsmen, and a “left wing” moved with communistic Ideas. Finally the 
conservatives brought in strong men from the countryside, armed them, 
overthrew the divided government, and restored the business class to power 
(1382). 

Tlie triumphant bourgeoisie revised the constitutian to coasolidate its 
victory. The Si^oria, or municipal council of jignori or gentlemen, was 
composed of eight priori delh arri—priors or leaders of the guilds—chosen 
by lot from bags containing the names of those eligible for office. They in 
turn chose as their c-vecudve head a gonfahniere di ^(stizta—n '‘standard- 
bearer of justice” or executor of the law. Of the eight priors four had to be 
from the greater guilds, though these urd maggiori included but a small 
minority of the adult male population. The same proportion was required 
in the advisory Consiglio del Popolo or Council of the People; poppfo, 
however, meant only the members of the twenty-one guilds. The Constglio 
del Cotimne was chosen from any guild manbershtp, but its function was 
confined to assembling when summoned by the Signory, and to voting y^ 
or no on proposals put before it by the priors. On rare occasions the priors 
called a ptn-famento of all voters to the Piazza dclb Signoria by ringing the 
great belJ in the Palazzo Vecchlo tow'er. Usually such a general assembly 
chose a batia or commission of reform, gave it supreme pow er for a stated 
period, and adjourned. 

It was a generous error of nineteenth-centDry historians to credit pre- 
Mediccan Florence with a degree of democracy quite nnknowm in that 
plutocratic paradise. The subject cities, though themselves fertile in genius 
and proud of their heritage, had no voice in the Flore none Signory that 
governed them. In Florence only jioo males could vote; and in both 
councils the representatives of the business class w'ere a rarely challenged 
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majority.” The upper classes were convinced that the illiccTate masses 
could form no sound or safe j udgment of the community good in domestic 
crises or foreign affairs. The Florendncs loved freedom, bur it was, among 
the poor, the freedom to be commanded by Florentine masters, and, among 
the rich, the liberty to rule the city and its dependencies without imperial 
or papl or feudal impediment. 

The indisputable defecre of the constitution were the brevity of its terms 
of olBce, and the frequent changes in the constitution itself. The evil re¬ 
sults were faction, conspiracy, violence, confusion. Incompetence, and the 
inability of the republic to design and execute such consistent and long- 
tenn policies as made for the stability and power of Venice. The pertinent 
good result was an clecrric atmosphere of conflict and dcbarc that quick¬ 
ened the pulse, sharpened sense and mind and wit, stirred the imagination, 
and lifted Florence for a centurj' to the cultural leadership of the world. 

m. cosiMo “pater patriae” 

Politics in Florence was the conflict of ivealthy families and factions— 
the Ricci, Albizzi, Medici, Ridolii, Pazzi, Pitti, Strozzi, Ruccllai, Valori, 
Capponi, Soderini-for control of the guvemment. From 1381 to 1434, 
with some intemiptions, ihe Albizzi maintained their ascendancy in the 
state, and valiantly protected the rich against the poor. 

The Medici family can be traced back to 1201, when Chiarissimo de’ 
Medici was a member of the Communal Council* Averardo de* .Viedicl 
great-great-grandfather of Cosimo, founded the fortune of the family by 
bold commerce and judicious finance, and was chosen gonfalonier in 1314. 
Averardo’s grandnephew, Salvcstro dc’ iMcdici, gonfalonier in i jyB, estab¬ 
lished the popularity of the family by espousing the cause of the rebel poor. 
Saivcstro’s grandnephew, Giovanni cii Bicci de' Medici, gonfalonier in 
1421, further endeared the family to the people by supporting-though he 
himself would suffer heavily from k—an annual ta.t (rdiurto) of one half 
of one per cent on income, which was reckoned at seven per cent of a 
man's capital (1427).** The rich, who had previously enjoyed a poll or 
head tax merely equal to that paid by the poor, vow'ed vengeance on the 
McdicL 

*Thc oriKin of their flimc ts a There is na eviilMce that they were 

though ihcv itiay at one time hate joiiieil a medicaJ ^cl in the luuie *»y of FlurenciiM 
guild demahratiom. Nor do we know the meaning i>f their famous emhletn, the ^ red balls 
(pj/ie) Dll a field of gold. These balls, reduced ta three, became the iiuignm of pawn- 
broken bi Imrcr tknes. 
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Giovanni di Bicci died in 1428, bequeathing' to his son Cosimo a good 
name and the largest fortune in Tuscany-)79,211 Borins (S4.480.515?)." 
Cosifno was already thirty-nine years old, fully fit to carry on the far-flung 
enterprises of the firm. These were not confined to banking; they included 
the management of extensive farms, the manufacture of silk and wcmien 
goods, and a varied trade that bound Russia and Spain, Scotland and Svria, 
Islam and Christendom. Cosimo. while building churches in Florence, saw 
no sin in making trade agreements, and exchanging costly presents, with 
Turkish sultans. The firm made 3 specialty of importing from the East 
aniclcs of little bulk and great value, like spices, almonds, and sugar, and 
sold these and other products in a score of European ports. 

Cosimo directed all this with quiet skill, and found time left for politics. 
As a member of the Died, or War Council of Ten, he guided Florence to 
victory against Lucca, and as a banker he financed the war by lending large 
sums to the government. His popularitj'' excited the envy of other mag¬ 
nates, and in 1453, Rinaldo degli Albizzi launched an attack upon him 3.s 
planning to overthrow^ the Republic and make himself dictator, Rinaldo 
persuaded Bernardo Guadagni, then gonfalonier, to order Cosimo’s arrest; 
Cosimo .surrendered himself, and was confined in the Palazzo Vecchio. 
Since Rinaldo, with his armed a*tajners, dominated the pitrliniiento in the 
Piazza della Signoria, a decree of death seemed imminent. But Cosimo man¬ 
aged to convey a thousand ducats (J: 5,000?) to Bernardo, who suddenly 
became more humane, and compromised by having Cosimo, his sons, and 
his chief supporters banished for ten years." Cosimo took up his residence 
in Venice, where his modesty and his means made him many friends. Soon 
the Venetian government was using its influence to have him recalled. The 
Signor>' elected in 1434 was favorable to him, and reversed the sentences 
of e.rile; Cosimo returned in triumph, and Rinaldo and his sons Bed. 

A parlitmenta appointed a balia, and gave it supreme power. After 
sersmg three short terms (josimo relinquished all political posirions; "to be 
elected to office." he said, “is often prejudicial to the body and hurtful to 
the soul”" Since his enemies had left the city, his friends easily dominated 
the government. Without disturbing republican form.s, he managed, by 
persuasion or money, to have his adherents remain in office to the end of hLs 
life. His loans to influential families won or forced their support; his gifts 
to the clergy enlLsrcd their enthusiastic aid; and his public benefactions, of 
unprcccdcnied scope and generosity, easily reconciled the citizens to his 
rule. The Florentines had observed that tlie conadturion of the Republic 
did not protect them from the aristocracy of wealth; the defeat of the 
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Ciompi had burned rhis lesson into the public memory. If the populace had 
to choose between the Albiz?.tt who favored the rich, and the Medici, who 
favored the middle classes and the poor, tt could not long hesitate. A peo^ 
pie oppressed by its economic masters, and weary of faction, welcomed 
dictatorship in Florence in 1434, in Perugia in 1389, in Bologna in i4o(, 
in Siena in 1477, in Rome in 1347 and 1922. “The Medici,* said Vilkni, 
“were enabled to attain supremacy in the name of freedom, and with the 
support of the popolo and the populace.”'* 

Cosimo used his power with shrewd moderatioa tempered with occa¬ 
sional violence. AVhen his friends suspected that Baldaccio d’Anghiari was 
forming a conspiracy to end Cosimo’s power, they threw Baldaccio out of 
a sufficiently high window to ensure his termination, and Cosimo did not 
complain; it was one of his quips that “states are not ruled with pater¬ 
nosters.” He replaced the fixed Income tax with a sliding scale of levtK on 
capital, and was accused of adjusting these asscsstnents to favor his friends 
and discourage his enemies. These levies totaled 4,875,000 florins 
875,000) in the first twenty years of Cositno’s ascendancy; and those who 
balked at paying them were summarily jailed. Many aristocrats left the 
citv and resumed the rural hfe of the medieval nobility. Cosimo accepted 
their departure with equanlniity, remarking that new aristocrats could be 
made wirh a few yards of scarlet cloth.” 

The people smiled approval, for they noted that the levies w ere devoted to 
the administration and adornment of Florence, and that Cosimo hirriBelf con- 
trihuted 400,000 florins (Sio,ooo,ooo?) to public works and private chari¬ 
ties;** this was almost double the sum that he left to Ins heirs. He labored 
assiduously to the end of his se\^nty-five yeats, managing at once his own 
properties and the affairs of the state. WTien (Lciward IV of England asked 
for a substantial loan, Cosimo obliged him, ignoring the faithlessness of 
Edward III, and the King repaid him with coin and polidcal support. Tom- 
maso PareotucellL Bishop of Bologna, ran out of funds and aske^ for aid; 
Cosimo supplied him; and when Parentucelli became Pope Nicholas V 
Cosimo was given charge of all papal finances. To keep the varied threads 
of his activity from tangling, he rose early, and w'ent nearly every day to 
his office, like an American millionaire. At home he pruned his trees and 
tended his vines. He dressed simply, ate and drank temperately, and (after 
begetting an illegitimate son by a slave girl) lived a quiet and orderly fam- 
ily lifc. Those who were admitted to his home were astonished at the con¬ 
trast between the homely fare of his private table and the lavish feasts that 
he provided for foreign dignitaries as a lure to comity and peace. He was 
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normally humane, mild, forgiving, rcrkcnt and yet known for his dry wit. 
He was generous to the poor, paid the taxes of impoverished friends, and 
hid his charity, like liis power, in a gracious ationymity, Botticelli, Pont¬ 
ormo, and Bcoozzo Go/^oli have pictured him for us: of middle stature and 
olive complexion, v,ith gray receding hair, long, sharp nose, and a grave, 
kindly countenance bespeaking shrewd wisdom and calm strength. 

His foreign policy w^as dedicated to the organizaiion of peace. Coming 
to power after a series of ruinous conflicts, Cosiino noted how war, actual 
or imminent, hobbled the march of trade. Wlien the rule of the Visconti 
in Milan collapsed in chaos at Filipjio .Maria’s death, and Venice threatened 
to absorb the duchy and dominate all nothem Italy to the very gates of 
Florence, Cosimo sent Francesco Sforza the means to establish himself in 
Milan and check the Venetian advance. \^'hen Venice and Naples formed 
an alhance against Florence, Cosimo called in so many loans made to rfieir 
ddzens that their governments were induced to make peace.*' Thereafter 
Milan and Florence stood against Venice and Naples in a balance of power 
so even that neither side dared to r»k a war. This policy of balanced 
powers, conceived by Cosimo and continued by Lorenzo, gave Itaiy those 
decades of peace and order, from J450 to 1491, during which the cities 
grew rich enough to finance the early Renaissance. 

It was the good fortune of Itaiy and mankind that Cosimo cared as much 
for literature, scholarship, philosophy, and art as for wealth and power. He 
was a man of education and taste; he knew Latin well, and had a smattering 
of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic; he was broad enough to appreciate the 
piety and painting of Fra Angelico, the engaging rascality of Fra Filippo 
Lippi, the classical style of Gfiiberti’s rcUefs, the bold ori^ality of Dona¬ 
tello’s sculpture, the grandiose churches of Brunellesco. the restrained 
power of Michelozzo’s architecture, the pagan PlatonLsm of Gcralstus 
Pletho. the mystic Platonism of Pico and Ficino, the refinement of Allierti, 
the learned vailgarity of Pog^^o, the bibliolatry of Niccolo de’ Niccoli; and 
all these men experienced his generosity. He brought Joannes Argyro- 
pouJos to Florence to instruct its youth in the language and hterature of 
ancient Greece, and for twelve years he srudied with Ficino the classics of 
Greece and Rome. He spent a large part of his fortune collecting 
texts, so that the most costly cargoes of his ships were in many cases manu¬ 
scripts carried from Greece or .Ale.xandria. When Niccolo de’ Niccoli had 
ruined himself in buying ancient manuscripts, Cosimo opened for him an 
unlimited credit at the Medici bank, and supported him till death. He cn- 
g^d forty-five cop>*ists, under the guidance of the enthusiastic book- 
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seller Vespasiano da Bisricci, to Transcribe such manuscripts as could nor be 
bought. All these “precious niinuns” he placed in rooms at the monastery 
of Marco, or In the abbey of Fiesole, or in his own library. AVhen Nic- 
coll died (1437), leaving ci^t hundred manuscripts valued at 6000 Horins 
(Si 50^000), along with tnany debts, and naming sixteen trustees to de¬ 
termine the disposal of the books, Cnsimo offered to assume the debts if he 
might allocate the volumes. It w'as so agreed, and Cosimo divided the col¬ 
lection between San Marco's library and his own. All these collections 
were open to teachers and students without charge. Said the Florendae 
historian V^archi, with patriotic exaggeration: 

That Greek letters were not completely forgotten, to the great 
loss of humanity and that Latin letters have been rerived to the 
infinite benefit of the people—this ail Italy, nay all the world, owes 
solely to the high wisdom and friendliness of the house of the 
Medici,^ 

Of course the great work of revival had been Inaugurated by the transla¬ 
tors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and by Arabic commentators, 
and by Petrarch and Boccaccio. It had been continued by scholars and 
collectors like Salutati, Traversari, Bruni, and Valla before Cosimo; it was 
carried forward independently of him by Niccoli, Poggio, Filelfo, King 
Alfonso the Magnanimous of Naples, and a hundred other contemporaries 
of Cosimo, even by his exiled rival, Palla Strorjti. But if we embrace in our 
judgment not only Cosimo Fitter Fatrije, but his descendants Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, Leo X, and Oement Vll, wc may admit that in the patronage 
of learning and art the Medici have never been equaled by any other family 
in the known history of mankmd. 

IV. THE HUMANISTS 

It was under the Medici, or in their day, that the humanists captivated 
the mind of Italy, turned it from religion to philosophy, from heaven to 
earth, and revealed to an astonished generation the riches of p«gan thought 
and art. These men mad about scholarship received, as early as Ariosto,” 
the name of UTnttmtti because they called the study of cla^ic culture 
the “humanities”—or literae binnefti&res—not “more humane” but 
more human letters. The proper study of mankind was now to be man, in 
all the potential strength and beauty of his body, in all the joy and pain of 
his senses and feelings, in all the frail majesty of his reason; and in these os 
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most abundantly and perfectly revealed tn the literature and art of ancient 
Greece and Rome. This was humanism. 

Nearly all the Latin, and many of the Greek classics now extant were 
knowTi to medieval scholars here and there; and the thirteenth century was 
acquainted with the major pagan philosophers. But that century had al¬ 
most ignored Greek poetry; and many ancient worthies now honored by 
us lay neglected in monastic or cathedral libraries. It w'as mostly in such 
forgotten comers that Petrarch and his successors found the “lost” classics; 
“gentle prisoners,” he called them, “held in captivity' by barbarous jailers.” 
Boccaccio, visiting JMonte Cassuio, was shocked to find precious manu¬ 
scripts rotting in dust, or mutilated to make psalters or atnulets. Poggio, 
visiting the Swtss monaste^ of St. Gall while attending the Council of 
Constance, found the iTisritutioTiei of Quintilian in a foul dark dungeon, 
and felt, as he reclaimed the rolls, that the old pedagogue was stretcliing out 
his hands, begging to be saved from the “barbarians”; for by that name the 
culture-conscious Italians, like the ancient Greeks and Rfjmans, called their 
virile conquerors beyond the Alps. Poggio alone, undeterred by winter's 
cold or snow, exhumed from such tombs the texts of Lucretius, ColumeDa, 
Fronrinos, Vitrurius, V^alerius Flaccus, Tertullian, Plautus, Petronius, Am- 
mlanus .Marcellinus, and several major speeches of Gcem. Coluccio Salutati 
tme^hed Cicero’s letters ad foTfiiliarei at Vercclli (1389); Gherardo Land- 
rkni found Cicero's treatises on rhetoric in an old chest at Lodi (1415); 
Ambrogio Traversari rescued Cornelius Nepos from obJirion in Padua 
(*434) j Agncola, Gen7raRia^ and Dialog of Tacitus w'crc discovered in 
Gennany (1455); the first six boolcs of Tacitus’ Annates, and a full manu¬ 
script of the younger Pliny's letters were recovered from the monastery of 
Cor\'cy (150S), and became a prize possession of Leo X. 

In the half century before the Turks took Consrantinople a dozen hu- 
manisrs studied or traveled in Greece; one of them, Giovanni Aurispa, 
brought back to Italy ij8 manuscripts, including the plays of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles; another, Francesco Filelfo, saJv^ed from Consrantinople 
(' 4 * 7 ) texts of Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius. Demosthenes, Aeschi¬ 
nes, and .Aristotle, and seven dramas of Euripides. When such literary ex¬ 
plorers returned to Italy with their finds they were welcomed like vic- 
torions generals, and princes and prelates paid well for a share of the spoils. 
The fall of Constantinople resulted in the loss of many classics previously 
mentioned by Byzantine writers as In the libraries of that city; nevertheless 
thousands of volumes were saved, and most of them came to Italy; to thk 
day the best manuscripts of Greek classics arc in Italy. For three centuries, 
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from Petrarch to Tasso, men collected manuscripis with philateHc pa^on. 
Niccolo <Jc’ Niccoli spent more than he had in this pursuit; Andreolo de 
Ochis was ready to sacrifice his home, his wife, his life to add lo his lihrary; 
Poirgio suffered when he saw money being spent on anything else chan 
boolu. 

An editorial revolution ensued. The tests so recovered were studied, 
compared, corrected, and explained in a campaign of scholarship that 
ranged from Lorcnno Valla in Xaples to Sir Thomas Alore in London, 
Since these labors in many cases required a knowledge of Greek, Italy—and 
later France, England, and Germany—sent out a call for teachers of Greek, 
Aurispa and Filelfo learned the language in Greece itself. After Alanuel 
Chrysoloras came to Italy (1397) ^ By-zantine envoy, the University of 
Florence persuaded him to join its faculty as professor of Greek language 
and literature. Among his pupils there were Poggio, Palla Strozzi, Marsuiv 
pini, and Manetti. Leonardo Bruui, studying law. abandoned it, under the 
spell of Chry'soloras, for the study of Greek; “I gave myself to his teaching 
with such ardor,” lie tells us, “that my dreams at night were filled with 
what I had learned from him during the day."** Who now could imagine 
that Greek grammar was once an adventure and a romance? 

In 1439 Greeks met Italians at the Council of Florence, and the lessons 
they c.\changed in language had far more result than their laborious negoti¬ 
ations in rheology. There Gemistus Pletho gave the famous lectures that 
ended the reign of Aristotle in European philosophy and enthroned Plato 
as almost a god. When the Council dispersed, Joannes Bessarion, who had 
come to it as Bishop of N’icaca, remained in Italy and gave part of his rime 
to teaching Greek, Other cities contracted the fever; Bessarion brought it 
to Rome; Theodorus Gaza taught Greek at .Mantua, Ferrara (1444)' and 
Rome (1*451); Demetrius Chalcondyles taught at Perugia (1450), Padua, 
Florence, and xMilan (c. 1492-1511); Joannes .Argyropoulos at Padua 
(1441). Florence (1456-71). and Rome {1471-86). All these men came to 
Italy before the fall of Constantinople {1453)* ^ event played a 

minor role in the transit of Greek from Byzantium to Italy; but the gradual 
encirclement of Constantinople by the Turks after 135^ shared in per¬ 
suading Greek scholars to go west. One of those who fled at the collapse 
of the Eastern capital was Constantine Lascaris, who came to teach Greek 
at Milan (1460-5}, Naples, and jMessina (1466-1501}. The first Greek 
hook printed in Renaissance Italy was his Greek grammar. 

With all these schobrs and their pupils enthusiastically active in Italy, it 
was but a short time when the classics of Greek literature and philosophy 
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were rendered into Latin with more thoroughness, accuracy, and finish 
than in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Guarino translated parts of 
Strabo and Plutarch; Traversarl, Diogenes Laertius; Valla, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and the Iliad; Perotti, Polybius; Ficino, Plato and Plotinus. 
Plato, above alL, amazed and delighted the humanisrs. They gloried in the 
fluid grace of his style; they found in the Dhloguei a drama more snvid 
and contemporary than anything in Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides; 
they envied and marveled at the freedom with which the Greeks of Soc¬ 
rates’ rime discussed the most crucial problems of religion and politics; and 
they thought they had found in Plato—clouded with Florin us—a mystical 
philosophy that would enable them to retain a Christianity that they had 
ceased to believe in, but never ceased to love. Moved by the eloquence of 
Gemistus Pletho and the enthusiasm of his pupils at Florence. Cosimo 
established there (1+45) a Platonic Academy for the study of Plato, and 
provided handsomely for Atarsilio Ficino to give half a lifcciinc to the 
Translation and exposition of Plato’s works. Nosv, after a reign of four 
hundred years. Scholasticism lost its domination in the philosophy of the 
West; the dialogue and essay replaced the sch(fiaitica dispiituHo as the form 
of philosophical exposition, and the exhilarating spirit of Plato entered 
like an energizing yeast into the rising body of European thought. 

But as Italy recovered more and more of its own classic heritage, the 
admiration of the humanists for Greece was surpassed by their pride in 
the literature and art of ancient Rome. They redved Latin as a medium 
of living literature; they Latinized their names, and Romanized the terms 
of Christian worship and bfe; God became Irtppiter, Providence fjtawv, 
the saints divi, nuns vestales^ the pope poTitifex maxhmis. Thev fashioned 
their prose style on Cicero, their poetry on Virgil and Horace; and some, 
like File If 0, Valla, and Politian, achieved an almost classic elegance. So, in 
its course, the Renaissance moved back from Greek to Latin, from Athens 
to Romej fifteen centuries appeared to fall away, and the age of Gcero and 
Horace, of Ovid and Seneca, seemed reborn. Sn.de became more rmportant 
than substance, form triumphed over matter; and the oratory of majestic 
periods rang again tn the halls of princes and |>edagogues. Perhaps it vvould 
have been better if the humanists had used Italian; hut they looked down 
upon the speech of the Crnmnedia and the Cans(fnhre as a corrupt and 
degenerate Larin (which almost k was), and deplored Dante’s choice of 
the vernacular tongue. As a penalty the humanists lost touch with the 
living sources of literature; and the people, leaving their works to the 
aristocracy, preferred the jolly tales—of Sacchetti and Bandello, 
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or the excidng mixture of war and love in the romances that were being 
translated or adapted into Italian from the French. Nevertheless this pass¬ 
ing infatuation with a dying language and an **inimortal'' literature helped 
It^an authors to recapture the architecture, sculpture, and music of style, 
and to formulate the canons of taste and utterance that lifted the vernacu¬ 
lars to literary form, and set a goal and a standard for art. In the field of 
history it was the humamsts who ended the succession of medieval chroni- 
cles—chaotic and uncritical—by scrutinizing and harmonizing sources, 
marshaling the matter into order and clarity, viralizing and humanizing 
the past by mingling biography with history, and raising their narratives 
to some level of philosophy by discerning causes, currents, and effects, 
and studying the regularities and lessons of history. 

The humanist movement spread throughout Italy, but until the accession 
of a Florentine Medici to the papacy Its leaders were almost all citizens or 
graduates of Florence. Coluccio Salutad, who became executive secretary 
or chancellor (cancelbrtjts) to the Signory in 1375, was a bridge from 
Petrarch and Boccaccio to Cosimo, knowing and loving all three. The 
public documents drawn up by him were models of classical Larinity, and 
set an example that officials in Venice, Milan, Naples, and Rome bestirred 
themselves to follow; Giangaleazzo Viscond of Milan said that Salutad 
had done him more harm by excellence of style than could have come from 
an army of mercenaries “ The fame of Niccolo de’ Niccoli as a Latin 
stylist rivaled his renown as a collector of manuscripts; Bruni called him 
the “censor of the Latin tongue,” and, like other authors, submitted his 
own writings to Niccoli for correction before publishing them. Niccoli 
filled his house wnth ancient classics, statuary, uiscripdons, vases, coins, 
and gems. He avoided marriage lest it distract him from his books, but 
found time for a concubine srolen from his brother's bed.** He opened his 
library to all who cared to study there, and uiged young Floxcndues to 
abandon luxury for literature. Seeing a wealthy youth idling the day 
away, Niccoli asked him. “What is your object in life?" “To have a good 
dme,” was the frank reply. “But when your youth is over, of what con¬ 
sequence will you be?"” The youth saw the point, and put liimself under 
Niccoli's tutelage. 

Leonardo Bnmi. secretary to four popes and then (1417-44) to the 
Florentine Signory, translated several dialogues of Plato into a Latin whose 
Excellence for the first dme fully revealed the splendor of Plato’s style to 
Italy; he composed a Latin History of Florence for which the Republic 
exempted him and his children from taxation; and hk speeches were com- 
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pared with those of Pericles. WTien he died the priors decreed him a put- 
Ik funeral after the manner of the ancients; he was buried in the church of 
Santa Croce, with his History on lus breast; and Bernardo RosseUino de^ 
signed for his resting place a noble and sumptuous tomb. 

Bom like Bruni in Arezzo, and succeeding him as secretary to the 
Signory, Carlo Alarsuppini awed his time by carrying half the clamirs of 
Greece and Rome in his head; he left hardly one ancient author unquoted 
in his inaugural address as professor of literature in the University of 
Florence. His admiration for pagan antiquity was such that he felt called 
upon to reject Chrisdanity;” nevertheless he became for a time apostolic 
secretary to the Roman See; and though he was said to have died without 
bothering to receive the sacraments," he coo was buried in Santa Croce 
under gorgeous oratory by Giannozzo Manetd and an ornate tomb by 
Desidcrio da Settignano .Manctri, who pronounced this eulogy 

over an atheist, was a man whose piety rivaled his learning. For nine years 
he hardly stirred from his house and garden, steeping himself in classical 
literature, and learning Flcbrcw as well as Latin and Greek, Sent as am¬ 
bassador to Rome, Naples, Venice, Genoa, he charmed all, and won friend- 
shi|J 5 precious to his govemment by his culture, his liberality, and his in¬ 
tegrity. 

All these men c.tccpt Salutati were members of the circle that gathered 
in the cky house or country villa of Cosimo, and led the movement of 
scholarship during his ascendancy. Another friend of Cosimo almost 
equaled him as a host to learning. Ambrogio Traversari, general of the 
Camaldulice order, lived in a cell in the monastety' of Santa .Maria degli 
Angcii near Florence. He mastered Creek, and suffered qualms of con¬ 
science in his affection for the classics; he refrained from quoting them in 
his writings, but revealed their influence m a Latin style whose idiomatic 
purity would have shocked all the famous Grcgorics. Cosimo, who knew 
how to reconcile the classics, as well as high finance, w'ith Christianity, 
loved to visit him. Niccoli, Marsuppini, Bruni, and others made his cell a 
literary rendezvous. 

The most active and troublesome of the Italian humanists was Puggio 
BraceJoUni. Bom ptsor near Arezzo (1380), he was educated at Florence, 
studied Greek under Manuel Chrysoloras, supported hunsclf by copying 
manuscripts, was befriended by Salutati, and secured appointment, at 
t\vcnty-four, as a secretary In the papal chancery at Rome. For the next 
half century he served the Curia, never taking even minor orders, but 
wearing cccletiastical dress. V^aluiug his energy and his learning, die Curia 
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sent him on a dozen missions. From these he digressed, time and again, to 
search for classic nianuscripis; his credentials as a papal sccrctarv won him 
access to the most jealously guarded, or most carelessly neglected treasures 
in the monastic libraries at St. Gall, Langres, VVeingarren, and Reichenau; 
and his spoils were so rich thai Bnini and other humanists hailed them as 
epochal. Back in Rome he wrote for Martin V vigorous defenses of 
Church dogmas, and then, in private gatherings, joined with other em^ 
ployccs of the Curia in laughing at the Christian creed.* He composed 
dialogues and letters in rough but breezy Latin, satirizing the vices of the 
clergy even while practising them to the extent of Im means. When 
Cardinal Sant’ Angelo reproved him for having children, which hardly 
behtred a man in ecclesiastical dress, and for maintaining a mistress, which 
seemed unbecoming in a layman, Poggio replied with his usual insolence: 
”1 have children, which is becoming to a laynnan, and I have a mistress, 
which Is an old custom of the clergy'.At fifty-five he abandoned the 
mistress who had given him foutrecn children, and married a girl of eight¬ 
een. Meanwhile he almost founded modern archeology by collecting 
ancient coins, inscriptiuus, and statuary, and by describing with scholarly 
precision the surviving monuments of classic Rome. He accompanied 
Pope Eugenius IV to the Council of Florence, quarreled with Francesco 
Filelfo, and exchanged with him enthusiastic invectives of the coarsest 
indecency, peppered with accusations of theft, atheism, and sodomy. 
Again in Rome, he worked with especial pleasure for the humanist Pope 
Nicholas V. At seventy he composed his famous Liber faceHarrtm, a col¬ 
lection of stories, satires, and obscenities. VVTicn Lorenzo Valla joined the 
papal secretariat Poggio attacked him in a new series of Invectivae, charg¬ 
ing him with larceny, forgery', treachery, heresy, drunkenness, and im¬ 
morality'. \'^alla replied by laughing at Poggro’s Latin, quoting his sins 
against grammar and idiom, and setting him aside as a fool in his dotage.*^ 
No one but the inuiiediate victim took such Liccrary assaults setiously; they 
were competitive essay's in Latin compKisition; indeed Poggio proclaimed, 
in one of them, that he would show how W'cll classic Latin could express 
the most modem ideas and the most private concerns. He was so adept 
in the art of erudite scurrility that “the w'holc world,” said Vespasiano, 
“was afraid of him.’”* His pen, like that of a later Aretine, became an 
instmmenr of blackmail. ^V’hcn Alfonso of Naples delayed in acknowl¬ 
edging Poggio’s gift of Xenophon’s Cytopaedia translated into Latin, the 
irate humanist hinted that a good pen could stab any king, and Alfonso 
hastily sent him joo ducats to hold his tongue. After enjoying every in- 
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stinct and impulse for seventy years, Poggio composed a trea^ De 
itmeriis hummae conditisnit, in which he rccknned that the ills of life out’ 
weigh the joys, and concludedL like Solon, that the luckiest people are 
thtHc who escape being bora." At seventy-two he returned to Florence, 
w''as soon made secretary to the Signory, and finally was elected to the 
Signory itself. He expressed his apprecUrion by writing a history of 
Florence in the sty le of the ancients-politics, war, and imaginary speeches. 
Other humanists breathed relief when at last, aged seventy-nine, he died 
(1459). He too was buried in Santa Croce; his statue by Donatello w as 
erected on the facade of the dr/onroy and in 1 jfio, in the confusion of some 
alterations, it was set up inside the cathedral as one of the twelve Apostles.'* 
It is clear that Christianity, in both its thcologj'^ and its ethics, had lost 
its hold on perhaps a majority of the Italian humanists. Several, like 
Traversari, firuni, and Manerti in Florence, Vitiorino da Felcrc in Mantua, 
Guarino da Verona in Ferrara, and Flavin Biondo in Rome, remained loyal 
to the faith. But to many others the revelation of a Greek culture lasting 
a thousand years, and reaching the heights of literature, philosophy, and 
art in complete independence of Judaism and Chrisdanity, was a mortal 
blow to their belief in the Pauline theology, or in the doctrine of nulla 
jtflaj extra eccie^iaii—''i\Q salvation outside the Church." Socrates and 
Plato became for them uncanonized saints; the dynasty of the Greek 
philosophers seemed to them superior to the Greek and Latin Fathers, the 
prose of Plato and Cicero made even a cardinal ashamed of the Greek of 
the New Testament and the Latin of Jerome’s translation; the grandeur 
of Imperial Rome seemed nobler than the rimid retreat of convinced Chris¬ 
tians into monastic cells; the free thought and conduct of Periclean Greeks 
or Augustan Romans filled many humanists \vith an envy that shattered in 
their hearts the Christian code of hmnility, otherworldlincss, continence; 
and they wondered why they should subject body, mind, and soul to the 
rule of ecclesiastics who themselves svere now joyously converted to the 
world. For these humanists the ten centuries between Constantine and 
Dante 'were a tragic error, a Dantesque losing of the right road; the lovely 
legends of the Virgin and the saints faded from their memory to make 
room for Ovid’s Metatnorphases and Horace’s ambisexual odes; the great 
cathedrals now seemed barbarous, and their gaunt statuary lost all charm 
for eyes that had seen, fingers that had touched, the Apollo Belvedere, 

So the humanists, by and large, acted as if Christianity were a myth 
conformable to the needs of popular imagination and morality, but not to 
be taken seriously by emancipated minds. They supported it in their 
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public pronouncements, professed i saving orthodoxy, and struggled to 
harmoniEe Christian doctrine v^ith Greek philosophy, Tlic very effort 
betrayed them; implicitly they accepted reason as the supreme court, and 
honoured Plato’s Dialogues equally with the New Testament. Like the 
Sophists of pre-Socratic Greece, they directly or indirectly, willfully or 
unwirtingly undermined their hearers’ religious faith. Their lives reflected 
their actual creed; many of them accepted and practised the ethics of 
paganism in the sensual rather than in the Stoic sense. The only immor¬ 
tality they recognized was that which came through the recording of great 
dec^; they with their pens, not God, w'ould confer it, would destine men 
to everlasting glory or shame. A generation after Cusirno they would agree 
to share this magic power with the artists w'hn carved or painted the ef¬ 
figies of patrons, or built noble edifices that preserved a donor's name. The 
desire of patrons to achieve such mundane imniorraltty was one of the 
strongest generative forces in the art and literature of the Renaissance, 
The infiuence of ttie humanists was for a century the dominant factor 
in the intellectual life of Western Europe. They taught wTitcrs a sharper 
sense of structure and fonn; they taught them also the artifices of rhetoric, 
the frills of language, the abracadabra of niyrhology, the fetishism of classi¬ 
cal quotation, the sacrifice of significance to correctness of speech and 
beauty of style. Their infatuation with Latin postponed for a centiiiy' 
(1400-1500) the development of Italian poetry and prose. They emanci¬ 
pated science from theology, but impeded it by worshiping the past, and 
by stressing erudition rather than objective observation and origfinal 
thought. Strange to say, they were least influential in the universities. 
These were already old in Italy; and at Bologna, Padua, Pisa, Piacenza. 
Pavia, Naples, Siena, Arezzo, Lucca, the faculties of law, medicine, the¬ 
ology, and "arts”—i.e., language, literature, rhetoric, and philosophy—were 
too mortised in medieval custom to allow a new emphasis on ancient cul¬ 
tures; at most they yielded, here and there, a chair of rhetoric to a humanist. 
The infiuence of the “revival of letters" operated chiefly through academics 
founded by patron princes in Florence, Naples, X'enicc, Ferrara, JVlantua, 
Milan, and Rome. There the humanists dictated in Greek or Latin the 
classic text they proposed to discuss; at each step they commented in Latin 
on the grammatical, rhetorical, geographical, biographical, and literary 
aspects of the text; their students took down the dictated text, and, in the 
margins, much of the coimnentary; in this way copies of the classics, and 
of commentaries as well, were multiplied and were scattered into the 
world. The age of Ctjsimo was therefore a period of devoted scholarship. 
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rather than of creative literature. Grammar, lexicography, archeology, 
rhetoric, and the critical revision of classical texts were the literary glories 
of the time. The form, machinery, and substance of tnodem erudition 
were established; a bridge was built by which the legacy of Greece and 
Rome passed into the modem mind. 

Not since the dap of the Sophists had scholars risen to so high a place 
in society and politics. The humanists became secretaries and advisers to 
senates, signories, dukes, and popes, repaying their favors with classic 
eulogies, and their snubs with poisoned epigrams. They transformed the 
ideal of a gentleman from a man V'ith ready s^-ord and clanking spurs into 
that of the fully developed individual anaining to wisdom and wonh by 
absorbing the cultural heritage of the race. The prestige of dielr learning 
and the fascination of their eloquence conquered transalpine Europe at 
the very time when the arms of France, Germany, and Spain were pre¬ 
paring to conquer Italy. Country' after country was inoculated with the 
new culture, and passed from medievalism to modernity. The same cen¬ 
tury that saw the discovery of America saw the rcdisco\'ery of Greece 
and Rome; and the literary and philosophical transformation had far pro- 
founder results for the human spirit than the circumnavigation and ex¬ 
ploration of the globe. For it was the humanists, nor the navigators, who 
liberated man from dogma, taught Kim to love life rather than brood about 
death, and made the European mind free. 

Humanism influenced art last because it appealed rather to intellect than 
to sense. The chief patron of art was sdll the Church, and the chief pur¬ 
pose of art \vas still to convey the Christian story to the letterless, and to 
adom the house of God. The Virgin and her Child, the suffering and 
crucified Christ, the prophets. Apostles, Fathers, and saints remained the 
necessary subjects of sculpture and painting, even of the minor arts. Grad¬ 
ually, however, the humanists taught the Italians a more sensual sense of 
beauty; a frank admiration for the healthy haman body—male or female, 
preferably nude—pemieated the educated classes; the reaffirmation of life 
in Renaissance literature, as against the medieval contemplation of another 
-world, gave art a sccrer sccuUr leaning; and by finding Italian Aphrodites 
to pose as Virgins, and Iralian ApoUos to serve as Sebastians, the painters 
of Lorenzo’s age, and later, introduced pagan morix-es into Christian art- 
In the shctccnrh century'—when secular princes rivaled ecclesiastics in 
financing artists—Venus and Ariadne, Daphne and Diana, the Muses and 
the Graces challenged the rule of the Virgin; but Mary the modest mother 
continued her wholesome dominance to the end of Renaissance an. 
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V. ARCHITECTURE: THE AGE OF BRUNELLESCO 

“Cursed be the man who invented this wretched Gothic architecntref’* 
cried Antonio Filarcte in 1450; “only a barbarous peopJe could have 
brought it to Italy."** Those walls of glass hardly suited the sun of Italy; 
those flpng buttresses—though at Notre Dame de Paris they had been 
forged into a frame of beauty, like fountain jets pecri£ed in their flow- 
seemed to the South unsightly scaffoldings left by builders who had failed 
CO give their structures a self-contained stability. The Gothic style of 
pointed arch and soaring vault had well expressed the aspirations of tender 
spirits mming from the laborious soil to the solacing sky; bur men new 
dowered with wealth and ease wished now to beautify life, not to escape 
or malign it; earth would be heaven, and they themselves would be go^. 

The architecture of the Italian Renaissance was not basically a revolt 
against Gothic, for Gothic had never conquered Italy. Everj' kind of 
st^'le and influence spoke its piece in the experinients of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries: the heavy columns and round arches of Lombard 
Romanesque, the Greek cross of some ground plans, the Byzantine penden- 
tive and dome, the stately grace of campaniles echoing Moslem minarets, 
the slender columns of Tuscan cloisters rememhertng mosque or classic 
porticoes, the beamed ceilings of England and Germany, the groined vault 
and ogive and tracery of Gothic, the harmonious majesty of Roman fa- 
9ades, and, above all, the simple strength of the basilican nave flanked by 
its supporting aisles: all these, in Italy, were mingling fruitfully ^vhen the 
humanists turned architectural vision to the ruins of Rome. Then the 
shattered colonnades of the Forum, rising through the medieval mist, 
seemed to Italian eyes more beautiful than the Byzantine bizarrcrics of 
Venice, the somber majesty of Chartres, the fragile audacity of Heauvak, 
or the mystic reaches of Amiens* vault. To build again with columns 
finely turned, firmly mortised into ma.ssive plinths, gayly crowned with 
flow'cring capitals, and bound to stability' by imperturbable archltrav'cs— 
this became, by the groping emergence of the buried but living past, the 
dream and passion of men like BruncUesco, Alberti, Michelozzo, Michelan¬ 
gelo, and Raphael. 

"Of Filippo Brunellesco.” wrote the patriotic Vasari, "it may be 
that he w'as given by heaven to Invest architecture with new forms, after 
it had w^andcred astray for many ccnrurics.”” Like so many artists of the 
Italian Renaissance, he tiegan as a goldsmith. He graduated into sculpture, 
and for a time entered into friendly rivabry with Donatello. He competed 
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With him and Ghiberti for a comnikBion to sculpture the bronze doors of 
the Florcnrine Baptistery; when he saw Ghiberti's sketches he pronounced 
them superior to his own, and wirh Donatello he left Florence to study 
perspective and design in Rome. He was fascinated by the ancient and 
medievaJ architecture there; he measured the major buildings in all their 
elements; he marveled above all at the dome of Agrippa's Pantheon, 141 
feet wide; and he conceived the idea of crowning with such a dome the 
onfinshed cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore in the city of his birth. He 
returned to Florence in time to take part in a conference of architects and 
engineers on the problem of roofing the cathedral’s octagonal choir, 13814 
feet across. Filippo proposed a dome, but the expansive pressure that so 
inuneusc a cupola would exert upon walls unsupported by external but¬ 
tresses or internal beams seemed to the conferees a forbidding obstacle. All 
the world knows the story of Brunellesco's egg: how he challenged the 
other artists to make an egg stand on end, and, after all the rest had failed., 
himself succeeded by pressing the blunt and empty end down upon rhe 
table. When they protested that they could have done the the same, he 
answered that they would make sinnlar claims after he had domed the 
cathedral. He received the conunissiun. For fourteen years (1430-34) 
he labored intermittently at the task, fighting a thousand tribulations, rais¬ 
ing the cupola precariously 133 feet above the summit of its supporting 
walls. At last it was finished, and stood firm; all the city gloried in it as 
the first major achievement—and with one exception the boldest—in the 
architecnire of the Renaissance. WTien Michelangelo, a century later, 
planned the dome of St. Peter’s, and was told that he had an opportunity 
to surpass Brunellesco's, he answered: "I will make a sister dome, larger, 
but not more beautiful.”^ The lordly colorful cupola still doininates, for 
leagues around, the panorama of a red-roofed Florence nestling like a bed 
of roses in the lap of the Tuscan hills. 

Though Filippo had taken his conception from the Pantheon, he had 
compromised gracefully with the Tuscan Gothic style of the Florentine 
cathedral by curving his dome along the lines of the Gothic pointed arch. 
But in buildings that he w'as allowed to design from the ground he made 
his classic revolution more explicit and complete. In 1419 he had begun, 
for (josimo’s father, the church of San Lorenzo; he finished only the “Old 
Sacristy”; but there he chose the basilican form, the colonnade and en¬ 
tablature, and the Romanesque arch as the elements of his plan. In the 
cloisters of Santa Croce he built for the Pa/zi family a pretty chapel again 
recalling the dome and colonnaded portico of the Pantheon; and in those 
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same cloisters he designed a rectangular portal—of Auted columns, flowered 
capitals, sculptured architrave, and lunette rcliefs-which formed the style 
of a hundred thousand Renaissance doors, and survives everywhere in 
western Europe and America. He began on classic lines the church of 
Santo Spirito, but died while the walls had barely left the ground. In 1446 
the corpse of the passionate builder lay in state in rhe cathedral under the 
dome that he had raised; and from Cosimo to the simple workingman w'ho 
had labored there the people of Florence came to mourn that geniuses must 
die. **He lived as a good Christian," said Vasari, “and left to the world 
the savor of his goodness. , . . From the time of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans until now there has been no man more rare or more escellent."" 

In his architectural enthusiasm Bninellesco had designed for Cosimo 
a palace so extensive and ornate that the modest dictator, fearing envv, 
denied himself the luxury of seeing it take form. Instead he commissioned 
Michelozzo di Bartolommeo (1444) to bnUd for him, his family, and his 
offices, the existing Palazzo Aledicj or Riccardi, whose thick stone walls, 
bare of ornament, reveal the social disorder, the family feuds, the daily 
dread of violence or revolt, that gave a zest to Florentine politics. Immense 
iron gates opened to friends and diplomats, artists and poets, access to a 
court decorated with statuary by Donatello, and thence to rooms of 
moderate splendor, and a chapel brightened by the stately and colorful 
frescoes of Benozjso Gozzoli. There the .Medici lived till 153B, with inter¬ 
ludes of banislunent; but surely they often left tliose gloomy walls to take 
the sun at the villas that Cosimo built outside the city in Careggi and 
Cafaggiolo, and on the slopes of Fiesole. It was in those rural retreats that 
Cosimo and Lorenzo, with their friends and proteges, took refuge from 
politics in poetry, philosophy, and arr; and to Careggi father and grandson 
retired for their rendezvous with death. Glancing now- and then beyond 
the grave, Cosimo gave substantial sums to raise an abbey at Fiesole, and 
to rebuild more conunodiously the old convent of San Marco. There 
Michelozzo designed graceful cloisters, a library for Niccoli’s books, and 
a cell w'liere, occasionally, Cosimo withdrew even from his friends, and 
spent a day in medi radon and prayer. 

In these enteqirises Alichclozzo was his favorite architect and the un¬ 
failing friend who accompanied him into exile, and returned with him. 
Soon thereafter the Sigriory gave Michelozzo the delicate task of rein¬ 
forcing the Palazzo Vecchio against threatened collapse. He restored the 
chtvch of Saniissima Annunziata, made a lovely tabernacle for it, and 
showed himself a sculptor coo by adorning it with a statue of St. John the 
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Baptist. For Coslmo’s son Piero he built a magnificent marble chapel la the 
hillside church of San Alinkto. He pooled his skill with Donatello’s to 
design and carve the charming *'pulpit of the girdle” on the fa9adc of the 
Prato cathedral. In any other country in that age Michelozzo would have 
led his architectural tribe. 

Meanwhile the merchant arstocracy was raising proud civic balls and 
palaces. In 1376 the Signory commissianed Benci di Clone and Simone di 
Francesco Talemi to build a portico opposite the Palazzo Vtcehio as a 
rostrum for governmental oratory'; in the sisttcench century it came to be 
knowm as the Loggia dei Lanzt from the German lancers that Duke 
Cosimo I stationed there. The most n^agnificent private palace in Florence 
was built {i4)9) for the hanker Luca Pitti by Luca Fancelli from plans 
made by Brunellesco nineteen years before. Pitti was almost as rich as 
Cosimo, but not so wisely modest; he contested Cosimo’s power, and drew 
from him some sharp counseb 

You strive toward the indefinite, I toward the definite. You 
plant your iadder in the air, I place mine on the ground. ... It 
seems to me but just and natural that I shouid desire the honor and 
reputation of my house to surpass yours. Let us therefore do bke 
two big dogs, which snilf at one another when they meet, show their 
teeth, and then go tlieir separate ways. You will attend to your 
affairs, i to mine.** 

Pitti continued to plot; after Cosimo’s death he conspired to displace Piero 
de’ Medici from power. He commirted the only crime universally con-^ 
demned in the Renaissance—he failed. He was banished and ruined, and 
his palace remained unfinished for a century. 

VI. SCULPTURE 
/. Ghilferti 

The imitation of classic forms was more thorough in sculpture than in 
architecture. The sight and study of Roman ruins, and the occasional 
recovery of some Roman masterpiece, stirred the sculptors of Italy to an 
emulative ecstasy. UTien the Henmpbrodhe that now lies in the Borghese 
Gallery—with its neutral back modestly turned to the spectator—was 
found in the vineyard of San Celso, Ghiberti wrote of it: “No tongue 
could describe the learning and art displayed in it, or do jusrice to its mas¬ 
terly style”; the perfection of such works, he said, eluded the eye, and 
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could be appreciiitcd only by passing the hand over rhe marble surface and 
curves," As these exhumed relics grew in number and familiarity, the 
Italian mind slowly accusTomed itself to the nude in art; the study of 
anatomy became as much at home in artists' botteghe as in medical halls; 
soon nude models were used wirhont fear and without reproach. So 
stimulated, sculpture graduated from subscrxHcncc to architecture, and 
from stone or stucco reliefs to statues of bronze or marble in the round. 

But it was in relief that sculpture won its first and most famous triumph 
in the Florence of Cosirao’s rime. The ugly striated Baptistery that fronted 
the cathedral could only be redeemed by incidental omamenr. lacopo 
Torriti had adorned the tribune, and Andrea Tafi the cupola, with 
crowded mosaics; Andrea Pisano had molded a double bronze portal for 
the south facade (ijjo-d); now (1401) the Florentine Signory, in con¬ 
junction with the Guild of Wool Merchants, and to persuade the Deity 
to end a plague, voted a generous sum to prodde the Baptistery with a 
bronze door for the north side. A competition was opened; all the artists 
of Italy were invited to submit designs; the most successful—Brunellcsco, 
lacopo delk Quercia, Lorenzo Ghiberti, and 3 few others—were commis¬ 
sioned and paid to cast in bronze a sample panel showing the sacrifice of 
Isaac bv Abraham, A year later the completed panels were submitted to 
thirtv-four judges—sculptors, painters, and goldsmiths. It was generally 
agreed that Ghiberti’s was the best; and the youth of twenty-five began 
the first pair of his famous bronw doors. 

Only those who have closely studied this north portal can understand 
why it took the better part of twenty-one years to design and cast. Ghi¬ 
berti was aided, in generous fellowship, by Don at el I o, Michelozzo, and 
a large corps of assistants; it was as if all were resolved, and all Florence 
expected, that these should be the finest bronze reliefs in the history of art. 
Ghiberti divided the pair into rw'cnty-cight panels: tw'enty told the life 
of Christ, four pictured Apostles, four represented Doctors of the Church. 
MTicn all these had been designed, criticized, redesigned, cast, and set in 
place on the door, the donors, not grudging the 22,000 florins ($550,000) 
already spent, engaged Ghiberti to make a corresponding double door for 
the cast side of the Baptistery (1425). In this second undertaking, covering 
twenty-seven years. Ghiberti had as assistants men already renowned or 
soon to be: Brunellesco, Antonio Filarete, Paolo Uccello, Antonio del 
Pollaiuolo, and others; his studio became in the process a school of arr that 
nurtured a dozen genixiscs. As the first pair of doors had illustrated the 
New Testament, so now, in ten panels, Ghiberti presented Old Testament 
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sccn^f ffom tire creadon of inaii co the visit of the Cjiieen of Sheba to 
Solomon; in the borders he added rwmiy figures in almost full relief, and 
^'aried ornament—animal and floral—of surpassing loveliness. Mere the 
.Middle Ages and the Renaissance met In perfect harmony: in the very first 
panel the Tnedieval themes of the creatioii of Adam, the temptation of 1 L\e, 
gTui the expulsion from Eden were treated with a clasic flow of drapery 
and a bold exuberance of nudes; and Eve emerging from Adam's flesh 
rivaled the Hellcnisric relief of Aphrodite rising from the sea. Men were 
astonished to find, in the bacltground of the actions, landscapes almost as 
precise in perspective, and as rich in detail, as in the best painting of the 
time. Some complained chat this sculpture infringed too much on painting, 
and overstepped the traditions of classical relief; it was acadenucrily true, 
but the effect was vivid and superb. This second double door was by 
common consent even finer than the first; Michelangelo considered it so 
fine that it would grace the entrance of paradise"; and Vasari, doubtless 
thinkiog only of reliefs, pronounced it "perfect in every particular, the 
finest TTiasterpicce in the world, whether among the anctents or the tnod- 
cms/"‘ Florence was so pleased that it elected Ghiberti to the Signory, 
and gave him a substantial property to support hk declining years. 

2 . Donsfeih 

Vasari thought that Donatello had been among the artists chosen to mate 
trial panels for the Baptbtery doors; but Donatello was only a lad of sixteen 
at the time. The affectionate diminutive by which his friends and postcriry 
named him denoted Donato di Niccol6 di* Betto Bardi. He learned his art 
only partly in Ghiberti’s studio; he soon struck out for himself, passed from 
the feminine grace of Ghibcrtlan relief to virile statuary in the round, and 
revolutionized sculpture not so much by adopting classic methods and 
aims as by his uncompromising fidelity to nature, and the blunt force of hk 
original personality and style. He was an independent spirit as tough as 
his David, as bold as bis St. George. 

His genius did not develop as rapidly as Ghiberri’s, but it reached greater 
scope and heights. When it matured it spawTied masterpieces with reckless 
fertility, until Florence was populated with hk statues, and countries be¬ 
yond the Alps echoed his fame. At twenty-rwo he rivaled Ghibem by 
cannng for Or San Michele a figure of St. Peter; at nventy-«vcn he sur¬ 
passed him by adding to that edifice a St. Mark so strong and simple and 
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sincere that **it wouJti have been impossible/' said Atichelangelo, “ro reject 
the Gospel preached by such a stiaighrioru jird man as this/'*** Ac twenty* 
three Donatello was engaged to can'e a Duvid for the cathedra^ it ivas 
only the first of many Davids made by him; the subfcct tiei’er ceased to 
please his fancy; perhaps b» finest work is the bronze David ordered by 
Cosinio, cast in 1430, sec up in the courty'ard of the Medici palace, and now 
in the Bargidlo. Here the nude figure in the round made its unblushing 
debut iu RenuLssance sculpture: a body smooth with the firm tcmirc of 
youthful fiesh, a face perhaps coo Greek in profile, a helmet certainly too 
Greek; in this instance Donatello put realism aside, indulged his imagina¬ 
tion richlyt and almost equaled Michelangelo's more famous figure of the 
future Hebrew king. 

He was not so successful with the Bapeisr; it was a dour subject alien to 
his earthly spirit; the two statues of John in the Bargello are lifeless and 
absurd. Far finer is a stone relief of a child’s head, named for no good 
reason San Giovininino—T.hc youthful St. John. In the same Salone Dona- 
telliano St. George unites ail the idealism of a militant Christianity with 
the resrrained lines of Greek art; a figure firmly and confidently poised, 
a body mature and strong, a head Gothically oval and yet prefiguring the 
classic Brums of Buonarotti. For the cathedral facade at Florence he made 
two powerful figures—of Jeremiah and Habbakuk, the latter so bald that 
I>onatel]o called him lo Znecone, “the big pumpkin/’ On the Loggia del 
Lanzi Donatello’s bronze jttditb, commissioned by Cosimo, still brandLshes 
her 5\vord over Holafemcs; the wine-drugged general sleeps placidly be¬ 
fore his decapitation; he is masterfully conceived and cast; but the young 
tyrannicide, overwhelmed with drapery, approaches her deed with inop- 
portUTie calm. 

On a brief trip to Rome (1431) Donatello designed a classic tabernacle 
in marble for the old St. Peter’s, Probably in Rome he studied the portrait 
busts that had suntived from the days of the Finpire; b any case it was 
he who developed the first significant portrait sculpture of the Rcna’issance. 
His chef-d'oeuvre in |K>rtniirurc ivas liis bust, in painted terra cotta, of the 
politician Niccolo da Uzzano; here he amused and expre^d himself with 
a realism that offered no compliments but revealed a man. Donatello made 
his ovtm discovery of the old truth that art need not always pursue beauty. 


* Or Soji Michclc, erected by Franccscti »ni! Simcnic Tilcnti and Bcnci di Gntte 

the tcligiotu ihrme of the Greater Guikk Each gudd tta* fcpceicuieil by ■ 

Matwe pliccd m n jSche od the outer walls. FjEurcs were cgntribvtcd w thk series by Ghi- 
berrit Vcrioccliifl, Nanni di Banco, and Gun ^logna. 
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but must seek to select and reveal significant form. Many dignitaries risked 
the veracit)’ of his chisel, sometimes to riicir discomfiture. A Genoese 
merchant, dissatisfied with himself as Donatella saw him, haggled about 
the price; the matter was referred to Cusimo, who judged that Donateilo 
had asked too linlc. The merchant complained that the artist had taken 
only a month for the work, so that the fee demanded came to half a florin 
(f 11.50) per day—too much, he thought, for a mere artist. Donatello 
smashed the bast into a thousand pieces, saying that this w'os a man w’ho 
could bargain intelligently only about beans," 

Tlic cities of Italy appreciated him better, and competed for his services, 
Siena, Rome, and Venice lured him for a rime, but Padua saw him fashion 
his masterpiece. In the church of St. Anthony he carv'cd a marble screen 
for the altar rhar covered the bones of the great Franciscan; and over it he 
placed moving rchefs and a bronze Crttcifixioji most tenderly conceived. 
In the piazza before rhe church he set up (1453) the first important eques¬ 
trian statue of modem rimes; inspired, doubtless, by the mounted Aurelius 
in Rome, but thoroughly Renaissance in face and mood; no idealized phi¬ 
losopher-king, hut a man of visibly contemporary character, fearle^, ruth¬ 
less, [xjwerful—Gattamclata, “the honeyed cat," the Venetian general It 
is true that the chafing, foaming horse is too big for his legs, and rhat the 
pigeons, innocent of X'asari, daily bespatter the bald head of the conquer¬ 
ing Cirndettiere; but the pose is proud and strong, as if all the of 

MachiaveIll's longing had here passed with the fused bronze to harden In 
Donatello's mold, Padua gazed in astonishment and glory at this hero 
rescued from mortality, gave the artist 1650 golden ducats {141,250) for 
his six yeats of toil, and begged him to make rheir city his home. He 
w'himsicalJy demurred: his art could never improve at Padua, where all 
men praised hini; he must, for art’s sake, rctum to Florence, where all men 
criticized all. 

In truth he returned to Florence because Cosimo needed him, and he 
loved Cosimo. Cosimo was a man who understood art, and gave him In- 
telhgcnt and bountiful commissions; so close w'as rhe entente between 
them that Donatello “divined from the slightest indication all that Cosimo 
desired.”** At Donatello's suggestion Cosimo collected ancient statuary, 
sarcophagi, arches, columns, and capitals, and placed them in the jMedicI 
gardens for young arrises to study. For Cosimo, w'ith Michelozzo’s col- 
laborarion, Donatello set up in the Baptistery a tomb of the refugee Anti- 
pope John XXI11. For Cosuno’s favorite church, San Lorenzo, he carved 
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nvo puJpics, and adorned them unth bronze reliefs of the Passionv from 
those pulpits, among' others, Savonarola would launch his bolts against 
later jMedici. For the altar he molded a lot'cly terra-cotta bust of St. Law¬ 
rence; for the Old Sacristy he designed two pairs of bronze doors, and a 
simple but beautiful sarcophagus for Cosinio's parents. Other works came 
from him as if they were child’s play: an exquisite stone relief of the An¬ 
nunciation for the church of Santa Croce; for the cathedral a Cavtoria of 
Singing Bo)'s—plump piitri 'violently chanting hymns (i4J3-8); a bronze 
bust of a Young .1/jn, the incarnation of healthy youth {In the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Ait); a Sunin Ct^cUia (possibly by Desidcrioda Settignano), 
fair enough to be the Christian muse of song; a bronze relief of the Cruci¬ 
fixion (in the Bargello) overpow'ciing in its realistic detail; and in Santa 
Croce another Cmcifixioti, a gaunt and solitary figtire in w ood, one of the 
most moving representations of this scene, despite Brunellesco’s criticism 
of it as “a crucified peasant.” 

Patron and artist grew old together, and Cosimo took such care of the 
sculptor that Donatello rarely thought about money. He kept his funds, 
says Vasari, in a basket suspended from the ceiling of his studio, and bade 
his aides and friends cake from it according to their needs, without con¬ 
sulting him. 'W'hen Cosimo w'as d)Tng (]4(S4} he recommended Donatello 
to the care of his son Piero; Piero gave the old artist a house in the country, 
bur Donatello soon tetumeJ to Florence, preferring his accustomed studio 
to the sunshine and insects of the countrj’side. He lived in simplicity and 
content rill the age of eighty. All the artists-nearly aJl the people—of 
Florence joined in the funeral that laid him to rest, as he had asked, in the 
crypt of San Lorenzo, beside Cosimo’s own tomb (1466). 

He had irnmcasurablv advanced the sculptural an. Now and then he 
jroured roo much force into his poses and designs; often he fell short of the 
finished form thar exalts Ghiberti’s doors. But his faults were due to his 
resolve to express not beauty so much as life, nor merely a strong and 
healthy body but a complex character or mental state. He developed 
sculptural portraiture by extending it from the religious to the secular 
field, and by giving his subjects an unprecedented varieTy, individuality, 
and power. Overcoming a hundred technical difficulties, he created the 
first great equestrian statue left to us by the Renaissance. Only one sculp¬ 
tor would reach greater heights, and then by inheriting what Donatello 
had learned, achieved, and taught. Bertoldo was Donatello’s pupil, and 
the teacher of Michelangelo. 
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?. Luca della Robbia 

The picture that takes form in our minds, as we read Vasari’s biographies 
of Ghl^rti and Donatello, shovt's the studio of a Renaissance sculptor as 
the co-operative enterprise of many hands, directed by one mind, but 
transmirtitig the art, day by day, from master to apprentice, gcncrarion 
after generation. From such studios came minor sculptors who left to his¬ 
tory a less imperious fame, but in their degree contributed to give to pass¬ 
ing beauty a lasting form. Nanni di Banco inherited a fortune, and had the 
means to be worthless^ but he fell in love with sculpture and Donatello, 
and served a faithful apprenticeship under him until he could set up his 
own studio. He carved a 5 r. Philip for the niche of the shoemakers’ guild 
in Or San iMichcle, and for the cathedral a St. Luke seated wHth the Gospel 
in his hand, and looking out with all the confidence of fresh faith upon a 
Renaissance Italy just beginning to doubt. 

In another studio the brothers Bernardo and Antonio RosselHno com¬ 
bined their skills in architecture and sculpture. Bernardo designed a classic 
tomb in Santa Croce for Leonardo Brunt; then, on the accession of Nicho¬ 
las V he went to Rome, and consnmed himself in the great Pojje’s archi¬ 
tectural rev'olution. Antonio reached his xenith at thirty-four (1461) 
with his marble tomb in San iMiniato, at Florence, for Don Javine, Cardinal 
of Portugal, here is the victory of the classic style in all bur the angel’s 
wings, the Cardinal’s vestments, and his crown of virginity—for James' 
had startled his time by his chastity. America has two lovely c?cainples 
of Antonio’s work—the marble bust of The Cbriit Child in the .Morgan 
Library, and The Younj^ St. Jolm the Baptist in the National Gallery. And 
k there anywhere a nobler example of realistic portraiture than the power¬ 
ful head—corrugated with veins and furrowed with thought—of the physi¬ 
cian Giovanni di San Miniato, in the Victoria and .\lbert Museum? 

Desidcrio da Settignano came to Florence from the nearby village that 
gave him his cognomen. He joined Donatello’s staff, saw that the master’s 
work lacked only patient £nish, and distinguished his own productions 
with elegance, simplicity, and grace. HLs tomb for IMarsuppini did not 
quite equal Rossellino’s fur Bruni, bur the tabernacle that he designed for 
the church of San Lorenzo (1464) pleased all who saw it; and his inciden¬ 
tal portraits* and reliefs augmented his fame. He died at thirty-six; what 
might he have done Lf given, like his master, eighty years? 


• efr his busts of iVlarieErd Sciojtd in the MorgiUi Libmty, Nflvv Vatlc^ an J in the Nstipnsl 
Caricry at Wasbingroii. 
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Luca della Robbia was granted eighty-two, and used them W'ell; he 
raised terra-cotta work almost to the level of a maior art, and his fame out- 
joumeyed Donatello’s^ there is hardly a museum in Europe that does not 
display the tenderness of hLs Madonnas, the cheerful blue and white of his 
painted clay. Beginning as a goldsmith like so many artists of the Renais¬ 
sance. and learning in that minuscule held all the delicacies of design, he 
passed on to sculptural relief, and car\'ed five marble plaques for Giotto’s 
Campanile. Perhaps the wardens of the cathedral did not tell Luca that 
these reliefs e:tcelled Giotto’s, but they soon commissioned him to adorn 
the organ loft with a rebef picturing choir boj-s and girls in the ecstasy of 
song. Two years later (1433) Donatello carvxd a similar Cimtoria. The 
rivd reliefs now face each other in the Optra di ducam or Works of the 
Cathedral; both of them powerfully convey the exuberant vitality of child¬ 
hood; here the Renaissance rediscovered children for art. In 1446 the 
wardens engaged him to make reliefs for the bronze doors of a cathedral 
sacristy. Tliesc could not rival Ghiberti’s but they saved Lorenzo de’ 
Aledici’s life in the Pazzi conspiracy. All Florence now acclaimed Luca as 
a master. 

So far he had followed the traditional methods of the sculptor’s art. 
Meanwhile, however, he had been experimenting with clay, seeking to 
find a way in which this tractable material could be made as beautiful in 
rcsture as marble. He molded the clay into the form designed, covered it 
with a glaze of divers chemicals, and baked it in a specially constructed 
kiln- The wardens admired the result, and commissioned him to place 
terra-cotta representations of the Resurrection and the Ascension over the 
doors of the cathedral sacristies (1443, 1446). These tympanums, though 
in monochrome white, made astir by the novelty of their material and the 
refinement of their finish and design. Cosimo and hb son Piero ordered 
similar terra cottas for the Medici palace and for Piero's chapel in San 
Miniato; in these Luca added blue to the dominant white. Orders came 
to him now in an abundance that tempted him to rapid facility. He 
brightened with a terra-cotta Cor&naticm of tbe Virpn the portal of the 
church of the Ognissanti. and the portal of the Badia with a tenderly 
graceful Mad&rrna and Child, between such angeb as might reconcile us 
to an ctemitv of heaven. For the church of San Giovanni in Pbtoia he at¬ 
tempted a large terra-cotta Vidtation; it was a fresh departure in the aged 
features of Elizabeth and the youthful innocence and diffidence of .Mary. 
So Luca created a new realm of art, and founded a della Robbia dynasty 
that would flourish rill the end of the century. 
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1 . Masaccio 

In fourteenth’^enmry Italy painting dominated sculpture; in the fif¬ 
teenth century sculpture dominated painting; in the sixteenth painting 
again took the lead. Perhaps the genius of Giotto in the trecento, of Dona¬ 
tello in the qujttr&ceiito^ of Leonardo, Raphael, and TitLiti in the ernque- 
centa played some part in this alteration; and yet genius k more a function 
than a cause of the spirit of an age. Perhaps in Giotto’s time the recovery 
and revelation of classic sculpture had not yet provided such stimulus and 
direction as they were to give to Gluberii and Donatello. But that sdinulns 
reached its height in the axteenth cenruty; why did it not lift the Sanso¬ 
vinos and Cellinis, as well as Michelangelo, above the painters of that time? 
—and why was Michelangelo, primarily a sculptor, forced more and more 
into paint itig? 

Was it because Renaissance an had tasks and needs too wide and deep 
for sculpture? Art, liberated by intelligent and opulent patronage, wished 
to cover the whole field of representation and omamenL To do this with 
stamaiy would have taken time, toil and money prohibitiveiy; painting 
could more readily express the double gamut of Christian and pagan ideas 
in a hurried and exuberant age. What sculptor could have portrayed the 
life of St. Francis as rapidly as Giotto and with Giotto’s excellence? More¬ 
over, Renaissance Italy included a majority of persons whose feelings and 
ideas were sriil medieval, and even the emancipated minority harbored 
echoes and tnemories of the old theology, of its hopes and fears and mystic 
visions, its devotion and tenderness and pervasive spiritual overtone; all 
these, as well as the licauries and ideals c.xpressed in Greek and Roman 
sculpture, had to find vent and form in Iraliart art; and painting offered to 
do it at least more conveniently, if not also with greater fideli^ and sub¬ 
tlety, than sculpture. Sculpture had studied the body so Jong and lovingly 
that it was not at home in representing the soul, though Gothic carvers liad 
viow and then made sjiiritual stone. Renaissance art had to portray both 
body and soul, face and feeling; it had to be sensitive to, take the impress 
of, all tJie range and moods of piety, affection, passion, suffering, skepti¬ 
cism, sensualism, pride, and power. Only bboriuus genius could accom¬ 
plish this with marble, hromte, or clay; wlien Ghiberti and Donatello at¬ 
tempted it they had to carry into sculpture the methods, perspectives, and 
nuances of painting, and sacrificed to vivid expression the ideal form and 
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pLacid repose required of Greek statuar^^ in the Golden Ag'c. Finally, ihe 
painter spoke a language more easily understood by the people, in colors 
chat seized the eye, in scenes or narratives that told beloved tales; the 
Church found that painting moved the people more quickly, tjouched their 
hearts more intimacclv, than any carving of cold marble or casting of 
somber bronze. As the Renaissance progressed, and art broadened its scope 
and aim, sculpture receded into the background, painting advanced; and 
as sculpture had been the highest art expression of the Greeks, so now 
painting, widening its field, varying its forms, improving its skills, became 
the supreme and characteristic art, the very face and soul, of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

In this period it was still groping and immature. Paolo Uccello studied 
perspective until nothing else interested him. Fra Angelico was the per¬ 
fection, in life and art, of the medieval ideal. Only Masaccio felt the new 
spirit that u'ould soon triumph in BotrlcellL, Leonardo, and Raphael. 

Certain minor talents had transmitted the techniques and tradirioiis of 
the art. Giotto taught Gaddo Gaddi, who taught 1 addeo Gaddi, who 
taught Agnolo Gaddi, who, as late as 1380, adorned Santa Croce with 
frescoes still in Giottesque style. Agnolo’s pupil, Cennino Cennini, gath¬ 
ered into a Ubro tielP arfc (1437) the accumulated knowledge of his dme 
in drawing, composition, mosaic, pigntents, oils, varnishes, and other phases 
of the painter's work. “Here.” says page one, “begins the Book of the An. 
made and composed in the reverence of God and the Virgin Mary... and 
all the saints , . , and in the reverence of Giotto, of Taddeo, and of 
Agnolo";“ art svas becoming a religion. Agnolo’s greatest pupil was a 
Camaldulese monk, Lorenzo Alonaco. In the magnificent altarpiecc— 
Corofiatwn of tht Krrgin—that LawTcncc the Monk painted ^1413) for 
his monastery “of the Angeb.” a fresh vigor of conception and execution 
appeared; the faces were individualized, the colors were brilliant and strong. 
But in that triptych there was no perspective; the figures in the rear rose 
taller ihan those in the foreground, like heads in an audience seen from the 
stage. Who would teach kalian painicts the science of perspective? 

BruneiIcsco, Ghiberti, Donatello had made approaches to it. Paolo 
Uccello almost gave his life to the problem; night after night he pored over 
it, 10 the fury of his wife. “How charming a thing is this perspective'” he 
told her; “ah, if I could only get you to understand its delights!”** Noth¬ 
ing seemed to Paolo more beautiful than the steady approximation and 
distanr merging of parallel lines in the furrows of a pictured field. Aided 
by a Florentine ma^cmatjcian, Antonio Manctti, he set himself 10 formu- 
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late the laivs of perspective; he studied how to represent accurately the 
receding arches of a vault, the ungainly enlargement of objects as they 
advanced into the foreground, the peculiar distortiDii of columns arranged 
in a curve. At last he fell that he had reduced these mysteries to rules; 
through these rules one dimension could convey the illusion of three; paint¬ 
ing could represent space and depth; diis, to Paolo, seemed a revolutiun as 
^car as any m the history of an. He illustrated his principles in his paint¬ 
ing. and colored the cloisters of Santa Maria Novdia with frescoes that 
startled his contemporaries but have yielded to the erosion of time. Soil 
sun’iving is his vivid portrait of Sir John Hawkwood on a wall of the 
cathedral (1436}; the proud ct>tldotticre, having rurned his arms from at- 
Kicking to defending Florence, now 'joined, in the duotm, the company of 
scholars and sainrs. 

Meanwhile another line of. development had reached from the same 
oripn to the same end, Antonio Veneziano was a follower of Giotto; 
Ghcrardo Stamina was a pupil of Veneziano; from Stamina stemmed 
.Masolino da Panicale, who taught Masaccio. Masolino and Masaccio made 
their own studies of perspective; Masolino was one of the first Italians to 
paint nudes; Masaccio was the first 10 apply the new principles of perspec¬ 
tive with a success that cij>ened the eyes of Itis geueration, and began a new 
era in pictorial art. 

His real name was Tommaso GuJdl di San Gim-anni; Masaccio w as a nick¬ 
name meaning Big Thomas, as Masolino meant Little I'homas; Italy was 
fond of givbgsuch identifying marks to her children. Taking to the brush 
at an early age, he so lost himself in devotion to painting that he ncglecred 
everything clothes, his person, his income, his debts. He worked 

a while with Ghiberti, and may ha™ learned in that iortega-academy the 
anatomical precision that was to be one mark of his drawing. He studied 
the frescoes that Mas(;>lino was pamdng in the Brancacct Chapel at Santa 
Maria del Carmine, and noted with special delight their experiments m 
perspective and foreshortening. On a pillar in the abbey church known as 
the Badia he represented St. Tvo of Brittany with feet foreshortened as seen 
from below; the Sftcctarors refused to belie™ that a saint could have such 
mighty feet. In Santa Alaria Novella, as part of a fresco of the Trinirv, he 
pictured a barrel vault in such perfect diminishing perspective that the eye 
seemed to see the painted ceiling as sunk into the church wall. 

The epochal masterpiece that made him the teacher of three generations 
was his condnuatioD of Masolino’s Brancacci Chapel frescoes on the life 
of St Peter ((425), The incident of the tribute money was represented 
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by the young artist with a nevi' power of conception and veracity of bnc; 
Christ with stem nobility, Peter in angr}’ majesty, the tax collector with 
the lithe frame of a Roman athlete, every Apostle individualized in fea¬ 
ture, raiment, and pose. Buildings and background hills illustrated the 
young science of perspective; and Tommaso himself, self-portrayed by 
posing to a minor, became a bearded apostle in the crowd. While he was 
working on this series the chapel was consecrated with processional ccre- 
nmny; Masaccio watched the ritnaJ with sharp retentive eye, then repro¬ 
duced it in a fresco in the cloister; Bruncllcsco, Donatello, ASasoiino, 
Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici, and Antonio Brancacci, sponsor of the chapel, 
had taken parr, and now found themselves in die picture. 

In 1415, for reasons now unknown, Mnsaccio left his work imHiiished, 
and went to Rome, do nor hear of him again, and we can only surmise 
that some accident or disease prematurely ended his life. But even though 
incomplete those Brancacci frescoes were recognized at once as an knmense 
step forward in painting. In those bold nudes, graceful drapencs, startliog 
perspectives, realistic foreshortenings. and precise anatomical derails, in 
this modeling in depth through subtle gradations of light and shade, all 
sensed a new departure, tvhich \'^asari called the "modem” style. Every 
ambidous painter within reach of Florence came to study the scries: Fra 
Angelico, Fra Lippo Lippi, .\ndrea del Castagno, V^errocchio, Ghirlandaio, 
Botticelli, Perugino, Piero della Francesca, Leonardo, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Andrea del Sano, Michelangelo, Raphael; no dead man had ever had such 
distinguished pupils, no artist since Giotto had wielded, unwittingly, such 
influence, “.Masaccio,** said Leonardo, “show'ed by perfect works that 
those w ho ate led by any guide except Nature, the supreme mistress, are 
consumed in sterile tod."*'' 


2. Fra Angelico 

Amid these exciting novelties Fra ,\iigelico went quietly his own medie¬ 
val way. Bom in a Tuscan village and named Guido di Pietro, he came to 
Florence young, and studiLd. painting, probably with Lorenzo Monaco. 
His talent ripened quickly, and he had every prospect of making a com¬ 
fortable place for bunsclf in the world, but the love of peace and the hope 
of salvation led him to enter the Dominican order (1407). After a long 
novitiate in various cidcs. Fra Giovanni, as he had licen renamed, settled 
down in the convent of San Domenico in Fiesolc (1418). Thera, in happy 
obscurity, lie iliuminated manuscripts, and painted pictures for churches 
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and religious confraternines. In 1436 the friars of San Domenico were 
transferred to the new convent of San Marco, built by AlicJicIozzo at 
Cosimo’s order and expense. During the next nine years Giovanni painted 
half a hundred frescoes on the walls of the monastery church, chapter 
house, dormitory, rcfccroty, hospice, cloisters, and cells. Meanwhile he 
practised religion wnth such modest devotion that his fellow friars called 
him the Angelic Brother—Fra Angelico. No one ever saw him angry, or 
succeeded in offending him, Thomas a Kempis would have found fully 
realized in him the Imitation of Ckritt, except for one smiling lapse: in a 
Last Judgment the angelic Dominican could nor resist placing a few Fran¬ 
ciscan friars in hell.** 

Painting, with Fra Giovanni, was a religious exercise as well as an esthetic 
release and joy; he painted in much the same mood in which he prayed, and 
he never painted withour praying first. Protected from the haish com¬ 
petitions of life, he siw it all as a hymn of divine atonement and love. His 
subjects were invariably rcligious-thc life of Mary and Christ, the blessed 
b heaven, the lives of the saints and the generals of his order. His aim was 
not so much to create beauty as to inspire piety. In the chapter house 
where the friars held their assemblies he painted the picture that the prior 
thought should most frequently be in their minds-the Crucifixion^ a 
powerful representation, b which Angelico showed his study of the nude, 
and at the same time the all-embracing quality of his Christianity; here, at 
the foot of the cross, along with St. Dominic, were the founders of rival 
orders—Augustine, Benedict, Bernard. Francis, John Gualberto of the 
V allombrosans, Albert of the Carmelites. In a lunette over the entrance 
to the hospice, where the friars were required to offer hospitaliry to any 
wayfarer, .Angelico told the story of the pilgrim who proved to be Christ; 
every pilgrim was to be treated as if he might be so revealed, AVithm the 
hospice arc now gathered some of the subjects pamted by Angelico for 
divers churches and guilds: the Madonna of tbe LinaioH (linen workers), 
where the angel choristers have the pliant figures of women and the smiibg 
faces of guileless children; a Descent frota the Cross, equal in beauty and 
tenderness to any of the thousand representations of that scene In the art 
of the Renaissance; and a Last Judgment, a bit too symmetrical, and 
cro’ivded with lurid and rcpelJcnt fantasies, as if to forgive were human and 
to hate were divbc. At the top of the staircase leadbg to the cells stands 
Angelico’s masterpiece. The Atmuttciation-an angel of bfinite grace al’ 
ready b his obeisance reverbg the future Mother of God, and Mary bow- 
mg and crossbg her hands in humble incredulity. In each of the half hun- 
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dred cells the loving friar, aided hy his friar pupils, found rime ro paint a 
fresco recalling some inspiring Gospel scene—the Transfiguration, the 
conununion of the Apostles, Magdalen anointing the feci of Christ. In the 
double cell where Cosimo played monk, Angelico painted a Crucifixion^ 
and an Adoration of the KingJ gorgeous W'ith such EasTcm costumes as 
perhaps the artist had seen in the Council of Florence. In his owm cell he 
pictured the Coronation of tltc Virgin, It was liis favorite subject, which 
he painted tinte and again; the Uffizi Gallery has one form of it, the Acad¬ 
emy at Florence another, the Louvre a third; best of all is that w'hich 
Angelico painted for the donnitorj'- of San Afarco, wherein the figures of 
Ctirist and Mary are among the most exquisite in the history of art. 

The fame of these devout creations hroiigltc Giovanni hundreds of prof¬ 
fered comniLssions. To all such seekers he replied that they must first 
obtain the consent of his prior; that secured, he would not fail them. 
When Nicholas V asked hhn to come to Rome he left his Florentine cell 
and w'cnt to decorate the chapel of the Pope with scenes from the live of 
St. Stephen and St. Lawrence; they arc still anvong the most pleasant sights 
in the Vatican. Nicholas so admired the painter that he offered to make 
him archbishop of Florence; Angelico excused himself, and recommended 
his beloved prior; Nicholas accepted the suggestion, and Fra Antonino re¬ 
mained a saint even under the pallium. 

No painter except FJ Greco ever nude a style so uniquely his o^vn as 
Fra .\ngelico; even a novice can identify his hand. A simplicity of line and 
form going back to Giotto; a narrow but ethereal assemblage of colors- 
gold, vcnnliion, scarlet, blue, and green-reflecting a bright spirit and 
happy faith; figures perhap too simply imaged, and almost without anat¬ 
omy; faces beauriful and gentle, but too pale to be alive, too monotonously 
alike in monks, angels, and saints, conceived rather as flowers in paradise; 
and all redeemed by an ideal spirit of tender devotion, a purity of mood 
and thought recalling the finest moments of the Aliddlc Ages, and never 
to be captured again by the Renaissance, This was the final cry of the 
medieval spirit in art. 

Fra Giovanni worked for a year in Rome, for a time in Orvieto; served 
for three years as prior of the Dominican convent in Ficsole; was called 
back to Rome, and died there at the age of sixty-eight. Probably it was 
Lorenzo Valla’s classic pen that wrote his epitaph; 

Non vahi tit iaadi quod erani vAut alter Apettes, 
sed quod iucra rub <mi7ija, Cbtiste, dabom; 
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altera narrt terns opera extmitf altera coetp^ 
urbs me loannem Flos tuiit Etrorijt^e:— 

‘*Lct it not be to my praise that 1 was as another Apelles, but that I g^ive all 
my gains, O Cliristt to your faithful; for some works are for the earth, 
some for heaveti. Giovanni, was a child of the Tuscan City of Florence/' 

3 . Fra Filippo Lippi 

From the gentle Angelico, crossed with the lusry Masaccio, came the 
art of a man who preferred life to ctcmiiy'- Filippo, son of the butcher 
Tommaso Lippi, w^as bom in Florence in a [K>or street behind the convent 
of the Cmnclit^i Orphaned at two, he was reluctantlv reared by an aunt, 
who rid herself of him when he was eight by entering him into the Camicl- 
ite order. Instead of sru dying the books assigned to him he covered their 
margins with caricatures* The prior, noting their excellence, set hiiti to 
drawling the frescoes that Masaccio had just painted in the Carmelite 
church. Soon the lad was painting frescoes of his own in that same church; 
they have disappeared, but V^asari thought them as good as Masaccio's. At 
the age of tvi^enty-six (143^) Filippo left the monastery; he continued to 
call himself Fra, brother, friar, but he lived in the ^Svorld"" and supported 
himself by his art* Vasari tells a story that tradition has accepted, though 
we cannot test its truth. 

Filippo is said to have been so amorous that when he saw a woman 
who pleased him he would have given all his possessions to have her; 
and if he could not succeed in this he quieted the flame of liis love 
by painting her portrait. This appetite so took possession of him 
that while the humor bsted he paid little or no atrendon to his work, 

ThuSt on one occasion when Coshno was employing Itiin, he shut 
him up in the house so that he might not go out and waste time^ 
Filippo remained so for two days; but, overcome by his amorous 
and besda] desires, he cut up his sheet with a pair of scissors, and 
letting himself our of the window^ devoted many days to his pJ^s- 
ures. AVhen Cosimo could nnt find him he caused a search to be 
made for him, until at length Filippo returned to his labors. From 
chat time foiw'ard CorinKi gave him liberty ro go and come as he 
chpsc. repenting iliat he had shut him tip ,, , for, he said, geiiiuses 
are celestial forms and not pack asses.,,« Ever aftetw^ard he sought 
to hold FiUppo hy the bonds of afl^ection, and was thus served by 
him with greater readiness.^ 
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Id I4J9 “Fra Lippo" described himself, in a letter to Piero de’ Medici, as 
the poorest friar in Florence, living TiTth, and supporting %vith dlfEcuIry, 
six nieces anxious to be married." His work was in demand, but apparently 
not as well paid as the nieces wished. His morals could not have been noto¬ 
riously bad, for we find him engfaged to paint pictures for various nunner¬ 
ies. At the convent of Santa iVlarghtrita in Prato (unless Vasari and tra¬ 
dition err) he fell in love with Lucrezia Buti, a nun or a ward of the nuns; 
he persuaded the prioress to let Lucrem pose for him as the Virgin; soon 
they eloped. Despite her father’s reproaches and appeals she remained with 
the artist as his mistress and model, sat for many Virgins, and gave him a 
son, the Filippino Lippi of later fame. The wardens of the cathedral at 
Prato did not hold these adventures against Filippo; in 1456 they engaged 
him to paint the choir with frescoes illustrating the lives of St. John the 
Baptist aitd Sc. Stephen. These paintings, now much damaged by time, 
were acclaimed as masterpieces: perfect in composition, rich in color, alive 
w'lth drama—coming to a climax on one side of the choir with the dance of 
Salome, on the other w-ith the stoning of Stephen. Filippo found the task 
too wearisome for his mobility; twice he ran away from it. In 1461 Cosuno 
persuaded Pius II to release the artist from hts monastic vows; Filippo seems 
to have thought himself also freed from fidelity to Lucrezia, who could no 
longer pose as a virgin. The Prato wardens exhausted all schemes for 
luring him back to his frescoes; at last, ten years after their inception, he 
w*as induced to finish them by Carlo dc’ Aledici, Cosimo s illegitimate son, 
now an apostolic notary. In the scene of Stephen’s burial Filippo exercised 
all his powers—in the deceptive perspective of the architectural back¬ 
ground, In the sharply individualized figures surrounding the corpse, and 
in the Stour proportions and calm rotund face of Cosimo’s bastard reading 
the services for die dead. 

Despite his sexual irregularities, and perhaps because of hjs amiable 
sensitivity to the loveliness of woman, Filippo’s finest pictures were of the 
Virgin.* Tliey missed the ethereal spirituality of Angelico’s Madonnas, 
but they Conveyed a deep sense of soft physical beauty and infimte tender¬ 
ness. lii Fra Lippo the Holy Family became an Italian family, surrounded 

* E.ff.. the Amatnciiztion in San Liitttizo at Florence—a peitsani giri in modest deprecation; 
[he Vn-g/n Adoring the CtUJ (Berlin), rich in the blue of the Vii^n'* fown and ttic preen 
bed of flowers beneath the Oiild; a MidaTtnn in the UflizS, widi grave blonde face, flowing 
veil, and beaurif jUv drawn robe; tl>e MndorTtu of ihc Rtti Galley; the Madomta anJ Child 
of ie iMedici Pald«; the Virghi md Child Bttvffn Saf«t» Frtduno and Aufiuilim, in the 
Louvre; die Coronation of the Virfsin, in the Vadcan Pinacoteea; and the Coronation h the 
Uffizi. with its graceful auxiliary' figures, and Filippo himsdf, kaceling in prayer, penitent at 
last. 
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with homely' incidents, and the Virgin took on a sensuous loveliness herald¬ 
ing the pagan Renaissance. To these feminine charms Filippo in his Ma¬ 
donnas added an airy grace that passed down to his apprentice Botticelli 

In 1466 the cit)'‘ of Spoleto invited him to tell the story of the Virgin 
again in the ape of its cathedral. He labored conscientiously, passion hW- 
ing cooled; but his powers failed with his passion, and he could not repeat 
the excellence of his Prato murals. Amid this effort he died (1469), 
poisoned. Vasari thooght, by the relatives of a girl whom he had seducei 
The story is improbable, for Kilippo was buried in the Spoleto cathedral; 
and there, a few^ years later, his son, on commission from Lorenzo de' 
Medici, built for his father a splendid marble tomb. 

Everyone who creates beauty deserves remembrance, but we must pass 
in shameful haste by Domenico Veneziano and his supposed murderer 
Andrea del Castagno. Domenico was called from Perugia (14J9) to paint 
murals in Santa Maria Nuova; he had as aide a promising youth from 
Borgo San Sepolcro—Piero della Francesca; and in these works—now lost 
—he made one of the earliest Florentine experiments with paints mixed in 
oil. He has left os one masterpiece-the Fortrait of a Woman (Berlin) 
with upswept hair, wistful eyes, obtrusive nose, and bulging bosom. Ac¬ 
cording to Vasari, Domenico taught the new technique to Andrea del 
Castagno. w^ho was also painting murats In Santa Maria Naova. Rivalry 
may have marred their friendship, for Andrea was a dour and passionate 
man; Vasari tells how he murdered Domemco; but other records relate 
that Domenico outlived .Andrea by four years. Andrea reached fame by 
his picture of the scourging of Christ, in the cloister of Santa Croce, where 
his tricks of perspective astonished even his fellow artists. Hidden away 
jn the old monastery of Sant Apollonut in Florence are his imaginary por¬ 
traits of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Farinata degli Uberti, a vivid 'repre¬ 
sentation of the swashbuckler Ptppo Spana, and a Last Supper (1450) that 
seems poorly drawn and lifeless, but may have suggested an idea or two to 
Leonardo none the less. 


nil. A MlSCrE[.LANY 

To feci with any vividness the life of art in Cosimo’s Florence wc most 
not only contemplate those major geniuses whom we have here commemo¬ 
rated so hurriedly. We must enter the side streets and alleys of art and 
visic a hundred shops and studios where potters shaped and painted clay, 
or glassmakcrs blew or cut glass into forms of fragile loveliness, or gold- 
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smiths fashioned precious metals or stone into gems and medak, seals and 
coins, and a thousand omamens of dres or person, home or church. We 
must hear noisy intcfit artisans bearing or chasing iron, copper, or bronze 
into weapons and armor, vessels and utensils and cools. We must watch the 
cabinet makers designing, carding, inlaying, or surfacing wood; engravers 
cutting designs into metal; and other workers chiseling chimticy pieces, or 
tooling leather, or carving ivory, or producing delicate textiles to make 
flesh seductive or adorn a home. We must enter convents and see patient 
monks illuminating manuscripts, placid nuns stitching storied tapestries. 
Above all we must picture a popularion developed enough to understand 
beauty, and wise enough to give honor, sustenance, and stimulus to those 
who consumed themselves in its making. 

Metal engraving was one of the mvcntions of Florence; and its Guten¬ 
berg died in the same year as Cosimo. Tommaso Finiguerra was a worker 
m niello—i.c., he cut designs into metal or wood, and filled the cavities with 
a black compound of silver and lead. One day, says a pretty story, a stray 
piece of paper or cloth fell upon a tnetal surface just inlaid; removed, it was 
found imprinted with the design. The talc has the earmarks of an after¬ 
thought; in any case Finiguerra and others deliberately took such impres¬ 
sions on paptcr in order to judge of the effect of the engraved patterns. 
Baccio Baldini (c, 1450), a Florentine goldsmith, was apparently the first 
to take such impressions, from incised metal surfaces, as a means of pre¬ 
serving and multiplying the draw'ings of artists. Botticelli, Mantegna, and 
others"supplied him wHth designs. A generation later Marcantonio Rai¬ 
mondi would develop the new techni(]ue of engraving into a means of 
broadcasting all but the color of Renaissance paintings to the world. 

We have kept for the last a man who defies classification, and can best 
be understood as the embodied synthesis of his time. Leon Battista AJbera 
lived every phase of his century except the jiolirical. He was born in 
Venice of a Florentine exile, returned to Florence when Cosimo was re¬ 
called, and fell in love with its art, its music, its literary and philosophical 
coteries, Florence responded by hailing Kun as almost a monstrously per¬ 
fect man. He wai both handsome and strong; excelled in all bodily ex¬ 
ercises: could, with feet tied, leap over a standing man; could, in the great 
cathedral, throw a coin far up to ring against the vault; amused himself by 
taming wild horses and climbing mountains. He was a good singtr, an 
eminent organist, a charming conversationalist, an eloquent orator, a man 
of alert but sober intelligence, a gentleman of refinement and courtesy, 
generous to all but women, whom he satirized with unpleasant persistence 
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and posslbljr artificial tiidignadon. Caring little about money, he com¬ 
mitted the care of his property to his fricndE, and shared its income with 
chent. jVlen can do all things if they will," he saidj and indeed there were 
few major ardsts in the Italian Renaissance who did not excel in several 
arcs. Like Leonardo half a century later, Alberti was a master, or at least 
a skilled practitioner, in a do^en fields^ni at hematics, mechanics, architec- 
mrc, sculpture, painting, music, poetry, drama, philosophy, civil and canon 
law, lie wrote on nearly all these subjects, including a treatise on paindng 
that influenced Piero della Francesca and perhaps Leonardo^ he added two 
liialogues on w'omen and the art of love, and a famous esay on "The Care 
of the Family.” After painting a picture he would call in children and ask 
them what it meantj if it puzzled them he considered it a failure/* He was 
arao^ the first to discover the possibilities of the camera obscura. Pre¬ 
dominantly an architect, he passed from city to city raising facades or 
chapels in the Roman style. In Rome he shared in planning the buildings 
with W|hich, as Vasari put it, Nicholas V w'as "niming the capital upside 
down.” In Rimini he transformed the old church of San Francesco into 
almost a pagan temple. In Florence he raised a marble front for the church 
of Santa iVlaria Novella, and built for the Rucellai family a chapel in the 
church of San Pancrazio, and two palaces of simple and stately design. 
In Alantua he adorned the cathedral with a chapel of the Incoronata, and 
faced the church of Sant’ Andrea with a fa9ade in the form of a Roman 
triumphal arch. 

He Composed a comedy, Philodoxu^, in such idiomatic Latin that no one 
doubted him when, as a hoax on his time, he passed it off as the newly dis¬ 
covered work of an ancient author; and Aldus Manutius, himself a scholar, 
printed it iu a Roman classic. He wrote his trearises in chatty dialogue 
fom, and in "bare and simple" Italian so that even a busy businessman 
might read him. His religion was rather Roman than Christian, but he was 
always a Christian when he heard the cathedral choir. Looking far ahead, 
he eicprcssed the fear that the decline of Christian belief would plunge the 
world into a chaos of conduct and ideas. He loved the countryside around 
Florence, retired to it whenever he could, and made thfc title character of 
his dialogue Teogenio say; 


The society of the illustrious dead can he enjoyed by me at leisure 
here; and when I choose to converse with sages, istatesmeit, or great 
poets, I have but to turn to my boobheives, and my company is 
better than any chat your palaces can afford with all their crowd of 
clients and flatiercts. 
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Cosimo agreed with him, and found no greater solace in his old age than 
his villas, his intiniatcs, his art collection, and his books. He suffered se¬ 
verely from gout, and In his final years left the internal affairs of the state 
to Luca Pittl, who abused the opportunity to add to his wealth, Cosimo's 
own fortune had not been diminished by his numerous charities; he whim¬ 
sically complained that God kept always a step ahead of him in returning 
his benefactions with Imcrcsr.** In his country scats he applied himself to 
the smdy of Plato, under the tutelage of his proteg^ Fidno. WTien Cosimo 
lay dying it was on the authority of Plato’s Socrates, not on that of Christ, 
that Fid no promised him a life beyond the grave. Friends and enemies 
alike grieved over his death (146+), fearing chaos in the government; and 
almost the entire city fallowed his corpse to the tomb that he had com¬ 
missioned Desiderio da Settignano to prepare for him in the church of San 
Lorenzo. 

Patriots like Guicciardini, angered by the conduct of the later Medici, 
thought of him as Brutus thought of Caesar;" .Machiavelli honored him 
as he honored Caesar.^ Cosimo had overthrown the Republic, but the 
freedom he had checked was the liberty of the rich to rule the state with 
factious violence. Though he sullied his record with occasional cruelty, 
his reign w'as by and large one of the most genial, peaceful, and orderly 
periods in the history of Florence; and the other was that of the grandson 
w'ho had been trained by his precedents. Rarely had any prince been so 
wisely generous, or so genuinely interested in the advancement of man¬ 
kind. "I owe much to Plato,” said Ficino, "but to Cosimo no less; he 
realized for me the virtues of which Plato gave me the conception."" 
Under him the humanist movement flowered; under him the diverse genius 
of Donatello, Fra Angelico, and Lippo Lippi received boundful encourage¬ 
ment; under him Plato, so long overshadowed by Aristotle, returned into 
the mindstream of huinanity. ^^Tten a year had passed after Cosimo's 
death, and time had had a chance to duU his glory and reveal his faults, the 
Florentine Signory voted to inscribe upon his tomb the noblest title it 
could confer; Pater Patriae, Father of His Country. And it was deserved. 
With him the Renaissance lifted its head; under his grandson it reached its 
purest excellence; under his great-grandson It conquered Rome. Many 
siiv; may be forgiven to such a dynasty. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Golden Age 

1464-92 

I. PIERO "iL COTTOSO” 

G OSLMO'S son Kero, aged fifty, succeeded to his wealth, his authority, 
and his gout. Even from boyhood this disease of the prosperous had 
affijcTcd Piero, so that his contemporaries, to distinguish him front other 
Peters, called him // Gottoso. He was a man of fair ability and good morals; 
he had performed reasonably well some diplomatic missions entrusted to 
him hy his father; he was generous to his friends, to literature, religion, and 
art; bur he beked Cbstmo's intelligence, geniality, and tact. To cement 
polidcal support Cosimo had lent large sums to influential citizens; Piero 
now suddenly called in these loans. Several debtors, fearing bankruptcy, 
proclaimed a revolution under “the name of hlierty, which,” says Alachia- 
yclli, “they adopted as their ensign to give their purpose a graceful cover¬ 
ing,"’ For a brief inrerval they controlled the government; but the Medi- 
cean party soon recaptured it; and Piero continued a troubled reign until 
his death (1469). 

He left two sons, Lorenzo aged twenty, Giuliano rijctcen. Florence 
coidd not believe that such youths could successfully direct the business of 
their family, much less the affairs of the state. Some citizens demanded the 
restoration of the Republic in fact as well as form; and many feared a 
generation of chaos and civil war. Lorenzo surprised them. 

II. THE DE>XLOPMF.NT OF LORENZO 

Noting Piero's ill health, Cosimo had done his best to prepare Lorenzo 
for the tasks of power, Tlic boy had learned Greek from Joannes Argyro- 
poulos, philosophy from Ficlno, and he had absorbed educadoti uncon¬ 
sciously by hearing the conversation of statesmen, poets, artists, and hu¬ 
manists. He learned also the arts of war, and at nineteen, in a toumamenc 
displaying the sons of Florence’s leading families, he won the first prize 
“not by favor, but by his own valor."* On his armor, in chat contest, was 
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a French motto, Le tetnps revient, which might have been the theme of the 
Renaissance—‘The [Golden] Age returns." Meanwhile he had taken to 
writing sonnCG in the style of Dante and Petrarch; and bound by fashion 
to write of love, he sought among the aristcx:racy some lady whom he 
might poetically desire. He chose Lucrezia Donati, and celebrated all her 
virtues except her regrettable chastity; for she seems never to have allovi'ed 
fiiore than the passions of the pen. Piero, thinking tnartiage a sure cure for 
romance, persuaded the youth to wed Clarice Orsini (1469), thus allying 
the iMedici with one of the two most powerful families in Rome. On that 
occasion the entire city was feasted by the Medici for three successive 
days, and five thousand pounds of sweetmeats were consumed. 

Cbsimo had given the lad some practice in public affairs, and Piero, in 
power, widened the range of his responsibilities in finance and govern¬ 
ment. When Piero died Locenzo found himself the richest man in Florence, 
perhaps in Italy. The management of his fortune and his business might 
have been a sufficient burden for his young shoulders, and the Republic 
had now a chance to reassert its authority. But the clients, debtors, friends, 
and appointees of the Medici were so nunierous, and so an.\ious for the 
continuance of .Vlcdicean rule, chat, two da^-s after Piero’s death, a depu¬ 
tation of leading citizens waited upon Lorenzo at his home, and asked him 
to assume the guidance of the state. He was not hard to convince. The 
finances of the .Medici firm were so entangled with those of the city that 
he feared ruin if the enemies or rivals of his house should capture political 
power. To fouler criticism of his youth, he appointed a council of experi¬ 
enced citizens to advise him on all matters of major concern. He consulted 
this council throughout his career, but he soon showed such good judgment 
that it rarely questioned his leadership. He offered his younger brother a 
generous shWe of jxtwer; bur Giuliano loved music and poetry, jousts and 
love; he admired l^rcnzo, and gladly resigned to him the cares and honors 
of government. Lorenzo ruled as Cosimo and Piero had ruled, remaining 
(rill J490) a private citizen, but reconimending policies to a balia in which 
the supporters of his house had a secure majority. The balm, under the 
constitution, had absolute but only temporary power; under the Medici it 
became a permanent Council of Seventy. 

The citizens acquiesced because prosperity continued. Galeazzo 

Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, visited Florence in 1471, he was amazed at 
the signs of wealth in the city, and still more at the art that Cosimo, Piero, 
and Lorenzo had gathered in the Medici palace and gardens. Here already 
Was a museum of statuary, vases, gems, paintings, iUuminated manuscripts. 
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and architecrtural remains. Galcazzo averred that he had seen a greater 
number of fine paindngs in this one collection than in all the rest of Italy; 
so far had Florence forged alicad in this characteristic art of the Renais¬ 
sance. The Medici fortunes were further enhanced when (1471) Lorenzo 
led a delegation of Florentines to Rome to congratulate Sixtus IV on his 
clcvadon to the papacy; Sixtus responded by renewing the Medici man¬ 
agement of the papal finances. Five years earlier Piero had obtained for his 
house the lucrative right to develop the papal mines near CixTtavecchia, 
which produced the precious alum used in dyeing and finishing cloth. 

Soon after his return frcFni Rome Lorenzo met, nor too successfuUv. his 
first major crisis. An alum mine in the dismer of Voiterra—a part of the 
Florentine dominion—had been leased to private contractors probably con¬ 
nected with the Medici, WTien it proved exmemely lucrative the citizens of 
Vol terra claimed a share of the profits for their municipal revenue. The 
contractors protested, and appealed to the Florentine Signorv; the Signorv 
doubled the problem by decreeing that the profits should go to the genera! 
treasury of the whole Florentine state. Volterra denounced the decree, 
declared its independence, and put to death several citizens who opposed 
the secession. In the Council of Florence Tonunaso Sodcrini recommended 
concifiatory nicasurcs; Lorenzo rejected them on the ground that they 
would encourage insurrection and secession elsewhere. His advice was 
taken, the revolt was suppressed by force, and the Floroirinc mercenaries, 
getting out of hand, sacked the rebellious city, Lorenzo hurried down to 
Volterra and labored to restore order and make amends, bur the affair re¬ 
mained a blot on his record. 

"nie Florentines readily forgave his severity to VQlterra, and they ap¬ 
plauded the energy with which, in 1471, he avened famine m the city by 
tjukkly securing heavy imports of grain. They were happy, coo, when 
lAircnzo arranged a triple alliance with Venice and Milan to preserve the 
peace of northem Italy. Pope Sixtus W'as not so w'cll pleased; the papacy 
could never be comfortable in its weak temporal pow'cr if a strong and 
united northem Italy bounded the Papal Stares on tme side, and an extensive 
Kingdtmi of Naples hedged it in on the other. When Sbttus learned chat 
Florence was tr)'ing to purchise the totvn and territory of fniola (berween 
Bologna and Ravenna), lie suspected Lorenzo of planning to extend 
Florentine territory to the .^driaric. SLxtus himself soon bought Imola m 
a necessary link in the chain of cities legally—seldom actuaUy-subjeet to 
the popes. In tills transaction he used the services and funds of the Pazzi 
banking firm, now the strongest rival of the Medici; he transferred from 
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Lorenzo to the PaEzi the lucrative privilege of tiianaging the papal rcyennes; 
and he appointed two enemies of the ,Metlici“Girolaiiio Riaiio and 
Franceco Salviaii—to be respectively governor of Imola and archbishop 
of Pisa, then a Florentine possession, Lorenzo reacted with an angry haste 
that Cosimo would have deplored: he cook measures to mm the Pazzi firm, 
and he ordered Pisa to cjtclude Salviati from its episcopal see. The Pope 
was so enraged that he gave his consent to a plot of the Pazzi, Riario, and 
Salvian to o^'erthrow Lorenzo; he refused to sanction the assasdnation of 
the youth, but die conspirators did not consider such squeamishness an im¬ 
pediment. With remarkable indifference to rcligtous propriety, they 
planned to kill Lorenzo and Giuliano at Mass in the cathedral on Easter 
Sunday (April i6, 1478), at the moment when the priest should elevate 
the Host. At the same time Salviati and others were to seize the Palazzo 
Vccchio and eject the Signory, 

On the appointed day Lorenzo entered the cathedral unarmed and un- 
guarded, as was his wont. Giuliano svas delayed, but Francesco dc Pazzi 
and Bernardo Bandini, who Imd undertaken to murder him, went to his 
house, amused him with jests, and persuaded him to come i« the church. 
There, as the priest raised the Flost, Bandini stabbed Giuliano in the breast. 
Giuliano fell to the ground, and Fianctsco de’ Pazzi leaping upon him. 
stabbed liim repeatedly and with such fury that he severely cut his own 
leg. .Meanwhile Antonio da Volterra and Stefano, a priest, attacked 
Lorenzo with their daggers. He protected himself with his arras, and re¬ 
ceived hut a slight cut; friends surrounded hun and led him into a saensty, 
while his assailants fled from the hostile crowd. Giuliano was carried dead 
to the Medici palace. 

While these ceremonies were taking place in the cathedrj]. Archbishop 
Salvian, Iaco[M} de’ Pazzi and a hundred aimed followers proceeded against 
the Palazzo Vecchio. They tried to rouse the populace to ihcir aid by 
shouting Fopoto! Liberia! But the people, in this crisis, rallied to the Medici 
with the cry, Vivano le pai/eZ-Tong live the balls'"-the emblem of the 
Medici family. When Salviati entered the palace he was struck down by 
the gonfalonier Cesare Pccrucci; bcopo di Poggio, son of the humanist, 
was hanged from a palace window; and several other conspiratois, who had 
climbed the stairs, were seized by the resolute priors and were thrown out 
of the windows to be finished by the srone pavement or the crowd. When 
Lorenzo appeared, now with a nuiiicrGUS cscoir, the joy of the people at 
his safety expressed itself in violent rage against all who were suspected of 
sharing in the conspiracy. Francesco de’ Paz7.l weak from loss of blood. 
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was snatched from his bed and hanged beside the Archbishop, who gnawed 
at Francesco's shoulder in his dpng agony. The body of Facopo dc’ Pazzi, 
the old honored head of his family, was drawn naked Through the streets 
and flung into the Arno. Lorenzo did what he could to mitigate the blcwd- 
thirsc of the mob, and saved several men unjustly accused; but instincts 
stealthily latent even in ci>T)ized men could not forego this opportunity of 
safe expression in the anonymity of the crowd. 

Sixrus IV, shocked by the hanging of an archbishop, excommunicated 
Lorenzo, the gonfalonier, and the magisrrates of Florence, and suspended 
all religious services throughout the Florentine dominions. Some of the 
clergy protested against this interdict, and issued a document condenining 
the Pope in tenns of unmeasured vituperation/ At Sixtus’ suggestion Fer- 
rantc—King Ferdinand I—of Naples sent an envoy to Florence, urging the 
Signory and the citizens to deliver up Lorenzo to the Pope, or at least to 
banish him. Lorenzo advised the Signory to comply; instead it answered 
Ferdinand that Florence w'ould suffer every extremity rather than betray 
its leader to his enemies. Sixtus and Ferrantc now declared war upon 
Florence ((479). The King's son Alfonso defeated the Florentine army 
near Poggibonsi, and ravaged the countryside. 

Soon the people of Florence began to complain of the taxes levied to 
finance the campaign, and Lorenzo realized that no community will long 
sacrifice itself for an individual. He made a characteristic and unprece¬ 
dented decision in this turning point of his career. Embarking at Pisa, he 
sailed to Naples, and asked to be taken to the King. Ferrantc admired his 
courage; the two men were at war; Lorenzo had no safe*condncc, no 
weapons, no guard; only recently the condottiere Francesco Piccinino, 
invited to Napira as guest of the King, had been treacherously murdered 
at the royal command. Lorenzo frankly admitted the difKculties that 
Florence faced; but he pointed out how dangerous it would be to Naples 
that the papacy should be so strengthened by the dismemberment of the 
Florentine dominions as then to be able to press its old claim upon Naples 
as a papal and tributary fief. The Turks were advancing wcsrw'ard by 
land and sea; they might at any moment invade Italy, and attack Ferrante’s 
Adriatic provinces; it would not do, in that crisis, for Italy to be divided 
with internal hate and war, Ferrantc did not commit himself, but he gave 
orders that Lorenzo should be detained as both a prisoner and an lionored 
guest. 

Lorenzo's mission was made more difficult by the continued viaories of 
Alfonso against the Florentine troops, and by the repeated request of Sixtus 
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that Loreftto should tw sent to Rome as a papal prisoner. For three months 
the Florentine was kept in suspense, knowing that failure probably meant 
his death and an end to the independence of Florence. Meanwhile he made 
friends by his hospitality and generosity, his good mannen: and good cheer. 
Count Caraffa, minister of state, was won over, and supported his cause, 
Fcrrante appreciated the culture and character of his prisoner; here, appar- 
cnrly, was a man of refinement and integrity; peace made with such a man 
would assure the friendship of Florence for Naples through at least Lo¬ 
renzo's life. He signed a treaty with him, gave him a splendid horse, and 
allowed him to take ship from Naples. When Florence learned that Lorenzo 
brought peace it gave him a grateful and tumultuous welcome. Sktus 
raged, and wished to continue the war alone; but when Atohammed TI, the 
contjueror of Constaiitiiiople, landed an army at Otranto and 

threatened to overrun Italy and capture the very citadel of Latin Chrisri- 
anity, Sixtus invited the Florentines to discuss terms. Tlielr envoys made 
the due obeisances to the Pope; he scolded them properly, forgave them, 
persuaded them to ec^uip fifteen galleys against the 'Furks, and made peitce. 
From that time forward Lorenzo was the unchallenged lord of Xuscany. 


m. LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT 

He ruled now with a milder hand than in his youth. He had just entered 
the thirties, but men matured quickly in the hothouse of the Renaissance. 
He was not handsome: his large fiat nose overhung his upper lip and then 
turned outward curiously; his complexion was dark; and his stern brow and 
heavy jaw belied the geniality of his spirit, the charm of his counesy, the 
vivacity of his wit, the poetic sensitivity of his mind. Xall, broad-shoul¬ 
dered, and robust, he looked more like an athlete than a statesman; and in¬ 
deed he was seldom surpassed in physical games. He carried himself with 
the moderate dignity mdispsnsable to his station, but in private he made his 
many friends immediately forget his power and his wealth. Like his son 
Leo X he enjoyed the subtlest art and the simplest buffoons. He was a 
humorist with Pulci, a poet with Politiaiii a scholar with Landino, a phi¬ 
losopher wirh Ficlno, a mystic with Pico, an esthete with Bordcclli, a 
musician with Squarcblupi, a reveler with the gayest in festival rime. 
“When my mind is disturbed with the tumults of public business," he 
wrote to Ficino, “and my ears art stunned with the clamors of turbulent 
citizens, how could I support such contention unless I found rela.xation in 
science?’—by which he meant the pursuit of knowledge in all its fonns.* 
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His morals were not as exemplary as his mind. Like many of his con¬ 
temporaries he did not allow his reli^ous faith to hamper his enjoyment of 
life. He wrote devout hymns with apparent sincerity, hue turned from 
them, 'Without evident qualm, to poems celebrating licentious love. He 
seems rarely to ha^-e known remorse except for pleasures missed. Having 
reluctantly accepted, for political reasons, a wife whom he respected rather 
than loved, he amused himself with adultery aifter the fashion of the time. 
But it was accounted one of his distinctions that he had no illegitimate 
children. Debate is still w'arm as to his commercial morality. No one ques¬ 
tions his liberality; it was as lavish as Cf>simo's. I le never rested till he had 
repaid every gift with a greater gift; he financed a do^en religious under¬ 
takings. supported countless artists, scholai^ and poets, and lent great sums 
to the state. After the Pa 7 /.t conspiracy he found that his public and private 
disbursements had left his firm unabic to meet its obligations; whereupon a 
complaisant Council voted to pay his debts out of the state treasury (1480), 
It is not clear whether this was a fair return for services rendered and 
private funds spent for public purposes,’ or a pliin embezzlement;' the fact 
that the measure, though openly knowm, did no harm to Lorenzo’s popu¬ 
larity, su^csts the more lenient interpreratjotv. It was his liberality, as 
well as his wealth and his luxurious menage, that men had in mind when 
they called him // Magnifico^ 

His cultural aedvirtes involved some neglect of the far-flung business of 
his firm. His agents took advantage of his preoccupation, and indulged in 
extravagance and chicanery. He rescued the family fortune by gradually 
withdrawing it from commerce and investing ir in city realty and large- 
scale agriculture; he took pleasure in personally supervising his farms and 
orchards, and was as familiar with fertilizer as with philosophy. Scientifi¬ 
cally irrigated and manured, the lands near his villas at C^ggi and 
Poggio a Caiano became models of agricultural economy. 

The economic life of Florence prospered under his government.^ Tlic 
rare of interest fell as low as five per cent, and commercial enterprise, 
readily financed, fiourtshed until, toward the close of Lorenzo’s career, 
England became a troublesome competitor in the textile exjiort trade. Even 
more conducive to prosperity was his policy of peace, and the balance of 
power that he maintained in Italy during the second decade of his rule. 
Florence joined with other Italian states in ejecting the Turks from Italy; 
this accomplished, Lorenzo induced Ferrante of Naples and Galeazzo 
Sforza of Milan to sign with Florence an alliance for mutual defense; when 
Pope Innocent VIII joined this league most of the minor states adhered to 
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ic too; Venice held aloof, but was persuaded to good behavior bj^ fear of 
the allies; in this way, with some minor interruptions, the peace of Italy 
was maintained until Lorenzo’s death. Meanwhile he exerted all his tact 
and influence to protect weak states against the strong, to adjudicate and 
reconcile interstate interests and disputes, and to nip every cssus belli in the 
bud.* In that happy decade (1480-90) Florence reached the apogee of her 
glory in politics, literature, and art. 

Domestically Loremo ruled through the CondgUo di Settimta. By the 
constitution of [4S0 this Council of Seventy was composed of thirty mcm^ 
beis chosen by the Signory of that year, and forty others chosen by these 
chirt)'. Membership was for life, and vacancies were filled by co-optation. 
Under this arrangement the Signory and the gonfalonier had autliority only 
as executive agents of the Council. Popular pariainentt and elections were 
dispensed with. Opposition was difficult, for Lorenzo employed spies to 
detect it, and had means of troubling his opponents financially. The old 
factions slept; crime hid its head; order prospered while liberty declined, 
“We have here," wrote a coniemporarj', “no robberies, no nocrumal com¬ 
motions, no assassinations. By night or by day every person may transact 

hfe affairs in perfect safety..If Florence was to have a tyrant,” said 

Guicciardini, "she could never have found a better or more delightful 
one.’"" The merchants preferred economic prosper!^ to political freedom; 
the proletariat was kepi busy with extensive public works, and forgave 
dictatorship so long as Lorenzo supplied it with bread and games. Tourna¬ 
ments allured the rich, horse races thrilled the bourgeoisie, and pageants 
amused the populace. 

It was the custom of the Florentines, in carnival days, to promenade the 
streets in gay or frightful masks, singing sadric or erotic songs, and to or¬ 
ganize rnow^—parades of painted and garlanded floats representing mytho¬ 
logical or historical characters or events. Lorenzo relished the custom, but 
distrusted its tendency to disorder; he resolved to bring it under control by 
lending it the approval and order of goverrauent; under his rule the pag¬ 
eants became the most popular feature of Florentine life. He engaged lead¬ 
ing artists to design and paint the chariots, banners, and costumes; he and 
his friends composed lyrics to be sung from the cerri; and these songs re¬ 
flected the moral reia.'cacion of carnival. The most famous of Lorenzo’s 
pageants was the "Triumph of Bacchus,” wherein a procession of floats 
carrying lovely maidens, and a cavalcade of richly garbed youths on 
prancing steeds, came over the Pome Vccchlo to the spacious square before 
the cathedral, while voices in polyphonic harmony, to the accompaniment 
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of cymbals and lutes, sang a pDcm composed by Lorenzo himself, and 
hardly becoming a cachedrab 


1, Quanto i bella giifvtnez^f 

Che si fugs tutta via/ 

Chi vnol esser Ueto staf 
Di daman non c^i 

2. This is Bacchus and the bright 

Amdne^ lovers rme! 

They, in flying time's dspire. 
Each wth each finds pleasures 

14. Ladles and gay lovers young! 

Long live Bacchus, Live Desiiel 
Dance and play, kt songs be sung; 
Let svt'eet love your bosoms 
fire. 


I. Fair is youth and void of sorrow. 
But k hourly flies away. 

Youths and uiaids^ enjoy today; 

Nought ye know about tomor- 
row- 

3. These, their nymphs^ and all their 
crew 

Rcep perpetual holiday. 
Youths and maids, enjoy today; 

Nought ye know about tomor¬ 
row. * *. . . 

15. In the future come whac may 
Youths and maids mjoy roday; 

Nought ye know about tomor¬ 
row*^ 


Such poems and pageants lend some pale color to the charge that Lorenzo 
comipced Florentine youth. Probably it would have been ^^^corrupt” with¬ 
out him; morals in Verxice, Ferrara, and Milan were no better than in 
Florence; they were better in Florence under the Medici bankers than later 
in Rome under the Medici popes. 

Lorenzo's esthetic sensibilities were too keen for hk morals. Poetry was 
one of his prime devotions, and his compc 5 sitions rivaled the best of his tine. 
While his only superior, Polician, stiil hesitated between Latin and Italian, 
Lorefizo*s verses restored to the vernacular the literary primacy that Dante 
had csrablishcd and the humanists had overthrown, lie preferred Petrarch's 
sonnets to the love poetry of the Latin classics^ though he could read these 
easily in the original; and more chan once he himself composed a sonnet that 
might have graced Petrarch's Ctxnzaniera. But he did not take poetic love 
too seriously. He wrote with finer smccriry about the rural scenes that gave 
exercise to his limbs and peace to his mind; his best poems celebrate the 
woods and streams, trees and flowers, flocks and shepherds, of the country¬ 
side. Sometimes he WTote humorous pieces in terza rhna [hat lifted the 
simple language of the peasantry into sprightly verse; sometimes he com¬ 
posed satirical farces Rabclaisianly free; then, again, a religious play for 
hk children, and some hymns that catch here and there a note of honest 
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piety. But his most characteristic poems were the Conti corvasciaiesehi-^ 
Carnival Songs—written to be sung in festival time and mood, and express¬ 
ing the legitimacy of pleasure and the discourtesy of maidenly prudence. 
Nothing could better illustrate the morals and manners, the complexity 
and diversity of the Italian Renaissance than the picture of its most central 
character ruling a state, managing a fortune, jousdng in tournament, writ¬ 
ing excellent poetry, supporting artists and authors with discriminating 
patronage, mingling at ease with scholars and philosophers, peasants and 
buffoons, marching in pageants, singing bawdy songs, composing tender 
hymns, playing with mistresses, begetting a pope, and honored throughout 
Elurope as the greatest and noblest Italian of his dme. 


IV, LFTERATORE: the age or POLtTIAN 

Encouraged by his aid and example, Florentine men of leters now wrote 
more and more of their works in Italian. Slowly they formed that literary 
Tuscan which became the model and standard of the whole peninsula— 
"the sweetest, richest, and most cultured, not only of all the languages of 
Italy,” said the patriotic Varchi, “but of all the tongues that are known 
today,”** 

But while reviving Italian literature, Lorenzo carried on zealously his 
grandfather’s enterprise of gathering for the use of scholars in Florence all 
the classics of Greece and Rome. He sent Polidan and John Lascaris to 
various cities in Italy and abroad to buy manuscripts; from one monastery 
at Mt. Athos Lascaris brought two hundred, of which eighty were as yet 
unknown to Western Europe, According to Politian, Lorenzo wished that 
he might be allowed to spend his entire fortune, even to pledge his furni¬ 
ture, in the purchase of books. He paid scribes to make copies for him of 
manuscripts that could not be purchased, and in return he allowed other 
collectors, like King Matthias Gorx’inus of Hungary and Duke Federigo of 
Urbino, to Stnd their copyists to transcribe manuscripts in the Medicean 
Library. After Lorenzo’s death this collection was united with that which 
Cosimo had placed in the convent of San Marco; together, in 1495, they 
included 10J9 volumes, of which 460 were Greek. Michelangelo later de¬ 
signed a lordly home for these books, and posterity gave it Lorenzo’s name 
—Bibliotheca Laurentiana, the Laurenttan Library, When Bernardo Cen- 
nini set up a printing press in Florence (147O Lorenzo did not. like his 
friend Politian or Federigo of Urbino, mm up his nose at the new art; he 
seems to have recognized at once the revolutionary possibilities of movable 
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type; and he engaged scholars to cotlate diverse texts in order that the 
classics might be printed with the grearesT accuracy possible at that time. 
So encotiraged, Barcolomnico di Libri printed the ediVio princepi of Homer 
(1488) under the careful scholarship of Demetritis Chal con dvies i John 
Lascam issued the ediriones prmcipes of Euripides (1494), the Greek 
Anthology (1494), and Lucian (1496}; and Cristoforo Landino edited 
Horace (14B1), V'^irgii* Pliny the Elder, and Dante, whose language and 
allusions already required elucidation. W'e catch the spirit of the dme 
when we learn that Florence rewarded Gristoforo, for these labors of 
scholarship, with the gift of a splendid home. 

Lured by the reputation of the -Medici and other Florentines for generous 
patronage, scholars flocked to Florence and made it the capital of literary 
learning. Vespasiano da Bisticci, after serving as bookseller and librarian at 
Florence, LJrbino, and R-Ome, composed an eloquent but judicious series of 
Lives of lUzistrious Men, commemorating the writers and patrons of the 
age. To develop and transmit the Intcllcctuai legacy of the race Lorenzo 
restored and enlarged the old University of Pisa, and the Platonic Academy 
at Florence. The latter was no formal college but an association of men 
interested In Plato, meeting at irregular intervals in Lorenzo’s city palace 
or in Ficino’s villa at Careggi, dining together, reading aloud part or all of 
a Platonic dialogue, and discussing its philosophy, November 7, the sup¬ 
posed anniversary of Plato’s binh and death, was celebrated by the Acad¬ 
emy with almost religious solemnity; a bust believed to be of Plato was 
crow'ned with flowers, and a lamp w'os burned before it as before the image 
of a deity. CHstoforo Landino used these meetings as the basis for the 
imaginary'' conversations that he wrote as Disputationes Cttffialdulenses 
(1468). He told how he and his brother, visiting the monastery of the 
CarnalduJese monks, met the young Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici, 
Leon Battista .\lberti, and sLx other Florentine gentlemen; how they re¬ 
clined on the grass near a Bowing fountain, compared the V'orried hurry 
of the city with the healing quiet of the countryside, and debated the active 
versus the contemplative career, and how Alberti praised a life of rural 
meditation, while Lorenzo urged that the mature mind finds its fullest 
functioning and satisfaction in the service of the state and the commerce of 
the world,^ 

Among those who attended the discussions of the Platonic Academy 
were Politian, Pico della .Mirandola, .Michelangelo, and Aiarsilio Ficino. 
Marsilio had been so faithful to Cosimo's commission as to devote almost 
all his life to translating Plato into Latin and to studying, teaching, and 
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writing about Piatoiiisin. In youth he was so handsoine chat the Tnaidens 
of Florence eyed him posessively, but he cared less for them than for his 
books. For a dme he lost his religious faith; Phtonism seemed superior; he 
addressed his students as “beloved in Plato" rather than “beloved in 
Christ”;'* hc burned candles before a bust of Plato, and adored him as a 
saint.** Christianity appeared to him, in this mood, as but one of the many 
religions chat hid elements of truth behind their allegorical dogmas and 
symbolic rites- St. Augustine's ■writmgs, and gratitude for recovery from a 
critical illness, won him back to the Christian faith. At fony he became a 
priest, but he remained an enthusiasdt Pktonist- Socrates and Plato, he 
argued, had expounded a monotheism as noble as that of the Prophets; 
they, too, in their minor way, had received a divine revelation; so, mdeed, 
had all men In whom reason ruled. Follow'ing his lead, Lorenzo and most 
of the humanists sought not to repbee Christianity with another faith, bur 
to reinterpret it in terms that a philosopher could accept. For a generation 
or two (1447-1534) the Church smiled tolerantly on the enterprise. 
Savonarola denounced it as humbug. 

Next to Lorenzo himself, Count Giovanni Pico della Mirandola was the 
mosr fascinating personality in the Platonic Acadeniy. Bom in the towTi 
(near Afodena) made famous by his naine, he studied at Bologna and Paris, 
and was received with honor at almost every court in Luropc: finally 
Lorenzo persuaded him to make Florence his home. Mis eager mind took 
up one Study after another—poetry, philosophy, architecture, music—and 
achieved in each some outstanding excellence. Polidan described him as a 
paragon in whom Nature had united ail her gifts; “tall and finely molded, 
with something of divinity shining in his face”; a man of penetrating glance, 
indefatigable study, miraculous memory, and ccutiienical erudition, elo¬ 
quent in several languages, a favorite with women and phUnsophci^, and as 
lovable in character as he was handsome in person and eminent in all quali¬ 
ties of intellect. His mind was open to every philosophy and every faith; 
he could not find it in him to reject any system, any man; and though in his 
final years he spumed astrology, he welcomed mysticism and magic as 
readily as hc accepted Plato and Christ. He had a good word to say for 
the Scholastic philosophers, whom most other hum anise repudiated as 
haxTHg barbarously e.xpreused absurdities. He found much to admire in 
Arabic and jewrish thought, and numbered several Jews among his teachers 
and honored friends.'* He studied the Hebrew Cabala, innocently accepted 
its alleged antiquiry, and announced that hc had found in it full proofs for 
the divinity of Christ. As one of his feudal titles was Count of Concordia, 
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he assumed the high duty of reconciling all the great religions of the West 
—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—and these with Plato, and Plato with 
Aristotle. Though flattered by all, he retained to the end of his brief life a 
charming modesty' that was impaired only by his ingenuous trust in the 
accuracy of his learning and the power of human reason. 

Going to Rome at the a^ of twenty'-four (1486), he startled priests and 
pundits by publishing a list of nine hundred propositions, covering loi^c, 
metaphysics, theolt^, ethics, marheinatics, phy'sics, magic, and the Cab^a, 
and including the generous heresy that even the greater mortal sin, being 
finite, could not merit eternal punishment. Pico proclaimed his readiness 
to defend any or all of these propositions in public debate against any per¬ 
son, and offered to pay the traveling expenses of any challenger from what¬ 
ever land he might come. As a preface to this proposed toumiiment of 
philosophy he prepared a famous oration, later entitled De hommis dignitate 
(0»5 Dignify of Mttfi), w'hich expressed w'ith youthful ardor th'e high 
opinion that the humanists—contradicting most medieval vievi-s-held of the 
hum^ species. “It is a commonplace of the schools," wrote Pico, "that 
man is a little world, in which we may discern a body mingled of eanhlv 
elements, and a heavenly spirit, and the vegetable soul of plants, and the 
senses of the lower animal^ and reason, and the mind of angels, and the 
likeness of God.”" And then Pico put into the mouth of God Himself, as 
words spoken to Adam, a divine testimony to the limitless potentialities of 
man: "I created thee as being neither heavenly nor earthly . . . that thou 
mighrest be free to shape and to overcome thyself. Thou mayest sink into 
a bea^, or be bom anew to the divine likencM,” To which Pico added, in 
the high spirit 0/ the voung Renaissance: 

This is the ctilminaring gift of God, this is the supreme and 
marvelous felicity' of man . .. that he can he that which he w'ills to 
be. Animals, froni the moment of their birth, carry with them, from 
their mothers' bodies, all that they arc destined to liavc or be; the 
highest spiriis [angels) are from the beginning .. . w hat they will be 
forever. Bur God the Father endow'cd man, from birth, with the 
seeds of every possibiJiry and everv' life.’' 

No one cared to accept Pico’s multifarious challenge, hut Pope Inno¬ 
cent V 111 condemned three of the propositions as heretical. Since these 
formed so tiny a proponion of the w hole, Pico might have expected mercy, 
and indeed, Innocent did not press the matter. But Pico Issued a cautious 
retraction, and departed fur Paris, where the University offered him pro- 
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ttction. In 1496 Alexander \n, with his wonted geniality, notified Pico 
that all was forgiven. Back in Florence Pico became a devout foJIow^er of 
Savonarola, abandoned his pursuit of omniscience, burned his five volumes 
of love poetry, gave his fortune to provide marriage dowries for poor girls, 
and himself adopted a scmlmonasdc life. He thought of joining the 
Dominican order, but died before he could make up his mind^-still a youth 
of thiny-onc. His influence survi-ved his brief career, and inspired Reuch- 
lin to continue, in Germany, those Hebrew studies which had been among 
die passions of Pico’s life. 

Politian, who admired Pico generously, and corrected his poetry with 
the most gracious apologies, was a man of less meteoric lure, bur of deeper 
penetration and more suhstanrial accomplishment, Angelus Bassus. as he 
originally called himself—Angelo Ambrogini, as some called him—tooic his 
more famous name from Monte Poli 7 -iano, in the Florentine hinterland. 
Coining to Florence he studied Larin under Cristoforo Landino, Greek 
under Andronicus of Salonica, Platonism under Fidno, and the .Aristotelian 
philosophy under Argj'ropoulos. At sixteen he began to translate Homer 
into a Latin so idiomatic and xHgorous that it seemed the product of at 
least the Silver Age of Roman poetry. Having finished the first txvo books, 
fit sent them to Lorenzo. That prince of patrons, alert to every excellence, 
encouraged him to continue, took him into his home as tutor of his son 
Piero, and proxided for all his needs. So freed from want, Politian edited 
ancient texts—among them the Pandects of Justinian—with a learning and 
Judgment that won unix'ersal praise. When Landino published an edition of 
Horace, Politian prefaced it xvith an ode comparable in Latinity, pbraring, 
and complex versification xx'ith the pmems of Horace himself. His lectures 
on classic literature were attended by the Medici, Pico della iMirandola, 
and foreign students-Reuchlin, Grocyn, Linacrc, and others—xvho had 
heard, beyond the Alps, the echo of his fame as scholar, poet, and orator 
in three tongues. It was nor unusual for him to prelude a lecture with an 
extensive Latin poem composed for the occasion; one such piece, in sono¬ 
rous hexameters, was nothing less than a history of poetry from Homer to 
Boccaccio. This and other poems, published by Politian under the title of 
Sylvaffi revealed a Latin st>dc so facile and fluent, so vivid in imagery, that 
the humanists acclaimed him as their mister despite his youth, and rejoiced 
that the noble language xvliich they aspired to restore had been taught to 
lii'c again. 

W Kile making himself almost a Latin classic, Polirian issued with fertile 
ease a succession of Italian poems that stand unrivaled betxi'^een Petrarch 
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2iid Anosro. ^^Tien Lorenzo’s brother Gluliano won a joust in 1475^, 
Politian described La Rostra in oitava rhfta of melodious elegance; and in 
La beila Shnoftetta he celebrated the aristocradc beauty of Giuliano’s be¬ 
loved with such elotjuence and finesse that Italian love poetry took on 
thereafter a new delicacy of diction and feeling. Giulbno rtUs how, going 
out to hunt, he came upon Simonetta and other lasses dancing in a field. 


TTie beauteous nymph who feeds my soul with fire 
1 found in gentle, pure, and prudent mood, 

In graceful attitude. 

Loving and couitcous, holy, wise, benign. 

So su'cet, so tender was her face divine. 

So gladsome, that in those celestial eyes 
Shone perfect paradise. 

Yea, all the good that we poor mortals crave. , , . 

Dowm from her royal head and lustrous brow 
The golden curls fell joyously unpent, 

While through the choir she went 

With feet well lessoned to the rhythmic sound. 

Her eyes, though scarcely raised above the ground. 
Sent me by stealth a ray divinely fair; 

But sdU her jealous hair 

Broke the bright beam, and veiled her froin my gare. 

She, born and nursed in heaven for angeb' praise. 

No sooner saw this wrong than back she drew— 
A\^ith hand of purest hue— 

Her miant curls with kind and gentle mien; 

Then from her cyts a soul so fiery keen. 

So su’eet a soul of love, she cast on mine 
That scarce can I divine 

How' tlien 1 ’scaped from burning utterly.** 


For his own mistress, Ippolita Lconcina, Politian composed love songs of 
exquisite grace and tenderness; and, overflowing with rhymes, he fashioned 
niuilar lyrics to be used by his friends as charms to exorcise modesty. He 
learned the ballads of the peasantry, and reshaped them into finished literary 
form; so rephrased they passed bach into popularity, and have left echoes 
In Tuscany to this day. In La bnmettma mia he described a village beauty 
bathing her face and bosom at a fountain, and crowning her hair with 
fiowers; "her breasts were as May roses, her lips were as strawberries”; it is 
3 hackneyed theme thar never palls. Trying to recapture that union of 
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drama, poetry, mtisic, and song which had been accomplished in the 
Dionysian Theater of the Greeks, Politian composed-^in two days, he 
vows—a little lyric drama of 434 lines, which was sung for Cardinal 
Francesco Gonzaga at Mantua (1472). It was called La favola di Orjeo— 
The Fable of Orphei/s—and told how Orpheus' wife Eurydice died of a 
snake bite as she fled from an amorous shepherd; how the disconsolate 
Orpheus made his way down to Hades, and so charmed Pluto with his lyre 
that the lord of the underworld restored Eurydice to him on condition 
that he should not look upon her untU quite emerged from [lades, He had 
led her but a few steps when, in the ecstasy of his love, he turned to look 
upon her; whereupon she was snatched back to Hades, and he was barred 
from follow'ing her. In an insane reaction Orpheus became a misogynist, 
and recommended that men should ignore women and satisfy themselves 
with boys after the example of sated Zeus wnth Ganymede. Woodland 
maenads, furious at his contempt of women, beat him to death, flayed 
him, tore him limb from limb, and rejoiced tunefully in their revenge. 
The music that accompanied the lines is lost; but wc may safely rank the 
Orfeo among the harbingers of Italian opera. 

Politian fell shorr of greatness as a poet because he avoided the pitfalls 
of passion and never plumbed the depths of life or love; he is always charm¬ 
ing and never profound. His love for Lorenzo was the strongest feeling 
that he knew. He was at his patron’s side when Giuliano was killed in the 
cathedral; he saved Ltirenzo by slamming and bolting the doors of the 
sacristy in the face of the conspirators. When Lorenzo returned from his 
perilous journey to Naples Pobtian welcomed him with verses almost 
scandalously affectionate. When Lorenzo praised away Politian mourned 
him inconsolably, and then gradually faded out. Me died rwo years later, 
like Pico, in the fateful year 1494, when the French discovered Italy. 

Lorenzo would not have been the full man that he was had he nor en¬ 
joyed some humor widi his philosophy, some doubt with his faith, some 
license with his loves. As his son would welcome jesters and smile at 
risqud comedies at the papal court, so the banker prince of Florence in¬ 
vited to his friendship and his table Luigi Pulci, and relished the rough 
satire of the Morgonte viaggi&re. That fiunous pmem, so admired by Byron, 
was read aloud, canto by canto, to Lorenzo and his household guests, Luigi 
was a man of robust and uninhibited wit, who convulsed a palace and a 
nation by applying the language, idioms, and views of the bourgeoisie to 
the romances of chivalry- The legends of Charlemagne’s adventures in 
France, Spain, and Palestine had entered Italy in the tu'dfth century or be- 
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forCt and had been spread through the peninsula b)r minstrels and im- 
provtsatori to the delight of every class. But there has always been, in the 
common male of the species, a bluff and lusty self-ridiculing realism, ac¬ 
companying and checking the romantic spirit given to literature and art by 
woman and youth. PuJei combined all these qualities, and put together— 
from popular legends, from the manuscripts in the Laurendan Library, 
and from the conversation at Lorenzo's rab 1 e-an epic that lauglis at the 
giants, demons, and battles of chivalric talcs, and recounts, in sometimes 
serious, sometimes mocking verse, the adventures of the Christian knight 
Orlando and the Saracen giant who gives the poem half its name.* 

Attacked by Orlando, Morgantc saves himself by announcing his sudden 
conversion to Christianity, Orlando teaches him theology; explains to him 
that his two brothers, just slain, are now in hell as infidels; promises him 
heaven if he becomes a good Christian; hut warns him that in heaven he 
will be required to look without pity upon his burning relatives. “The 
doctors of our Church," says the Chxisdan knight, "are agreed that if those 
who are glorified in heaven were to feel pity for their miserable kindred, 
who lie in such horrible confusion in hell, their beatitude would come to 
nothing/’ jMorgante is not disturbed. “You shall see,” he assures Orlando, 
“if I grieve for my brethren, anti whether or no [ submit to the will of God 
and behave myself like an angel,,. ( will cut off the hands of my brothers, 
and rake the bands to these holy monks, that they may be sure that their 
enemies are dead.” 

in the eighteenth canto Pulci introduces another giant, iVlargutc, a jolly 
thief and mild murderer, who ascribes to hiinsclf every vice bur that of be¬ 
traying a friend. To Morgante’s question whether he believes in Christ or 
prefers Mohammed, .M argute answers: 

t don't believe in black more than in blue. 

But in fat capons, boiled or maybe roasted; 

And I believe some times in butter, too, 

In beer and must, where bobs a pippin toasted;,,, 

But mostly to old wine my faith I pin. 

And hold him saved who firmly trusts therein. ,.. 

Faith, like the itch, is catching;. . . 

Faith is as man gets it—this, that, or another. 

See then what sort of creed I'm bound to follow: 

For you must know a Greek nun w'as my timther. 

My sire, at Brusa mid the Turks, a mullah.” 


‘ Puki published first the niuoa referring to .\Iorganici die completed poem was called 
Morsante maggittri-Tbe Greater Mtrrgattir. 
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argute dies of laughter after rollicking through two catitos; Pulci 
wastes no tear over huu, but pulls from his magic fancy a demon of the 
first order, Astarottc, who rebelled wiA Lucifer, Summoned from hell by 
the sorcerer Malagigi to bring Rinaldo swiftly from Egypt to Ronccsvallcs, 
he accomplishes the matter deftly, and U'ins such affection from Rinaldo 
that the Christian knight proposes to beg God to free Astarotte from hell. 
But the courteous dex'il is an excellent theologian, and points out that re¬ 
bellion against infinite Justice was an infinite crime, requiring eternal 
punishment. Alalagigi w'onders why a God who foresaw everything, in- 
ctudlng Lucifer's disobedience and everlasting damnation, proceeded to 
create him; AsTarotte confesses that this is a mystery which even a wise 
devil cannot resolve.” 

He was in truth a wise devil, for Pulci, writing in 1483, puts into his 
mouth an astonishuig anticipation of Columbus, Referring to the old warn¬ 
ing, at the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar), ne plus Mlrrj—“go no further”— 
Astarotte says to Rinaldo: 


Know' that this theory is false; lus bark 
The daring imrifier shall urge far o'er 
The westcni wave, a smootli and level plain 
.Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheel. 

Man u-as in ancient days nf grosser mold. 
And Hercules might blush to leant how far 
Bevond the limits he had vainly set 
The dullest sea-boat soon shall uing her way. 
Men shall descry another hemisphere. 

Since to one common center all things tend. 
So earth, by curious mystery divine 
Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres. 
At our antipodes are cities, states. 

And thronged empires, ne’er divined of yore. 
But see, the Sun speeds on his western path 
To glad the nations with expected light,** 


It was parr of Pulci’s method to introduce each canto, however full of 
buffoonery', with a pious invocation of God and the saints; the more pro¬ 
fane the matrer, the more solemn the prologue. The poem ends with a 
declaration of faith in the goodness of all religions—a proposition sure to 
offend every true believer. Now and then Pulci allows himself a timid 
heresy, as when he quotes Scripture to argue that Oirist’s foreknowledge 
did not equal that of God the Father, or when he allows himself to hope 
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that al] souls, even Ludfen in the end be saved- But like a good 
Florentine, and the other members of Lorenzo^s circle, he remained ex¬ 
ternally faithful to a Church inextricably bound up with Italian life. Ec- 
clesiasrics were not deceived by his obeisance; when he died (1484) his 
body was refused burial in consecrated ground. 

If Lorenzo's group could produce so varied a literature in one generariont 
wc may reasonably suppose—and shall lind—a like awakening in other cities 
—Milan, Ferrara, Naples, Rome. In the century between Cosimo^s birth 
and Lorenzo^s death Italy had accomplished and transcended the first stage 
in her Renaissance. She had rediscovered ancient Greece and Rome^ had 
established the essentials of classical scholarship, and had made Ladn again 
a language of masculine splendor and pithy force. Bur more: in the genera- 
don ber^veen Cosimo's death and Lorenzo’s, Italy rediscovered her own 
language and soul, applied the new standards of diction and form to the 
vernacular^ and composed poetry classical in spirit, but indigenous and 
“modern^* in tongue and thought, rooted in the affairs and problems of its 
own davt or in die scenes and ]>crsotis of the countryside. And again: 
Italy in one gencradon, through Pulci, had lifted the humorous romance 
into literature, had prepared the way for Boiardo and Anosto, had even 
anticipated Cervantes' smiles at chivalric fustian and pretense. The age of 
the scholars receded, iniirarion gave way to creation; Italian literarurCt 
which had languished after Petrarch^s choice of Latin for his epic, was re¬ 
born* Soon the revival of antiquity would be almost forgotten in rhe 
exuberance of an Italian culture leading the world in letters, and flooding it 
with art* 


V. ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE: THE AGE OF V'ERROCCHIO 

Lorenzo continued enthusiastically the .Medicean tradirion of supporting art 
’^He was such an admirer of all the remains of antiquity,” wrote his contem- 
poraiy^ Valori, 'That there was nothing with which he was more delighted. 
Those who vished to oblige him were accustomed to collect, from evTry part 
of the world, medals, coins . -. statues, busts, and whatever else bore the siamp" 
of ancient Greece or Rome-^ Uniting liis archirecmnl and ^Iptiiral collec¬ 
tions wkh those left by Cosimo and Piero, he placed them in a garden betvs'een 
the Atedid palace and the monasterv^ of San Marco, and admitted to them all 
responsible scholars and visitons. To students w^ho showed application and 
promise—among whom was the young Michelangelo—he gave a stipend for 
their maintenance, and awards for spedal proficiency- Saj^ Vasari: "'It is 
highly deserving of notice that all those w'ho studied in the gardens of the 
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l\tcdic[, and were favored by Lorenzo, became csccilcnt artists. This can only 
be ascribed to the exquisite jud^ent of this great patron . , . who could not 
merely distinguish men of genius, but hsd the will and power to reward 
them*”® 

The key event in the art histoiy of Lorenzo’s regime was the publicadon 
(1486) of Vitruvius’ treatise £>e architecnira (first century 8,c.), which Poggio 
had unearthed in the mooasfcr\' of St. Gall some seventy years before. Lorenzo 
succumbed completely to that rigid classic, and used his influence to spread the 
st>rie of Imperial Rome. Perhaps in this matter he did as much harm as good, 
for he discouraged in architecture what he was fruitfully practising in Utcra- 
mre—the development of native forms. But his spirit was generous. Through 
his encouragement, and in many cases with his funds, Florence was now 
adorned with elegant dvic buildings and privare residences. He completed 
the church of San Lorenzo and the abbey at Ficsole, and he engaged Giuliano 
da Sangallo to design a monastery outside the San Gallo gate that gave the 
architect his name. Giuliano built for him a stately villa at Poggio a Caiano, and 
so handsomely that Lorenzo recommended him when King Ferdinand of 
Naples asked him for an arclutect. How^ well such artists loved him appears in 
the subsequent generosity of Giuliano, who sent as presents to Lorenzo the 
gifts that Ferrantc gave him—a bust of the Emperor Hadrian, a Steeping Cupid, 
and other ancient sculptures. Lorenzo added these to the collections in his 
garden, which were later to form the nucleus of the statuary in the Uffizi 
Gailery. 

Other rich men rivaled—some surpassed—him in the splendor of their resi¬ 
dences. About 1489 Benedetto da Maiano builr for Filippn Strozzi the Eider 
the most perfect embodiment of that "Tuscan” style of architecture which 
Bruncncsco had developed in the Pittt Palace-internal splendor and luxury 
behind a massive front of “rustic” or unfinished stone blocks. It was begun with 
careful astrological riming, with religious services in several churches, and with 
a conciUatorv’’ distrihuiion of alms. After Benedetto’s death ((497) Simone 
Pollaiuolo* completed the building, and added a fine comice on the model of 
one that he had seen in Rome. How e.tcellent the interior of these seeming 
prisons might be we may surmise from their magiuficent fireplaces—mighty 
marble entablatures supported by floral-carved pillars and surmounted with re¬ 
liefs. Meanwhile the Signory continued to improve its unique and beautiful 
home, the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Most of the ardiitecis w'cre sculptors too, for sculpture played the leading 
part in architectural ornament, carving cornices and moldings, pilasters and 
capitals, door jambs and chimney pieces, wall reliefs, altars, choir stalls, pulpits, 
and bapdsinal fonts. Giuliano da .Maiano can'cd the stalls in the sacristy of the 
cathedral and in the abbey at Fiesole. His brother Benedetto developed the 


* Called U Cronaca trorn the liwiy reconl he wrote of hi* travels and mdiei. 
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art of mtarsia, and became so fampu.s for tc chat King Matthias Corvinus of 
Hungary ordered from him mo coffers of inlaid wood, and invited him to 
his court. Benedetto went, and had the coffers sent after him; when these 
arrived at Budapest and si erc unpacked in die presence of the King the inlaid 
pieces fell out; the glue having been loosened by the damp sea air; and Bene- 
dettOt chough he replaced the pieces successful!!>% took a distaste to marquetiy, 
and devoted himself thereafter co scuipoire. There arc fe^v sculptured \nrgins 
lovelier than his Enthroned Miidonna^ few busts that surpass his honest and 
revealing Fiiippa few tombs so fine as that of the same Strozzi in Santa 

Maria NoveUa, no pulpit more elegantly carved than that which Benedetcu 
made for the church of Santa Croce, and few altars so near perfection as that 
of Santa Fina in the Collegiate Church of San Gimignano. 

Sculpture and architecture tended to run in families—the della Robbias, the 
Sangalli, the Rossellinh the Pollaiuoli* Antonio Pollaiuolo, uncle of Simone, 
learned accuracy and delicacy of design as a goldsmith in the studio of his 
father lacopo. The brookie, silver and gold products of Antonio made him 
the Cellini of his dme, and a favorite of Lorenzo, the churches, the Sigxiorj% 
and the guilds. Noting how rarely such small objects retained the name of 
their maker, and sharing the Renaissance mirage of bumortal fame, Antonio 
turned tn sculpture, and cast in bronze two magnificent figures of Hercules, 
rivaling the strained power of Michelangelo’s Captives^ and the tortured pas¬ 
sion of the Passing to paintings he told the story of Hercules in three 

murals for the Medici palace, challenged Botticelli in Apollo and Daphne^ and 
equaled the absurdity of a hundred artists in showing how cglmlv St. Sebastian 
could receive into his flawless body the arrows launched at him by leisurely 
faouimerL In his final years Antonio returned to scuipture and cast for the old 
church of St. Peter in Rome two superb sepulchral monuments—of Sixtus iV 
and Innocent \T 11—with a vigor of chiseling and a precision of anatomy again 
presaging Michelangelo* 

Mino da Fiesole was not so versatile nor so tempestuous; he was content to 
learn the sculptor's art from Deside tin da Settignano^ and when his master 
died, to carry' on liis tradlrion of smcKJth elegance. If we may be[icve \'asari, 
Mino was so affected by Desidcrio's early death that he found no happiness in 
Florence, and sought new scenes in Rome. I’here he made a name for himself 
vrith three majiterpieecs: tombs of Francesco Tomabuoni and Pope Paul II, 
and a marble tabernacle for Cardinal d’lLsioutcville, His confidence and sol¬ 
vency restored, he returned to Florence, and adorned vvith exquisite aJtur^ the 
churches of Sant* Ambroglo and Santa Croce, and the Baptistery. In the 
cathedral of his native Fiesole he sec up in classical style an ornate tomb for 
Bishop Salutati, and for the abbey of Fiesole he molded a similar monument, 
mote restrained in ornament, to commemorate the Count Ugo who had founded 
that monastery. The cathedral of Prato boasts a pulpit by him, and a dozen 
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(tiuscuitis dispUy' one or more of the busts by which his patrons svert Jess 
flattered than embalmed: the face of Niccolo Strozzi, swollen as with the 
mumps, the weak features of Piero the Gouty, the fine head of Dietisalvi 
Neroni, a pretty relief of Marcus Aurelius as a youth, a splendid bust of Sc 
John the Baptist in infancy, and several lovely reliefs of the Virgin and Child- 
Near^ all these works have the feminine grace that Mino had learned from 
Dcsiderio; they are pleasing, but not arresting or profound; they do not grip 
our interest as do the sculptures of Antonio Pollaiuolo or Antonio Rossellino. 
Mino loved Desidcrio too much; he could not tum his back upon his master’s 
exemplars and seek in the merciless neutrality of Nature the significant realities 
of life. 


Verrocchio—“True Eye"—was brave enough to do this, and produced 
two of the greatest sculptures of his time. Andrea di Michele Qone (for 
that was his real name) was a goidsntith, a sculptor, a bcli-castcr, a painter, 
a geometrician, a musician. As a painter his chief claim to fame lies in hav¬ 
ing taught and influenced Leonardo, Lorenzo di Credi, and Pemgino; his 
owm paintings are mostly stiff and dead. There arc few Renaissance pic¬ 
tures more unpleasant than the famous of Christ; the Baptist is a 

dour Puritan, Christ, presumably thirty, looks like an old man, and the two 
angels at the left arc effeminately insipid, including the one tradidonally 
ascribed to Leonardo. But Tobias and the Three Angels is excellent; the 
central angel foreshadow's the grace and mood of Botticelli, and the young 
Tobias is M fair that we must either attribute him to Leonardo, or confess 
that da \"inci received more of his pictorial style from V'crrocchio than wc 
supposed. A draw'ing of a woman’s head, in Christ Church, Oxford, again 
suggests the vague and pensive etlicrcaliry of Leonardo’s women; and 
Verrocchio’s dark landscapes already feature the gloomy rocks and mystic 
streams of Leonardo’s dreamy masterpieces. 

Probably there is mostly fable in Vasari’s tale that w'hen Verrocchio 
saw the angel that Leonardo had painted in The Eapttsrn of Christ he “re¬ 
solved never to touch the brush again, because Leonardo, though so young, 
liad so far surpassed him.”*" But though V'crrocchio continued to paint 
after the Baptism, it is true that he gave most of his mature years to sculp¬ 
ture. He worked for a w-hiJe with Donatello and .\ntonio Pollaiuolo, 
learned something from each of them, and tlten developed his own style 
of stern and angular realism. He took his career in his hands by molding 
in terra cotta an unflattering bust of Lorenzo—nose and bangs and w'orried 
brow. In any case II Magnifico was well pleased with two bronze reliefs 
—of Alexander and Darius—made for him by V’crrocchio; he sent them to 
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Matthias Corvmus of Hungary, and engaged the sculptor (1471) to de¬ 
sign, in the church of San Lorenzo, a tomb for his father Kero and his uncle 
Giovanni, Verrocchio carved the sarcophagus in porphyry, and decorated 
it with bronze supports and wreaths in exquisite floral form. Four years 
later he cast a boyish Datid standing in calm pride over the severed head 
of Goliath; the Signoty liked it so much that it placed the statue at the 
head of the main stairway id the Palazzo Vecchio. In the same year it ac¬ 
cepted from him a bronze Boy Holding a Dolphin, and used it as a foun¬ 
tain spout in the courtyard of the palace. At the height of Itis powers 
Verrocchio designed, and cast in bronze for a niche on the exterior of Or 
San Michele, a group of Christ and Doubting Thomas (1483). The Christ 
is a figure of dhdne nobility, Thomas is portrayed virh understanding 
sympathy, the hands are finished with a pcrfecdon seldom attained in 
statuary, the robes are a triumph of sculptural art; the whole group has a 
living and mobile reality. 

So obvious was Verrocchio’s superiority in bronze that the Venetian 
Senate invited him (1479) to come to Venice and cast a statue of Bartolom¬ 
meo Colleoni, the condottiere who had won so many victories for the 
island state. Andrea went, made a model for the horse, and was preparing 
to cast it in bronze when he learned that the Senate was considering the 
advisability of confining his commission to the horse and letting Vcllano of 
Padua make the man, Andrea, according to Vasari, broke the head and 
legs of his model and returned to Florence in a rage. The Senate M’amed 
him that if he ever pur foot on Venetian soil again he would lose his head 
in no figurative way; he replied that they should never expect him there, 
since senators w'ere not as skillful as sculptors in replacing broken heads 
TTie Senate thought better of the matter, restored the total commission to 
Verrocchio, and persuaded him to return at tu ice the original fee. He re¬ 
paired the model of the horse, and cast it successfully; but in the process 
be becante overheated, caught a chill, and died within a few days, at the 
a^ of fifty-six ((488). In his last houis a rude crucifix was placed before 
him; he beg^d the attendants to take it away and bring him one by 
Donatello, so that he might die, as he had lived, in the presence of beautiful 
things. 

The Venetian sculptor Alessandro Leo[>ard) completed the great statue 
in so vivid a style, with such mastery of motion and command, that the 
Coiieom suffered no loss by Verrocchio’s death. It was sec up (1496) in 
the Gampo di San Zanipolo—the Field of Sts. Juhn and Paul; and if struts 
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there to this day, the proudest and finest equestrian statue surviving from 
the Renai^ance. 


VI, PATSTING 

/. GhHimdato 

V'errocehio’s thriving studio was charactertsric of Renaisance Florence 
—it united all the arts in one workshop, somedmes In one man; in the same 
botrega one artist might he designing a church or a palace, another might 
be carving or casting a statue, another sketching or painting a picture, an^ 
other cutting or setting gems, another carving or inlaying ivory or wood, 
or fusing or beating metal, or fashioning floats and pennons for a festival 
processiuci; men like Verrocchio, Leonardo, or Michelangelo could do any 
of these. Florence had many such studios, and art students went wild in 
the rtreets,*^ or liv^ed Bohemianly in the tenements, or became rich men 
honored by popes and princes as msplied spirits beyond price and—like 
Cellini—above the law. More than any other city except Athens, Florence 
attached importance to an and artists, talked and fought about them, and 
told anecdotes about them,** as we do now of actors and actresses. It w'as 
Renaissance Florence that formed the romantic concept of the genius—the 
man inspired by a divine spirit (the Ladn f^ius} dwelling within him. 

Ir is worthy of note that Verrocchio’s studio left no great sculptor (ex¬ 
cept one side of Leonardo) to carry on the master’s excellence, but taught 
two painters of high degree—Leonardo and Perugino—and one of lesser but 
notable talent, Lorenzo di CredL Painting was gradually ousting sculpture 
as the favorite art. Probably it was an adv'antage chat the painters were 
uninstructed and uninhibited by the lost murals of antiquity. They knew 
that there had been such men as Apelles and Protogenes, but few of thorn 
saw even the Alexandrian or Pompeian remnants of ancient parnring. In 
this art there was no revival of antiquity, and the continuity of the Middle 
Ages with the Renaissance was most visible', the line was devious but clear 
from the Byzantines to Duccio to Giotto to Fra Angelico to Leonardo to 
Raphael to Titian. So the painters, unlike the sculptors, had to forge 
through trial and error their own technology and style; originality and 
experiment were forced upon them. They labored over the details of hu¬ 
man, animal, and plant anatomy; they tried circular, triangular, or other 
schemes of composidon; they explored the tricks of perspeedve and the 
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iUusioTis of cbiaroscttro to give depth to their bacicgrounds and body to 
their figures; they scoured the streets for Apostles and Virgins, and drew 
from models clothed or nude; they passed from fresco to tempera and 
back again, and appropriated the new techniques of oil painting introduced 
into northern Italy by Rogier van der Weyden and x^tonio da Messina. 
As their skill and courage grew, and their lay patrons multiplied, they 
added to the old religious subjects the stories of classic mythology and the 
pagan glories of the flesh. They took Nature into the studio, or betook 
themselves to Nature; nothing human or natural seemed in their view alien 
to art, no face so ugly but art could reveal its illuminating significance. 
They recorded the world; and when war and politics had made Italy a 
prison and a ruin, the painters left behind them the line and color, the life 
and passion, of the Renaissance. 

Formed by such studies, inheriting an ever richer tradition of methods, 
materials, and ideas, men of talent painted better now than men of genius 
had painted a century before. Benozzo Gozzoli, says Vasari in an un¬ 
gracious moment, “was not of great excellence , . . yet he distanced all 
the others of his age in his perseverance; for among the multirude of his 
works some could hardly help but be good.*’^* He began as a pupil of Fra 
Angelico, and followed him to Rome and Orvleco as assistant. Piero the 
Gouty recalled him to Florence and invited him to portray, on the walls 
of the chapel in the Medici Pdace, the journey of the Magi from the E.ist 
to fiethlehem. These frescoes arc Benozzo's chef-d'oeuvre: a stately and 
yet lively procession of kings and knights in gorgeous robes, of squires, 
pages, angels, hunters, scholars, slaves, horses, leopards, dogs, and half a 
dozen Medici—and Benozzo himself slyly introduced into the parade—and 
all against backgrounds and landscapes marvelous and picturesque. Flushed 
with triumph, Benozzo went to San Gimignano, and decorated the choir 
of Sant' Agostino with seventeen scenes from the life of its patron saint. In 
the Campo Santo at Pisa he labored for sixteen years, covering vast walls 
with twcnt}'-oiic Old Testament scenes from Ad™ to the Queen of Sheba; 
some, like The Tower of Babel, were among the major frescoes of the 
Renaissance. Benozzo dilnted his excellence through eager haste; he 
drew carelessly, made many of his figures dcprcssingly uniform, and 
crowded his pictures with a confusing multitude of persons and details; 
but he had in him the blood and joy of life, he loved its lusty panorama 
and the glory of the great; and the imperfections of his Ibic are half for¬ 
gotten in the splendor of his color and the cnthusbsm of his fertility. 

The benign influence of Fra Angelico passed down to Alesso Baldovinctti 
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and Cosimo RoselE, and through Ale^so to one of the major painters of the 
Renaissance—Domenico Ghirlandaio. Domenico’s father was a goldsmith 
who had received the nickname of Ghirlandaio from the gold and silver 
garlands that he had fashioned for the pretty heads of Florence. Under 
this father and Baldovinetti Domenico studied with zest and zeal; spent 
many hours before the fr^oes of Masaccio in the Carmine; learned by in¬ 
defatigable practice the arcs of perspective, foreshortening, modeling, and 
conipositiun; “he would draw everyone who passed the shop,” saj^s Vasari, 
“ntaking extraordinary likenesses” after a fleeting view. He was barely 
twenty-one when he was charged to paint the story of Santa Fina in her 
chapel in the cathedral at San Gimignano. At thirty-one (14^0) he earned 
the title of master by four frescoes in the church and refectory of die 
Ognissand in Florence—a Sf. ferotne, a Descent Frffni the Cross, a Madonnj 
della Misericordig (which included a portrait of the donor, Amerigo 
Vespucci), and a Last Supper that gave some hints to Leonardo. 

SununODcd to Rome by Sbitus IV, he painted in the Sistine Chapel Cfjrist 
Cd//ing Peter imd Attdreie from Their Netr—especially beautiful in its 
background of mountains, sea, and sky. During this stay in Rome he 
studied and drew the arc lies, baths, columns, aqueducts, and amphitheaters 
of the ancient city, and with so practiced an eye that he w’as able to seize 
at once, without rule or compass, the just proportions of each part. A 
Florentine merchant in Rome, Francesco Tomabuoni, mourning his dead 
w'ifc, employed Ghirlandaio to paint frescoes for her memorial in Santa 
Mark sopra jMIncr\'a, and Ifemenico succeeded so well that Tomabuoni 
sent him back to Florence armed with florins and a letter attesting his ex¬ 
cellence. The Signory soon entrusted to him the decoration of the Sala del 
Orologio in their palace. In the next four years (1481-5) he painted scenes 
from the life of St. Francis in the Sassetd Chapel of Santa Trinita. All the 
progress of the painter’s art, except the use of oil, was embodied In these 
frescoes: harmonious composition, accurate line, gradations of light, per¬ 
spective fidelity, realistic portraiture (of Lorenzo, Politian, Pulci, Palla 
Strozzi, Francesco Sassetri), and at the same time the Angclesque tradidon 
of Ideality and piety. From the ncar-perfection of the altarpiccc—the 
Adoration of the Shepherds-rhcTe would be but a step of deeper imagina¬ 
tion; and subtler grace to Leonardo and Raphael. 

In 1485 Giovanni Tomabuoni, chief of the iMcdid bank in Rome, of¬ 
fered Ghirlandaio tivelvc hundred ducats ($30,000) to paint a chapel in 
Santa .Maria Novella, and promised him two hundred more if the work 
should prove fully satisfactory. Aided by several pupils, including Michel- 
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aH^elo, GhirJandaio gave most of the following five years to this high mo¬ 
ment of his career. On the ceiling he painted rhe four Evangelists; on the 
walls St. Francis, Peter Martyr, John the Baptise, and scenes from the lives 
of Mary and Christ, from an Anmmciajion to a magnificent Cerojiation of 
the Kirgin. Here again he delighted in contemporary portraits: the stately 
Lodovica Tomabuoni, ht to be a (|iicen, the saucy beauty of Ginevra de' 
Benci, the scholars Ficinn, Politian, and Landino, the painters Baldovinetd, 
Mainardt, and Ghirlandaio himself. When, in 1490, the chapel was opened 
to the public, all the dignitaries and literati of Florence flocked to examine 
the paintings; the realistic portraits were the talk of the town; and Toma- 
bnoni expres-sed hirnscif as completely satisfied. Financially pressed at the 
dme. he begged Domenico to forgive him the extra two hundred ducats; 
the artist replied that the satisfaction of his patron was more precious to 
him than any gold. 

He was a lovable character, so adored by his brothers that one of them, 
David, almost slew an abbot with an aged loaf of bread for bringing to 
Domenico and his aides food that David held unworthy of his brother’s 
genius. Ghirlandaio opened his studio to all who cared to work or study 
there, making k a veritable school of art. He accepted all commissions, 
great or small, saying chat none should be denied; he left the care of his 
household and finances to David, saying that he would not be content till 
he had painted the whole circuit of Florence’s wall. He produced many 
mediocre paintings, and yet some incidental pieces of great charm, like the 
Louvre’s delightful Grundfatber with the bulbous nose, and the lovely 
Portrait of a in the Morgan Collection in New York—pictures full 

of the character that year by year records itself upon the human face. 
Great critics of unquestionable learning and repute yield him only a minor 
rank;"* and it is true that be excelled rather in line than in color, that he 
painted too rapidly, and crowded his pictures with irrelevant detail, and 
took a step backward, perhaps, in preferring tempera after Baldovinerri's 
experiments with oil. Even so, he brought the accumulared technology of 
his art CO the highest point that it would reach in his country and his"cen¬ 
tury; and he bequeathed to Florence and the world such treasures that 
criticism hangs its head in gratitude. 


2 . Botticefli 

Only one Florentine surpassed him in his generation. Sandro Borncelii 
was as different from Ghirlandaio as echerei fancy from physical fact. 
Aicssandro’s father, Mariano Filipepi, unable to peimade the boy that life 
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would be 'impossible without reading, wTiting, and arirhmetic, apprenticed 
him to the goldsmith Borticclli, whose name, through the affection of the 
pupil or the whim of history, became permanently attached to Sandro's 
own. From this botiegu the lad passed at sixteen to that of Fra Filippo Lippi, 
who came to love the restless and imjiciuous youth. Filippo's Filippino later 
painted Sandro as a sullen fellow with deep-ser eyes, salient nose, sensual 
fleshy mouth, flowing locks, purple cap, red mantle, and green hose;** who 
would have guessed such a man from the delicate fantasies that Botticelli 
has left to the museums? Perhaps every artist must be a sensualist before 
he can paint ideally; he must know and love the body as the ultimate source 
and standard of the esthetic sense, Vasari describes Sandro ^ “a merry 
fellow," who played pranks npon fellow' artists and obtuse citizens. Doubt- 
leffi, like all of us, he was many men, turned on one or another of his selves 
as occasion required, and kept his real self a frightened secret from the 
world. 

About 1465 Botdcelli set up his own studio, and soon received commis¬ 
sions from the Medici. It was apparently for Lorenzo's mother, Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, that he painted Judkh; and for Piero Gotroso, her husband, he 
made his Madomu of the Mjgaificat and his Adoration of the Magi- 
hymns in color to three Medici generations. In the Madonna Botticelli 
pictured Lorenzo and Giuliano as boys of sisteen and twelve, bolding a 
book upon which the Virgin—borrow'ed from Fra Lippo—wTitcs her noble 
song of praise; in the Adoration Cosimo kneels at Mary’s feet, Piero kneels 
at a lower level before them, and Lorenzo, now seventeen, holds a sword 
in his band a.s a sign that he has reached the age of legitimate killing. 

Lorenzo and Giuliano carried on Piero’s patronage of Botdcelli. His 
finest portraits are of Giuliano and Gitiliano’s beloved Simonetta VespuccL 
He sdll painted religious pictures, like the powerful St. Augustine in the 
church of the Ognissanti; but in this period, perhaps under the influence of 
Lorenzo’s circle, he turned more and more to pagan subjects, usually from 
classical mythology, and favoring the nude. Vasan reports that "in many 
houses Botticelli painted .., plenty of naked w'omen," and accuses h'lm of 
"serious disorders in his li\'ing";" the humanists, and animal spirits, had won 
Sandro for a time to an epicurean philosophy, it was apparently for Lo¬ 
renzo and Giuliano that he painted (1480) The Birth of Venus. A demure 
nude rises from a golden shell in the sea, using her long blonde tresses as the 
only fig leaf at hand; on her rig^t winged zephyrs blow her to the shore; 
on her left a pretty maid (Simonetta?), clad in a gown of flowered white, 
offers the goddess a mantle to enhance her loveliness. The painting is a 
masterpiece of grace, in which design and composition are everything. 
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color is subordinAte, reiitism is ign<»rcd, and everything is directed to evok¬ 
ing an ethereal fancy through the flowing rhythm of the line. Botticelli 
had cAken the theme from a passage in Polidan’s Lj giostra. From a de¬ 
scription, in the same poem, of Giulbno^s victories in jousts and love the 
artist took his second pagan picture, Mars and Venus; here Venus b 
clothed, and may again be Simonetta; ?ilais lies exhausted and asleep, no 
rude M arrior but a youth of unblembhed flesh, v'ho might almost be mis¬ 
taken for another Aphrodite, Finally, in hb Spring (Prhnavenj) Botticelli 
cxpiessed the mood of Lorenzo’s hymn to Bacchus (“VVho would be 
happy, let him he'”): the auxiliary lady of the Birth reappears with her 
flowing robe and pretty feet- at the left GluJiano (?) plucks an apple 
from a tree to give to one of the three graces standing half nude beside 
him; on the right a lusty male SCKCS a maiden dressed in a little mist; 
Sintonetra presides modestly over the scene; and in the air above her Cupid 
shoots his quite superfluous dam. These three pictures symbolized many 
things, for Botticelli loved to allegorize; but perhaps without hb realizing 
it they represented abo the victory of the humanists in art. The Church 
would now for half a century (1480-1534) struggle to repin her domi¬ 
nance over pictorial themes. 

As if to meet the issue squarely, SLxtus IV’ called Botticelli to Rome 
(1481). and commissioned him to paint three frescoes in the Sisdne Chapel. 
They arc not among hb masterpieces; he was in no mood for piety. But 
when he returned to Florence (1485) he found the city astir with Savona¬ 
rola’s senrions, and went to licar him. He was deeply moved. He had al¬ 
ways harbored a strain of austerity, and whatei er skepticism he might have 
caught from Lorenzo, Pulci, and Politian had been lost in the secret well of 
his youthful faith. Now the fiery preacher at San iMarco’s pressed upon 
him and Florence the awful implicadons of that faith: God had allowed 
Himself to be insulted, scourged, and crucified to redeem mankind from 
the guile of Adam and Eve’s sin; only a life of virruc or sincere repentance 
could win some grace from that sacrifice of Cod to God, and so escape 
eternal hell. It was about thb rime that Botticelli illustrated Dante’s Divine 
Catnedy, He turned hb art again to the service of religion, and told once 
more the marvelous story' of Mary and Christ. For the church of St. 
Barnabas he pinted a masterly group of the X^irgin enthroned, with divers 
saints; she was still the tender and lovely maiden whom he had drawn in 
Fra Lippo’s studio. Soon afterward he painted the Madonna of the 
romegranate—thc Virgin surrounded by singing cherubim, the Quid hold¬ 
ing in His hand the fniir w'hose innumerable seeds symbolized the dissemi- 
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nation of the Chrisdan faith* In 1490 he recapitulated the epic of the 
Divine Mother in two pictures: the Anmtnciation and the CoTOnmon, 
But he was aging now, and liad lost the fresh eJarit)'' and grace of his art. 

In 1498 Savonarola was hanged and burned. Botticelli was horrified at 
this most distinguished iiiurdcr of the Renaissance. Perhaps it was shortly 
after that tragedy that he painted his complex symbolism, Qalunmy, 
Against a background of classic archways and distant sea three women— 
Fraud, Deception, Caluniny-lcd by a ragged niale (Envy), drag a nude 
victim by the hair to a tribunal where a judge with the long ears of an ass, 
advised by females personifying Su.spicion and Ignorance, prepares to yield 
to the fury and bloodthirst of the crowd and condemn the fallen man; 
while at the left Remorse, garbed in black, looks in sorrow upon naked 
Truth—Botticelli’s Venus once more, clad in the same reptilian hair. Was 
the viedm intended to represent Savonarola? Perhaps, though the nudes 
might have startled the monk. 

The NfffiVify in the National Gallery at London is Botticelli’s final 
masterpiece, confused but colorful, and capturing for the last time his 
rhythmic grace. Here all seems to breathe a heavenly happiness; the ladies 
of the Spring return as wdnged angels, hailing the miraculous and saT,dng 
birth, and dancing precariously on a bough suspended in space. But on the 
picture Botticelli wTote in Greek these words, savoring of Savonarola, and 
recalling the Aliddlc Ages in the height of the Rcnai^ance; 

This picture I, Alosandro. painted at the end of the year 15cm, in 
the troubles of Italy . . . during the fulfillment of the Eleventh 
[Chapter! St. John, in the second woe of the Apealypse, in the 
loosing of the Devi! for three years and a half. Later he sliall be 
chained, according to the Twelfth of St. John, and wc shall see him 
trodden down as in this picture. 

After i5<x) we have no paintings from his hand. He was only fifty-six, 
and might have had some arc left in him; but he yielded place to Leonardo 
and Michelangelo, and lapsed into a morose poverty. The Medici who had 
been his mainstay gave him charity, but they themselves were in a fallen 
state. He died alone and infirm, aged sixiy-sht, while the forgetful world 
hurried on. 

Among his pupils was his teacher’s son, Filippino Lippi. This “love 
child”* was loved by all who knew himi a man gentle, affable, modest, 
courteous, u'hose “excellence was such,” says Vasari, "rhar he obliterated 


* Crowe ajid Giva1c»eUc have labored to restore Filippino's leficimacy, but thidr aigu 
uiEnt Kdacts inrll tu gaUjiut wish.'™ 
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the Stain of his birth, if any there be.” Under his father’s tutelage and 
Sandro's he learned the painter’s art so rapidly chat already at rwenty-three 
he produced hi The Vision of St, Bernard a portrait that in Vasari’s judg¬ 
ment "lacked only speech.” ^Vhen the Carmelite monks decided to com¬ 
plete the fredoes begun in their Biancacci Chapel sixty years before, they 
awarded the cotiomission to Filippino, still but twenty-seven. The result did 
nor equal Masaccio, but in St. Paid Addressing St. Peter in Prison Filippino 
achieved a memorable figure of simple dignity and quiet power. 

In 1489, at Lorenzo’s suggestion. Cardinal Caraffa c.'illed him to Rome to 
decorate a chapel in Santa Maria sopra .Minerva with scenes from the life 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. In the main fresco the artist, perhaps recalling a 
similar picture by .\ndrea da Firenze a century before, showed the phi¬ 
losopher in, triumph, with Arius, Averroes, and other heretics at his feet; 
meanwhile, in the universities of Bologna and Padua, the daerrines of 
Averroes were gaining ground over the orthodox faith. Back iu Florence, 
in the chapel of Filippo Strozzi in Santa Maria Novella, Filippino recorded 
the careers of the .Apostles Philip and John in frescoes so realistic that 
legend cold how a boy tried to hide a secret treasure in a hole that Filippino 
had represented in a pictured wall. Interrupting this series for a time, and 
replacing the dilatory Leonardo, he painted an alrarptcce for the monks 
of Scopeto; he chose the old subject of the Magi adoring the C^ild, but 
enlivened it with Moors, Indians, and many Aledici; one of these last, serv¬ 
ing as an astrologer with a quadrant in his hands, is among the most human 
and humorous portraits of the Renaissance. Finally (1498), as if to sav 
that his father’s sins had been forgiven, Filippino was invited to Prato to 
paint a Madenna; Vasari praised it, the Second World War destroyed it. 
He settled dovim to marriage at forty, and knew for a few years the joys 
and tribulations of parentage. Suddenly, at forty-seven, he died of so 
simple an ailntenr as quinsy sore throat (1505), 
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Lorenzo himself was not among the few who in those centuries reached 
old age. Like his father he suffered from arthritis and gout, to which was 
added a stoniach disorder that frequently caused him exhausting pain. 
He tried a dD!z.en remedies, and found nothing better than the passing al¬ 
leviation given by wann mineral baths. For some tune before hi death he 
perceived that he, who had preached the gospel of joy, had not much 
longer to live. 
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His wife died in 14^8; and though he had been unfaithful to het he 
sincerely mourned her Joss and missed her helpmg hand. She had given 
him a numerous progeny, of whom seven survived. He had sedulously 
supervised their education; and in his later years he labored to guide them 
into marriages that might redound to the happiness of Florence as well as 
their own. The oldest son, Piero, was affianced to an Orsinl to win friends 
In Rome; the youngest, Giullano, married a sister of the duke of Savoy, 
received from Frands 1 the title of duke of Nemours, and so helped to 
build a bridge between Florence and France. Giovanni, the second son, 
was directed into an ecclesiastical career, and took to it anuabiy; he pleased 
everyone by his good nature, good manners, and good Ladn. Lorenzo 
persuaded Innocent Vlll to violate all precedents by making him a cardinal 
at fourteen; the Pope yielded for the same reason that made most marriages 
of royalty—to bind one government to another in the amity of one blood. 

Lorenzo retired from active participation in the gov'emmcnc of Florence, 
delegated more and more of his public and ptivate business to his son Piero, 
and sought comfort in the peace of the countryside and the conversation 
of his friends. He excused himself in a characteristic letter. 


What can be more desirable 10 a well-regulated mind than the enjoy¬ 
ment of leisure w’ith dignitv'? This is what all good nien wish to 
obtain, but which great men alone accomplish. In the midst of 
public affairs w'e may indeed be allowed to look forw’ard to a day 
of rest; but no rest should totally seclude us from an attention to the 
concems of our country. I cannot deny that the path w'hich it has 
been my lot to tread has been arduous and nidged, full of dangers, 
and beset with treachery; but I console mj'self in having contributed 
to the welfare of my country, the prosperity of which may now 
rival that of any oth« state, how'cver Nourishing. Nor have I been 
inattentive to the interests and advancement of my own family, 
having always proposed to ray' imitation the example of my grand¬ 
father Cosmo, who watched over his public and private concerns 
with equal s-igibnee. Having now obtained the object of ray cares, 

1 trust I may he allowxd to enjoy the sweets of leisure, to sliare the 
reputation of my fellow-citizens, and to exult in the glory- o f my 
native place. 

But little rime was left him to eojoy his unaccustomed peace. He had 
hardly moved to his villa at Careggi (March zi, 1492) when his stomach 
pains became alarmingly intense. Specialist physicians were summoned, 
who made him drink a mixture of jewels. He became rapidly worse, and 
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reconciled himself to death. He expressed to Pico and Politian his sorrow 
that he could not live long enough to complete his collection of manu¬ 
scripts for their accommodation and the use of students. As the end ap¬ 
proached he sent for a priest, and stHth his last strength insisted on leaving 
his bed to receive the sacrament on his knees. He thought now of the 
uncompromising preacher who had denounced him as a destroyer of 
liberty and a corrupter of youth, and he longed to have that man's for¬ 
giveness before he died. He despatched a friend to beg Savonarola to come 
to him to hear his confession and give him a more precious absolution. 
Savonarola came. According to Politian he offercd absolution on three 
conditions: that Lorenzo should have a lively faith in God's mercy, should 
promise to mend hk life if he recovered, and should meet death with 
fortittide; Lorenzo agreed, and was absolved. According to Savonarola’s 
early biographer, G. F. Pico (not the humanist), the third condition was 
that Lorenzo should promise “to restore liberty to Florence"; in Pico's ac¬ 
count Lorenzo made no response to this demand, and the friar left him 
unabsolved.'* On April 9, 1492, Lorenzo died, aged forty-three. 

When the news of this premature death reached Florence almost the 
entire city mourned, and even Lorenzo’s opponents wondered how social 
order could now be maintained in Florence, or peace in Italy, without his 
guiding hand.** Europe recognized his stature as a statesman, and sensed 
in him the characteristic qualities of the time; he was “the man of the 
Renaissance” in everjxhing hut his aversion to violence. Hk slowly ac¬ 
quired prudence in policy, his simple hut persuasive eloquence in debate. 
Ids firmness and courage in action, had made all but a few Florentines for¬ 
get the liberty that his family had destroyed; and many who had not for¬ 
gotten remembered it as the freedom of rich clans to compete in force and 
chicanery for an esploirive dominance in a “democracy'’ where only a 
thirtieth of the population could vote. Lorenzo had used hk powder with 
moderarinn and for the good of the state, even to the neglect of hk private 
fortune. He had been guilty of sexual looseness, and had given a bad ex¬ 
ample to Florentine youth. He had given a good example in literature, 
had restored the Italian language to literary standing, and had rivaled hk 
protege in poetry. He had supported the ares with a dkcriminacing raerf 
that set a standard for Europe. Of all the “despots" he was the gentlest 
and the best. *‘Thk man," said King Ferdinand of Naples, “lived long 
enough for his glory, but too short a time for Italy.”" After him Florence 
declined, and Italy knew no peace. 


CHAPTER V 


Savonarola and the Republic 

1492-1534 

I. THE PROPHET 

T he advantage of heretiitary rule is contlriujxy; its nemesis is medioc¬ 
rity. Piero di Lorenzo succeeded without trouble to his father’s 
power, but his character and his misj udgnients forfeited the popularity 
upon which the rule of the Medici bad been based. He was endowed with 
a violent temper, a middling mind, a vacillating will, and admirable inten¬ 
tions. He continued Lorenzo’s gcocrosit)'^ to artists and men of letters, but 
with less disenniination and tact. He was. physically strong, excelled in 
sports, and took part more frequently and prominently in athletic compe¬ 
titions than Florence thought becoming in the head of an endangered 
state- It was among his many misfortunes that Lorenzo’s enterprises and 
extravagance had depleted ^e city’s treasury; that the competition of 
British textiles was causing economic depression in Florence; that Piero’s 
Orsini wife turned up her Roman nose at the Florentines as a nation of 
shopkeepers; thar the collateral branch of the Medici family, derived from 
Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo “the Elder,” began now to challenge the de¬ 
scendants of Costmo, and led a party of opposition in the name of liberty. 
It was Piero’s crowning misery that he was contemporary with Charles \ III 
of France, who invaded Italy, and of Savonarola, who proposed to replace 
the Medici with Christ. Piero had not been built to withstand such strains. 

The Savonarola family came from Padua to Ferrara about 1440, when 
Michele Savonarola w'as invited by Niccolb 111 d'Este to be his court 
physician. Michael was a man of piety rare in medicos; he was wont to 
rebuke the Ferrarese for preferring romances to religion.' His son N’ic- 
colo was a tncdiocrc physician, but Niccolb's wife Elena Bonacossi was 
a W'oman of strong character and high ideals. Girolamo was the third of 
their seven children. They set him in his turn to study medicine, but he 
thought Thomas Aquinas more absorbing than anatomy, and solitude wdth 
his books more pleasant than the sports of youth. At the University of 
Bologna he was horrilied to find no student so poor as to do virtue rever- 
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cncc. “To be considered a man heic,” he liTote, “you must defile your 
mouth with die most filthy, brutal, and tremendous blasphemies, . , . If 
you study philosophy and the good arts you are conddered a dre^cr; 
If you live chastely and modestly, a fool; if you are pious, a hypocrite; if 
you believe in God, an imbecile/'* Me left the Unive^5Ity^ and returned 
to his mother and solitude. He became sclf-cotiscious, fretted over the 
thought of hell and the sinfulness of men; his earliest knoum composition 
was a poem denouncing the vices of ItaJy, including the popes, and 
pledging himself to reform his country and his Church. He passed long 
hours in prayer, and fasted so earnestly that his parents mourned hiscmacm- 
tion. In 1474 he was stirred to even severer piety by the Lenten sermons 
of Fra Michele, and he rejoiced to sec many Ferrarese bringing masks, 
false hair, playing cards, unseemly pictures, and other worldly apparatus 
to fling them upon a burning pyre in the market place. A year later, aged 
twenty-three, he fled secretly from home, and catered a Dominican monas¬ 
tery in Bologna. 

He wrote a tender letter to his parents begging their forgiveness for 
disappointing the expectations rhey had had of his advancement in the 
world. When they importuned him to return he answered angrily; “^e 
blind! Why do yon still w'cep and lament? You hamper me, though you 

should rejoice_What can J say if yon grieve yet, save that you are 

my sworn enemies and foes to Virtue? If so, then 1 say to you, 'Get ye 
behind me, all ye who work evil!'”* Six years he stayed in the Bologna 
convent. He proudly asked that the most humble tasks should be given 
him, but his talent as an orator was discovered, and he was set to preaching. 
In 1481 he was transferred to San Marco in Florence, and was assigned 
to preach in the church of San Lorenzo, His sermons there proved un¬ 
popular; they were too theological and didactic for a city that knew the 
eloquence and polish of the humanists; his congregarion dwindled week 
by week. The prior set him to instructing novicts. 

k was probably in the next five years that his final character was formed. 
As the intensity of his feelings and purposes Increased, they wrote theiu- 
selres upon his features in the furrowed and frowning forehead, the thick 
lips tight with determination, the immense nose cur^'ing out a.s if to encom¬ 
pass the world, a countenance somber and severe, expressing an infinite 
capacity for love and hate; a small franic racked and haunted with visions, 
frustrated aspirations, and introverted storms, “I am sril) fl^h like you,” 
he wrote to his parents, “and the senses are unruly to reason, so that I must 
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strug;^le cruelJy to keep the Demon from leaping upon my back,”* Me 
fasted and Rogged himself to tame what seemed to him the inherent cor¬ 
ruption of human nature. If he personitied the promptings of flesh and 
pride as Satanic voices, he could with equal readiness personify the ad¬ 
monitions of his better self. Alone in lus cell, he glorified his solitude by 
conceiving himself as a battleground of spirits hovering over him for evil 
or for good. Finally it seemed to him that angels, archangels, were speak¬ 
ing to him; he accepted their u'ords as divine revelations; and suddenly 
he spoke to the world as a prophet chosen to be a messenger of God. He 
avidly absorbed the apocalyptic visions attributed to the Apostle John, 
and inherited the eschatalogy of the mystic Joachim of Flora. Like Joa¬ 
chim he announced that the reign of Antichrist had come, that Satan had 
captured the svorld, that soon Christ would appear to begin His earthly 
rule, and that divine vengeance would engulf the t)'‘t3nts, adulterers, and 
atheists who seemed to dominate Italy. 

When his prior sent him to preach in Lombardy (i486), Savonarola 
abandoned his youthful pedagogic style, and cast his sermons into the form 
of denunciations of immorality, prophecies of doom, and calls to repent¬ 
ance. Thousands of people who could not have followed his earlier argu¬ 
ments listened with awe to the newly impassioned eloquence of a man who 
seemed to be speaking with authority. Pico della Mirandola heard of the 
friar's success; he asked Lorenzo to suggest to the prior that Savonarola 
should be brought back to Florence, ^vonarola returned (1489); wo 
years later he was chosen prior of San Marco; and Lorenzo found in him an 
enemy more forthright and powerful than any that had ever crossed his 
path. 

Florence was surprised to discover chat the swarthy preacher who a 
decade before had chilled them unth argument, could now awe them with 
apocalyptic fantasies, thrill them with vivid descriptions of the paganism, 
corruption, and immorality of their neighbors, lift up their souls to re¬ 
pentance and hope, and renew In them the full intensity of the faith that 
had inspired and terrified their youth. 

Ye women, who glory in your ornaments, your hair, your hands. 

1 tell you you are all ugly. Would you see true beauty ^ Look at the 
pious man or woman in uhoin spirit dominates matter; watch him 
when he prays, when a ray of the divine beauty glows upon him 
when his prayer is ended; you will sec the beauty of God shining In 
his face, you will behold it as it were the face of an angel.* 
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Men marveled sc his courage, for he flayed the clergy and the papacy more 
than the laity, the princes more chan the people; and a note of political 
radicalisin warmed the hearts of the poor: 


In these days there is no grace, no gift of the Holy Spirit, chat may 
nor be booghr or sold. On the other hand, the pnor are oppressed 
by grievous btrrdens; and when they are called to pay sums beyond 
their means the rich cry unto them, “Give me the rest/" There be 
some who, having an incDine of fifty [florins per year], pay a tax 
on one hundred, ^vhiJe the rich pay litde, since the tixts are re¬ 
gulated at their pleasure. Becliink ye vi'etl, O ye rich, for arflicdon 
shall smite yc* This city shall no more be called Florence but a den 
of thieves, of baseness and bloodshed. Then sJiall ye ail be poverty- 
stricken ... and yoLtr mme, O priests, shall be charged into a terror/ 


After the priests the bankers: 


have fouiid many ^x^ays of making money, and many ex¬ 
changes which }'Ou tall lawful but which are rciost unjust; and you 
have cormpted the offices and niagistrateSi of the dty. No one can 
persuade voo that usury [interest] is sinful; you defend it at the 
peril of your souk. No one Is ashamed of lending at usurv^; nay, 
those who do othcr\vise pass for fools. . * Your brow is that of a 
whore, and you will not blush. Voii say, a good and glad life lies in 
gain; and Christ Says, Blessed are the poor in spirit, for they shall 
inherit heaven/ 


Add a word for Lorenzo: 

Tyrants arc incorrigible because they are proud, because they 
love flatterj^ and will not restore ill-gotten gains.. *. They hearken 
not unto the ptKjr, and neither do they condemn the rich. .., They 
corrupt voters, and farm out taxes to aggravate the burdens of the 
people". . . * The tj-nmt is wont to occupy the people with shows 
and festivak, in order that they may tlimk of their own pastimes and 
not of hk designs, and, growing unused to the conduct of the com¬ 
mon w^taJth, may leave the reins of government in his hands/ 

Nor shall chat dictatorship be excused on the ground that it finances litera¬ 
ture and art. The liccmmre and art, said Savonarola, are pagan; the human¬ 
ists merely pretend to be Christians; those ancient authors whom they so 
sedulously cxhiunc and edit and praise are strangers to Christ and the Chris¬ 
tian virtues, and their art is an idolatrj'^ of heathen gods, or a shameless 
display of naked w^omen and men. 
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Lorenzo was disturbed. His grandfather had founded and enriched the 
monastery of San Marco; he himself had given to it lavishly; it seemed to 
him unreasonable that a friar who could know little of the difBcultles of 
government, and who idealized a libertj' that had been merely the right of 
the strong to use the w'eak without hindrance by law^ should now iinder- 
nitne, from a Medici shrine, that public support upon which the political 
pow'cr of his family had been built. He tried to appease the friar; he went 
to Mass in San Marco^s, and sent the convent rich gifts. Savonarola scorned 
them, and remarked in a subsequent sermon that a faithful dog docs not 
leave off barking in his master’s defense because a bone is thrown to him. 
\V*hen he found an unusually large sum, in gold, in the alms box, he sus¬ 
pected that It came from Lorenzo, and gave it to another monastery, saying 
that silver sudiced tlic needs of his brethren. Lorenzo sent five leading citi¬ 
zens to argue with him that his inilammatory sennous would lead to useless 
violence, and were unsettling the order and peace of Florence; Savonarola 
answered by telling them to bid Lorenzo do penance for his sins. A Fran¬ 
ciscan friar famous for eloquence was encouraged to preach popular ser¬ 
mons with a view to drawing the Dominican’s audience atvay; the Francis¬ 
can failed. Greater throngs than ever before came to San Aiarco, until its 
church could no longer hold them. For his Lenteu sermons of 1491 Savo¬ 
narola moved his pulpit into the cathedral; and though that edifice had been 
designed to contain a ciry, it w'as crow^ded w^heuever the friar was sched¬ 
uled to speak. The ailing Lurenzo made no further effort to interfere with 
his preaching. 

After Lorenzo’s death the weakness of his son Piero made Savonarola the 
greatest power in Florence. With the reluctant consent of the new pope, 
Ale-Kander V’’!, he separated his convent from the Lombard Congregation 
(of Dominican monasteries) of which it had been a part, and made himself 
in practice the independent head of his monastic community. He reformed 
its regulations, and rEiiscd the moral and intellectual level of the friars under 
his rule. New recruits joined his flock, and most of Its 250 members devel¬ 
oped for him a love and fidelity that upheld him in all but his final ordeal. 
He became bolder in his criticism of the bic and clerical immorality of the 
time. Inheriting, however unw'ittlngly, the anticlerical views of the 
densian and Patarine heretics who srill lurked here and there in northern 
Italy and central Europe, he condemned the w'orldly wealth of the clergy, 
the pomp of ecclesiastical ceremony, “the great prelates with splendid 
miters of gold and precious stones on their heads ... with fine copes and 
stoles of brocade’’; he contrasted this affluence with the simplicity of the 
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priests in the eariy Church; these “had fewer gold miters and fewer chal¬ 
ices, for what few they possessed were broken up to relieve the needs of 
the poor; whereas our prelates, for the sake of obtaining chalices, will rob 
the poor of their sole means of support.’”" To these denunciations he added 
prophecies of doom. He had predicted that Lorenzo and Innocent \T 1 I 
would die in 1491; they did. Now he predicted that prcscntlv the sins of 
Italy, of her despots and her clergy, would be avenged by a dire disasrer; 
that thereafter Christ would lead the nation in a glorious reform; and that 
he himself, Savonarola, would die a violent death. Early in 1494 he foretold 
that Charles V7II would invade Italy, and he welcomed the invasion as the 
chastening hand of God. His sermons at this time, says a contemporary, 
were “so full of terrors and alarms, cries and lamentations, that evety-one 
went about the city bewildered, speechless, and, as it were, half dead.”” 

In September, 1494, Charles \^ 1 IT crossed the Apennines into Italy, re¬ 
solved to add the Kingdom of Naples to the French crowTi. In October he 
entered Florentine tetrirory and besieged the fortress of Sarzana. Piero 
thouglit he could save Florence from France as his father had saved it from 
Naples, by going in person to the enemy. He met Charles at Sarzana, and 
yielded to all demands: Pisa, Leghorn, and every bastion of Florence in the 
west were surrendered to the French for the duration of the war, and Flor¬ 
ence was to advance zoo,ooo dorins (l5’.ooo,ooo) to help finance Charles's 
campaign.*^ When news of these concessions reached Florence the Signory 
and the Council were shocked; contrary to Lorenzo’s precedents, they had 
not been consulted in these negotiations. Led by the jMedici opponents of 
Piero, the Signory decided to depose Itim and restore the old republic, 
When Piero returned from Sarzana he found the gates of the Palazzo Vec- 
chio closed in his face. As he rode to his home the people jeered him, and 
arch ins pielted him with stones. Fearing for his life, he fled from the city 
with his family and his brothers. The populace sacked the Medici palace 
and gardens, and the homes of Piero’s financial agents; the art collection 
gathered by four generations of Medici was plundered and scattered, and 
its remains were sold at auction by the government. The Signory offered 
a regard of five thousand florins for the delhcry of Piero and Cardinal 
Giovanni dc’ Aledici alive, Wo thousand for their delivery dead. It sent 
five men, including Savonarola, to Charles at Pisa to ask for better terms; 
Charles met them with noncommittal courtesy. When the delegation had 
left, the Pisans tore the lion and lilies of Florence from their buildings, and 
declared their independence. Charles entered Florence, consented to some 
slight modification of his demands, and, eager to get to Naples, led his army 
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[D the south. Florence addressed Itself now to one of history's most spec- 
ractihir experiments in democracy. 

n. THE STATESMAN 

On December a, 1494 the cici7.cns were sTunmoned to a parloTnento by 
the great bell in the Palazzo Vecchio tower. The Signory asked and re¬ 
ceived the power to name twenty men who would appomt a new Signory 
and new magistrates for a year, after which all offices were to be filled by 
lot from a register of the approximately three thousand enf ranchised males. 
The Twenty dismissed the councils and agencies w'hlch under the Medici 
had considered and administered public affairs, and divided the diverse 
functions among themselves. They w'ere inadequately experienced for 
these tasks, and were tom by family factions; the new governmental ma¬ 
chinery broke down, and chaos was imminenr; commerce and industry 
hesitated, men were throw'n our of work, and angry crowds gathered m the 
streets. Piero Capponi persuaded the Twenty that order could be saved 
only by inviting Savonarola into their eouncils. 

The friar summoned them to his monastery, and expounded to them an 
ambitious program of political, economic, and moral legislation. Under his 
leadership and that of Pietro Sodcrini, the Tw'cntj' devised a new constitu¬ 
tion, partly modeled on that xvhich was so succesfully maintaining stability 
in Venice. A Alagg^or Consiglh or Great Council vt'as to be formed of men 
who—or their ancestors in the preceding three gencrations^had held a ma¬ 
jor office in the state; and these initiai members were to choose twenty- 
eight additional councilors in each year. The executive organs of the gov¬ 
ernment were to remain essentially as under the Medici: a Signory of eight 
priors and a gonfalonier, chosen by the Council for a term of two months, 
and various oommittees—The Twelve, The Sixteen, The Ten, The Eight— 
to carry on administratio0, taxation, and xvar. Complete democracy was 
postponed as impractical In a society still largely illiterate and subject to 
waves of passion; but the Great Council, numbering almost three thousand 
members, was considered to be a representative body. Since no room in 
the Palazzo Vecchio could house so large an assemblage, Simone Pollaiuolo 
—11 Gonaca—was engaged to redesign part of the interior into a Sula dei 
CrnqufCentOf or Hall of the Five Hundred, where the Council could meet 
in sections; here, eight years later, Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo 
would be commissioned to paint opposed w-alls in a famous rivalry. 
Through Savonarola’s influence and eloquence the proposed constitution 
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received public acclainv and the new Republic came into operation on 
June JO, 1495. 

It began amiably by issuing aninest)' to all supporters of the deposed 
JMedici regin;e. With self-respecting generosity ir abolished all raxes except 
a tcn-per-cent levy on Income from real property; the merchants who dom¬ 
inated the Council thus exempted commerce from taxation, and laid the 
whole burden on the landowning aristocracy and the land-using poor. At 
Savonarola’s urging the government established a monte di piet^, or state 
loan office, which lent money at five to seven per cent, and freed the poor 
from dependence on private monejdenders, who had charged up to thirty 
per cent. Again at the friiir’s prompting, the Council attempted to reform 
morals with lai*^; it forbade horse races, gross carnival songs, profanity, 
and gambling; servants were encouraged to inform against masters who 
gambled, and convicted offenders were punished with torture; blasphemers 
had their tongues pierced, and homosexuals w'ere degraded with merciless 
penalties. To aid in the enforcement of these reforms Savonarola organized 
the boys of his congregation into a moral police. They pledged themselves 
to attend church regularly, to avoid races, pageants, acrobatic displays, 
loose company, obscene literature, dancing, and music schools, and to wear 
their hair short. These “bands of hope*’ roamed the streets soliciting almt 
for the Church; they dispersed groups that had gathered to gamble, and 
tore from the bodies of women what they judged to be indecent dress. 

For a rime the city accepted these refomjs; many women gave them en¬ 
thusiastic support, behaved modestly, dressed plainly, and put aside their 
jewelry, A moral revolution transformed what had been the gay Florence 
of the McdicL People sang hymns, not Bacchic lyrics, in the streets. 
Churches were filled, and alms were given in unprecedented quantity. 
Some bankers and merchants restored illegal gains,'* Savonarola called 
upon all the population, rich and poor, to shun idleness and luxury, to work 
assiduously, and to give a good example with their lives. “Your reform," 
he said, “must begin with the things of the spirit. . . your temporal good 
must serve your moral and religious welfare, on W'hich it depends, "\rtd 
if you have heard it said that ‘states are nor ruled by paternosters,' remem¬ 
ber that this is the rule of tyrants ... a rule for oppressing, nor for Jiber- 
aring, a city. If you desire a good government you must restore it to 
God.”“ He proposed that Florence should think of its government as hav¬ 
ing an invisible king—Christ Himself; and under this theocracy he predicted 
Utopia; “O Florence! then w'ilt thou be rich with spiritual and temporal 
wealth; thou wilt achieve the reformarion of Rome, of Italy, of all coun¬ 
tries; the wings of thy greatness shall spread over the world,"“ And in 
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trurK Florence had seldom been so happy before, it was a bright moment 
in the hectic history of virtue. 

But human nature remained. Alen are not naturally virroous, and social 
order maintains itself precariously amid the open or secret conflict of egos* 
faimljes, classes, races* and creeds* A powerful element in the Florentine 
community itched for taverns, brothels^ and gambling halls as outlets for 
instincts or as sources of gain. The Pazzi, the Nerli, the Capponi* the 
younger branch of the Medici, and other aristtxrrats w'ho had effected the 
esplusion of Piero were furious at seeing the governmeni: fall into the hands 
of a friar. Remnants of Piero^s party survived, and watched for a chance to 
restore him and their fortunes. The Franciscan friars worked with religions 
zeal against the Dominican Savonarola, and a small group of skeptics called 
for a plague on both their houses. These diverse enemies of the ne'w order 
agreed in satirizing irs supporters as Pkgnom or weepers (for many wept 
at Savonarola's sermons), Coilkarti or wry-necks, Sir^picciom or hypo¬ 
crites, Alnsticapatenrostri or praycr-muncheni; and the recipients of these 
titles denominated their opponents* from the virulence of their hostility, 
Arr^biati^ mad dogs* Early in 1496 the Arrabiati succeeded in electing their 
candidate for gonfalonier, Filippo Corbizzl. Having assembled In the Pa¬ 
lazzo \^ecchio a council of ccclesiastjcSt he summoned Savonarola before it, 
and accused him of political activities improper in a friar; and several 
churchmen, including one of his own Dominican order, joined in the 
charge. He replied: *‘Now the words of the Lord arc fulfilled: *The sons 
of my mother have fought against me.*... To be concerned wdth the af¬ 
fairs of this world ,.. is no crime In a monk unless he should mix in them 
Without any higher aim, and without seeking to promote the cause of re¬ 
ligion.""^® They challenged him to say whether his sermons were inspired 
by God, but he refused to answer. He returned to his cell a sadder man. 

He might have overcome his enemies had foreign affairs favored him. 
Thc FlorcntlncSj who praised liberty, were furious at Pisa for demanding 
and securing it. Even Savonarola dared not defend the rebellious city; and 
a cathedral canon who remarked that the Pisans too had a right to be free 
was severely punished by a FiagpoTje Signory. Savonarola promised to re¬ 
store Pisa to Florence, and rashly claimed that he held Pisa in the hollow 
of his hand; but he wa.s, as Machiavelli scornfully said, a prophet without 
arms. When Charles ^"111 was chased from Iraiy, Pisa consolidated its in¬ 
dependence by an alliance with Milan and Venice; and the Florentines 
mourned that Savonarola had ded them to Charleses falling star^ and that 
they alone had not shared in the glorious expulsion of the French from 
Italy,^^ Before abandoning the lately Florentine fortresses of Sarzana and 
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Pictta S:inta, their French commandants had sold one to Genoa and the 
other to Lucca, Montepulciano, Arezzo, V^'nlierra, and other Florentine 
dependencies were agitated by movements for Elberadon; the once proud 
and powerful city seemed on the verge of losing nearly all its outlying 
possessions, and all its trade ontlets by the Arno, the Adriatic, and tile roads 
to Milan and Rome. Trade suffered, rax revenues fell. The Council tried 
to finance the war against Pisa by forced loans from rich citizens, offering 
them government bunds in return; but as bankruptcy neared these bonds 
declined to eighty to fift)'- to ten per cent of their face value. In 1496 the 
treasury was exhausted, and the govenunent imitated Lorenzo by burrow¬ 
ing money from 3 fund confided to the stare to prOAnde dowriw for poor 
brides. In the administration of government funds, whether by Amibiiiti 
or Fk^oni, cormption and incompetence rose and spread. Francesco 
Valori, made gonfalonier (January, 1497) by a Fiagnone majority in the 
Council, maddened the Mad Dogs by excluding them from ail magistracies, 
denying them membership in the Council if they were delinquent in taxes, 
allow'ing none but TfiigweiJii to address the Council, and expelling from 
Florence any Franciscan friar who preached against Savonarola. For eleven 
months in 1496 rain fell almost daily, ruining the crops of the narrowed 
hinterland; in 1497 people dropped dead of hunger in the streets. The gov¬ 
ernment opened relief stations to provide grain for the poor; women were 
crushed to death in the multitudes that applied. The Medicean party 
plotted to restore Pieroj five leaders were detected and w^crc condemned to 
death (1497); appeal to the Council, guaranteed by the constitution, was 
refused them; they were executed wiilun a few* hours of their condemna¬ 
tion; and many Florentines contrasted the faction, violence, and se verity of 
the Republic with the order and peace of Lorenzo s time. Hostile crowds 
repeatedly demonstrated before Savonarola’s monastery; Fiagnom and 
Arrabiati stoned each other in the streets. When the friar preached on As¬ 
cension Day of [497 his sermon was tneermpted by a riot in which his ene¬ 
mies tried to seize him and were repulsed by his friends. .A gonfalonier pro¬ 
posed tu the Signory that he should be banished as a means of quieting the 
city, and the proposal was lost by a single vote. Amid this bitter collapse of 
his dream Savonarola faced and defied the strongest power in Italy. 


IIJ. THRMARTITI 

Pope Alexander \1 was not deeply disturbed by Savonarola’s criticism 
of the clergy or of the morals of Rome. He had heard the like before; 
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hundreds of ecclesiastics, for centuries pasc, had complained that many 
priests lived immoral lives* and chat the popes loved wealth and power more 
than became the vicars of Christ*“ Alexander was of a genial temperament; 
he did not mind a little criticism so long as he felt secure m the Apostolic 
chair. What disturbed him in Savonarola was the friar^s polJrics. Not the 
scmidcmocradc nature of the n™" consriturion; Alexander had no special 
intEresi in the Medici, and perhaps preferred in Florence a weak republic to 
a strong dictatorship* Alexander feared another French invasion; he had 
joined in forming a league of Italian states to expel Charles VllI and to dis¬ 
courage a second French anack; he resented the adherence of Florence to 
its aUknee vnih France, considered Savonarola the power behind this pol¬ 
icy, and suspected him of secret correspondence with the French govern^' 
ment* Savonarola WTOtc to Charles VI11 about this time three letters sec¬ 
onding the proposal of Cardinal Gmliano deUa Rovere that the King should 
call a general eouncil of ecclesiastics and statesmen to reform the Church 
and depose Alt.tandcr as "^^an in Adel and a heretic.'"** Cardinal Ascanio 
Sforza, representing Milan at the papal coujt, urged the Pope to end the 
friar’s preaching and influence^ 

On July 111 i49j Alexander wrote a brief note to Savonarola: 

To our wclUbelovtd son, grcetJrtg and the apostolic benedierioiL 
We have heard that of all the workers in the Lord^s vine)''ard thou art 
the most zealous; at which we deeply rejoice, and give thanks to 
AIinjght>' God* We have likewise heard thar thou dost assert thy 
predictions proceed not from thee bur from God.* Therefore we 
desire, as bchcKnes our pastoral office, to have speech with thee 
considering these things; so that, being by these means better in¬ 
formed of God's will, we may be better able to fulAII it* Whereto- 
fore, by thy vow of holy obedience, we enjoin thee to wait on us 
without delay, and shall welcome thee with loving kindness.** 

This letter was a triumph for Savonarola's enemies, for it placed him ui a 
situation where he must cither end his career as a reformer, or flagrantly 
disobey the PopcH He feared that once in the papal powxr he would never 
be allowed to return to Florence; he might end his days in a Sant’ Angelo 
dungeon; and if he did not come back his supporters would be ruined. On 
their advice he replied to Alexander that he was too iU to travel to Rome* 
That the Pope’s motives were political appeared when he wrote to the 
Signory on September 8 protesting against the continued alliance of Flor- 
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ence with France, and exhorting the Florentines not to endure the reproach 
of being the only Italians allied with the enemies of Italy. At the same time 
he ordered Savonarola to desist from preaching, to submit to the authority 
of the Dominican vicar-general in Lombardv; and to go wherever the vicar- 
gcncral should bid him. Savonarola replied (September 29) that his con¬ 
gregation was unwilling to subordinate itself to the vicar-general, but that 
meanwhile he would refrain from preaching. Alexander, in a conciliatory 
response (October id), repeated his proliibirion of preaching, and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that when Savonarola's health should permit he would 
come to Rome, to be received in “a joyful and fatherly spirit.’’^ There, for 
a year, Alexander let the problem rest. 

Meanvi'hilc the prior's party had recaptured control of the Council and 
the Signory. The emissaries of the Florentine government in Rome be¬ 
sought the Pope to withdraw his interdict on the friar’s preaching, urging 
that Florence needed his moral stiraulus in Lent. Alexander seems to have 
given a verbal consent, and on February 17, 1496, Savonarola resumed his 
prcacliing in the cathedrah About this time Alexander commissioned a 
learned Dominican bishop to examine Savonarola's published sermons for 
heresy. The bishop reported: “Atosr Holy Father, this friar says nothing 
that is not wise and honesty he speaks against simony and the corniptioti of 
the priesthood, which in truth is very great; he respects the dogmas and 
authority of the Church; wherefore I would rather seek to make him my 
friend-if need be by offering him the cardinal’s purple."” Alexander com- 
piatsatitly sent a Dominican to Florence to offer Savonarola the red hat. 
The friar felt not complimented but shocked; this, to him, was hut another 
instance of simony, His answer to Alexander’s enussary’^ was: “Come to my 
next sermon, and you will have my reply to Rome."” 

His first sermon of the year reopened his conHict xvjth the Pope. It was 
an event in the history of Florence. Half the excited city wished to hear 
him, and even the vast du&MO could not contain all who sought entry, 
though within they were crow'ded so tightly that no one could move. A 
group of armed friends escorted the prior to the cathedral. He began by 
explaining his long absence from the pulpit, and affirming his full loyalty 
to the teachings of the Church. But then he issued an audacious challenge 
to the Pope: 

The superior may not give me any command contrary to the 
rules of my order; the pope may not give anv command opposed 
to chanty or the GospcL I do not believe that the pope would ever 
seek to do so; but were he so to do I should say to him, “Now thou 
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art no pa.'ttor, thou art not the Church of Rome, chou m in error/" 

... never ir be dearly seen that the commands of superiors arc 
contran" to God's ccnujiiajidmenrs^ and especially when contrarv 
to the precepts of charit>\ no one h in such case bound to obedience* 

* * * Were I to clearly see that my deparmre from a citj' would be 
the spiritual and temporal ruin of the people, 1 would obey no living 
man that commanded me to depart . , , forasmiich as in obeying 
him I should disobey the commands of the Lord.^ 

In a sermon for the second Sunday in Lent he denounced the morals of 
Christendom's capital in harsh terms: '*One thousand, ten thousand^ four¬ 
teen thousand harlots are few for Rome, for there both men and women arc 
made harlots*"” These sermons were spread throughout Europe by the 
new marvel, the princing pres^ and were read everywhere, even by the 
sultan of Turkey. They aroused a war of pamphlets in and out of Flor¬ 
ence, some of them accusing the friar of heresy and indiscipline* others de¬ 
fending him as a prophet and a sainL 
Alexander sought an inditccc escape from open war* In November, 
1496, he ordered the union of all Tuscan Dominican monasteries in a new 
Tuscan-Roman Congregation, to be directly under the authority of Padre 
Giacomo da Sicilia. Padre Giacomo was favorably disposed toward Savo-^ 
narola, but \i ould presumably accept a papal suggestion to transfer the friar 
to another environment. Savonarola refused to obey the order of union, 
and took his case over the head of the Pope to the public at large in a pam^ 
phicr called “An Apology of the Brethren of San Marco.” “Thb union,” 
he argued, “is impossible, unreasonable, and hurtful, nor can the brethren 
of San Marco be bound to agree to it, inasmuch as superiurs may not issue 
commands eontrary to the rules of the order, nor contrary to the law of 
charity or the welfare of our souls*”” Technically all monastic congrega^ 
tions were directly subject to the popes; a pope might compel the merger 
of congregations against their will; Savonarola himself, in 1493, had ap¬ 
proved Alexander's order uniting the Dominican Congregation of Sc. Cath^ 
erine's at Pisa^^ against its wiU, with Savonarob^s Congregation of St- Mark*”^ 
Alexander, however, took no immediate action. Savonarok continued to 
preach, and issued to the public a series of letters defending hh defiance of 
the Pope. 

As the Lenten season of 1497 approached, the Arrahiati prepared to cele¬ 
brate carnival by such festivities, processions, and songs as had been sanc¬ 
tioned under the Medici. To counter these plans Savonarola's loyal aidCt 
Fra Domenico, instructed the children of the congregation to organize a 
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quite different celebration. Dunng the week of Carnival—preceding' Lent 
-these boys and girls went about the city in bands, knocked at doors, and 
asked for—sometitnes demanded—the surrender of what thev called vani¬ 
ties or cursed objects (jinflrbcwjjje)—pictures considered immoral, love 
songs, carnival masks and costumes, false hair, fancy dresses, playing cards, 
dice, musical instrumeats, cosmetics, wicked books Like the GecsTtierOTi or 
the AloTg^te ,,. On the final day of Carnival, February 7, the 

more ardent supporters of Savonarola, singing hymns, niarched in solemn 
procession, behind a figure of the Infant Jesus carved by Donatello and 
borne by four children in the guise of angels, to the Piazza della Signoria. 
There a great pyramid of combustible material had been raised, 60 feet high 
and 140 feet in circumference at the base. Upon the seven stages of the 
pyrarnid the “vanities” collected during the sixek, or now brought to the 
sacrifice, were arranged or thrown, including precious manuscripts and 
works of art. Fire was set to the pyre at four points, and the bells of the 
Palazzo Vecchio were rung to acclaim this first Savonarolan “burning of 
the vanities.”* 

The Lenten sermons of the friar carried the war to Rome. While ac¬ 
cepting the principle that the Church should have some terra firma of 
temporal power, he argued that the wealth of the Church was the source of 
her deterioration. His invective now knew no bounds. 

The eartli teems with bloodshed, yet the priests take no heed; 
rather, by their evil example, they bring spiritual death upon all. 

They have withdrawm from God. and their piety consi-sts in spend' 

ing their nights with harlots-They say that God hath no care 

of the world, that all cometh by chance; neither believe they that 
Christ is present in the sacrament. . . , Come hither, thou 'ribald 
Church. The Lord saith: 1 gaix thee beautiful vestments, but thou 
hast made idols of them. Them hast dedicated the sacred vessels to 
vainglory, the sacraments to simony. Thou hast become a shameless 
harlot in thy lusts; thou art lower than a heast; thou art a monster of 
abomination. Once tliou felt shame for thy sms, but now thou art 
shameless. Once anointed priests called their sons nephews, but now 
they ^eak of their sons.t. . , And thus, O prostitute Church, thou 
hast displayed thy foulness to the whole world, and stinkest unto 
heaven." 

^ Savonarola suspected that such tirades would cam him excommunica- 
don. He welcomed it. 


■ Suii:h bcciiim of vanities were m old custom widi miaLion fmn 
t A leftTfince m Alexander Vr* ajid^r About hk titiJdraii. 
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jMiny of yt aay thiit cscommumcation will bt decreed. , ,, For my 
pan I btiicedh Thee, O Lord, chat it m^y come quickly,»,. Bear this 
excomniiinication aloft on a kmce^ open the gates to it! 1 ^ill reply 
to k: and if 1 do noi amaze thee, then thou mayest say whac thou 
wile . . , O Lord I seek only Thy crossl Let me be persecuted- I 
ask this grace of ThcCn Let me not die in my bed hut Jet me give my 
blood for Thee, even as Tliou gavesc thine for me*^ 

These passionate sermons created a furore throughout Iraly. Men came 
from distant cities to hear them; the duke of Ferrara came In disguise; the 
crowd overflowed from the cathedral into the square, and each striking 
sentence was relayed from those within to those without. In Rome the 
people turned almost unanimously against the friar, and called for his pun¬ 
ishment. In ApriL 1497 the secured control of the Council, and 

—on pretCKt of danger from the plague—forbade all preaching m the 
churches after May 5* Urged on by Roman agents of the Alex¬ 

ander signed a decree excoimnunicating the friar (May i j); but he let it 
be known that he would rescind the excommunication if Savonarola W'ould 
obey the summons to Rome, The prior, fearing imprisonment, still refased, 
but for six months he held his peace. Then on Christmas Day he sang High 
Mass at San Marco, gave the Eucharist to his friai^, and led them in a sol¬ 
emn procession around the square. Many were scandalized at an excom¬ 
municate celebrating Mass, but Alexander made no protest; on the contrary 
he intimated that he would withdraw the excommunication if Florence 
would join the league to resist a second invasion from France/'^ The Si- 
gnorVt gambUjig on the success of the French, rejected the proposal* On 
February 11, 1498, Savonarola compleccd IiLs rebellion by preaching in San 
Marco. He denounced the excommunication as unjust and invalid* and 
charged with heresy any man who should uphold its validity. Finiiily he 
issued an excommunication himself; 

Therefore, on him that giveth commands opposed to charity 
matht^na rir [let there be ^ cur^el* Were such a conunand pro¬ 
nounced by an angel, even by the Virgin Ahry herself and all the 
Saints (M’hich is certainly impossible), ^lathetna rif. .. , And if any 
pope hatli ever spoken to the contrary, let him he declared e.xcom- 
muiiicatc.“ 

On the last day before Lent Savonarob read Mass in the open square be¬ 
fore San Marco's, administered the sacrament to a great multitude, and pub¬ 
licly prayed: '"O Lord, if my deeds be not sincere^ if my words be not 
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inspired by Thee, strike me dead dh this instant," Thar afremopn his fol¬ 
lowers staged a second burning of the vanities. 

Alexander informed the Signory titat unless it could dissuade Savonarola 
from further preaching he would lay an interdict upon the city. Though 
now thoroughly hostile to the prior, the Signory refused ro silence him, 
preferring to let the onus of such a proliibidon remain with the Pope; be¬ 
sides. the elot^ueiiT friar might be useful In combating a pope who was 
organizing the Papal Stares into a pow'cr too strong for the comfort of its 
neighbors. Savonarola continued to preach, but only in the church of his 
monastery. The Horeniinc ambassador reported that feeling against the 
friar was so intense in Rome that no Florentine was safe there; and he feared 
chat if the Pope issued the threatened interdict all Florentine merchants in 
Rome would be thrown uito jail. The Signory yielded, and ordered Savo¬ 
narola to quit preaching (March 17). He obeyed, but predicted great 
calamities for Florence. Fra Domenico filled the convent pulpit in his stead, 
and sers'cd as the voice of his prior. Meanwhile Savonarola wTOie to the 
sovereigns of France, Spain, Germany, and Hungary, begging them to call 
a general council for the reform of the Church: 


The monient of vengeance has arrived. The Lord commands 
nic to reveal new secrets, and make manifest to the world the peril 
by which the bark of St. Peter is tiueatened, owing to t'our bug 
neglect. The Church is all teeming with abomination, from the 
crown of her head to the soles of her feet; yet not only do ye apply 
no remedy, but ye do homage to the cause of the woes by w'hich she 
is polluted. Wherefore the Lord is greatly angered, and Itath long 
left the Church without a shepherd..,. For I hereby testify ... tl^at 
^Is Alexander is no pope, nor can be held as one; inasmuch as, leav¬ 
ing aside the mortal sin of simony, by which he hath purchased the 
papal cliair, and daily selJcth the benefices of the Church to the high¬ 
est bidder, and likewise putting aside his other manifest vices, 1 
declare that he is no Christian, and believes in no God." 

If, he added, the kings will call a council he will appear before it and give 
proof of all rhese charges. One of these letters was intercepted by a Mil¬ 
anese agent, and was sent to Alexander. 

On March aj, t498 a Franciscan friar, preaching in the church of Santa 
Ctocc, turned the drama of the case upon hinvself by challenging Savona¬ 
rola to an ordeal of fire. He stigmatized the Dominican as a heretic and 
false prophet, and offered to tvalk through fire if Savonarola would do the 
same. He expected, he said, that both of them would he burned, but hoped 
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by his Bacrificc to free Florence from the disorders that had been caused by 
a proud Domimean's disobedience of the Pope. Savonarola rejected the 
chaJlengC; Domenico accepted it. The hostile Signory seized the chance to 
discredit a prior who in Its view had become a troublesotne demagogue. It 
approved of the resort to medieval methods, and arranged that on April 7 
Fra Giuliano Rondinelli of the Franciscans and Fra Domenico da Pescia 
should enter a Hre in the Piazza della Signoria. 

On the appointed day the great square was filled with a crowd eager to 
enjoy a miracle or the sight of human suffering. Every ^vindow and roof 
overlooking the scene was occupied with spectators. In die center of the 
square, athwart a passage two feet wide, twin p>Tes had been erected of 
wood mixed with pitch, oil. resin, and gunpowder, guaranteed to make a 
searing flame. The Franciscan friars took their stand in the Loggia dei 
Lanzi; the Doniinicans marched in from the opposite direction^ Fra Do¬ 
menico carried a consecrated Host, Savonarola a crucifix. The Franciscans 
complained that Fra Domenico’s red cape might have been charmed into 
incombustibility by the prior; they insisted on his discarding it; he pro¬ 
tested; the crowd urged him to yield; he did. The Franciscans asked him 
to remove other garments which they thought might have been charmed; 
Domenico consented, went into the palace of the Signory, and changed 
clothes with another friar. The Francisems uigcd that he should be for- 
hlddcQ to approach Savonarola, lest he be re-enchanted; Domenico sub¬ 
mitted to bemg surrounded by Franciscans. They objected to his carrying 
either a crucifix or a consecrated Host into the fire; he surrendered the 
crucifix but kept the Host, and a long theological discussion ensued be¬ 
tween Savonarola and the Franciscans as to w'Kelher Christ would be 
burned along w'ith the appearances of bread. .Meanwhile the Franciscan 
champion remained in the palace, begging the Signory to save him by any 
ruse. The priors allow'cd the discussions to go on till darkness fell, and then 
announced that the ordeal could no longer take place. The crowd, cheated 
of blood, attacked the palace, but was repulsed; some ArrabiaU tried to seize 
Savonarola, but his guard protected him. The Dominicans returned to San 
.MarcOj jeered by the populace, though apparently the Franciscans had been 
the chief cause of delay. Many complained diat Savonarola, after claiming 
that he was inspired by God and that God w'ould protect him, had allowed 
Domenico to represent him in the ordeal, instead of facing it himself. 
These thoughts spread through the city, and almost overnight the prior’s 
following faded aw'ay. 

On the morrow. Palm Sunday, a mob of Arrahiati and others marched to 
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attack the monastery of San Marco. On the way they killed some Piagtjoni^ 
including Francesco Valuri-, his wife, drawn to a window by his cries, 
shot through with an arrow; his house was pillaged and burned; one of his 
grandchildren was smothered to death. The bell of San Marco tolled to call 
the Pkgnoni to the rescue, but they did not come. The friars prepared to 
defend rhemscives w ith swords and clubs; Savonarola in vain bade them lay 
down their am;s, and himself stood unarmed at the altar, awaiting death. 
The friars fought valiantly; Fra Enrico wielded his sword with secular 
delight, acconipanving each blow with a lusty cry, Salvam fac popttlttm 
tutmij Dopnne—‘*Savc thy people, Lord!” But the hostile crowd was coo 
numerous for the friars; Savonarola finally prevailed upon them to lay 
down their arms; and when an order came from the Signory for his arrest 
and that of Domenico, the tw-o surrendered, and were led through a mob 
chat jeered, struck, lacked, and spat upon them, to cells in the Palazzo ec- 
chio- On the following day Fra Silvesrro was added to the prisoners. 

The Signory sent to Pope Alexander an account of the ordeal and ar¬ 
rest, begged his absolution for the violence committed on an ecclesiastic, 
and asked his authorization to subject the prisoners to trial, and, if neces¬ 
sary, to torture. The Pope urged that the three friars should be sent to 
Rome to be tried before an ecclesiastical courr; the Signory refused, and 
the Pope had to be content with having r^vo papal delegates share in ex¬ 
amining the accused The Slgnoiy was resolved that Savonarola should 
die. As long as he lived his party would live; only his death, they thought, 
could heal the strife of factions that had so divided the city and its govern¬ 
ment that alliance with Florence had become worthless to any foreign 
power, and Florence lay open to internal conspiracy or external attack. 

Following the custom established by the Inquisition, the examiners put 
the three friars to torture on various occasions between April 9 and May ii. 
Silvestro succumbed at once, and answered so readily as the examiners 
wished that his confession w'as too facile to be useful, Domenico resisted to 
the last; tofTUred to the verge of death, he continued to avow' that Savona¬ 
rola was a saint without guile or sin. Sav'onarola, high-strung and ex¬ 
hausted, soon collapsed under torture, and gave whatever replies w'cie 
suggested to him. Recovering, he retracted the confession; tortured again, 
he yielded again. After three ordeals his spirit broke, and he signed a con¬ 
fused confession that he had no divine inspiration, that he had been guilty 
of pride and arnbition, that he had urged foreign and secular powers to call 
a general council of the Church, and that he had plotted for the deposition 
of the Pope. On charges of schism and heresy, of revealing confessional 
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sccrccs as pretended visions and prophecies, of causing faction and disordeT 
in the state, the three friars were condcnined to death by the united sen¬ 
tence of state and Oiurch* Alexander graciously sent them absolution. 

On May ij, 1498, the parricide Republic executed its founder and his 
comrades. Unfrocked and barefoot, they were led to the same Piazza della 
Signoria where twice they had burned the “vanities." As then, and as for 
the trial by ordeal, a great crowd gathered for the sight; but now the gov¬ 
ernment supplied it with food and drink. A priest asked Savonarola, “In 
what spirit do you bear this martyrdom?" He answered, “The Lord has 
suffered much for me,” He kissed the crucifix that he carried, and did not 
speak again. The friars walked bravely to their doom, Domenico almost 
joyfully, singing a Te Dewfi in gratitude for a martyr's death. The three 
men were hanged from a gibbet, and boys were allowed to stone them as 
they choked. A great fire was lighted under them, and burned them to 
ash<^. The ashes were thrown into the Amo, lest they be worshiped as the 
relics of saints. Some Piagnoni, braving incrimination, knelt in the square 
and wept and prayed. Every year until tyoj, on the morning after the ijrd 
of May, flowers were strewn on the spot where the hot blcxid of the friars 
fell. Today a plaque in the pavement marks the site of the most famous 
crime in Florentine history. 

Savonarola W'asihe Middle Ages surviving into the Renaissance, and the 
Renaissance destroyed him. He saw the moral decay of Italy under the in¬ 
fluence of w'ealth and a declining religious belief, and he stood bravely, 
fanatically, vainly against the sensual and skeptical spirit of the times. He 
inherited the moral fer^'or and mental simplicity of medieval saints, and 
seemed out of place and key in a world that xvas singing the praises of re¬ 
discovered pagan Greece, He failed through his intellectual timitarions and 
a forgivable but irritaring egotism; he exaggerated his illuminarion and his 
capacity, and naively underestimated the task of opposing at once the 
power of the jiapacy and the instincts of men. He was understandably 
shocked by Alexander's morals, bur intemperate in his denunciations and 
intransigeanc in his policy. He was a Protestant before Luther only in the 
sense of calling for a reform of the Church; he shared none of Luther’s the¬ 
ological dissents. But his memory became a force in the Protestant mind; 
Luther called him a saint. His influence on literature was slight, for litera¬ 
ture was in the hands of skeptics and realists Like Machiavelli and Guic¬ 
ciardini; but his influence on art was immease. Fra Bartolommeo signed his 
portrait of the friar, “Portrait of Girolamo of Ferrara, prophet sent by 
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God." BonicelU turned from paganisin to piety under Savonarola’s preach¬ 
ing. Michelangelo heard the friar frequently, and read his sermons de¬ 
votedly; it was the spirit of Savonarola that moved the brush over the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and traced bcitind the altar the terrible Liijr 
Judgr/rent. 

The grandeur of Savonarola lay in his efiort to achieve a moral revolu¬ 
tion, to malcc men honest, good, and Just, We know that this is tlic most 
diiHculr of all revoiuciotis. and we cannot wonder that Savonarola failed 
where Christ succeeded with so pitiful a minority of men. But we know, 
too, that such a revolution is the only one that would mark a real advance 
in human affairs; and that beside it the bloody overturns of history are 
transient and meffectual spectacles, changing anything hut man. 


IV, THE KEPUBUC AND THE MEDIO: 14.98-1 534 

The chaos that had almost nullibed gos'emment in the later years of 
Savonarola's ascendancy was not mitigated by his death. The brief terra of 
two months allowed to each Signory and gonfalonier made for a hectic 
diKontinuity in the executive branch, and inclined the priors to irrespon¬ 
sibility and corru}uion. In 1501 the Council, dominated by a triumphant 
oligarchy of rich men, sought to overcome pan of this difficulty by electing 
the gonfalonier for life, so that while still subject to Signory and Council, 
he might face the popes and the secular rulers of Italy on terms of equal 
tenure. The first man to receive this honor was Pietro Sodcrini, a million¬ 
aire friendly to the people, an honest patriot whose powers of mind and 
will were not so eminent as to threaten Florence with dictatorship. He 
enlisted Machiavelli among his advisers, governed prudently and econom¬ 
ically, and used his privTite fortune to resume that patronage of art which 
had been interrupted under Savonarola. With his support Machiavelli re¬ 
placed the mercenary troops of Florence with a citizen militia, which fi¬ 
nally (1508) forced Pisa to yield again to a Florentine “protectorate," 

But in lyrz the foreign policy of the Republic brought on the disaster 
char Alexandin: VI had foretold. Through all the efforts of the “Holy 
League of Venice, Milan, Naples, and Rome to rid Italy of its French in- 
vadeni Florence had persisted in its alliance with France. When victory 
crouTied tlic League it turned in revenge upon Florence, and sent its troops 
to replace the republican oligarchy with a Medtcean dictatorship. Florence 
resisted, and VtachiaveUi labored strenuously to organize its defense Its 
outpost, Prato, W'as taken and sacked, and Machiavelli’s militia tunicii and 
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ftcd from the mined mercenaries of the l^eague. Soderin! resigned lo avoid 
further bloodshed, Giuliano de* Aledici, son of Lorenzo, having contrib¬ 
uted 10,000 ducats (S 150,000) to the League treasury, entered Florence 
under ihc prorection of Spanish, GeimaiL, and Italian arms; his brother. 
Cardinal Giovanni, soon joined him; the Savonarolan constitution was abol¬ 
ished, and the Mediccan ascendancy was restored (1511). 

Giuliano and Giovanni behaved with moderation, and tl>e public, sur¬ 
feited with excitement, readily accepted the change, ’W'hen Giovanni 
became Leo X (1515), Giuliano, having proved too gentle to be a successful 
ruler, yielded the government of Florence to his nephew Lorenzo, This 
ambitious youth died after sLx years of reckless rule. Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici, son of the Giuliano who had been slain in the Pazzi conspiracy, 
now gave Florence an excellent administration; and after he became Clem¬ 
ent V"II (1531) he ruled the city from the papa] chair. Florence took ad¬ 
vantage of his misfortunes to expel his representatives (1517), and for four 
years tt again enjoyed the trials of liberty. But Clement tempered defeat 
with diplomacy, and used the troops of Charles to avenge his ousted 
relatives.; an army of S|>anish and German troops marched upon Florence 
(1539), and repeated the story of 1511; resistance was heroic but vain; and 
Alessandro de’ Medici began (1531) a regime of oppression, brutality, and 
lechery unprecedented in the annals of the family. 1 hree centuries would 
pass before Florence would know freedom again. 

V. ART UNDER THE REVOLUTION 

An age of political excitement is usually a stimulant to literature; and we 
shall study later two writera of the first rank—MachiaveUi and Guicciardini 
—W'ho belonged to this period. But a state always verging on bankruptcy, 
and engaged in almost permanent revolution, does not favor art—and least 
of all architecture. Some rich men, skilled in Boating on a flood, still gave 
hostages to fortune by building palaces; so Giovanni Francesco and Aris- 
TOtele da Sangallo, working on plans by Raphael, raised a palatial mansion 
for the Pandoliini family. In 1520-4 Michelangelo designed for Cardinal 
Giulio dc' .Medici a Nuova Sagrestla, or New Sacristy, for the church of 
San Lorcuzo—a simple quadrangle and modest dome, known to all the 
world as the home of .Michelangelo’s finest sculptures, the tombs of the 
Medici. 

Among the Titan’s rivals was the sculptor Pietro Torrigiano, w'ho 
worked with him in Lorenzo’s garden of statuary, and broke hts nose to 
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Tflrui an argument. Lorenzo was so mceiued by this Molence that Torrigiano 
took refuge in Rome, He became a soldier m Caesar Borgia's service, 
fought bravely in several battles, found his way to England, and designed 
there one of the masterpieces of English art, the tomb of Henry VII in 
Wesrminster Abbey (T<rJ9). Wandering restlessly to Spain, he earthed a 
handsome Madonna and Child for the duke of Arcos. But the duke under¬ 
paid him; the sculptor smashed the statue to bits; the vengeful aristocrat 
denounced him to the Inquisition as a heretic; Tonigiano was sentenced 
to severe punishment, but cheated his foes by starring himself to death. 

Florence had never had so many great artists at one rinre as in 1491; but 
many of them fled from her turbulence, and lent their renowm to other 
scenes. Leonardo wenr to Milan, Michelangelo ro Bologna. Andrea Sanso¬ 
vino to Lisbon. Sansovino took his cognomen from Monte San Savino, and 
made it so famous that the world forgot his real name, Andrea di Domenico 
Contucci. Bom the son of a poor laborer, he developed a passion for drau - 
ing and for modeling in clay; a kindly Florentine sent him to the studio of 
Antonio del Pollaiuolo. Maturing rapidly, he built for the church of Santo 
Spin to a Ois^l of the Sacrament, with statues and reliefs ^'so vigorous and 
excellent,” said Vasari, '‘that they arc wdthout a flaw"; and before it he 
placed a bronze grille that halts the breath with its beauty. King John fl 
of Portugal begged Lorenzo to send the young artist to him; Andrea went, 
and labored nine years there in sculpture and architecture. Lonesome for 
Italy, he returned to Florence (1500), but soon passed to Genoa and fi¬ 
nally to Rome. In Santa .Maria del Popolo he built two marble tombt^for 
Gardinals Sfoi7.a and Basso della Roverc—which won high acclaim in a city 
then (1505-7) buzzing with geniuses. Leo X sent him to Loreto, and there 
(1533-8) Andres adorned the church of Santa jMaria with a series of reliefs 
from the life of the Virgin, so beautiful that the angel in the Annunciation 
seemed to Vasari "not marble but celcstiaL" Soon afterward Andrea re¬ 
tired to a farm near his native Monte San Savino, lived cnergeticaliy as a 
peasant, and died in 1519, aged sbety-eight. 

Meanwhile the della Robbia family had faithfully and skillfnlly carried 
on the work of Luca in glazed clay, Andrea dcUa Robbia exceeded in 
longevity even the eighty-five yea« of his uncle, and had dmc to train 
three sons in the art-Giovanni, Luca, and Girolamo. Andrea's terra cottas 
have a brilliance of tone and a tenderness of sentiment that snare the eye 
and still the feet of the museum traveler. A room in the Barge I lo is rich 
with him, and the Hospical of the Innocents is distinguished by his deco¬ 
rative lunette of the Annunciation. Giovanni della Robbia rivaled his fa- 
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ther Andrea’s excellence, as one may see in the Bar^llo and the Louvre. 
The della Robbias almost conGned themselves to religious subjects through 
three generations; they were among the most fervent supporters of Savo¬ 
narola; and two of Andrea’s sons joined the Brethren of San Marco to seek 
salvation with the friar. 

The painters felt Savonarola's influence most deeply. Lorenzo di Credi 
learned his art from Verrocchio, imitated the style of his fellow student 
Leonardo, and took the tenderness of his religious pictures from the piety 
nurtured in him by Savonarola’s eloquence and fate, lie spent half his life 
painting Madonnas; tve find them almost everywhere—in Rome, Florence, 
Turin, Avignon, Cleveland; the faces poor, the robes magnificent; perhaps 
the best is the AfinunciaHofn In the Uffizi. At the age of seventy-two, feel¬ 
ing it time to take on the savor of sanctity, Lorenzo went to live with the 
monks of Santa Maria Nuova; and there, six years later, he died. 

Piero di Cosimo took his cognomen from his teacher Cosimo Rosselli, 
for “he who instructs ability' and promotes well-being is as truly a father as 
the one who begets.”™ Cosimo came to the conclusion that his pupil sur¬ 
passed him; summoned by Sixtus IV to decorate the Sistine Chapel, he took 
Piero with him; and Piero painted there The Destruction o] Pheraoh's 
Troops m the Red Sea, with a gloomy landscape of water, rocks, and 
cloudy sky. He has left us two magnificent portraits, both in the Hague; 
of Giullano da Sangallo and Francesco da Sangallo. Piero was all artisr, 
caring little for society or friendship, loving nature and solitude, absorbed 
in the pictures and scenes that he painted. He died unconfessed and alone, 
having transmitted liis art to two pupils w'ho follow'cd his e.xainple by sur¬ 
passing their master; Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto. 

Baccio della Porta took his last name from the gate of San Piero where he 
lived; w'hen he became a friar he received the name Fra Banolomuieo— 
Brother Bartholomew. Having studied w'lth Cosimo RosscUi and Piero di 
Cosimo, he opened a studio with Mariotto AlberrincIIi, painted nvany pic¬ 
tures in collaboration with him, and remained Hound to him in a fine friend¬ 
ship till parted by death. He was a modest youth, eager for instruedou and 
receptive to every influence. For a dmc he sought to catch the subtle shad¬ 
ing of Leonardo; when Raphael came to Florence Baccio studied perspec¬ 
tive with him, and better blending of colors; later he visited Raphael in 
Rome and painted with him a noble Head of St. Peter. Finally he fell in 
love with the majesde style of Michelangelo; but he lacked the tcmble in¬ 
tensity of that angry giant; and when Bartolommeo attempted the monu- 
tnentd he lost in enlar gement of his simple ideas the charm of his qoal- 
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itieS“tKe iich depth and soft shading of his colors, the stately symmctt)' of 
his composition, the piety and sentiment of his themes. 

He was deeply stirred by the sermons of Savonarola. He brought to the 
burning of the vanities all his paintings of the nude. W'hen the enemies of 
the friar attached the convent of San Marco (1498) he joined in its defense; 
in the coutsc of the mclee he vowed to become s monk if he surv'ived; he 
kept his pledge, and in 1500 he entered the Dominican monastery at Prato. 
For five years he refused to paint, giving himself up to religious exercises. 
Transferred to San Alarco, he consented to add his masterpieces in blue, 
red, and black to the rosy frescoes of Fra Angelico, There, in the refectory, 
he painted a Madonnn (md Child and a L^st Jttdpucnt; in the cloisters" a 
St, Sebastian; and in Savonarola’s cell a powerful portrait of the friar in the 
guise of St. Peter iMartyr. The St. Sebastim was the only nude that he 
painted after becoming a monk. Originally it was placed In the church of 
San Marco, but it was so handsome that some women confessed to having 
been stirred to wicked thoughts by It, and the prior sold it to a Florentine 
who sent it to die king of France. Fra Bartolommeo continued to paint 
until 1517, when disease so paraljTied his hands that he could no longer hold 
the brush. He died in that year, at the age of forty-Bve. 

His only rival for supremacy among the Italian painters of this period 
was another disciple of Piero di Cosiino. Andrea Domenico d Agnolo di 
Francesco Vannnei is known to us as Andrea del Sarto because his father 
was a tailor. Like most Renaissance artists he developed quickly, beginning 
his apprenticeship at seven. Piero marveled at the lad’s skill in design, and 
noted with warm approval how Andrea, when a holyday closed the studio, 
spent his time drawing the figures in the famous cartoons made by Leo¬ 
nardo and Mkbcladgclo for the Hall of the Five Hundred in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, AVhen Piero became in old age too eccentric a master, Andrea 
and his fellow student Franciabigio set up their own bottega^ and for some 
dme worked together. Andrea seems to have begun his independent career 
by painting, in the court of the Annunziata Church (1509), five scenes 
from the life of San Filippo Benizzi, 3 Florentine noble who had founded 
the order of the Servdtes for the special worship of Mary. These frescoes, 
though sorely injured by time and exposure, are so remarkable for draughts^ 
manship, composition, vi\'idness of narrative, and the soft merging of w arm 
and harmonious colors, that this atrium is now one of the goals of art pil¬ 
grims in Florimce. For one of the female figures Andrea used as model the 
woman who m the course of these paintings became his wife-Lucrezia del 
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Fede, a sensuously beauriful shrew whose dark face and raven hair hauaced 
the artist to all but his dying^ day'^- 

In 1515 Andrea and Franciabigio undertook a series of frescoes in the 
cloisters of the Scalzo frateniicy. They chose as subject the life of Sr* John 
the Baptist^ but it was surely Ajidrca^s liand that in several Jigiu'es displayed 
one of his specialties, picturing tbe female breast in all the perfection of its 
tCAtuie and form. In 1518 he accepted the invitation of Francis I to come 
to France; there he painted the figure of Charity that hangs in the Louvre, 
But his wife, left behind in Florence, begged him to come back; the king 
granted pennlssion on Andrea's pledge to return, and entrusted Kiin with a 
considerable sum to buy works of art for him in Italy. Andrta, in Florence, 
spent the royal funds in building himself a house, and never went back to 
France. Facing bankiuptcy nevertheless, he resumed his paindng, and pro¬ 
duced for the cloisters of the Annunziata a nmterpiece w!;ich* said Vasari, 
“in design, grace, excellence of coloring, tivacity, and relief, proved him 
far superior to all his predeccssuts”—who included Leonardo and Raphael.'* 
This Madovna del Sacco—absurdly so called because Mary and Joseph arc 
shown leaning against a sack—Is now damaged and faded, and no longer con- 
vey-s the full splendor of its color; but its perfect composition, soft tones, 
and quiet presentation of a family—with Joseph, suddenly literate, reading 
a book—make it one of the great pictures of the Renaissance* 

In the refectory of the Salvi monastery .Andrea challenged Leonardo 
with a Last Supper (1526), choosing the same moment and theme—“One 
of you shall betray me.“ Bolder than Leonardo, Andrea finished the face 
of his Christ; even he, however, fell far short of the spiritual depth and 
understanding gentleness that we associate with Jesus. But the Apostles are 
strikingly individualized, rhe action is vivid, the colors are rich and soft and 
full; and the picture as seen fr(jm the entrance of the refectory conveys 
almost irresistibly the illusion of a living scene. 

Tile V^irgin Mother remained the favorite suitjeci of Andrea, as of most 
artists of Renaissance Italy. He painted her again and again In sttidies of 
the Holy Family, as in the Borghese Gallery in Rome, or the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. He pictured her, in one of the treasures of the 
Uffizi Gallery, as Madovna delie Arpie, Mad&rma of the Harpiesi* this is 
the fairest of the Ludrezia Virgins, and the Child is the finest in Italian art. 
Across the Amo, in the Pitd Gallery, the Asm-t/tption of the Firgm shows 
Apostles and holy women looking up in amazement and adoration as cheni- 


* So named from die avenging fata represenced on (he pedestal. 
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bim raise the praying Madonna—again Lucresi 3 —to heaven. So, m Andrea’s 
colorful Uliuninarion, the moving epos of the Virgin is complete. 

There is seldom any sublimity in Andrea del Sarto, no majesty of A lichcl- 
angelo, nor the unfathomable nuances of Leonardo, nor the finished per¬ 
fection of Raphael, nor yet the range or power of the great V'^enedans. Yet 
he alone of the Florentines rivals the Venetians in color and Correggio in 
grace; and his mastery of tones—in their depth and modulation and trans¬ 
parency—might well be preferred to the bvisKment of color in Titian, 
Tintoretto, and V^eroncse. We miss ^'ariefy in Andrea; his paintings move 
within too small a circle of subject and sentiment; his hundred Madonnas 
are always the same young Italian mother, modest and lovely and at last 
cloyingly sweet. But no one has surpassed him in compositinn, few in 
anatomy, modeling, and design. “There is a little fellow in Florence,” said 
Michelangelo to Raphael, “who will bring sweat to your brow if ever he is 
engaged in great works.”"' 

Andrea himself never lived to reach full maturity. The victorious Ger¬ 
mans, capturing Florence in 15 jo, infected it with plague, and Andrea was 
one of its victims. His wife, who had aroused in him all the heartaches of 
jealousy chat beauty brings to marriage, shunned Kh room in those last 
fevered days; and the artist who had given her an almost deathless life died 
with no one by his side, at the age of forty-four. About 1570 lacopo da 
Empoli went to the court of the Annunziata to copy del Sarto’s t^ativity. 
.\n old lady who had come to Mass stopped beside him and pointed to a 
figure in the foreground of the painting, “It is I,” she said. Lucrezia had 
oudived herself by forty years. 


The few artists w'honi we have here commemorated must be viewed not 
as a record but as representatives of the plastic and graphic genius of this 
period. There were other sculptors and painters of the rime, who still lead 
a ghostly existence in the museums—Benedetto da Rovezzano, Franciabigio, 
Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, and hundreds more. There were half-secluded artists, 
monastic and secular, W'ho still practised the intimate art of illuminating 
manuscripts, like Fra Eustachio and Antonio di Girolamo; there were cal¬ 
ligraphers whose handwriting might excuse Fcder^ of Urbino for reerct- 
ting the invention of print; there were mosaicists who despised pamting as 
the perishable pride of a day; wood carv'crs like Baccio d’Agnolo, whose 
carved chairs, tables, chests, and beds were the glory of Florentine homes; 
and nameless other workers in the minor arts. Florence w'as so rich in art 
that she could bear the depredations of mvaders. pontiffs, and millionaires 
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from Char]e« VIII to our own times, and sdJl retain so much of delicate 
workmanship that no man has ever composed all the treasures deposited in 
that one city by the two centuries of the Renaissance, Or by one century; 
for just as the great age of Florence in art had begun with Cosimo’s return 
from exile in 1434, so it ended with Andrea del Sarto's death in 1530. Civil 
strife, Savonarola's puritan regime, siege and defeat and plague, had de¬ 
stroyed the joyful spirit of Lorenzo's day, had broken the frail lyre of art. 

But the great chords had been struck, and their music echoed throughout 
the peninsula. Orders came to Flo'rendne artists from other Italian cides, 
even from France, Spain, Hungary, Germany, and Turkey, To Florence 
docked a thousand artists to team her lore and form their styles—Ehero della 
Francesca, Perugino, Raphael. ,.. From Florence a hundred artists took 
the gospel of art to half a hundred Italian cides and to foreign lands. In 
those half-hundred cities the spirit and taste of the age, the generosity of 
wealth, the heritage of technique worked together with the Florentine 
Stimulus. Presently all Italy, from the Alps to Calabria, was painting, carv¬ 
ing, building, composing, singing, in a creadve frenzy that seemed to know, 
in the fever of its haste, that soon the wealth would vanish in war, and the 
pride of Italy would be humbled under an alien tyranny, and the prison 
doors of dogma would close again upon the marvelous exuberant mind of 
Renaissance man. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Milan 

I. BACKGROdSTD 

W E do injustice to the Renaissance when we concentrate our study on 
Florence, Venice, and Rome. For a decade it was more brillLinc in 
Milan, under Lodovico and Leonardo, than in Florence. Its liberation and 
exaltation of woman found their beat embodiment in Isabella d'Esie at 
Mantua. It glorified Parma with Correggio, Perugia with Perugino, Or- 
vkto with Signorelli. Its literature reached an apex w'ith Ariosto at Ferrara, 
and its imldvation of manners at Urbino in the days of Casnglione. It gave 
name to a ceramic art ar Faenza, and to the Palladian architectnial style at 
V'^icenza. It revived Siena with Pmturicchio and Sassetta and Sodoma, and 
made Naples a home and symbol of joyous hving and idyllic p^try. We 
must pass leisurely through the incomparable peninsula from Piedmont to 
Sicily, and let the varied voices of the cities merge in the polyphonic chorus 
of the Renaissance, 

The economic life of the Italian states in the fifteenth century was as 
diverse as their climate, dialects, and costumes. The north—i.c., above Flot' 
ence—could have severe winters, somedmes frccrJng the Po from end to 
end; yet the coastal region around Genoa, sheltered by the Ligurian ,Mps, 
enjoyed mild weather in almost every month. Venice could shroud its 
palaces and towers and li<|iiid streets in clouds and mist; Rome was sunny 
but miasmic; Naples was a climadc paradise, Everywhere, at one time or 
another, the cities and their countryside suffered those earthquakes, floods, 
droughts, tornadoes, famines, plagues, and wars that a Alalthusian Nature 
sedulously provides to compensate for the reproductive ecstasies of man¬ 
kind. In the towns the old handicrafts supplied the poor with a living and 
the rich with superfluities- Only the textile industry had reached the fac¬ 
tory and capitalist stage; one silk mill at Bologna contracted with the city 
authorities to do “the w-orb of 4000 spinning womem'” Petty tradesmen, 
merchants of import and export, teachers, lawyers, physicians, administra¬ 
tors, politicians, made up a complex middle cl^; a wealthy and worldly 
clergy added their color and grace to the courts and the streets; and monks 
and friars, somber or jovial, wandered abour seeking alms or romance. The 
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a^ocracy of landowne^ and financiers lived for the most pait within the 
city waJjs, occasionally in rural villas. At the top a banker* t^ofidottitre, 
marquis, duke, doge, or king, with his wife or mistress, presided over a 
court hampered with Jimirics and gilded with art. In the countryside the 
peasant tilled his modest acres or some lord’s domain, and lived in a poverty 
so traditional that it seldom entered his thoughts. 

Slavery fisted on a minor scale, chiefly In domestic serx-ioe among the 
rich; occasionally as a supplement and corrective to free labor on large 
estates, especially m Sicily; but here and there even in northern Italy.’ 
Trom the fourteenth centiny^ onward the slave trade grew; Venedan and 
Genoese merchants imported them from the Balkans, southern Russia, and 
Islam; male or female Moorish slaves were considered a shining' ornament 
of Italian courts,' In 148S Pope Innocent VHI received a hundred .Moorisb 
slaves p a present from Ferdinand the Catholic, and distributed them as 
gratuities among his cardinals and other friends,* In 1501, after the capture 
of Capua, many Capuan women were sold as slaves in Rome.' But these 
stray facts illustrate the morals rather than the economy of the Renaissance; 
slavery tardy played a significant role in the production or transport of 
goods. 

Transport was chiefly on muleback or by catt, or by river, camh or sea. 
The well-to-do traveled un horseback or in horse-drawn carriages. Speed 
was moderate bur cxcidng; it took two days and a good spine to ride from 
Perugia to Urbino—sixty-four miles; a boat might take fourteen days from 
Barcelona to Genoa, Inns w ere numerous, noisy, dirty, and uncomfortable. 
One at Padua could house aoo guests and stable zoo horses. Roads were 
rough and perilous. The main streets of the cities w'ere paved with flag¬ 
stones, but were only exceptionally lighted at night. Good 'water w^s 
brought in from the mountains, rarely to mdividual homes, usually to pub¬ 
lic fountains artistically designed, by whose cooling flow simple women 
and idle men gathered and distributed the news of the day, 

"Ihe city-states that divided the peninsula wTte ruled in some cases— 
Florence, Siena, Venice-by mercantile oligarchies; more often by “des¬ 
pots” of dive^e degree, who had superseded republican or communal 
institutions vitiated by class cxploiration and political violence. Out of the 
compeorion of strong men one emergcd-almost alxvays of humble birth 
-who subdued and destroyed or hired the made himself absolute roler, 
and in some ^cs transmitted his power to his heir. So the V^’isconci or 
Sfotxas ruled in Milan, the Scaligcri in Verona, the Carrarcsi in Padua, the 
Gonzagas in Mantua, the Estensi in Ferrara- Such men enjoyed a prccari- 
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ous populariry because they laid a lid upon faction, and made life and 
property safe within their whim and the citj'-'s walls. The lower classes 
accepted them as a last refuge from the dlctatoiship of ducats; the sur-' 
rounding peasantr)' reconciled itself to them because the commune had 
given it neither protection nor ) ustice nor freedom. 

The despots were cruel because they were insecure. With no tradition 
of legitimacy to support them, subject at any moment to assassination or 
revolt, they surrounded themselves with guards, are and drank in fear of 
poison, and hoped for a natural death. In their earlier decades they gov¬ 
erned by craft, corruption, and quiet murder, and practised all the arts of 
Machiavelli before he was bom; after 1450 they felr more secure through 
sancfificarion by dme, and contented themselves with pacihe means in 
domestic government. They suppressed criticism and dissent, and main¬ 
tained a horde of spies. They lived luxuriously, and affected an impressive 
pomp. Nevertheless they earned the tolerance and respect, even, in Ferrara 
and Urhino, the devotion, of their subjects, by improving administration, 
executing impartial justice where their own interests were not involved, 
helping the people in famine and other emergencies, relie\dng unemploy¬ 
ment w'ith public works, building churches and monasttries, beautifying 
their cities with art, and supporting scholars, poets, and artists who might 
polish their diplomacy, brighten their aura, and perpetuate their name. 

They waged frequent but usually petty war, seeking the mirage of se¬ 
curity through the advancement of their frontiers, and having an expansive 
appetite for taxable terrain. They did not send their own people to war, for 
then they would have had to arm them, which might be suicidal; instead 
they hired mercenaries, and paid them wdth the proceeds of conquests, 
ransoms, confiscations, and pillage. Dashing adventurers came down over 
the Alps, often with bands of hungry soldiers in their train, and sold ihcir 
services as coiidottiert to the highest bidder, changing sides with the due- 
tuadons of the fee. A tailor from Essex, known in England as Sir John 
Hawk wood and in Italy as Acuto, fought with strategic subtlety and tacti¬ 
cal skill against and for Florence, amassed several hundred thousand flonns, 
died as a gentleman farmer in 1394, and was buried with honors and art in 
Santa Maria del Fiore. 

The despot financed educadon as well as war, built schools and libraries, 
supported academies and universities. Evety town in Italy had a school, 
usually proindcd by the Church; every major city had a university. Under 
the schooling of humanisrs, universides, and courts, public taste and man¬ 
ners improved, every second Italian became a judge of arc, every important 
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center had its own artists and its own architectural style. The joy of life 
spread, for the educated classes, from one end of Italy to the other; manners 
were relatively refined, and yet instincts were unprecedentedly free. Never 
since the days of Augustus had genius found such an audience, such stimu¬ 
lating competition, and such iibeny. 


n. PIEDMONT AND LIGURIA 

In northwestern Italy and what is now southeastern France lay the prin¬ 
cipality of Savoy-Piedmont, whose ruling house w'as till 1945 the oldest 
royal family in Europe, Founded by Count Humbert I as a dependency of 
the Holy Roman Empire, the proud little state expanded to a moment of 
glory under the “Green Count” Amadeus VT (i543-83), who annexed 
Geneva, Lausanne, Aosta, and Turin, which he made his capital. No other 
ruler of his time enjoyed so fair a reputation for wisdom, justice, and gen¬ 
erosity. The Emperor Sigismund raised the counts to dukes (1416), but the 
first duke, Amadeus \^ 1 I, lost his head when he accepted nomination as 
Anripope Felix V (1439). A century later Savoy was conquered by Fran¬ 
cis I for France {1536). Savoy and Piedmont became a battleground be- 
tW'een France and Italy; .Apollo surrendered them to Mars; they remained 
in the backwater of the It^an torrent, and never fdt the full flow of the 
Renaissance. In the rich Turin Gallery, and in his native Vercelli, arc the 
pleasant but mediocre paintings of Defcndcnte Ferrari. 

South of Piedmont. Liguria embraces all the glory of the Italian Riviera? 
on the cast the Ridera di Levante, or Coast of tile Rising (Sun); on the 
west the Riviera di Ponentc, or Coast of the Setting; and at their juncrion 
Genoa, almost as resplendent as Naples on a throne of hilb and a spreading 
pedestal of blue sea. To Petrarch it had seemed “a city of Rings, the very 
temple of prosperity, the gate of joy”;' but that was before the Genoese 
debacle at Chioggia (1378), While Venice recovered rapidly through the 
orderly and devoted co-operation of all classes in restoring commerce and 
solvency, Genoa continued its cradiriDn of civil strife betw'ecn noble and 
nohle, nobles and commoners. Oligarchic oppression provoked a minor 
revolution (1383); the butchers, armed with the persuasive cutlery of their 
trade, led a crowd to die palace of the doge, and compelled a reduction 
of taxes and the exclusion of nobles from the government. In five years 
(1390-4) Genoa had ten revolutions, ten doges rose and fell; finally order 
seemed more precious than freedom, and the harassed republic, fearing 
absorption by .Milan, gave itself over, with its Riv'ieras, to France (1396). 
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Two years later the French were espclled in a passionate revolt; five bloody 
battles were fought in the streets; twenty palaces were biimcd, government 
buildings were sacked and demolished, property to the value of a million 
Horins was destroyed. Genoa again found the chaos of freedom unbear¬ 
able, and surrendered itself to Alilan (1421). The Milanese rule became 
intolerable, revolution restored the republic (1435), and the strife of fac¬ 
tions w as resumed. 

The one clement of stability amid these Ructuadons was the Bank of 
St. George. During the war with Venice the government had borrowed 
money from its citizens, and had given them promissory notes. After the 
war it ivas unable to redeem these pledges, but it turned over to the lenders 
the customs dues of the port. The creditors organized themselves into the 
Casa di San Giorgio, the House of St. George, chose a directorate of eight 
governors, and received from the state a palace for their use. The House 
or Company was well managed, being the least corrupt institution in the 
republic. It was entrusted w'ith the coUecdon of taxes; it lent some of its 
funds to the government, and received in return substantial properties in 
Liguria, Corsica, the eastern Mediterranean, and the Black Sea. it became 
both the state treasury and a piivaie bank, accepting deposits, discounting 
notes, making loans to commerce and industry'. As all facdons were finan¬ 
cially ded to it, all rcs|>ccted it, and left it unharmed in revolution and w'ar. 
Its magnificent Renaissance palace still stands in the Piazza Caricamento. 

The fall of Constandnople was an almost fatal blow to Genoa. The rich 
Genoese settlement at Pera, near Constantinople, was taken over by the 
Turks, \\Tien the impoverished republic once more suboiitted to France 
(145R), Francesco Sforza financed a revolution that expelled the French 
and made Genoa again a dependency of Milan (1464). lire confusion that 
w'cakened M ilan after the a-ssassinadun of Galeazzo Maria Sforza (1476) 
allowed the Genoese a brief mccrludc of freedom; but when Louis Xll 
seized .Milan (1499), Genoa too succumbed to his power. At last, in the 
long conflict between Francis 1 and Charles V, a Genoese admiral, Andrea 
Doria, turned his ships against the French, drove them out of Genoa, and 
established a new republican constitution (1528). Like the governments of 
Florence and V'enice. it was a commcrciai oligarchy; only thn^sc families 
were enfranchised W'hosc names were inscribed in il tibro if ora {The 
Golden Book), The new regime—a senate of 400, a council of 200, a doge 
elected for two years—brought a disciplined peace to the facdons, and 
maintained the independence of Genoa till the coming of Napoleon 

(179?)- 
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Amid this passionaie disorder the city contributed far Jess than her due 
share to Italian letters, science, and art. Her captains explored the seas 
avidly, but when her son Columbus appeared among them Genoa was too 
timid or too poor to hnance his dream. The nobles were absorbed in poli¬ 
tics, the merchants in gain; neither class spared much for the adventures of 
the mind. The old cathedral of San Lorenzo was remodeled in Gothic 
(1307) with a majestic interior; its chapel of San Giovanni Battista (14; if) 
was adorned with a Ivandsome altar and canopy by Alatteo Civkali and a 
somber statue of the Baptist by Jacopo Sansovino. Andrea Doria effected 
almost as signihcanc a revolution in Genoese art as in government. He 
brought Fra Giovanni da Montorsoli from Florence to remodel the Palazzo 
Doria (1529), and Perino del Vaga from Rome to adorn it with frescoes 
and STUCCO reliefs, grotesques, and arabcst]Ucs; the result was one of the 
most ornate residences in Italy, Leone Leon!, rival and foe of Cellinj, came 
from Rome to cast a fine medallion of the admiral, and .Montorsoli designed 
his tomb. In Genoa the Renaissance did not long antedate Doria, and did 
not long survive hk death. 


m. PAVIA 

Between Genoa and Milan the ancient city of Pavia lay quietly along the 
Ticino. Once it had been the seat of the Lombard kings; now, in the four¬ 
teenth century, it was subject to iVlilan, and was used by the Visconti and 
the Sfotzas as a second capital. There Caleazzo Visconti 11 began (1360), 
and Gian (i.e., Gio^Tinni, John) Galeazzo A^isconri completed, the majestic 
Castello That served as a ducal residence for its second founder, and as a 
pleasure palace for later dukes of Milan. Petrarch called it “the noblest 
product of nwdern art,” and many contemporaries ranked it first among 
the royal dwellings of Europe. The library contained one of the most 
precious collections of books in Europe, including 931 illuminated manu¬ 
scripts. Louis XII, having taken Milan in 1499, carried off this Pavia library 
among his spoils; and a French army destroyed the interior of the castle 
with the latest artillery (1317), Nothing remains but the w'alls. 

Though the Castello is ruined, the finest jewel of the V^isconti and the 
Sforzas survives intact—the Ctrtosa, or Carthusian monastery, hidden off 
the highway between Pavia and iMilan. Here, in a placid plain, Gian- 
galcazzo Visconti undertook to build cells, cloisters, and a church in ful¬ 
fillment of a vow made by his wife. From that beginning until 1499 the 
dukes of Milan continued to develop and embellish the edifice as the favor- 
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jtc embodiiticnc of their piety and their art. There is nothing more exquisite 
in Italy. The Lombard-Romanesque facade of white Camxa marble was 
designed, carved, and erected (i473f) by Cristoforo Mantegazza and Gio* 
vanui Antonio Atnadeo of Pavia sponsored by Galeazzo AI aria Sforza 
and Lodovico il Moro. It is too ornate, too fondly gifted with arches, 
statues, reliefs, medaliions, colunws, pilasters, capitals, arabesques, carved 
angels, saints, sirens, princes, fruits, and flowers to convey a sense of unity 
and harmony; each pan importunes attention regardless of the whole. But 
each part is a labor of love and skill; the four Renaissance windows by 
Amadeo would of themselves entitle him to the remembrance of mankind. 
In some Italian churches the facade is a brave front on an otherwise un^ 
distin^ished exterior; but in this Certosa di Pavia every external feature 
and aspect is arrestingly beautiful; the stately attached buttresses, the noble 
towers, arcades, and spires of the north transept and the apse, the graceful 
columns and arches of the cloisters. Within die court the eye rises from 
these slender columns through three successive stories of arcades to the four 
superimposed colountidcs of the cupola; this is an ensemble harmoniously 
conceived and admirably wrought. Within the church everything is of 
unsurpassed excellence; columns r^ing in clusters and Gothic arches to 
canned and coffered vaults; bronze and iron grilles as delicately designed 
as royal lace; doors and archw'ays of cl^nr form and omament; altars of 
marble studded with precious stones; paintings by Penigino, Borgognone, 
and Luini; the magnificent inlaid choir stalls; the luminous stained glass; the 
careful carving of pillars, spandrels, archivolrs, and cornices; the stately 
tomb of Giangaleazzo Viscond by Ciistoforo Romano and Benedetto 
Briosco; and, as the last relic of a pathetic romance, the tomb and figures 
of Lodovico il iMoro and Beatrice d’Este, here united in exquisite marble, 
though they died ten years and five hundred miles apart. In a like union 
of diveise moods the Lombard, Gothic, and Renaissance styles are here 
W'edded In the most nearly perfect architectural product of the Renais¬ 
sance. For under Lodovico the Moor Milan had gathered fair women to 
create an unrivaled court, and supreme artists like Bramantc, Leonardo, and 
Caradosso to snatch the leadership of Italy, for one bright decade, from 
Florence, Venice and Rome. 


IV. THE vist 30 vn: 1378-1447 

Galcazzo II, dying in 1378, bequeathed his share of the Milanese realm 
to his son Giangaleazzo V'iscond, who continued to use Pavia as a capital. 
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Here was a man would have ^'aimed Alachiavelli's heart. Immersed 
m the great library of his palace, talcing care of a delicate consrirution, win^ 
ning his subjects by moderate taxation, attending church with impressive 
piety, filling his coun with priests and monks, he W'asrhe last prince in Italy 
whom diplomats would have suspected of planning to unite the entire pen¬ 
insula under his rule. Yet this was the ambition that seethed in his brain; he 
pursued it to the end of Ids life, and almost realized it; and in its service he 
used craft, treachery, and murder as if he had studied the nnwTitten Prince 
with reverence, and had never heard of Christ. 

Meanwhile his uncle Bemabo was ruling the other half of the Visconti 
realm from Milan. Bemabo was a candid villain; he raxed his subjects to 
the edge of endurance, compelled the pe;isantry to keep and feed the five 
thousand hounds that he used in the chase, and stilled resentment by an- 
nottnemg that criminals would be tortured for forty days. He laughed at 
Giangalcazzo’s piety, and schemed how to dispose of him and make himself 
master of all the Visconti heritage. Gian, equipped with the spies necessaiy 
to any competent government, learned of these plans. He arranged a meet¬ 
ing with Bemabo, who came conveniently with two sons; Gian’s secret 
guard arrested all three, and apparently poisoned Bemabo (i jSj). Gian 
now ruled .’Milan, Novara, Pavia, Piacenza, Parma. Cremona, and Brescia. 
In 1387 he took Verona, in 1389 Padua; In 1399 he shocked Florence by 
buying Pisa for 100,000 fiorins; in (400 Perugia, Assisi, and Siena, in 1401 
Lucca and Bologna, submitted to hk generals; and Gian was master of 
nearly all north Italy from Novara to the Adriatic. The Papal States were 
now weakened by the Schism (1378-1417) that had followed the remm of 
the papacy from Avignon. Gian played pope against rival pope, and 
dreamed of absorbing all the lands of the (Church. Then he would send 
his armies against Naples; his control of Pisa and other outlets would force 
Florence into submission; Venice alone tt^ould remain unbound, bur help¬ 
less against a united Italy. However in 1401 Giangaleazzo, aged fifty-one. 
died. 

All this time he had hardly moved from Pavia or Milan. He liked in¬ 
trigue better than war, and achieved by subdety more than his generals 
w'on for him by arms. Nor could these political enterprises exhaust the 
ferrility of his mind. He Issued a code of laws including the regulation of 
public health and the compulsory isolation of infectious disease.’ He built 
the Costello of Pavia, and began the Certosa di Pavia and the cathedral of 
Milan. He called Manuel Ghrysoloras to the chair of Greek in the Uni¬ 
versity of Milan, fostered the University of Pavia, helped poets, anises. 
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scholars, and philosophers, and relished their company. He extended the 
Naviglio Grande, or Great Canal, from Milan to Pavia, thereby opening 
an inland waterw'ay across the brcadTh of Italy from the Alps through 
Milan and the Po to the Adriatic Sea, and providing irrigation for thousands 
of acres of soil The agricnlmrc and commerce so promoted encouraged 
industry, Milan began to rival Florence in woolen goodsi her smiths made 
weapons and armor for warrioni throughout western Europe; in one crisis 
two master armorers forged arms for six thousand soldiers in a few' days.* 
In 1314 the silt weavers of Lucca, impoverished by faction and war, had 
migrated by hundreds to Milan; by 1400 the silk industry was well devel¬ 
oped there, and moralists complainctl that clothing had become shamefully 
bcaudful. GiangaleaL^o protected this flourishing economy with wise 
administration, equable justice, and reliable currency, and a tolerable taxa¬ 
tion that extended to clergy and nobility as well as laymen and commoners. 
Under his prodding the ptistal ser^Hce was expanded; in 14:5 over a hun¬ 
dred horses W'ere regularly empIo)'cd by the post; private correspondence 
w^as accepted at post offices, and traveled all day—in emergency, all night 
as well. In 1413 Florence had an annual state revenue of 4,000,000 gold 
florins (Sioo,ooo,ooo), Venice 11.000,000, Milan 12,000,000.* Kings W'cre 
glad to have their sons and daughters marry into the Visconti family. Em- 
jjcror Wenceslas merely crowned fact with fomi when (j J9y) he gave 
imperial sanction and legitimacy to Giants dtie of duke, and invested him 
and his heirs with the duchy of Milan “forever." 

This prov^ed to be fifty-two years. Gian’s oldest son, Gknmaria Vis¬ 
conti,* was ihirrecrt when his father died (1402). The generals who had 
led Gian's victorious annies compered for the regency. W'hile they fought 
for .Milan, Italy resumed her fragmentation: Florence recaptured Pisa; 
Venice took Verona, V^'icenza, and Padua; Siena, Perugia, and Bologna 
submitted to individual despots. Italy was as before, and worse, for Gian- 
maria, leaving the government to oppressive regents, devoted himself to his 
dogs, trained them to eat human flesh, and joyfully watched them feed on 
the live men whom he had condemned as political offenders or social crimi¬ 
nals.” In 1411 three nobles stabbed him to death, 

His brother Filippo Maria Visconti seemed to have inherited the subtle 
intelligence, the patient industry, the ambidous and farseeing policies of his 
father. But what had been sedentary courage in GiangaleLKzq became in 
Filippo sedeniary timidity, a perpetual fear of assassinadon, a haunting 

* Giangiileuuo, who had prty^d to the Virgin for i ion, was so graicfiil for his success ha 
begemeg one diAt be vowed ilur ail hb progrny shoold bear her ootne. 
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belief in aniverbal human perfidy. He shut hinisclf up in the castle of Porta 
Giovia at Milan, ate and grew fat, cherished superstitions and asrrologers, 
and yet by pure craft reinained to the end of his long reign the absolute 
master of his country, his generals, and even of his family. He married 
Beatrice Tenda for her money, and condemned her to death for infidelity. 
He married Maria of Savoy, kept her secluded from all but her ladies in 
waiting, brooded over his lack of a son, took a mistress, and became partly 
human in his affection for the pretty daughter Bianca who was bom of rhiit 
liaison. He continued his father's patronage of learning, called noted schol¬ 
ars tn the University of Pavia, and gave commissions to Bruneliesco and the 
incomparable medalist Pisanello. He ruled Milan with efficient autocracy, 
suppressing faction, maintaining order, protecting peasants against feudal 
exactions, and merchants against brigandage. By deft diplomacy and adroit 
manipuJatiqn of his armies he restored to Milanese ailtgiance Parma and 
Piacenza, all of Lombardy to Brescia, ail the lands between Milan and the 
Alps; and in t he persuaded the Genoese that his dictatorship was milder 
than their civil wars. He encouraged marriages between rival famiUcs, so 
ending many feuds. For a hundred petty tyrannies he set up one; and the 
population, shorn of liberty bur free from internal strife, gnimbled. pros¬ 
pered. and multiplied. 

He had a flair for finding able generals; suspected them all of wishing to 
replace him; played them off against one another; and kept war brewing in 
the hope of regaining all that his father had won and his brother had lost. 
A breed of powerful covdotUeri developed in his wars with Venice and 
Florence: Gattamelata, Colleoni. Carmagnola, Braccio, Fortebracclo, Mon- 
tone, Piccinino, .Muzio Attcndolo..., Muzio was a country lad, one of a 
large family of male and female lighters; he won the cognornen Sforza by 
the strength of body and will with which he served Queen Joanna 11 of 
Naples; he lost her favor and was thrown into prison; his sister, in full 
annor, forced his jailers to set him free; he was given commard of one of 
the Milanese armies, but was drowned soon afterward while crossing a 
stream ((414). His bastard son, then tu enty-rwo, leaped bto his father’s 
place, and fought and married hb way to a throne. 


V. THE SFOR 7 AS: I450-15OO 

Francesco Sfona was the ideal of Renaissance soldiers: tall, handsome, 
athletic, brave; the best runner, jumper, wrestler in hk army; sleeping little, 
marching bareheaded winter and sununer; winning die devotion of his men 
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by shurini; their hardships and rations, and leading them to lucrative vic¬ 
tories by straiegy and tactics rather than by superior numbers or arms. So 
unrivaled was his reputation that enemy forces, on more than one occasion, 
laid down their arms at sight of him, and peered him with uncovered heads 
as the greatest general of his rime. Ambitious to found a state of his own, 
he allowed no scruple to hinder his policy; he fought alternately for Milan, 
Florence, and Venice until Filippo ’won Ills loyalty by giving him Bianca in 
marriage, with Orcniona and Pontremoh as her dowry (144* )■ hen, six 
years later, Filippo died heirless, bringing the Visconti dynasty to an end, 
Francesco felt that the dowry should include Milan. 

The Milanese thought differently; they proclaimed a republic named 
Ambrosian from the masterful bishop who had chastened Theodosius and 
converted Augustine a thousand years before. But the rival factions in the 
city could not agree; the dependencies of Milan snatched the opportunity 
to declare thentselvcs free; some of them fell before Venetian arms; danger 
W'as imriiinenc of a Venetian or Florentine attack; moreover the Duke of 
Orleans, the Emperor Frederick HI, and King Alfonso of Aragon all 
claimed Milan as their own. In this crisis a deputation sought Sforza, gave 
him Brescia, and begged him to defend Milan, tic fought off its enemies 
with resourceful energy; but when the new government made peace with 
Venice without consulting him he turned his troops against the Republic, 
besieged Milan to the edge of starv ation, accepted its surrender, entered the 
city amid the acclamations of a hungry populace, and dulled the lust for 
liberty by distributing bread. A general assembly was summoned, com¬ 
posed of one man from each household; it invited him w'jth the ducal 
authority over the protests of the Emperor, and the Sforza dynasty began 
its brief and brilliant career (4450). 

His elevation did not change his character. He continued to live simply 
and to work hard. Now and'then he was cruel or treacherous, alleging the 
good of the state as his excuse; generally he was a man of justice and hu¬ 
manity'. He suffered from a lawless sensitivity to the heauty* of women. 
His accomplished wife killed his mistress, and then forgave him; she bore 
him eight children, advised hun w'isely in politics, and won the people to 
his rule by succoring the needy and protecting the oppressed. His adminis¬ 
tration of the state was as competcot as his leadership of its armies, T he 
social order that he enforced brought back to the city a prosperity that 
dimmed the memory of its suffering and its fitful liberty. As a citadel 
against revolt or sjcgc he began to build the enormous C.asicllo Sforzesco. 
He cut new canals through the land, organized public w'orks, and built the 
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Ospedale Maggiore, or Great HospitaJ. He brought the hoinantsc Filelfo to 
A'lilan, and encouraged education, scholarship, and art; he lured Vincenzo 
Fop pa from Brescia to develop a school of painting. Threatened by the 
intrigues of Venice, Naples, and France, he held them all at bay by winning 
the decisive support and firm friendship of Cosuno de’ Medici, He dis¬ 
armed Naples by wedding his daughter Ippolita to Ferdinand^s son Alfonso; 
he checkmated the Duke of Orleans by signing an alliance with Louis XI 
of France. Some nobles continued to seek his death and his power, but the 
success of his government disordered their plans, and he lived to die, in 
peace, the traditional death of generals (1466). 

Bom to the purple, his son Galeazzo Maria Sforza never knew the disci¬ 
pline of povert)^ and struggle. He gave himself up to pleasure, luxury, and 
pomp, seduced with special relish the wives of his friends, and punished 
opposition wirh a cruelty that seemed to have descended to him, deviously 
and mysteriously, through the kindly Bianca from the hot Visconti blood. 
The people of .Milan, inured to absolute rule, tifiered no resistance to his 
despotism, but private vengeance punished what public terror brooked. 
Girolamo Oigiati grieved over a sister seduced and then discarded by the 
Duke; Giovanni Lampugnani thought himself despoiled of property by the 
same lord; together with Carlo \*isconti they had been trained by Niccolo 
iMontcno in Roman history and ideals, including tyrannicide from Brutus 
to Brutus. After imploring the help of the saints, the three youths entered 
the church of Sc, Stephen, where Galcazzo was worshiping, and stabbed 
bim to death (1476). Lampugnani and V'isconti were killed on the spot. 
Oigiati was tortured till almost every bone in his body was broken or tom 
from its socket; he was then Bayed alive; bur to his last breath he refused to 
repent, called upon pagan heroes and Qiristian saints to approve his deed, 
and died with a classic and Renaissance phrase on his lips; ^iforr acerbs^ 
jmm perpema—“Death is bitter, but fame is everlasting,’'" 

Galeazzo left his throne to a seven-year-old boy, Glangaleazzo Sforza. 
For three chaotic years Guclf and GhibcUine faefions competed in force 
and fraud to capture the regency. The victor w'as one of the most colorful 
and complex personalities in all the crowded gallery of the Renaissance. 
Lodovico Sforza w'as the fourth of Francesco Sforza’s sons. His father gave 
him the cognomen Mauro; his contemporaries jokingly transfonned this 
into ii “the .Moor”—because of his dark hair and eyes; he himself 

good-humoredly accepted the nickname, and Moorish emblems and cos¬ 
tumes became popular at his court. Other wits found in the name a syno¬ 
nym for the mulberry tree (in Italian. Tworo); thi too became a symbol for 
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him, made the mulberry color fashionable in Milan, and provided a cheme 
and motive for some of LxK)nardo‘s decorations in the Gastello rooms. 
Lodovico’s chief teacher was the scholar Filelfo, who gave him a rich 
grounding in the classics; hut hk mother Bianca w'amed the humanist that 
“we have princes to educate, not merely scholars”; and she saw to it that 
her sons should also be skilled in the arts of government and w ar. Lodo^co 
was seldom physically brave; but in him the intelligence of the Visconti 
freed itself from their cruelty, and with all his faults and sins, he became 
one of the most civilized men in history. 

He ivas not handsome; like most great men, he was spared this dbtracdng 
handicap. His face w'as too full, liis nose too long and curved, his chin too 
ample, his lips too firmly closed; and vet in the profile attributed to Bol- 
traffio, in the busts in Lyons and the Louvre, there is a quiet strength in 
the features, a sensitive inteUigeoce, an almost soft refinement. He earned 
the reputation of being the craftiest diplomat of his time, sometimes vacil¬ 
lating, often devious, not always scrupulous, ciccasionally unfaithful; these 
W'ere the common faults of Renaissance diplomacy; perhaps they are the 
hard necessities of all diplomacy. Net'erthclcss few Renaissance princes 
equaled him in mercy and generositj'; cruelty "was against hk grain, and 
countless men and women enjoyed his beneficence. Mild and courteous, 
sensually susceptible to every beauty and every art, imaginative and emo¬ 
tional and yet rarely losing perspective or his temper, skeptical and super¬ 
stitious, the master of millions and the slave of his astrologer—all this was 
Lodovico, the unstable culminating heir of clashing strains. 

For thirteen years (1481-94) he governed iMiian as regent for his nephew. 
Giangalcazzo Sforza W'as a timid retiring spirit, dreading the responsibilities 
of rule; he was subject to frequent illness, and incapable of serious affairs 
—mcapneissmiOf Guicciardini called him; he gave himself to amusement or 
idleness, and gladly left the administration of the state to the uncle whom 
he admired with cn^y and trusted with doubt. Lodovico resigned to him 
all the pomp and splendor of the ducal title and office; it was Gian who sat 
on the throne, received homage, and lived in regal luxury. But his wife, 
Isabella of Aragon, resented Lodovico’s retention of pow er, urged Gian to 
take the reins of office in his own hands, and begged her father Alfonso, 
heir to the throne of Naples, to come with his army and give her the powers 
of an actual ruler. 

Lodovico governed efficiently. .Around his summer cottage at Vigevano 
he developed a vast experimental farm and cattle-breeding station; ex|Jcri- 
tnents were made there in culrivating rice, the vine, and the mulberry tree; 
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the dairid made butter and cheese of such esrcllence as even Italy had 
never known before; the hclds and hills pastured z8,aoo oxen, cows, butfa- 
Idcs, sheep, and goats; the spacious stables sheltered the staUions and mares 
that bred the finest horses in Europe, Meanwhile, in Milan, the silk in¬ 
dustry employed rweniy thousand workers, and captured many foreign 
markets from Florence. Ironmongers, goldsmiths, woodcarvers, cnamelcrs, 
potters, mosaidsts, glass painters, perfumers, embroiderers, tapestry weav¬ 
ers, and makers of musical instruments contributed to the husv' din of 
Milanese industry, adorned the palaces and personages of the court with 
ornaments, and exported sufficient surplus to pay for the softer luxuries 
that came from the East. To ease the traffic of men and goods, and “give 
the people more light and air,''“ Lodovico had the principal streets widened; 
the avenues leading to the Casteilo were lined with palaces and gardens for 
the aristocracy; and the great cathedral, which now took its deffnitivc form, 
rose as a rival focus of the city’s throbbing life. Milan had in 1495 a popu¬ 
lation of some 118,000 souls.“ It prospered under Lodovico as not even 
under Giangaleazzo Visconti, but complaints were heard that the proffts of 
this ffourishiug economy went father to strengthen the regent and glorify 
his court than to raise the populace from its immemorial poverty. House¬ 
holders groaned at the heavy taxes, and riots of protest disturbed Cremona 
and Lodi. Lodovico answered that he needed the money to build new 
hospitals and care for the sick, to support the universities of Pavia and 
Milan, to finance experiments in agriculture, breeding, and industry, and 
to impress with the art and lavish magnificence of his court ambassadors 
whose governments respected only those states that were ricli and 
strong. 

Milan was not convinced, but it seemed to share Lodovico’s happiness 
when he brought to it as his bride the tenderest and most lovable of the 
Ferrara princesses (t 490 ' He made no pretense that he could match the 
vivacious virginity of Beatrice d'Este; he was already thirty-nine, and had 
scn'cd a number of mistresses, who had given him two sons and a daughter 
—the gentle Bianca whom he loved as his father had loved the passionate 
lady from whom she t<iok her name. Beatrice raised no difficulties about 
these usual preparations of the Renaissance male for monogamy; but when 
she reached Milan she was shocked to find her lord’s latest mistress, the 
beautiful Cecilia Gallcrani, still lodged in a Castcllo suite. Worse yet, 
Lodovico continued to ^dsit Cecilia for tw'o months after his marriage; he 
explained to the Ferrarese ambassador that he had not the heart to send 
away the cultured poetess who had so graciously entertained his body and 
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soul. Beatrice threatened to return to Ferrara; Ludovico yielded, and per¬ 
suaded Count Bcrganiini to marry Cecilia. 

Beatrice was a girl of fourteen when she came to Lodovico. She was 
nor especially pretty; her charm lav in the innocent gaiety with which she 
approached and appropriated life. She had grown up at Naples and learned 
its joyous way's; she had left it before it could spoil her guilelessness, but 
it had imparted to her a carefree extravagance which now, in the lap of 
Ludovico's wealth, so indulged itself that Milan caller her innimtissnna del 
madly in love with lu.Kury.“ Everybody forgave her, for she dif¬ 
fused such innocent merriment—"spending day and night," reports a con¬ 
temporary' chronicler,'* “in singing and dancing and all manner of delights" 
—that the whole court caught her spirit, and joy w-as unconfined. The 
grave Lodovico, some months after their marriage, fell in love with her, 
and confessed for a while that all power and wisdom were negligible things 
beside his new felicity. Under h» care she added graces of mind to the lure 
of her youthful esprit: she learned to make Latin speeches, dizzied her head 
with affairs of state, and at times served her lord well as an irresistible ajn- 
bassadtess. Her letters to her still more famous sister, IsabeUa d’Este, are 
fragrant flowers in the iMachiavcIlian jungle of Renaissance strife.“ 

W'ith playful Beatrice to Icild the dance, and hard-working Lodovico to 
pay the bills, the court of Milan became now the most splendid not only in 
Italy but in all Europe. The Gastello Sforzesco expanded to its fullest glory, 
with its majestic central tower, its endless maze of ]u.xuriou£ rooms, its inlaid 
floors, its Stained-glass windows, its embroidered cushions and Persian car¬ 
pets, its tapestries telling again the legends of Troy and Rome; here a ceiling 
by Leonardo, there a statue by Cristoforo Solan or Crisioforo Romano, and 
almost every where some luscious relic of Greek or Roman or Italian art. In 
that resplendent setting scholars mingled with warriors, poets with philoso¬ 
phers, artists with generals, and all ^^'itb women whose natural charms were 
enhanced by every refinement of cosmetics, jewelry, and dress. The men, 
even the soldiers, were carefully coiffured and richly garbed. Orchestras 
play'cd a combination of musical instruments, and song 6lied the halls. 
While Florence trembled before Savonarola and burned the vanities of love 
and art, music and louse morals reigned In Lodovico's capital. Husbands 
connived at their wives’ amours in exchange for their own excursions." 
Masked balls were frequent, and a thousand gay costumes covered a multi¬ 
tude of sins. Men and w'omcn danced and sang as if poverty were not 
stalking the city walls, as if France were not planning to invade Italy, as 
if Naples were not plotting the ruin of Milan. 
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Bemurdino Cbrio, who came from his native Como to thk court, de¬ 
scribed it with classic flourishes in his lively Hist&rsa di AUlmo {c. 1500): 


The court of our princes was splendid exceedingly, full of new 
fashions, dresss^ and delights. NevcrthelciiS, at this time virtue was 
so much lauded on every side that jMinerva had set up great rivalry 
wath Venus, and each sought to nmke her school the raosr briUtant, 

To that of Cupid came the most beaudhil youths. Fathers yielded to 
it dieir daughters^ husbands their waives, brothers their sisters, and so 
thonghtlessly did they thus flock to the amorous hall that it was 
reckoned a srupendous thing by those who had understanding. AlU 
oerva, she too, sought with all her might to adorn her gentle Acad¬ 
emy, Wherefore that glorious and most illustiious Prince Lodovico 
Sforza had called into hb pay—as far as from the uitermost parts of 
Europe—men mo^ exccllcnc in knowledge and axL Fiert was the 
learning of Greece, here Latin verse and prose flourished resplend- 
cntly, here were the poetic Musesj hither the masters of the sculp- 
coris art and those foremejst in painting had gathered from dbtant 
countries, and here soogs and sweet sounds of everj’’ kind and such 
dulcet harmonics were heard, chat they seemed to have descended 
from Heaven itself upon this excelling court. 

Perhaps it was Beatrice who, in the fen-'or of maternal love, brought 
disaster to Lodovico and Italy. In 1493 she bore him a son, who was named 
Maximilian after his godfather, the heir apparent to the Imperial throne. 
Beatrice wondered what her future, and the boy's, would be should Lodo¬ 
vico die. For her lord had no legal right to rule .Mihin; Giangaleazzo Sforza, 
with Neapolitan aid, might at any moment depose, exile, or kill him^ and if 
Gian should inanage to have a son, the duchy would presumably descend 
to that son. regardless of Lodovico's fare. Lodovico, sjTnpathizing with 
these w^orries, sent a secret embassy to King Maximilian, offering him his 
niece, Bianca Alaria Sforza, in marriage, w ith a tempting dowry of 400,000 
ducats ($5,000,000), provided that MaximLlian, on becoming emperor, 
would confer upon Lodorico the title and powers of duke of Milan. Maxi¬ 
milian agreed* We should add chat the emperors, who had given the ducal 
title CO the ruling \TscontL had refused to sanction its assumprion by the 
Sforzas* Legally Milan w^as still subject to Imperial authority. 

Giangaleazzo was too busy with his dogs and doctors to bother his head 
w'ith these developments, but hk fuming Label la sensed their trend, and 
renewed her pleas to her father. In January, 1494, Alfonso became King 
of Naples, and adopted a policy frankly hostile to the regent of Milan. 
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Pope Alexander VI was not only allied with Naples, he was anxious to 
unite the town of Forli—then ruled by a SfotTa—with other cities in a 
powerful papal state, Lorenzo dc' Aledici, who had been friendly to Lodo- 
vico, had died in 1491. Driven to desperate measures to protect himself, 
Lodovico allied Milan with France, and consented to give Charles VUI and 
the French army an unhindered passage through uorthwesrern Italy when 
Charles should undertake to assert his rights to the Neapolitan throne. 

So the French came, Lodovico played host to Charles, and bade him 
Godspeed on his expedition against Naples. W^hilc the French marched 
south Giangaleazzo Sfoiza died of a combination of ailments. Lodovico 
was wrongly suspected of poisorang him, but gave some support to the 
rumor by the haste with which he had hunself invested with the ducal title 
(1495). Meanw'hlle Louis, Duke of Orleans, invaded Italy with a second 
French army, and announced that he wotdd take .Milan as hb rightful pos¬ 
session through his descent from Giangalcazzo \ iscond. Lodovico saw 
now that he had made a tragic error in welcoming Cliarlcs, Swiftly revers¬ 
ing his policy, he helped to form, with Venice, Spain, Alexander VT, and 
Ma-ximilian, a “Holy League" to expel the French from the peninsula. 
Charles hastily retraced his steps, sulFered an indecisive defeat at Fomovo 
(1495), and barely managed to bring his battered army back to France. 
Louis of Orleans decided to wait for a better day. 

Lodovico prided himself on the apparent success of his tortuous policy; 
he had taught Alfonso a lesson, had foiled Orleans, and liad led the League 
to victory. His position now seemed safe; he relaxed the vigilance of his 
diplomacy, and again enjoyed the splendor of his court and the liberties of 
his youth. Wlicn Beatrice became pregnant a second time he freed her 
from marital obligations, and formed a liaison with Lucrezia Crivelli 
(1496). Beatrice bore his Infideiiiy with impatient grief; she no longer 
spread song and merriment about her, but immersed herself in her rwo sons, 
Lodovico vacillated between his mistress and his wife, pleading that he 
loved both. In 1497 Beatrice was a third time confined in childbirth. She 
was delivered of a stillborn son; and half an hour bter, after great agony, 
she died, aged tw'ency-two- 

From that moment everything changed in the city and the Duke. The 
people, says a contemporary, “showed such grief as had never been known 
before in Milan.” The court put on mourning; Lucrezia Crivelli fled into 
obscuiitv; Lodovico, overcome wnth remorse and sorrow, passed days in 
solitude and prayer; and the strong man who had hardly thought of religion 
now asked for only one boon—t^t he might die, sec Beatrice again, cam 
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her forgiveness, and regain her love. For two weeks he refused to receive 
officials, his envoi's, or his children; he attended three Masses daily, and 
daily visited the tomb of his wife in the church of Santa xMaria delle Graiue. 
He cotnmissioned Cristoforo Solari to carve a recumhent effigy of Beatrice; 
and as he wished, when dead, to he buried with her in one tomb, he asked 
that his own effigy should be placed beside here. It was so done; and that 
simple monument in the Certosa di Pavia still commemorates the brief 
bright day that for Lodoshco and Milan, as svell as for Beatrice and Leo¬ 
nardo, had now come to an end. 

ITie tragedy ripened rapidly. In 1498 the Duke of Orleans became 
Louis XII of France, and ai once reaffirmed his intention of taking .Milan. 
Lodovico sought allies, but found none; Venice bluntly reminded him of 
bis invitarion to Qiarles VIIL He gave command of his army to Galeazzo 
tfi San Severino, who was too handsome for a general; Galeazzo fled at 
sight of the enemy, and the French marched unhindered upon Milan. 
Lodorico appointed his crusted frieud Bernardino da Cortc to guard the 
svcll'fortified Castello, and bade him hold it dll Lodovico could secure aid 
from Maximilian, Then Lodovico, in dhguise and through a hundred vicis¬ 
situdes, made his way (September 2, 1499) to Innsbruck and Ma.’draifian. 
When Gian Trivulzio, a Milanese general whom Lodovico had offended, 
led the French Into .Milan, Bernardino surrendered the CasceIJo and its 
treasures to him without resistance for a bribe of 150,000 ducats (^1,875,- 
000). “Since Judas,” mourned Lodovico, “there was no greater treason,”” 
and all Italy agreed with him. 

Louis bade Tritmlzio make the conquered pay for the conquest; the gen¬ 
eral leried heavy taxes; the French soldiers behaved with coarse insolence; 
the people began to pray for Lodovico's return. He came, with a small 
force of Swiss, German, and Italian mercenaries; the French troops retired 
into the Gastello, and Lodovico entered Milan in triumph (February 5, 
1500). During his brief stay there a distinguished French prisoner was 
brought to him, the Chevalier Bayard, renowned for courage and courtes}'; 
Lodovico restored to him his sword and horse, freed him, and sent him back 
under escort to the French camp. The French did not return the courtesy; 
the garrison m the Castello bombarded the streets of jMilan until Lodovico’ 
to protect or appease the population, changed his headquarters to Pavia! 
His funds began to run out, and he fell behind in paying his troops. They 
proposed to compensate themselves by pillaging the Italian towns, and 
fumed when he forbade them. He engaged Gianfranccsco Gonzaga, hus¬ 
band of Beatrice’s sister Isabella, to lead his little army; Francesco agreed. 
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but secretly negotiated with the French.” ^^Tien the French appeared at 
Novara, Lodo\Hco led his motley force to battle; it turned at the first shock 
and fled; its leaders arranged tenns with the French; and when Lodovico 
tried to escape in disguise his Swiss mercenaries betrayed him to the enemy 
(April 10, 1500). He accepted his fate quietly, merely asking that his copy 
of The Dkine Cofttedy should be brought to him from his libraiy in Pavia. 
White-haired but still proud, he was led through hostile mocking crowds 
in the streets of Lyons, and was imprisoned in the castle of Lys-Saint- 
Georges in Berry. Louis Xll refused to see him, and ignored the pleas of 
die Emperor Maidinilkn to set the broken captive free, but he allowed 
Lodovico ro stroll in the castle grounds, to fish in the moat, and to receive 
friends. WTien Lodovico fell seriously ill Louis sene him his own doctor, 
Maitie Salomon, and brought one of Lodovico’s dwarfs from Milan to 
amuse him. In 1504 he transferred Lodovico to the chateau of Loches. and 
allowed him still wider liberty. In 1508 Lodovico tried to escape; he made 
his way out of the castle precincts in a load of straw; he lost himself in the 
wood& was tracked by bloodhounds, and thereafter suffered a stricter 
imprisonment. He was deprived of books and writing materials, and was 
confined in a subterranean dungeon. There, on May 17, 1508, b a dark 
solitude ail the world away from the bright life of his once gay capital, 
Lodovico, aged fifty-seven, dicd.“ 

He had sinned against man and woman and Italy, bur he had loved 
beauty, and had cherished the men who brought art and music, |.>oetry 
and learning to Milan, Said one of Italy's greatest historians, Girolamo 
Tiraboschi, a century ago; 


If we consider the uiimense nural«:r of learned men who flocked 
to his court from ail parts of Italy in the certainty of receiving great 
honors and rich rewards; if we recall how many fatuous architects 
and painters he invited to Milan, and how many noble buildings he 
raised; how he built and endowed the magnificent University of 
Pavia, and opened schools of cvet^' kind of science in Milan; if be¬ 
sides all this we read the splendid eulogies and dedicatory epistles 
addressed to him by scholars of every nationality, we feel inclined 
to prononnee him ^e best prince that ever lived.** 


Vi. lETTERS 

Lodovico and Beatrice gathered about them many poets, but life was too 
pleasant at this court to inspire in a poet the arduous and persevering de* 
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vorion that produces 1 masterpiece. Seraiirio of Aquila was short and ogly, 
bur his lyrics, sung by himself to the lute he played, were a deliglir to 
Beatrice and her friends. W'hen she died he slipped away from Milan, 
unable to bear the heavy silence of rooms that had rung unrh her laughter 
and known the lighmess of her feer. Lodovico invited the Tuscan pets 
Camclli and Bellincione to his court in the hope that they would reJine the 
rude diction of Lombardy. The result was a war of Tuscan vs. Lombard 
poets, in W'hich ^'cnomous sonnets ousted honest poetry. Bellincione was 
so quarrelsome that when he died a rival wrote an inscription for his tomb, 
warning the passer-by to tread quietly, lest the corjisc should rise and bite 
him. Therefore Lodovico made a Lombard, Gasparo Visconti, his court 
poet. In 1496 Visconti presented to Beatrice 143 sonnets, and other poems, 
\i’ritten in letters of silver and gold on ivory vellum, lUuiTunaccd with deb- 
cate miniatures, and bound in silver-gik boards enameled with flowers. He 
was a real poet, but time has withered liim. He loved Petrarch, and engaged 
in an earnest but friendly debate with Bramantc, in verse, on the relative 
merits of Petrarch and Dante, for the great architect loved to think himself 
a pet as well. Such jousts of rhyme were a favorite amusement of Renais¬ 
sance courts; almost everybody took part in them, and even generals be¬ 
came sonneteers. The best peuvs written under the Sfoizas were those 
of a polished courtier, Niccolo da Correggio; he had come to Milan in 
Beatrice’s bridal train, and had been detained there by love for her and 
Lodovico; he served them as poet and diplomat, and composed his noblest 
verses on Beatrice’s death. Lodovico's mistress, Cecilia Gallerani, heiself 
a poetess, presided over a distinguished salon of pets, scholars, statesmen, 
and philosophers. All the refinements of life and culture that marked the 
eighteenth century in France flourLshed in Lodovice’s Milan. 

Lodovico did not match Lorenzo’s interest in scholarship, nor his dis- 
crimination in patronage; he brought a hundred scholars to his city, but 
ihcir learned intercourse produced no oucEtanding native savant, Francesco 
Filelfo, w'ho made all Italy resound with his erudition and vituperation, was 
born in Tolcnrino, studied at Padua, became a professor there at eighteen, 
taught for a while at Venice, and rejoiced at the opportunity to visic Con¬ 
stantinople as secretary ro the Venetian consulate (1419). There he studied 
Greek under John Chrysoloras. married John’s daughter, and served for 
years as a minor ofEciLil at the ByEanrine court. When he returned to 
V^enicc he was an ex pit Hellenist; he boasted, with some truth, that no 
other Italian had so thorough a knowledge of classic letters and tongues; 
he wrote poetry, and delivered orations, in Greek and Latin; and Venice 
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paid, him, as professor of those languages and rheir lircraturc, the unusually 
high stipend of 500 sequins (Ji 1,500) a year, A still fatter fee Juied him to 
Florence (1419), where he became a scholastic lion. “The whole city,” he 
assured a friend, “rums to look at me.. .. My name is on every Up, Not 
only civic leaders, but women of the noblest birth make way for me, paying 
me so much respect that I am ashamed of their worship. My audience num- 
beis every day four hundred persons, mostly men advanced in years, and of 
the dignity of senators.All this soon ended, for Filelfo had a flair for 
quarreling, and alienated the very men—Niccolo dc' Niccoli, Ambrogio 
Traversari, and others—who had invited him to Florence. When Q)simo 
de' Medici was imprisoned in the Palazzo V'ecchio, Filelfo urged the gov- 
emment to put him to death; when Cosimo triumphed Filelfo fled. For six 
years he taught at Siena and Bologna; finally (1440) Filippo Maria Visconti 
drew him to Milan with the unprecedented fee of 750 florins per year. 
There Filelfo spent the remainder of his long and tempestuous career. 

He was a man of aw^esomc energy. He lectured four hours a day, in 
Greek, Latin, or Italian, cxjmunding the classics or Dante or Perrarch; he 
delivered public orations for governmental ceremonies or private celebra¬ 
tions; he wrote a Latin epic on Francesco Sforza, ten “decades” of satires, 
ten “books” of odes, and nventy-four hundred lines of Greek poetry. He 
composed ten thousand lines De seriii ci iocis (1465), which were never 
printed and are often unprintable. He buried two wives, married a third, 
and had twenty-four children in addition to the bastards that plagued his 
infidelities. Amid these labors he found time to carry on gigantic literary 
wars with poets, politicians, and humanists. Despite his handsome salary 
and incidental fees, he pled intermittent poverty, and asked his patrons, in 
classic couplets, for money, food, clothing, horses, and a cardinal's hat. He 
made the mistake of including Po^o among his targets, and found that 
jolly scoundrel his master in scurrility.* 

Even so, his learning made him the most sought-for scholar of the age. 
In 1453 Pope Nicholas V, receiving him in the Vatican, gave him a purse of 
500 ducats ({t2,5c»); Alfonso 1 ar Naples crowned him poet laureate and 
knighted him; Duke Borso was his host at Ferrara, the Marchese Lodovico 
Gonzaga at iVlantua, the dictator Sigismondo Molatesta at Rimini, When 
the death of Francesco Sforza, and the ensuing chaos, made his position in¬ 
secure in Milan, he had no difficulty securing a post in the LFniversity of 

* A pfrdqus but untTnruJicabEe simple by Foggio dboui iutjue 

nwffTore prtcitw, miff? CMctia, filiim ttbi nuptiii Jtdit a t< €or- 

IS exiithm hitegfA^ ne pilum nbi abr^imm sh iUms nstiimi 
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Rome. But the papal treasurer was remiss in his paymcnis, and Filelfo re- 
cunicd to Milan. N^ei'cnhcless he longed to end his days near Lorenzo dc’ 
Medici, to be one of the illustrious group that surrounded the grandson of 
the man whom he had nominated for death. Lorenzo forgave him, and 
offered him the chair of Greek literature in Florence, Filelfo was so poor 
now that the government of Milan had to lend him money for the trip. 
He managed to reach Florence, but died of dysentery a fortnight after his 
arrival, aged eighty-three ((481). His career is one of a hundred (hat, 
taken together, convey the unique aroma of the Italian Renjussance, in 
which scholarship could be a passion, and literature could be war. 


vn. ART 

Despotism was a boon to Italian art. A dozen rulers competed in seeking 
architects, sculptors, and painters to adorn their capitals and their memory; 
and in tlus rivalry they spenr such sums as democracy rarely spares to 
beauty, and such as would never have been available to an had the proceeds 
of human labor and genius been equirably shared. The result was, in Ren¬ 
aissance Italy, an an of courtly distinction and aristocratic taste, bur too 
often circumscribed, in form and theme, to the needs of secular potentates 
or ecclesiastical powers. The noblest art is that w'hich, out of the toil and 
contributions of mulrirudes, creates for them a common gift and glory; 
such were the Gothic cathedrals and the temples of classic Greece and 
Rome. 

Every critic denounces the duomo of Milan as a plethora of ornament 
confusing structural line; but the people of Milan have for five centuries 
gathered fondly in its cool immensity, and, even m this doubting day, cher¬ 
ish it as their collective achievement and pride, Giangaleazzo Visconti 
began it (1386), and planned ft on a scale befitting the capital of the united 
Italy of his dreams; 40,000 people should find room there ro worship God 
and admire Gian. Tradition tells how, at that time, the women of Milan 
were afflicted with a mysterious disease in their pregnancies, and many 
of their babies died in infancy; Gian himself mourned three sons painfully 
bom and all soon dead; and he dedicated the great shrine as an offering 
Ahrijenascenti, “to Mary in her birth,'* praying that he might have an heir, 
and that the mothers of Milan might bear a wholesome progeny. He sum¬ 
moned architects from France and Gennany as well as from Italy; the 
northerners dictated the Gothic sylc, the Italians lavished ornament; har¬ 
mony of style and form faded in a conflict of counsels and two centuries of 
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delay; the mood and lasic of the world changed during the process; and 
those who finished the structure no longer felt as th<«c who had begun it. 
When Guuigaleazxo died (1402) only the walls had been built; then the 
work marked rime for lack of funds. Lodovico called in liramante, Leo- 
nardo, and others to design a cupola that should bring the proud wilderness 
of pinnacles to some crouTiing umtj''; their ideas were rejected; finally 
(1490) Giovanni Antonio Amadeo Mas drawTi from his labors on the 
Certosa di Pavia, and was given full charge of the whole cathedral enter¬ 
prise. He and most of his aides were rather sculptors than architects; they 
could not bear that any surface should remain uncaiv'ed ur unadorned. He 
consumed in the task the last thirty y^cars of his life (1490-1523:); even so 
the cupola was not finished till 1759; and the fa^de. begun in tdtd, was not 
completed till Napoleon made that consurnmation an imperial command 
(1809). 

In l..odovico’s day it wa^ the second largest church in the world, covering 
130,000 square feet; today it yields the specious honor of size to St. Peter’s 
and the cathedral of Seville; but it is still proud <jf irs length and breadth 
{486 by 189 feet), its heighr of 354 feet from the ground to the head of the 
Virgin on the spire of the cupola, the t35 pinnacles that splinter its glory, 
and the 1300 statues that people its pinnacles, pillars, u-alls, and roof. All 
of it—even the roof—was built of white marble laboriously' transported 
from a dozen quarries in Italy. The facade is too low for its M'idth, and yet 
hides the exquisite cupola. One must be poLsed in midair to see this maze of 
praying stalagmites rising from the earth; or one must travel again and again 
around the great dolmen, amid a shower of buttresses, to fee) the ejttrava- 
gant majesty of the mas; or one must come through the narrow and sU'arni- 
ing streets of the city, and suddenly emerge into the vast open square of the 
Piazza del Duomo, to catch the full splendor of facade and spire turning the 
sun of Italy into a radiance of stone; or one must crowd with the people 
through the poreals on some holy day, and let all those spaces, pillars, capi¬ 
tals, arches, vaults, statues, altars, and colored panes convey without words 
the my'stery of faith, hope, and adoration. 

As the cathedral is the monument of Glangaleazzo Visconti, and the 
Certosa of Pavia is the shrine of Lodovico and Ehratrice, so the Ospedale 
Maggiore, or Great Hospital, is the simple and stately memorial of Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza. To design it in a manner “worthy of the ducal dominion and 
of so great and illustrious a city,** Sfurza brought in from Florence (1456) 
Antonio Avcrulino, knovvn as Filarctc, w'ho chose for it a stately form of 
Lombard Romanesque. Bramante, the probable architect of the inner court 
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or cortUe, faced ihis with a double ricr of round arches, each tier sur- 
mounted by an elegant cornice. The Great Hospital remained one of 
Milan’s chief glories till the Second World War left most of it in ruins. 

In the judgment of Lodovico and Iris coun the supreme artist in Milan 
was not Leonardo but Brantanre, for Leonardo revealed only a part of him¬ 
self to his dme. Bom at Cased Durante near Urbino, Donato d’Agnolo 
began his career as a painter, and received the nickname Bramante as mean¬ 
ing one consumed with insatiable desires. He W'ent to Mantua to study with 
Mancegnaj he leamed enough to paint some mediocre fr^coes, and a splen¬ 
did portrait of the mathematician Luca Pacioli. Perhaps in Mantua he met 
Leon Battista Alberti, w-ho was designing the church of Sant’ Andrea; in 
any case repeated experiments in perspective led Bramante from painting 
to architecture. In 1472 he was in Milan, studying the cathedral with the 
intensity of a man resolved to do great things. About 1476 he was given a 
chance to show his mettle by designing the chufeh of Santa Maria around 
the little church of San Sadro. In this modest masterpiece he revealed his 
peculiar architectural style—semicircular apses and sacristies, octagonal cu¬ 
polas, and circular domes, all crowned with elegant cornices, and all 
crowded one upon another in an engaging ensemble. Lacking space for an 
apse, Bramante, frolicking wdth perspective, painted the wall behind the 
altar with a pictured apse whose converging lines gave the full illusion 
of spatial depth. To the church of Santa Alaria delle Crazic he added an 
apse, a cupola, and the handsome cloister porticoes that w'crc another 
casualty of the Second World War. After Lodovico fell Bramante went 
south, ready to tear down and rebuild Rome. 

The sculptors at Lodovico’s coun were not such giants as Donatello and 
Michelangelo, but they carved for the Cenosa, the cathedral, and the pal¬ 
aces a hundred figures with fascinating grace. Cristoforo Solari the hunch¬ 
back (if Gebbo) will be renrembered as long as his tomb of Lodovico and 
Beatrice survives. Gian Cristoforo Romano won all hearts by his gentle 
manner and beautiful singing; he w-as a major sculptor at the Certosa, but 
after Beatrice died he yielded to a year of urging and went to Mantua. 
There he carved for Isabella the pretty doorway of her Paradiso study, and 
cut her likeness in one of the finest medallions of the Renaissance. Then he 
moved on to Urbino to work for the Duchess Elisabetra Gonzaga, and be¬ 
came a leading figure in Castiglione’s Cotirtier. The greatest medallion 
carver of Milan was Oistoforo Poppa, nicknamed Caradosso, who cut the 
gleaming gems that Beatrice wore, and earned the envy of 
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There were good painrers in Milan a generation before Leonardo came. 
Vincenzo Foppa, bom at Brescia and formed in Padua, worked chiefly in 
Milan^ his frescoes in Sant' Eustorgio were renow'ned in their day, and his 
Atartyrdom of St. Sebamm sriJl adorns a CastcUo wall. His follower Am- 
brogio Borgognone has left os a more pleasing legacy: Madonnas in the 
Brcra and Ambrosiana galleries at Milan, in Turin, and Berlin, all in the 
pure tradition of warm piety; a delectable portrait of Giangaleazzo Sforza 
as a child, in the Wallace Collection in London; and, in the church of the 
Incoronata at Lodi, an Airtnaicimon which is one of the most successful 
renderings of char difliculc theme, Ambrogio de Predis was court painter to 
Lodovico when Leonardo arrived; he seems to have had a brush in Leo¬ 
nardo's Kirgio of the Rocks; he may have painted the captivating angel 
musicians in the London National Ellery; but his Encst relics are mo 
portraits now in the Ambrosiana: one of a very serious young man, identity 
unknown;* the other of a young woman, now generally identified with 
Lodovico's natural daughter Bianca. Rarely has an artist caught the con¬ 
flicting charms of a girl innocently demure and yet proudly conscious of 
her simple beauty. 

The cities subject to Milan suffered from the luring of their talent to the 
capital, but several of them managed ro earn a place in the history of art, 
Como was not satisfied to be merely a Milanese gate to the lake that gave sc 
fame; it was proud, too, of its I'orre del Comune, its Brulctto, above all of 
its majestic marble cathedral. The superb CJothic fagade rose under the 
Sforza rule (1457-87); Bramantc designed a pretty doorway on the south 
side, and on the cast Cristoforo Solari built a charming apse in Braiuantean 
style. More interesting than these features is a pair of statues adjoining the 
mam portal: on the left Pliny the Elder, on. the right Pliny the Younger, 
ancient citizens of Como, civilized pagans finding a place on a Christian 
cathedral fagade in the tolerant days of Lodovico the Moor. 

The jew’el of Bergamo was the Cappella Colleoni. The Vencrian con- 
dottiere, bom here, desired a chapel to receive his bones, and a sculptured 
cenotaph to commemorate his victories. Giovanni Antonio Amadeo de¬ 
signed the chapel and the tomb wdth splendor and taste; and Sisms Siry of 
Nuremberg surmounted the sepulcher with an equestrian statue in wood, 
which would have won a wider fame had not Vcrrcxrchio casr the great 
captain in prouder bronze, Bergamo was too near to Milan to keep its paint- 

* Thji poimit is by same snidoiB uenbed lo Leonardo dn S'tnci, and way rtpresear 
Franchinn Ga^uri, a mncicHii «t Lodovkoli courc. 
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era home; buc one of them, Andrea Previtali, after studying \inth Giovanni 
Bellini in Venice, returned to Bergamo {1513) to bequeath to it some paint¬ 
ings of exemplary pietj'' and modest excellence. 

Brescia, subject at times to Venice, at times to Milan, held a balance be¬ 
tween the two influences, and developed its owm school of art. After dLs- 
seminating his talent among half a dozen cities, Vincenzo Foppa returned to 
spend his declining years in his native Brescia. His pupil Vincenzo Civer- 
chio shared with Fiorkno Ferramolo the honor of forming the Brescian 
school. Girolamo Romani, called Romanino, studied with Ferramolo, later 
in Padua and V^enice; then, making Brescia his center, he painted there, and 
m other towns of northern Italy, a long series of frescoes, altarpicces, and 
portraits, excellent in color, less laudable in line; let us name only the vlflr- 
donjiii (Old Child, in a tnagnifleent frame by Stefano Lamberri. in the 
church of San Francesco. His pupil Alessandro Bonvicino, known as 
Moretto da Brescia, brought this dynasty to its zenith by blending the 
sensuous glory of the Venetians with the warm rcligiotis sentiment that 
marked Brescian painting to its end. In the church of SS. Nazaro e Celso, 
where Titian placed an Amiujjciation, Moretto painted an equally beautiful 
Corovatiev of the Virgin, whose archangel rivals in delicacy of form and 
feature the most graceful figures of Correggio. Like Titian he could paint, 
w'hcn he w'ished, an appetizing Venas; and liis Salottie, instead of revealing 
a murderess by proxy, shows us one of the sw'eeicst, gentlest faces in the 
whole gamut of Renaissance art. 

Cremona gathered her life around her ttvelfth-cenrury cathedral and its 
adjoining Torrazo—a campanile almost challenging Giottos and ihc Gi- 
ralda. Within the ditomo Giovanni dc* Sacchi—named II Pordenone from 
his native town—painted his masterpiece, fesns Citrryrag His Cross. Three 
remarkable families contributed successive generations of talent to Cremo- 
nese painting: the Bembi (Bonifazio, Benedetto, Gian Francesco), the Boc- 
caccini, and the Campi. Boccaccio Boccaccini, after studying in Venice 
and burning his lingers m a competition with Michelangelo in Rome, re¬ 
turned to Cremona and won acclaim by his frescoes of the Viniin In the 
Cathedral; and his son Caimllp conrinued his e.\C'eIlence. In like manner the 
w'ork of Galeazzo Campi was carried on by his sons Giuljo and Antonio, 
and by Giulio’s pupil Bernardino Campi. Galeazzo designed the church of 
Santa Maigherita in Cremona, and then painted in it a magnificent Presenta¬ 
tion in the Tetnple, So the arts, in Renaissance Italy, tended to mate in one 
mind, and flowered under geniuses of such versatility as not even Feiiclean 
Greece had known. 
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Leonardo da Vinci 

1452-1519 
I. development: 1451-1482 

T he most fasckiadn^ figure of the Reiuissance was bom on April 15, 
1452 near the village of Vind, some sL\iy miles from Florence. His 
mother was a peasant girl, Caterina, who had not bothered to marry his 
father. Her seducer, Piero d’Antonio, was a Florentine attorney of some 
means. In the year of Leonardo’s birch Piero married a woman of his own 
rank. Caterina had to be content wnth a peasant husband; she yielded her 
pretty love child to Piero and his wife; and Leonardo was brought op in 
semiaristocraric comfort without maternal love. Perhaps in that early en¬ 
vironment he acquired his taste for fine clothing, and his aversion to 
women. 

He went to a neighborhood school, took fondly to mathematics, music, 
and drawings and delighted his father by his singing and his playing of the 
lute. In order to draw well he studied all things in nature with curiosity, 
patience, and care; science and art, so remarkably united in his mind, bad 
there one origin—detailed observation. When he was turning fifteen his 
father took him to Verrocchio’s studio in Florence, and persuaded that 
versatile artist to accept him as an apprentice. All the educated world 
knows Vasari’s srorv of how Leonardo painted the angel at the left in Ver¬ 
rocchio’s Baptism of Christ, and how the master was so ovenv helmed by 
the beauty of the figure that he gave up painting and devoted himself to 
sculpture. Probably this abdication is a post-mortem legend; Verrocchio 
made several pictures after the Baptimt. Perhaps in these apprentice days 
Leonardo painted the Ajmanchstion in the Louvre, with its awkward angel 
and its stanled maid. He could hardly have learned grace from Verroc¬ 
chio. 

Meanwhile Ser Piero prospered, bought several properties, moved his 
family to Florence (1469), and married four wives in turn. The second 
was only ten years older than Leonardo. When the third presented Piero 
with a child Leonardo eased the congestion by going to live with V'erroc- 
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chso. In that year (1472) he was admitted to membership in the Company 
of St. Luke. This guild, composed chiefly of apothecaries, physicians, and 
ardsts, had its headquarrers in the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. Pre¬ 
sumably Leonardo found there some oppommirics to study tncciml as 
well as external anatomy. Perhaps in those years he—or was it he?— 
painted the gaunt anatomical St. Jerome ascribed to him m the V'^atican 
Gallery. And it ivas probably he who, toward 1474, painted the colorful 
and imniature AnnuTJciation of the Uffizi. 

A week before his tw'enty-fourth birthday Leonardo and three other 
youths were summoned before a committee of the Florentine Signory to 
answer a charge of having had homosexual relations. The result of this 
summons is unknown, On June 7, 1456, the accusation was repeated; the 
committee imprisoned Leonardo briefiy, released him, and dismissed the 
charge as unproved.^ Unquestionably he was a homoscjfuaJ. As soon as 
he could afford to have his own studio he gathered handsome young men 
about him; he took some of them with him on his migrations from city 
to city; he referred to one or another of them in his manuscripts as mtaittis- 
smio or ranrrmto—"most beloved," “dearest.’” What his intimate relations 
with these youths were we do not know; some passages in his notes suggest 
a distaste for sexual congress in any form,* Leonardo nught reasonably 
doubt why he and a few others had been singled our for public accusation 
when homosexuality was so w idespread in the Italy of the time. He never 
forgave Florence for rhe indignity of his arrest. 

Apparently he took the matter more seriously than the city did. A 
year after the accusarion he was Invired, and agreed, to accept a studio in 
the Medici gardens; and in 1478 the Signory itself asked him to paint an 
alrarpicce for the chapel of Sc. Bernard in the Palazzo Vecchio. For some 
reason he did not carry out the assignment; Ghirlandaio took it over; 
Filippino Lippi completed it Nevertheless the Signory soon gave him- 
and Botticelli—another commission; ti> paint—we cannot say to the life- 
full-length portraits of two men hanged for the conspiracy of the Pazzi 
against Lorenzo and GiuUano de’ jMedici. Leonardo, with his half-morbid 
interest in human deformity and suffering, may have felt some fascination 
tn the gruesome task. 

But indeed he w-as interested in evcrynhing. All postures and actions of 

* "And they will po wfld tet the thinji tfiir ait most beautiful m swk afitr, m 
end malre use of thnr vikst parts. . , ,■ Tbe act of poHrcatkin and the members cmolnved 
therein aie so rcmlsiire that if k « ck not for (he beauty of the faces, and the aduinineut nf 
tbe Bctoni, and the peni-iip impyJse, moire would lose the human species,"* 
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tKc human body, all expressions of the face in youn^ and old, all the organs 
and movements of animals and plants from the waving of wheat in the 
field to the fiighr of birds in the air, all the tr^'clical erosion and elevation 
of mountains, all the currents and eddies of water and wind, the moods of 
the weather, the shades of the atmosphere, and the inexhaustible kaleido¬ 
scope of the sky—all these seemed endlessly wonderful to him; repetidon 
never dulled for him their marvel and mystery; he filled thousands of pages 
with observations concerning them, and drawTngs of their myriad forms. 
When the monks of San Scopeto asked him to paint a picture for their 
chapel (14SI)» made so many sketches for so many features and forms 
of it that he lost himself in the details, and never finished The Adoration 
of the d/jg/. 

Nevertheless it is one of his greatest paintings. The plan from which he 
ilcvelopcd it was drawn on a strictly geometrical pattem of perspective, 
with the whole space divided into diminishing squares; the mathemadclan 
in Leonardo always competed— often co-operated—with the artist. But 
the artist was already developed; the Virgin had the pose and features that 
she would keep in Leonardo’s work to the end; the Magi were drawn with 
a remarkable understanding—for a youth—of character and expression b 
old men; and the “Philosopher” at the left was literally a brown study of 
half-skeptical meditation, as if the painter hud so soon come to view the 
Christian story with a spirit unwillingly Incredulous and sdtl devout. And 
around these figures half a hundred otiters gathered, as if every kind of 
man and woman had hurried to this crib seeking hungrily the meaning of 
life and some Light of the World, and finding the answer in a stream 
of births. 

The unfinished masterpiece, almost erased by time, hangs in the UfHzi 
at Florence, but it was Filippino Lippi who executed the paindng ac¬ 
cepted by the Scopecini brotherhood. To begin, to conceive too richly, to 
lose hinisclf in experimenting with details; to see beyond his subject a 
boundless perspicctivc of human, animal, plant, and architectural forms, of 
rocks and mountains, streams and clouds and trees, in a mystic chiaroscuro 
Ught; to be absorbed in the philosophy of the picture rather than in its 
technical accomplishment; to leave to others the lesser task of coloring the 
figures so drawn and placed for revealing significance; to turn in despair, 
after long labor of mind and body, from the imperfection with which the 
hand and the materials had embodied the dream; this was to be Leonardo’s 
character and fate, with a few exceptions, to the end. 
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n, IN MILAN: 1482-99 

There was nothing’ hesitant, no sense yet of the merciless brevity of 
time, only youth's limitless ambitions fed by burgeoning powers, in the 
letter that Leonardo, now thirty, sent in 1482 to l^odovico, regent of 
Milan. He had had enough of Florence; the desire to see new places and 
faces mounted in his blood. FTe had heard that Lodovico w'anted a militar y 
engineer, an architect, a sculptor, a painter; well, he would offer himself 
as all these in one. And so he wrote his famous letter: 

Most Illustrious Lord, having now sufficiently seen and corLsidered 
the proofs of all those who count themsels*es masters and inventois 
of instruments of war, and finding that their invention and use of the 
said instruments does not differ in any respect from those in common 
practice, I am emboldened without prejudice to anyone else to put 
myself in communication with your E\cellency, in order to acquaint 
you with my secrets, thereafter offering myself at your pleasure 
effccttijjlly to demonstrate at any convenient time all those mattcis 
which arc in part briefly recorded below. 

1. 1 have plans for bridges, very light and strong and suitable for 
earning very easily,.,. 

2, When a place is besieged I know how to cut off water from 
the trenches, and how to construct an infinite number of ... . scal¬ 
ing ladders and other instruments.. . , 

4. 1 have plans for making cannon, very convenient and easy of 
transport, with W'hich to hurJ small stones in the manner almost of 
hail... . 

5. And if it should happen that the engagement is at sea, 1 have 
plans for constructing many engines most suitable for attack or de^ 
fensc, and ship which can resist the fire of alt the hcav-iest cannon, 
and powder and smoke. 

6. Ako I have ways of arriving at a certain fised spot by caverns 
and secret winding passages, made w^ithout any noise even though it 
may be necessary to pass underneath trenches or a river, 

7. Also 1 can make covered cars, safe and unassailable, w hich will 
enter the serried ranks of the enemy with artillery. and there is no 
company of men ar arms so great as not to be broken by it. .And 
behind these the bifantiy'^ will be able to follow quite unharmed and 
without any opposition, 

8. Also, if need shall arise, I can make cannon, mnrtars, and light 
ordance, of very beautiful and useful shapes, quire different from 
those in common use. 
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9> Where tl 15 not possible to emplay cannon. I can supply cata¬ 
pults, mangonels, traps, and other engines of wonderful efficacy not 
in general use. tn short, as the variety of circuiRsunccs shall neecs^ 
sicaie, I can supply an Infinite number of different engines of attack 
and defense, 

zOk In dnic of peace f believe that I can give you as complete satis¬ 
faction as anyone else in architecture, io the construction of build¬ 
ings both public and private, and in conducting water from one 
place to another. 

Also I can execute sculpture in marble, bronze, or clay, and also 
painting, in tvhich my work will stand comparison sidth that of any¬ 
one else whoever he may he. 

Moreover, I would undertake the work of the bronze horse, 
which shall endue with immortal glory and eternal honor the aus¬ 
picious memory of the Prince your Father and of the illustrious 
house of Sforza. 

And if any of the aforesaid things should seem impossible or im- 
practicable to anyone, i offer myself as ready to make trial of them 
in your park or in whatever place shall please your Excellency, to 
vi'hom I commend myself lauth all possible humility. 

Wc do not know how Lodovico replied, bat we know that Leonardo 
reached Milan in 1481 or J48J, and soon made his way into the heart of 
“the Moor." One story has it that Lorenzo, as a diplomatic bonbon, had 
sent him to Lodovico to deliver a handsome lute; another that he won a 
musical contest there, and w'as reEalncd not for any of the powers that he 
had claimed "with all pssible humility," but for the music of his voice, the 
charm of his conversation, the soft sweet tone of the lyre chat his owm 
hands had fashioned in die form of a horse’s head,' Lodovico seems to 
have accepted him not at his own valuation but as a brilliant youth who— 
even though he might be less of an architect than Bramante, and too inex¬ 
perienced to be entrusted with military engineering—might plan court 
masques and city pageants, decorate dresses for wife or mistress or princess, 
paint murals and portraits, and perhaps construct canals to improve the 
irrigation of the Lombard plain, it offends us to learn that the myriad- 
minded man had to spend irrecoverable time making curious girdles for 
Lodovico's pretty bride, Beatrice d’Este, conceiving costumes for jousts 
and festivals, organizing pageants, or decorating stables. But a Renaissance 
artist w^as expected to do all these things between iVladonnas; Bramanto 
too shared in this cointlery; and who knows but the woman in Leonardo 
delighted in designing dresses and jewelry, and the accomplished equestrian 
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in hiin enjoyed painting swift horses on stable walls? [Tc adorned the ball¬ 
room of tlie Gastello for the marriage of Beatrice, built a special bathroom 
for her, raised in the garden a pretty pavilion for her summer joy, and 
painted other rooms—ciwwmpi—for palace celebrations. He made portraits 
of Lodpvico, Beatrice, and their children, of Loduvico's mistresses Cecilia 
Gallerani and Lucrezia Crivelti- these painrings are lost, unless La Belfe 
Ferronfire of the Louvre is Lucrezia. Vasari speaks of the family portraits 
as ‘‘marvelous,*' and the plcrure of Lucrezia inspired a poet to a fervid 
eulogy of the lady’s beauty and the artist's skill.* 

Perhaps Cecilia was Leonardo's model for The Virghr of the Hoei't, 
The painting was contracted for (14S3) by the Confraternity of the Con¬ 
ception as the central part of an aharpiecc for the church of San Francesco, 
The original was later bought by Francis I and is in the Louvre. Standing 
before it, wc note the softly niatemal face that Leonardo would use a 
dozen times in later works^ an angel recalling one in V'errocchio's Baptirm 
of Christ; two infants exquisitely drawtii and a background of jutting, 
overhanging rocks that only Leonardo could have conceived as Mary’s 
habitat. The colors have b^n darkened by time, but possibly the artist 
intended a darkling effect, and suffused his pictures with a hazy atmos¬ 
phere that Italy calls r/ttwato—"smoked.’' This is one of Leonardo’s great¬ 
est pictures, surpassed only by The Lost Supper, Mofia Usa, and The 
Virgin, ChiU, md St. Anne. 

The Last Supper and Mona Lisa are the world's most famous paintings. 
Hour after hour, day after day, year after year, pilgrims enter the re¬ 
fectory that holds Leonardo's most anjbitious work. In that simple rec¬ 
tangular building the Dominican friars who were attached to Lodovico’s 
favorite church^anta Maria dclle Grazlo-took their meals. Soon after 
the anise arrived in Milan Lodov ico asked him to represent the Last Supper 
on the farthest wall of this refcctt»y^ For three years (149J-8), on and 
off, Leonardo labored or dallied at the task, while Duke and friars fretted 
over his incalculable delays. The prior (if ^''e may believe Vasari) com¬ 
plained to Lodovico of Leonardo’s apparent sloth, and wondered why he 
would sonretimes sit before the wall for 1 lours without painting a stroke. 
Leonardo had no trouble explaining to the Duke—who had some trouble 
explaining to the prior-that an artist's most important work lies in cor- 
cepdon rather than in c.xecutioA, and (as Vasari put ii) "men of genius 
do most w'hen they w-ork least.” There were in this case, said Leiinardo 
to Lodovico, two special difficulties—to conceive features worthy of the 
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Sod of God, and to piLture a man as heartless as Jadas; perhaps, he slvly' 
suggested, he might use the tofi frequently seen face of the prior as a model 
for Iscariot.* Leonardo hunted throughout Milan for heads and faces 
that might sers'e him in representing the Apostles; from a hundred such 
quarries he chfjse the features thar were melted in the mintage of his art 
into those astonishingly indi^'iduaiizetl heads that make the wonder of the 
dying masteq>iccc. Sometimes he would rush from the streets or his 
studio to the refectory, odd a stroke or two to the picture, and depart.* 
The subject was superb, but from a painter’s point of view it was pitted 
with hazards. It had to confine itself to male figures and a modest table In 
a simple room; there could be only the dimmest landscape or vista; no 
grace of women might serve as foil to the strength of the men; no vivid 
action could be brought in to set the figures into motion and convey the 
sense of life. Leonardo let in a glimpse of landscape through the three 
uindows behind Christ. As a substitute fur actio a he portra^'cd the gather¬ 
ing at the tense moment Christ has prophesied that one of the Apostles tvill 
betray Him, and each is asking, in fear or horror or amazement, "Is it I?" 
The institucioii of the Eucharist might have been chosen, but that would 
have frozen all thirteen faces Into an inimobile and stereotyped solemnity. 
Here, on the contrary, there is more than violent physical action; there is 
a searching and revelation of spirit; never again, so profoundly, has an artist 
revealed in one picture so many souk. For the Apostles Leonardo made 
numberless prclirnmaiy' sketches; some of thesc-for James the Greater, 
Philip, Judas—arc drawings of such finesse and power as only Rembrandt 
and Michelangelo have marched. \\'hen he tried to conceive the features 
of Christ, Leonardo found that the Apostles had exhausted his inspiration. 
According to Lomazzo (writing in ^557), Leonardo's old friend 2 enatc 
advised him to leave the face of Christ unfinished, saying; “Of a truth 
it would be impossible to imagine faces lovelier or gentler than those of 
James the Greater or James the Less. Accept your misfoitune, then, and 
leave your Christ incomplete; for otherwise, when compared with the 
Apostles, He w'ould not be their Saviour or their Master."* Leonardo took 
the advice. He or a pupil made a famous sketch (now in the Brera Gal¬ 
lery) for the head of Christ, but it pictured an elfeminate sadness and 
resignation rather than the heroic resolve that calmly entered Gethsemane. 


* The ttwy way he ■ legend; ucc here nniy Vami’i evidence for it. There it no widcuce 
lytinu cJftcpc a iTdditiiifi ^'luch reports tnat Tj&^ LMt ccmtunttl aci of 
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Perhaps Leonardo lacked the reverenr picry that, had it been added to his 
sensitivity', his depth, and his skill, might have brought the picture nearer 
to pcrrcction. 

^cause he was a thinker as well as an artist, Leonardo shunned fresco 
paintiiig as an enemy to thoughti such painting on wee and freshly laid 
plaster had to be done rapidly before the piaster dried. Leonardo preferred 
to paint on a dry wall with tempera—cotors mixed in a gelatinous sub¬ 
stance, for this method allowed him to pander and experiment. But these 
colors did not adhere hnniy to the surface; m'en in l^onardo's lifetime— 
what with the usual dampness of the refectory and its occasional flooding 
in heaii'y rains—the paint began to flake and fall; when Vasari saw the 
picture (15^6) it was already blurred; when Lomazzo saw it, sixty years 
after its completion, it was already ruined beyond repair. The friars later 
helped decay by cutting a door through the legs of the Apostles into the 
kitchen (1656). The engraving by which the painting has been repro- 
duced throughout the world was taken nor from the spoiled original but 
from an imperfect copy made by one of Leonardo’s pupils, Marco d'Og- 
giono. Today we can study only the composition and the general out¬ 
lines, hardly the shades or subtleties. But whatever were the defects of 
the work when Leonardo left it, some realized at once that it was the 
greatest piainring that Renaissance art had yet produced. 

xVleanwhilc (1485) Leonardo had undertaken a work completely differ¬ 
ent and still more difficult. Lodovico had long wished to commemorate 
his father, Francesco Sforza, with an equestrian statue that would bear 
comparison with Donatello's GattoTNeJatu at Padua and V^errocchio’s Cot- 
letmi in \''cnice. Leonardo's ambition u'as stirred. He set himself to study¬ 
ing the anatomy, acdon, and nature of the horse, and drew a hundred 
sketches of rhe animal, nearly all of snorting vivacity. Soon he was ab¬ 
sorbed in making a plaster model. When some ettizens of Piacenza asked 
him t<i recommend an artist to design and east bronze doors for their 
cathedral he wrote characteristically in reply: “There ts no one \i'hD is 
capable except Leonardo the Florentine, who is making the bronze horse 
of the Duke Francesco, and yon need take no count of him, for he has 
work that will last his whole lifetime; and I fear that it is so great an under¬ 
taking that he will never finish it."”' Lodovico at times thought so too, and 
asked Lorenzo for other artists to come and complete the task ((489). 
Lorenzo, like Leonardo, could not think of anybody better than Leonardo 
himself. 
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At last (1493.) the plaster model was finished; all that remained was to 
cast it in bronze. In No^'eniber the model was set up publicly under an 
arch to adorn the wedding procession of Lodovioo's niece Bianca Maria. 
Men mart'cled at its size and splendor; horse and rider rose to twenty-sbt 
feet; poets svrote sonnets in its praise; and no one doubted that wJicn cast 
it would surpass in power and life the masterpieces of Donatello and Ver¬ 
rocchio. But it was never cast. Apparently Lodovico could not spare 
funds for the fifty" tons of bronze required. The model vras left in the 
open while Leonardo busied himself with art and boys, vi'ith science and 
experiments, with mechanisms and manuscripts. W'hen the French cap¬ 
tured Milan (1499) their bf>«'Tncn made a target of ihe plaster cavalto, and 
broke off many pieces of it. Louis Xll. in 1501. expressed a desire to cart 
it off to France as a trophv. Wc do not hear of it again. 

The great fiasco unnerved and exhausted Leonardo for a time, and may 
have di^urbed his relations wdth the Duke. Normally Lodovico paid his 
“.Apelles” well; a cardinal was surprised to learn that Leonardo received 
1000 ducats (|2|.ouo?) a ycati in addittnn to many gifts and privileges.*' 
The artist lived like an aristocrat: he had several apprctiticcSi servants, 
pages, horses; engaged miisiciaiis; dressed in sUlcs and furs, embroidered 
gloves, and fancy leather boots. Though he produced works beyond 
price, he seemed at times to dally with his assigHTiients, or to interrupt 
them for his private researclies and corapusirions in science, philosophy, 
and art. In 1497, tired of such delays, Lodovico invited Perugttio to conic 
and decorate some rooms in the Castello, Pemgino could not come, and 
Leonardo took over the assignment, but the incident left hurt feelings 
on both sides. About this rime Lodovneo, straitened in his finances by 
diplomatic and military expenses, fell behind in pajuig Leonardo's salary. 
Leonardo paid his own costs for almtKt tn-o years, and then sent the Duke 
a gentle reminder (149B). Lodovico excused himself graciously, and 3 year 
later gave I^onardo a vineyard as a source of revenue. By that time Lodo- 
vico*s political edifice was falling about him; the French captured Milan, 
Lodovico fled, and Leonardo found himself uncomfortably free. 

He moved to Mantua (December, J499), and there made a remarkable 
drawing of Isabella d’Este. She let Iter husband give it a\vay as the first 
stage of its )ourney to the Louvre; and Leonardo, not relishing such 
generosity, passed on to \'ciiice. He marveled at its proud beauty, but 
found its rich colors and Gothic-Byzantinc ornaments too bright for his 
Florentine taste. He turned his steps back to the city of his y-outh. 
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m. floREXCE: 1500-1, 1503-^ 

He was forty-elghc when he tried to take up again the cords of life that 
he had snapped some seventeen years before. He had changed; Florence 
had, too, but divergently. She had become in his absence a half-demo¬ 
cratic, half-puritan republic; he was accustomed to ducal rule and to soft 
aristociadc luxuries and ways. The Florentines, always ctitical, looked 
askance at his silks and velvets, his gracious maitners, and his retinue of 
curly-hcaded youths. Michelangelo, tt^ enty-ttvo years liis junior, resented 
the good loolis that so contrasted with his owti broken nose, and wondered, 
in his poverry, where Leonardo found the funds to maintain so rich a life. 
Leonardo had salvaged some sue hundred ducats from his Milan days; now 
he refused many commissions, even from the imperious Marchesa of 
Mantua; and when he worked it was with his wonted lesureliness. 

The Servite friais had engaged Filippino Lippi to paint an altarpiece 
for their church of rhe Aununziara; Leonardo casually expressed his desire 
to do a similar work; Filippino courteously surrendered the assignment to 
the man then generally considered to be the greatest painter in Europe. 
The Servites brought Leonardo and his ‘'household** to live at the monas¬ 
tery, and paid their expenses for what seemed a very long rime. Then one 
dav in T 501 he unveiled the cartoon for his proposed picture of Tbe Vtrgfo 
tfiid Child uitb Sr. Arnie and tbe Infant St. /obn. It “not only filled every 
artist with wonder,’* says V^^asari, “but when it was set up . . . men and 
women, young and old, flocked for two days to see it, as If in festival time, 
and they marveled exceedingly.” We do not know if this was the full-size 
drawing that is now a treasured possession of the Royal Academy of Arts 
in Burlkigton House, London; probably it was, though French authorities^ 
like to believ'e that it w'as the first form of the tjuite different picture in 
the Louvre. The smile of tender pride chat softens and brightens the face 
of the Virgin in the carttion is one of Leonardo’s miracles; beside it the 
smile of jMona Lisa is earthly and cynical. Nevertheless, though this is 
among the greatest of Renaissance drawings, it is unsuccessful; there is 
something ungainly, and in poor taste, in seating the Virgin unstably across 
the widespread legs of her mother. l>conardo apparently negleacd to 
transform this sketch into a picture for the Services; they had to turn back 
to Lippi, and then to Perugino, for their altarpiece. But soon aftcru'ard, 
perhaps from a variant of the Burlington cartoon, Leonardo painted The 
Krrgfn, St. Amie^ and tbe Infant jenn of the Louxtc. This is a technical 
triumph, from Anne's diademed head to Mary’s feet—scandalously naked 
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but di\TneJy fair. 1‘he triangular composition that had failed in the cartoon 
here came to full success: the four heads of Anne, Mary, the Child, and the 
lamb make one rich line; the Child and His grandmother are intent on 
MarVt and the incomparable draperies of the women fill out the divergent 
space. The characteristic jfumato of Leonardo's brush has softened all 
outlines, 35 shadows soften them in life. The Leonardesque smile, on Mary 
in the cartoon but on Anne in the painting, set a fashion that would con¬ 
tinue in Leonardo's followers for half a century. 

From the mysdc ecstas}*^ of these tender evocations Leonardo pased, 
by an almost incredible transition, to serve Caesar Borgia as military engi¬ 
neer (June, 1502), Borgia was beginning his third campaign in the Ro¬ 
magna; he wanted a man w^ho could make topographical maps, build and 
equip fortresses, bridge or divert streams, and invent weapons of offense 
and defense. Perhaps he had heard of the ideas that Leonardo had ex¬ 
pressed or drawn for new engines of war. There was, for example, his 
sketch for an armored car or tank, whose w'heels were to be moved by 
soldiers within its walls. “These cars,'’ Leonardo had wTittea, “take the 
place of elephants . . . one may tilt with them: one may hold bellows in 
them to terrify the horses of the enemy; one may put carabineers in them 
to break up ever)' company.™ Or, said Leonardo, you can put terrible 
scythes on the flanks of a chariot, and a still more lethal revolving scythe 
on a forward projecting shaft; these would mow doiAti men like a field of 
grain.’* Or you can make the wheels of the chariot turn a mechanism that 
will swing deadly flails at four ends.’* Vou can attack a fort by placing 
your soldiers under some protective covering;’* and you can repel besiegers 
by throwing down upon them bottles of poison gas.” Leonardo had 
planned a “book of how to drive back armies by the fury of floods caused 
by releasing waters,” and a “book of how to inundate armies by closing 
die outlets” of waters flowing through valleys.'* He had designed devices 
for niechanically discharging a succession of arrows from a revohnng plat¬ 
form, for raising cannon upon a carriage, for toppling over the crowded 
ladders of a besieging force attempting to scale the walls.'" Borgia put most 
of these contraprions aside as impracticable; he tried one or two in the 
siege of Ceri in 1503, Nevertheless he issued the follow*ing patent of au¬ 
thority {August. 1501): 

To all ouf lieutenants, castellans, captains, coTniottieri, ofHcials, 
soldiers, and subjects. We constnun and command that the beater, 
our most excellent and well-beloved servant, architect, and engineer- 
in-chief, Lconardf] Vinci—‘whom we have appointed to inspect 
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strongholds and fortresses in our dominifiiis to the end that accord* 
ing to their need and his counsel we may be enabled to provide for 
their necessitks^to accord a passage absolutely free from any coll 
or tas, a friendly welcome both for hiiitself and his company; free¬ 
dom to see, examine and cake measurements precisely as he may 
wish; and for this purpose assistance in men as many as he may de¬ 
sire; and all possible aid and favor. It is our will that in the exccudon 
of any worls in our dommions cvety engineer will be bound to con¬ 
fer with him and folk™* hLs advice.^ 

Leonardo wtocc much, but rarely about hbnsclf, Wc should hat^c 
relished his opinion of Borgia, and mighc have put it iiluininadngly beside 
that of the envoy whom Florence was sending to (lacsar at this rime—Nic- 
colo Machiavelli. But all chat we know- is that Leonardo visited Imola, 
Faenza, Forli, Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Urbina Perugia, Siena, and other 
cities; that he was in Senigailia when Caesar snared and strangled there four 
treasonable captains; and chat he presented Caesar with six extensive maps 
of central Italy, showing the direction of the streams, the nature and con¬ 
tours of the terrain, the distances betiveen rivets, mountains, fortresses, 
and towns. Then suddenly he learued that Caesar was almost dead in 
Rome, the Caesarian empire %vas collapsing, and an enemy of the Borgias 
was mounting the pspal throne. Once more Leonardo, his new w'orld of 
action fadir^ before him, turned back to Florence (April, t joj). 

In October of that year Pietro SoderinL, head of the Florentine govern¬ 
ment, proposed to Leonardo and Michelangelo that each should paint a 
rnural in the new Hall of the Five Hundred in the PalazzO' Vecchio, Both 
men accepted, stricr contracts w'crc drawn up, and the artists retired to 
separate studios to design their guiding cartoons. Each w'as to picrurc 
some triumph of Florentine arms: Angelo an action in the w^ar with Pisa, 
Leonardo the victory of Florence over Milan at Anghiari. The alert citi¬ 
zens followed the progress of the work as a contest of gladiators; argu¬ 
ment rose excitedly on the rival merits and styles; and some observers 
thought that any definite superiority of one picture over the other would 
decide W'htrhcr later painters would follow Leonardo’s bent toward deli¬ 
cate and subtle represenrarion of feeling, or Michelangelo’s penchant for 
mighty muscles and demonic force. 

Perhaps it was at this time (for the incident has no date) that the 
younger artist let his dislike of Leonardo come to flagrant insult. One day 
some Florentines in the Piazza Santa Trinita were discussing a passage in 
The Dhme Comedy. Seeing Leonardo pass, they stopped turn and asked 
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^o^ his mterpretadon. At that moment Michelaiigelo appeared, who was 
known to have studied Dame Kealously. “Here Is Michclatigelo,” said 
Leonardo^ “he will explain the verses.” Thinking that Leonardo Avas 
making fun of him, the unhappy Titan broke out in violent scorn: “Ex¬ 
plain them yoarseifJ Von Avho made the model of a horse to be cast in 
bronze and could not cast it, and left it unhnished, to your shame! And 
those Milanese capons thought you could do it!" Leonardo, we are cold, 
dusked deeply, but made no reply} Michelangelo marched off fuming," 

Leonardo prepared his cartoon carefully. He visited the scene of the 
engagement at Anghiari, read reports of it, made innumerable sketches of 
horses and men in the passion of battle or the agoity of death. Now% as 
seldom in Alilan, he found an opportunity to pur movement into his art. 
He took full advantage of it, and depicted such a fury of mortal conflict 
that Florence alnitfst shuddered at the sight} no one had supposed that this 
most refined of Florentine artists could conceive or picture such a t'ision 
of patriotic homicide. Perhaps Leonardo used here his c.xpcriencc in Caesar 
Borgia’s campaign; the honors that he may then have witnessed could be 
expressed in his drawing and exorcised from his mind. By February of 
1505 he Ua;d finished bis cartoon, and began to paint its central picture— 
Tbe Battle of the Stirndard—in the Sala dei Citiqueccncu. 

But now again he who had studied physics and chemistry, and had not 
yet learned the fate of his Last SnppeTj made a tragic mistake. Experiment¬ 
ing with encaustic techniques, he thought to fi.x the colors into the stucco 
wall by heat from a brazier on the floor. The room was damp, the winter 
was cold, the heat did not reach high enough, tlic stucco failed to absorb 
the paint, the upper colors began to run, and no frenzied efForr availed 
to halt the ruin. MeanW'hile financial difficulties arose. The Signory was 
paying Leonardo fifteen florins (Si 88?) per month, hardly to be com¬ 
pared with the 160 OF so that Lodovico had assigned him in Milan, When 
a tactless official offered the month’s payment in coppers, Leonardo re¬ 
jected them. He abandoned the enterprise in shame and despair, only 
moderately consoled by the fact that Michelangelo, after completing his 
cartoon, made no painting from it at all, but accepted a call from Pope 
Julius [I to come and work in Rome. The great competition was a sorry 
mess that left Florence ill disposed toward the two greatesr artists in her 

On and off, during the years 1503-6, Leonardo painted rhe portrait of 
iMona Lisa—i.e.. Madonna Elisabetta. third wife of Francesco del Gio- 
condo, who in 151a was tu be a member of the Signory. Presumably a 
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child of Francesco, buried in 1499, was one of Eltsabetra’s children, and 
this loss may have helped to mold the serious features behind La Gio- 
conda's smile. That Leonardo should call her back to his studio so many 
rimes during those three years? that he should spend upon her portrait alt 
the secrets and nuances of his art—modeling her softly with Light and shade, 
framing her in a fanciful vista of trees and waters, mountains and sky- 
clothing her in raiment of velvet and sarin woven into folds whose every 
wrinkle is a masterpiece—studying with passionate care the subtle muscles 
chat form and move the mouth-bringing musicians to play for her and to 
evoke upon her features the disillusioned tenderness of a mother remem¬ 
bering a departed child: these are Inklings of the spirit in which he came 
TO this engaging merger of painting and philosophy. A thousand inter¬ 
ruptions, a hundred distracting interests, the simultaneous struggle with 
the Anghiari design, left unbroken the unity of his conception, the un¬ 
wonted pcninacjty of his zeal. 

This, then, is the face that launched a thousand reams upon a sea of ink. 
Not an unusually lovely face? a shorter nose would have launched more 
reams-, and many a lass in oil or marhle-as in any Correggio—would by 
comparison make Lisa only moderately fair. It is her smile that has made 
her fortune through the centiuies—a nascent twinkle in her eyes, an amused 
and checked upeurving of her lips, WTiat is she smiling at? The efforts 
of the musicians to entertain her? The leisurely diligence of an artist who 
paints her through a thousand days and never makes an end? Or is it not 
just Mona Lisa smiling, but woman, all women, saying to all men: “Poor 
impasloned lovcrsl A Nature blindly commanding continuance bums 
your nerves with an absurd hunger for our flesh, softens your brains mth 
a quite unreasonable idealization of our charms, lifts you to lyrics that 
subside with consummation—and all chat you may be precipitated into 
parentage! Could anything be more ridiculous? But we too are snared; 
we women pay a heavier price than you for your infatuation. And yet, 
sweet fools, it is pleasant to be desired, and life is redeemed when wc are 
loved.” Or was it only the smile of Leonardo himself that Lisa wore—of 
the inverted spirit that could hardly recall the tender touch of a woman’s 
hand, and could believe in no other destiny for love or genius than obscene 
decomposition, and a Lttlc fame Bickering out in man's forgetfulness? 

When at last the sittings ended, Leonardo kept the picture, claiming that 
this most finished of all portraits w^as still Incomplete. Perhaps the hu^and 
did not like the prospect of having his wife curl up her lips at him and his 
guests, hour after hour from his walls. .Many years later Frauds 1 bought 
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It for 4000 crowns (ijo,c3oo),“ and framed it in his palace at Fontaine¬ 
bleau, Tt>day. after time and restorations have blurred its subtleties, it 
hangs in the majestic Salon Carre of the Louvre, daily amused by a thou¬ 
sand worsKipers, and waiting for time to efface and confirm Mona Lisa's 
smile. 

tv. IN ^[ 1 LAN AND ROME: [506-16 

Contemplating such a picture, and reckoning how many hours of 
thought tmtst have guided so many minutes of the brush, we revise our 
judgment of Leonardo’s seeming sloth, and |icrceivc again chat his work 
entbodied rhe tneditadotis of numberless inactive days; as when an author 
on an evetiing's stroll, or lying sleepless in the night, molds the nest day’s 
chapter, page, or verse, or rolls on rhe mind's tongue some savory adjective 
or bewitching phrase. And in those same five years at Florence that saw 
The Firgin, Child, irtid St* Anne in all its forms, and Alona Lira, and the 
ferocious cartoon and melting Battle, Leonardo found dme to paint other 
pictures, like the lovely portrait of Ginevra de' Bend now in Vienna, and 
the lost Yt^tbful Christ chat at last he yielded to the importunate Mar¬ 
chioness of Mantua (1504). But her agent sent her a revealing note; 
“Leonardo grows very impatient of painting, and spends most of his time 
on geomeTaY."“ Perhapis in those outwardly idle hours Leonardo was 
burying the artist in the scientist, the Apelles in the Faust. 

However, science brought no fees; and though he was living simply 
now', he must have moumed the passing of those days when he had b^n 
the artlsr prince of Milan. H^hen Charles d’Amboise, viceroy of Milan for 
Louis Xll. invited him to return, Leonardo asked SodcHni might he be 
excused for a few months from his commitments to Florence. Soderini 
complained that Leonardo had not yet earned the money paid him for 
T he Battle of Angbiari; Leonardo raised the unearned sum and brought It 
to Soderini, w^ho refused it, Finally (1506) SodcHni, anxious to keep the 
good will of the French King, let Leonardo go on condition that he return 
to Florence after three months, or pay a penalty of ifo ducats (H875?). 
He went; and though he revisited Florence in 1507, 1^09, and 15ii, he 
remained in the employ of Amboise and Louis in Milan till 1513. l^derini 
protested, buc Louis overruled him with the gracious courtesy of conhdent 
strength. To make matters quite clear, Louis in 1507 appointed Leonardo 
pehttre et higeniettr flrdrtjjrffe—painter and engineer in ordinary—to the 
King of France. 

It was no sinccuie; Leonardo earned his keep. We hear of him again 
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decorating palaces, designing or building canals, preparing pageants, paint¬ 
ing picrures, planning an equestrian monument of Marshal Trivulzio, and 
collaborating in anatomical studies with Marcantonio della Torre. Proba¬ 
bly during this second stay at i\tilan he painted two pictures that came 
from the lower levels of liis genius. The St, John of the Louvre has the 
rounded contours of a woman, and such flowing curls and delicate features 
as might have graced a Magdalen. Leda nvd the (in a private col¬ 

lection in Rome) has a face and fleshly softness recalling the fabn and 
the Baochas formerly ascribed to Leonardo; but it is most likely a copy 
from A lost painting or cartoon by the master. His fame would have 
gained had these pictures died at birth. 

In 15II the French were chased out of Milan, and Ludovico’s son Maii- 
milian began a brief reign. Leonardo stayed a while, vvriting illegibilc 
notes on science and art while Milan burned with fires set by the Swiss. 
But in 1513, hearing that Leo X had been chosen pope, he thought there 
might be, in .Medicean Rome, a place even for an artist of sixty-one years; 
and he set out with four of his pupils. At Florence Leo’s brother, Giuliano 
de’ Medici, attaclicd Leonardo to his retinue, and asigiicd him a monthly 
stipend of thirty-three ducats ($411?), Arrived in Rome, Leonardo waii 
welcomed by the art-loving Pope, who gave him rooms in the Belvedere 
Palace. Presumably Leonardo met—certainly he infltitnccd—Raphael and 
Sodoma. Leo may have given him a commission for a picture, for Vasari 
tells how suqirised the Pope was to find Leonardo mixing vamLsb before 
doine any painting; “this man,'' Leo is reported to have said, “will never do 
anything, for he begins to think of the last stage before the first.’’** In 
truth Leonardo had now ceased to be a painter; science more and more ab¬ 
sorbed him; he studied anatomy at the hospital, worked on problems of 
light, and wrote many pages on geometry. He amused his leisure by con¬ 
structing a mechanical Ib.ard with beard, horns, and wings, which he made 
to flutter by an injection of quicksilver. Leo lost interest in him. 

But meanwhile Francis L a royal lover of art. had succeeded Louis XH. 
In October 1515 he recaptured JVlilan. Apparently he invited Leonardo to 
join him there. Early in 1516 Leonardo bade farewell to Italy, and accom¬ 
panied Francis to France. 


V, THE MAN 

What sort of man w-as this prince of art? Tlierc are several alleged 
portraits of him, but none before fifty. Vasari speaks with unusual fervor 
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of *‘tKc never adequately praised heautv" of his body,” and “the splendor of 
his appearance, which was extremely beautiful, and made even' sorrowful 
sold serene”; but Vasari spoke from hearsay, and wc have no represenrarion 
of this godlike stage. Even in middle age Leonardo wore a long beard, 
carefully perfumed and curled. A portrait of Leonardo by himself, in the 
Royal Library at \\ 'iodsor, shows a broad and benign face, with long flow ¬ 
ing hair and a vast white beard. A magnificent painting in the Uffizi Gal¬ 
lery, by an unknown arrisr, pictures him with a strong face, searching ej'es, 
white hair and beard, and soft black hat. The noble figure of Plato in 
Raphael's School of Athens (1509) has by tradition and some scholars 
been called a portrait of Leonardo.®” A self-portrait m chalk, in the Turin 
Gallery, show s Irim bald to the mid-pate, wrinkled in forehead, cheeks, and 
nose, and almost lost in hair. He seems to have grown old before his dme, 
and died at sLvtv-sevcn, despite a careful vegetarian regimen, w-hile Michel¬ 
angelo, who scorned hygieoe and entertained one aliment after another, 
reached eighty-nine. He dressed In luxurious clothing, w'hile .Michelangelo 
lived in his boots. Yet Leonardo in his prime w'as known for his strength, 
bending a hurse^oc with hts hands; he was an e.'tpcit fencer, and skilled in 
riding and managing horses, w'hich he loved as the noblest and fairest of 
animals. Apparently he drew^ painted, and wrote with hb left hand; this, 
rather than a desire to be illegible, made him write from right to left. 

\Ve have suggested that hb homosexuality was not innate, but grew out 
of the unpleasant relation of a burdened stepmother with a bastard stepson, 
Hb need for receiving and returning affection found satbfaction with the 
handsome youtlui whom he later collected. He drew women much less 
frequently than men; he acknowledged their beauty, but seems to have 
shared Socrates’ preference for boys. In all the jungle of his manuscripts 
there b no word of love or tenderness for women. Yet he understood well 
many phases of woman's nature; no one has surpassed him in representing 
virginal delicacy, motherly solicitude, or feminine subtlety. It may be tha*- 
hb sensIti>Toess, hb secretive anagrams and codes, his double locking of 
hb snidio at night, had a root in hb consciousness of abnormality as well as 
in hb fear of being charged with heresy. He was not amdons to be read by 
the many. “The truth of things,” he wrote, “b a supreme food for fine iti- 
telligcnces, but not for wandering wits,”** 

His sexual inversion may have influenced otJtcr elements of hb character. 
He was the soul of gentle kindness to hb friends. He protested against 
killing animab, "would not allow anyone to hurt any living thing”;** he 
bought caged birds to free them.” In other aspects he seemed morally in- 
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scnsirlve. He was apparenily fascinated by the problem of desgning in* 
struments of war. He appears to have felt no strong resentment against the 
French for condemning to a dungeon the Ludovico who for sixteen years 
had maintained him handsomely in Milan. He went off without visible 
qualm to serve a Borgia whom Florence feared as a threat to her liberty* 
Like every artist, every author, and every homosexual, he was unusually 
self-conscious, sensitive, and vain. 5 e m sarai lolo tit larai tutw tuOj he 
wrote; "if you are alone, you are all your owm; with a companion you are 
half yourself; so you squander yourself according to the indtscretion of 
your company.”* He could shine in company as a musician or a conver- 
»tiotialist, but he liked rather to isolate himself in rapt concentration on his 
tasks. “TTie chief gift of nature," he said (never having srarAxd), "is 
liberty."* 

His virtues were the better side of his faults. His aversion to sexual be¬ 
havior may have left him free to sjicnd his blood upon his work. His pain¬ 
ful sensitivity opened up to bitn a thousand facets of reality unseen by the 
common eye. He would follow through a dozen streets, or all day long, 
some unusual face, and then, In his studio, draw it as well as if he had 
brought the model with him. His mind leaped at peculiarities—strange 
fonns, actions, ideas. "TTiC Nile," he wrote, "has dischaiged more water 
into the sea than is at present contained in all the waters of the earth”; con¬ 
sequently "all the sea and the rivers have passed through the mouth of the 
Nile an infinite number of times.”" By a kindred bent he indulged himself 
in queer pranks; so one day he hid the cleaned gut of a ram in a room, and 
when his friends had gathered there, he inflated the gut by a bellows in an 
adjoining chamber, until the sw'elling skin crowded his guests against the 
walls. He recorded in his notebooks a variety of secund-class fables and 
jokes. 

His curiosity, his inversion, his sensitivity, his passion for perfection, all 
entered into his most fatal defect—the inability or unwillingess to complete 
what he had begun. Perhaps he entered upon each work of art with a view 
to solve a technical problem of composition, color, or design, and lost in¬ 
terest in the work when the solurion had been found. v\rt. he said, lies in 
conceiving and designing, not in the actual execution; this was labor for 
lesser minds. Or he pictured to himself some subtlety, significance, or pet- 
fection that his parienc, and at last impatient, hand could not realize, and he 
abandoned the effort in despair, as in the case of the face of Christ.'^ He 
passed too quickly from one task or subject to another; he was interested 
in too many things; he lacked a unifying purpose, a dominating idea; this 
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**itntx'crsal man” was a mcdky of brilliant fragments;, he was jxffisessed of 
and by too many abilities to harness dtcm to one goal. In the end he 
mourned, "1 have wasted my hours."" 

He wrote hvc thousand piages, but nether completed one book. Quantita¬ 
tively he was more an author than an arrist- He speaks of having composed 
iro manuscripts; fifty remain. They are written from right to left in a 
half-Orlental script that almost lends color to the legend that at one time he 
traveled in the Near East, served the Egyptian sultan, and embraced the 
.Mohammedan faith." His grai&nar is poor, his spelling is individualistic. 
HLs reading was varied and desultory. He had a little librar)^ of thirty- 
seven volumes: the Bible, Aesop, Diogenes Laertius, Ovid, Lity, Pliny the 
Elder, Dante, Petrarch, Poggio, Fdclfo, Fictno, Plilci, the T raveis of “Man- 
deville,'* and treatises on mathematics, cosmography, anatomy, medicine, 
agriculture, palmistiy, and the art of w'ar. He remarked that “the knowl¬ 
edge of past rimes and of geography adorns and nourishes the intellect,*'®’ 
but his many anachronisms show only a scattering acquaintance with his¬ 
tory, He aspired to be a good writer; made several attempts at eloquence, 
as in his repeated descriptions of a floodand wrote vivid accounts of a 
tempest and a banlc " He clearly intended to publish some of his writings, 
and often began to put his notes into order for this purpose. So far as we 
know he published nothing during his lifetime; but he must have allowed 
some friends to see selected manuscripts, for there arc references to his 
writings in Flavio Biondo. Jerome Cardan, and Cellini. 

He wrote equally wxU on science and ait, and divided his time almost 
evenly between them. The most substantial of his manuscripts is the Trot- 
tato della pittuTn, or Treatise on Famting^ first published in 1651, Despite 
devoted modem editing, it is still a loose M^gregation of fragments, in poor 
array, and often repetitious. Leonardo anrietpates those who argue that 
painting can be learned only by paindng; he thinks a sound knowledge of 
theoiy helps; and he laughs off his critics as being like “those of whom 
Demetrius declared that he tf>ok no more account of the wnnd that came 
from their mouths than of that which they expelled from their lower 
parts."” His basic precept is that the student of an should study nature 
rather than copy the works; of other arttsts. “See to it, O painter, chat 
when you go into the fields you give your anention to the various objects, 
looking carcfuUy in turn first at one object then at another, making a 
bundle of different things selected among thcksc of less value."" Of course 
the painter must study anatomy, perspective, modeling by light and shade; 
boundaries sharply defined make a picture seem wooden. “Always make 
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the figure so thar the bosom is not turned in the same direction as the 
head”;’* here is one secret of the grace in Leonardo’s own compositions. 
FifiaUy he urges; “Make figures with such acdon as may suffice to show 
what the figure has in mind.”'* Did he forget to do this with Mona Lisa, or 
did he exaggerate our ability to read the soul in the eyes and the lips? 

Leonardo the man appears mote clearly and variously in his dra\\Hngs 
rhan in his paintings or his notes, Their number b legion; one manuscript 
alone—the Codice Atlantko in \Iilan-has seventeen hundred. Many arc 
hasty sketches; many arc such masterpiccc^s that w'c must rank Leonardo 
as the ablest, subtlest, profounds draughtsman of the Renaissance; there 
is nothing in the drawings of Michelangelo or Rembrandt thar can match 
the amazing Virgin, Christ, and St, Anne in Burlington House. Leonardo 
used silverpoint, charcoal, red chalk, or pen and ink to draw almost every 
phase of physical, many of spiritual life. A hundred pntti or bofnbmi 
spread their fat and dimpled legs in hb sketches; a hundred youths, half 
Greek in profile, half woman in soul; a hundred pretty maidens, of demure 
and tender mien, hair waWng in the wind; athletes proud of their muscles, 
and warrtoni breathing battle or gleaming with armor and arms; saints from 
the soft beauty of Sebastian to the liaggard skin of Jerome; gentle madon¬ 
nas seeing the world redeemed in their babes; complex drawings of cos¬ 
tumes for masquerades; and studies of shawls and scarv'cs and laces and 
robes caressing the head or the neck, curling on the arm, or falling from 
shoulder or knee in folds rhat catch the fight, invite the rouch, and seem 
more real than the garments on our flcsli. All these forms sing the zest and 
marvel of life; but scattered among them are horrible grotesques and 
caricatures-deformed heads, leering imbectlcs. bestial faces, crippled 
bodies, shrews contorted with fury, a Medusa wnth snakes for hair, men 
desiccated and corrugated with age, women in the last stages of decay; this 
was another side of reality, and Leonardo’s impartial universal eye caught 
it, fixed it, put it down resolutely on his sheets, as if to look ugly evil 
squarely in the face. He kept th«e horrors out of hts paintings, which 
owed some loyalty to beauty, but he had to find room for them in his 
philosophy. 

Perhaps nature pleased him more than man did, for nature was neutral, 
anti could not be accused of evil as malice; everything in her was forgivable 
to an unbiased eye. So Leonardo drew many landscapes, and scolded Bot¬ 
ticelli for ignoring them; he followed the tendriU of flowers faithfully 
with his pen; he hardly painted a picture without giving it added magic and 
depth by a background of trees, streams, rucks, ruountains, clouds, and sea. 
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He aljT]ost banished architectural forms from, his ert so that he might leave 
more room for nature to enter and absorb rhe painted individual or group 
into the reconciling totalitj'' of things. 

Somednres Leonardo tried his hand at architectural design, but with 
chastening unsuccess. Hiere are architectural fantasies among bis draw¬ 
ings, quaint and half Syrian. Me hked domes, and made a pretty sketch for 
a kind of St. Sophia that Lodovico might build m iMilan; it never rose from 
the ground. Lodovico sent him to Pavia to help redesign the cathedral 
there, but Leonardo found the mathematicians and anatomists of Puvia 
more inTcrcsting than the cathedral. He mourned the noise, hlth, and 
narrow congestion of Italian towns, studied town planning, and submitted 
to Lodovico a sketch for a city of two lev'els. On the lower level would 
move all commercial traffic, “and loads for the service and convenience of 
the common people”; the upper let'cl would be a roadway twenty brjccia 
(some forty feet) wide, upheld by colonnaded arcades, and “not to be 
used by vehicles, but solely for the convenience of the gentlefolk'"; spiral 
Staircases would occasionally connect the rwo levels, and every here and 
there a fountain 'would cool and cleanse the air.*' Lodovico had no funds 
for such an upheaval, and the Milanese arKtocracy remained on the earth. 


VI. THE inventor 

It h hard for us to that to Lodovico, as to Caesar Borgia. Leonardo 
was primarily an engineer. Ev^en the pageants that he planned for the Duke 
of Milan mcluded ingenious automata. "Every day/^ says Vasari, “he made 
models and designs for the renioval of mountains with ease, and to pierce 
them to pass from oue place to another; and by means of levers, cranes, 
aftd winches to raise and draw heavy weights; he devised tnerhods for 
dleaning harbors^ and for raising water from great dc|.nhs/"*^ He developed 
a machine for cucting threads in scrcvi^s; he worked along correct lines to- 
w^ards a water wheel; he devised fricrionless roller-bearing hand brakes.^ 
Tie designed the first machine gun^ and mortars with cog gears to elevate 
their range; a muldple-bck drive; three-speed transmission gears; an ad¬ 
justable monkey wrench; a machine for rolling metal; a movable bed for 
a printing press; a self-locking worm gear for raising a ladder-^ l it had a 
plan for underwater navigation, but refused to explain ir*** He revived the 
idea of Hero of Alexandria for a steam engine, and showed how sream 
pressure in a gun could propel an iron bolt t\vclve hundred yards. He in¬ 
vented a de™e for xi'inding and exTnIy distributing yarn on a revolving 
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spindle," and scissors that would open and close tidth one movement of 
the hand. Often he let his fancy bemuse him, as when he suggested in¬ 
flated skis for walking on watery or a water mill that would simuitaneousty 
play several musical instruments/’ He described a parachute: “If a man 
have a tent made of linen, of which the apertures have all been stopped up, 
and it be twelve cubits across and twelve in depth, he will be able to throw 
himself down from any great height without sustaining any injury.”" 

Through half his life he pondered the problem of human flight. Like 
Tolstoi he envied the birds as a species in many ways superior to man. He 
studied in detail the opieration of their wings and tails, the mechanics of 
their rising, gliding, turning, and descending. His sharp eye noted these 
movements wnth passionate curiosity, and his swift pencil drew and re¬ 
corded them. He observed how birii avail rhcmselves of air currents and 
pressures. He planned the conquest nf the air: 

You w'ill make an anatomv of the w'ings of a bird, together with 
the muscles of the breast, which move these wings. And you will do 
the same for a man. in order to show the possibility of a man sustain¬ 
ing himself in the air by the beating of wings." ., The rising of birds 
without beating their wings i.s nut produced by anjThing other than 
their circular movement amid the currents of the wind," . . Your 
bird should have no other model chan the bat, because its membranes 
serve as .... a means of binding together the framework of the 
wings.'^'.... A bird is an instrument w'orldng accordling to mechani¬ 
cal Law. This Instrument it is within the power of man to reproduce 
UTth all its movements, but not with a corresponding degree of 
strength.” 

He made several drawings of a screw mechanism by which a man, throngli 
the action of his feet, might cause wings to bear fast enough to raise hun 
into the air.” In a brief essay 5 s/ volo. On f/igftr, he described a flying 
machine made by him with strong starched linen, leather joints, and thongs 
of raw silk. He called this “the bird,*’ and wrote detailed instructions for 
flying it.“ 

If this instrument made with a screw ... be turned swiftly, the 
said screw will make its spiral in the air, and it w-ill rise high,". . . 

Make trial of the machine over the water, so that if you fall you do 
nor do yourself any harm.", . . The great bird will take its first 
flight .. . filling the whole w'orld with amazement and all records 
with its fame; and it will bring eternal glory to the nest where it was 
bom.*' 
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Did he actuaJly try to fly? A note in the Codice Atlantico** says: “To¬ 
morrow morning, on the second day of January, 1496, [ will make the 
thong and the actempt'*^; we do not know what this means, Fazio Cardano, 
father of Jerome Cardan the physicist (1501-76). told his son that Leo¬ 
nardo himself had essayed flight." Some have thought that when Antonio, 
one of Leonardo's aides, broke his leg in 1510, it was in trying to fly one of 
Leonardo's machines. We do not know. 

Leonardo was on the wrong tack; human flight came not by imitating 
the bird, except in gliding, but by applying the internal combustion engine 
to a propeller that could beat the air not downward but backward; for¬ 
ward speed made possible upward flight. But the noblest distinction of 
man is his passion for knowledge. Shocked by the wars and crimes of nian- 
kind. disheartened by the selfishness of ability and the perpetuity of pov- 
erty, saddened by the superstitions and credulities with w^hich the nations 
and generations gild the bre^irv and indignities of life, wc feel our race in 
some parr redeemed when wc see chat it can hold a soaring dream in its 
mind and heart for three thousand years, from the legend of Daedalus and 
Icarus, through the baffled groping of Leonardo and a thousand others, to 
the glorious and tragic v ictory of our time. 

vn. THE SCIENTIST 

Side by side with his drawings, sometimes on the ame page, sometimes 
scrawled across a sketch of a man or a woman, a landscape or a machine, 
are the notes in which this insatiable mind puzzled over the laws and oper¬ 
ations of nature. Perhaps the scientist grew out of the artist: Leonardo's 
painting compelled him to study anatomy, the law's of proportion and 
perspective, the composition and reflection of light, the chemistry of pig¬ 
ments and oils; from these researches he was drawn to a more intimate in- 
vestiganon of structure and function in plants and animals; and from these 
inquiries he rose to a philosophical conception of umversal and invariable 
natural law. Often the anisr peered out again in the scientist; the scientific 
drawing might be itself a thing of beauty, or terminate in a graceful ara¬ 
besque. 

Like most sciendsts of his time, Leonardo tended to identify scientifle 
method with experience rather than experiment.*’ “Remember,” he coun¬ 
sels himself, “when discoursing about w^ter, to adduce first experience and 
then reason.”" Since any man’s experience can be no more than a micro¬ 
scopic fragment of reality, Leonardo supplemented his with reading, which 
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can be experience by proxy, lie studied carefully but critically the writ¬ 
ings of Albert of Saxony," gained a parxuil acquaintance with the ideas of 
Roger Bacon, Albcrtus jMagnus, and Nicholas of Ciisa, and learned much 
from association with Luca Pacioli, Marcantonio della Torre, and other 
prof^M>rs in the University of Pavuu But he tested cvTir^^thing with his 
owTi experience. “Whoever refers to authorities in dispuring ideas works 
svith Ills memory rather than with hjs reason.”" He was the least occult of 
the thinkers of his age. He rejected alchemy and astrology, and hoped for 
a time when “all astrolc^rs will be castrated.”** 

He tried hk hand at almost ever)' science. He took enthusiastically to 
mathematics as the purest form of reasoning; he felt a cettain beauty in 
geometrical figures, and drew some on the same page with a study for T^re 
L^st Supper.** He expressed vigorously one of the fundamental principles 
of science: “There is no certainty where one can neither apply any of the 
mathcrnaiical sciences nor any of those that are based upon them."** And 
he proudly echoed Plato: “Let no tnan who is nor a mathematician read the 
elements of my wwk,”*^ 

He was fascinated by asTTonmny. He proposed to “make glasses in order 
to see the moon large,”** but apparently he did not make them. He writes: 
“The sun does not move . ., the earth is not in the center of the circle of 
the sun, nor in the center of the universe."* “The muon has every momh 
a winter and a summer.™ He disetusses acutely the causes of spots on the 
moon, and combats, on that matter, the views of Mbert of Saxony.** 
Taking a lead from the same Albert, he argues that since “every heavy 
substance presses downward, and cannot be upheld perpetually, the whole 
earth must become spherical," and will ulriniately be covered with water ” 

He noticed on high elevations the fossil shells of marine animaL':, and 
concluded that the w-aters had once reached those altitudes'* (Boccaccio 
had suggested (hk about 1J3S in Ills Fthcapo'*), He rejected the notion 
of a uni versa! flood,** and aacrihed to the earth an antiquity that would 
have shocked the orthodoxy of his time. He assigned to the accuraolations 
brought down by the Po a duration of aoo,ooo years. He made a map of 
Italy as he imagined it to have been in an early geological era. The Sahara 
Desert, he thought, had once been covered wirh salt water." Alonntains 
have been formed through erosion by rain.** The bottom of the sea is con¬ 
tinually rising with the detritus of all the streams that flow into it, “Very 
great rivers flow underground”;" and the movement of life-giring water 
in the body of the eanh corresponds to the movement of the blood in the 
body of man,* Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed not by human 
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u'tclccdncss hut by slow gcalogioal action, probably the subsidence of their 
soil into the I>ead Sea,* 

Leonardo followed avidly the advances mode in physics by Jean Buridan 
and Albert of Saxony in the fourteenth century. He wrote a hundred 
pages on motion and weight, and hundreds more on heat, acoustics, optics, 
color, hydraulics, and magnetism. “Mechanics is the paradise of the mathe¬ 
matical sciences, for by its means one comes to the fruit of imthcmattcs" 
Jti useful work.*‘ He delighted in pulleys, cranes, and levers, and saw no 
end to what thev’ could lift or move; but he laughed at seekers for per¬ 
petual motion. “Force with material movenicttr, and weight with percus¬ 
sion. are the four accidental powers in which all the works of mortals have 
their being and their end.™ Despite these lines he was not a materialist. 
On the contrar)’ he defined force as “a spiritual capacity . ., spiritual be¬ 
cause the life In it is in visible and without body .., impalpable because the 
body m which it is produced is increased nerther in size nor in weight.*'* 

He srudied tlie transmision of sound, and reduced its medium to waves 
of air. “Wlien die string of a Jute is struck h ,,. oonvey-s a movement to 
a similar string of tlie same tone on another lute, as one may convince one¬ 
self by placing a straw on the string similar to the one struck.*'* He had 
his own notion of a telephone. “If you cause your ship to stop, and place 
the head of a long rube in the water, and place the other extremity to your 
car, you will hear ships ar a great distance from you. You can also do the 
same by placing the head of the rube upon the ground, and you will then 
hear anyone passing at a dLstance,”*' 

But sight and light interested him more than sound. He marveled at the 
eye: “Who would l»clicvc that so small a space could contain the images of 
all the universe'”"—and he wondered even more at the power of the mind 
to recall an image lung past. He gave an excellent description of the means 
by which spectacles compensate for the W'cakening of the muscles of the 
eyes." He explained the operation of the eye by the principle of the 
CiiTwrj obscura: in the emnera and in the eye the image is inverted because 
of the pyramidal crossing of the light rays that come from the object into 
the emtera or the eye." He analyzed the refraction of sunlight in the rain- 
bo w*. f ikp Lcoq Battista .Alberti he had a good notion of complementary 
colois four ccnnirics before the definitive work of Alichel Chcvreul.** 

He planned, begad, and left counties: notes for, a treatise on water. The 
movements of water captivated his eye and mind; he studied placid and 
Turbulent streams, springs and fails, bubbles and foam, torrents and cloud¬ 
bursts, and the simultaneous fury of wind and rain. “Without water,*’ he 
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^^TOtc. repeating Thales after tw'enty-onc hundred years, “nothing can 
exist among us.’™* He anticipated Pascal’s fundamental principle of hydro- 
^ statics—that the pressure exerted upon a fluid is transmitted by it.*' He 
noted that the htjuids in coramunicating vessels keep the same level." In¬ 
heriting Milan's tradition of hydraulic engineering, he designed and built 
canals, suggested waj-s of conducting navigable canals under or over the 
rivers that crossed them, and proposed to free Florence from her need of 
Pisa as a port by canalizing the Amo from Florence to the sea.** Leonardo 
was not a Utopian dreamer, but he planned his studies and works as if he 
had a dozen lives to live. 

Armed with the great text of Theophrastus on plants, he turned his alert 
mind to “natural l^ory.” He examined the system on which leax-es are 
arranged about ihcir stalks, and formulated its laws. He observed that the 
rings in a cross section of a tree trunk record the years of its grownh by 
their number, and the moisture of the year by their width.** He seems to 
have shared several delusions of his time as to the power of certain animals 
CO heal some human diseases by their presence or their touch.** Me atoned 
for this uncliaracteristic lapse into superstition by investigating the anat¬ 
omy of the horse with a thoroughness to which recorded history' had no 
precedent. He prepared a special treatise on the subject, bur it was lost in 
the French occupation of Milan. He almcrat inaugurated modem com¬ 
parative anatomy by srudying the limbs of men and animals in juxtaposi¬ 
tion. He set aside the superannuated authority of Galen, and worked with 
actual bodies. The anatomy of man he described not only in words but in 
drawings that excelled anything yet done in that field. He planned a book 
on the subject, and left for it hundreds of illustrations and notes. He 
claimed lo “have dissected more than thirty human cadavers,"** and his 
countless drawings of the foetus, the heart, lungs, skeleton, musculature, 
viscera, eye, skull, and brain, and the principal oigaiis in woman, support 
his claim. He was the first to give—in remarkable drawings and notes—a 
scientific representation of the uterus, and he described accurately the three 
membranes enclosing the foetus. He was the first to delineate the cavity 
of the bone that supports the cheek, now knoxvn as the antrum of High- 
more. He poured wax into the valves of the heart of a dead bull to get an 
exact impression of the chambers. He was the first to characterize the 
moderator band (caiena) of the right ventricle.*’ He w as fascinated by the 
network of bloodvessels; he divined the drculation of the blootl, but did 
not quite grasp its mechanism. “The heart," he wrote, “is much stronger 
than the other muscles.... The blood that returns w hen the heart opens 
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is iioc ihc same as tKat which closes the valves."" He traced the blood¬ 
vessels, nen^es, afltl tnoscles of the body with fair accuracy. He attributed 
old age to arteriosclerosis, and this to lack of e.xercise.''* He began a volume 
De /(gifTJ umattii, on the proper proportiDns of the human figure as an aid 
to artists, and some of his ideas were incorporated in his friend Pacioli’s 
treatise De druina propOTtione^ He analyzed the physical life of man from 
birth to decay, and then planned a survey of mental life. “Oh, that it may 
please God to let me also expound the psychology of the habits of man in 
such fashion as I am describing his bodyl"'" 

Was Leonardo a great scientist? Alexander von Humboldt considered 
him “the greatest physicist of the fifteenth century,"'" and William Hunter 
ranked him as “the greatest anatomist of his epoch.*"” He was not as origi¬ 
nal as Humboldt supposed; many of his ideas in physics bad come down 
to him from Je^n Buridan, Albert of Saxony, and other predecrasors. He 
was capable of egregious errors, as when he wrote that “no surface of 
water that borders upon the air will ever be lower than that of the sea’V" 
but such slips are remarkably few in so vast a production of notes on almost 
everything on the earth or in the sky. His theoretical mechanics were 
those of a highly intelligent amateur; he lacked training, instruments, and 
rime. That he achieved so much in science, despite these handicap and his 
labors in art, is among the miracles of a miraculous age. 

From his studies in so many fields Leonardo rose at times to philosophy. 
“O mart'clous Necessity' Thou with supreme reason constrainesr ail ef¬ 
fects to be the direct result of their causes, and by a supreme and irrevo¬ 
cable law every natural action obeys thee by the shott^t possible proc- 
^ ,,10, jfip proud ring of nineteenth-century science, and 

suggests that Leonardo had shed some theology. Vasari, in the first edition 
of his life of the ardst, wrote that he was of “so heretical a cast of mind 
that he conformed to no religion whatever, accounting it perchance better 
to be a philosopher than a airistian'"“-but Vasari omitted this passage In 
later editions. Like many Christians of the time, Leonardo took a fling 
now and then at the clergy; he called them Pharisees, accused them of de¬ 
ceiving the simple with bogus miracles, and smiled at the “false coin" of 
celestial promissory' notes which they exchanged for the coinage of this 
w'orldd" On one Good Friday he wrote; “Today ail the world is in 
mourning because one man died in the Orient. He seems to have 
thought that dead saints were incapable of hearing the prayers addressed 
to thcm.““ "1 could wish that I had such power of language as should avail 
me to censure those who would extol the worship of men above that of the 
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saiL ,,, Those who have wished to worship men as gods have niadc a verj' 
grave error.”*"* He rook more liberties w-irh Chrisetan Iconography than 
any other Renaissance artist: he suppressed halos, pur the Virgin across 
her mother's knee, and made the infant Jesus try to bestride the symbolic 
lamb. He saw mind In matter, and believed in a spiritual soul, but appar¬ 
ently thought that the suui could act only through matter, and only in 
hannony with invariable bws.*“ He wrote that “the soul can never be 
corrupted with the corruption of the body,”*“ but he added that “death 
destroys memory as w^cU as life,"’** and “without the body the soul can 
neither act nor feel.****** He addressed the Deity with humility and fert'or in 
some passages;*'* but at other dmes he ideniified God W'ith Nature, Natural 
Law, and “Necessity,’**** A mystic pantheism w*as his religion until his 
hnal years. 

IN" FRANCE: 1516-19 

Arrived in France, Leonardo, sixty-four and ill, w'fls established with hrs 
faithful companion Francesco .Melzi, twenty-four, in a pretty house at 
Cloux, between the town and chateau of Ambolse on the Loire, then the 
frequent residence of the iving. His contract with Francis 1 designated him 
as “painter, engineer, and architect of the King, and state mechanician," at 
an annual salary of seven hundred crowms ($8750). Francis was generous, 
and appreciated genius even in its decline. He enjoyed conversation with 
Leonardo, and "affirmed,'* reported Cellini, “ihac never had any man come 
into the w'orld who knew so much as Leonardo, and that not only in sculp¬ 
ture, painting, and architecture, for in addition he was a great philoso¬ 
pher.”"* Leonardo's anatomical drawings ama^ied the physicians at the 
French courx. 

For a time he labored manfully to earn his .salary. He arranged masques 
and pageants for royal displaysj worked on plans to bind the Loire and the 
Saone with canals and to drain the marshes of Sologne,*'* and may have 
shared in designing parts of the Loire chateaux; some evidence links his 
name with the jewel lovclines of Chambord.™ Probably he did little paint¬ 
ing after 1517. for in that year he suffered a paralytic stroke that im¬ 
mobilized his right side; he painted with his left hand, hut needed both 
hands for careful work. He was now a wrinkled wreck of the youth whose 
repute for beauty of body and face came down to \*'asari across half a 
century. His once proud self-confidence faded, his serenity of spirit yielded 
to the pains of decay, his love of life gave place to religious hope. He made 
a simple will, but he asked for all the sciences of the Chtirch at his funeral. 
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Once he had written: “As a day well spent makes it sweet to sleep, so a 
life well used makes it stveet to die.”*** 

Vasari tell a touching' stot)' of how Leonardo died, on May a, 1519, in 
the arms of the King; but apparently Franck was elsewhere at the time.** 
Tile body was buried in the cloister of the Collegiate Church of Si. 
FJorentin in Amboise. Melzi wroic to Leonardo's brothers Informing them 
of the event, and added: 'Tc would be impossible for me to express the 
anguish that! have suffered from this death; and while my body holds to¬ 
gether I shall live in perpetual unhappiness. And for good reason. The 
loss of such a man is mourned by all, for it is not in the power of Nature to 
create another. May Ahnightv God rest his soul forever!”** 

How shall ^t'e rank him? —though which of us commands the \'aricry of 
knowledge and skiUs required to judge so multiple a man? The fascination 
of his polymorphous mbd lures us into exaggerating his actual achieve¬ 
ment; for he was more fertile in conception than in execution. He was not 
the greatest scientist or engineer or painter or sculptor or thinker of his 
time; he w'as merely the man who was all of these together and in each 
field rivaled the best. There must have been men in the medical schools 
\vho knew- more of anatomy than he; the most notable works of engineer¬ 
ing in the territory of Milan had been accomplished before Leonardo came; 
both Raphael and Titian left a more impressive total of fine paintings than 
ba.s survived from Leonardo's brush; Michelangelo was a greater sculptor; 
Machlavelli and Guicciardini were profounder minds. And yet Leonardo's 
studies of the horse were probably the best work done in the anatomy of 
that age; Lodovico and Caesar Borgia chose him, from all Italy, as their 
engineer; nothing in the paintings of Raphael or Titian or Michelangelo 
equals The Latt Supper; no painter has matched Leonardo in subtlety of 
nuance, or in the delicate portrayal of feeling and thought and pensive 
tenderness; no statue of the rime xvas so highly rated as Leonardo's plaster 
S^oTzai no drawing has ever surpassed The Vir^^n, C*i 7 d, md Sr. Attne; 
and nothing in Renaisjance philosophy soared above Leonardo's conception 
of natural law. 

He was not “the man of the Renaissance,” for he was too gentle, irv- 
troverted, and refined to tji^pify an age so violent and powerful in action 
and speech. He was not quite “the universal man," since the qualities of 
statesman or administrator found no place in his variety. But, with all his 
limitations and incompletions, he was the fullest Tusm of the Renaissance, 
perhap of all time. Contemplating his achievement w'e marvel at the 
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distance that man has come from his otigins, and renew our faith in die 
possibilities of mankind. 

t.X. THE SCH(K)L OF LEONARDO 

He left behind him at Milan a bevy of younger artists who admired him 
too much to be original Four of them—Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio, 
Andrea Salaino, Cesare da Scsto, and Marco d'Oggiono—arc figured in 
stone at the base of the patriarchal sranie of Leonardo in the Piazaa della 
Scala in Milan. There were others^Andrea Solari, Gaudenzio Ferrari, 

Bernardino de' Conti, Franewco .Mclzi_All had worked in Leonardo’s 

studio, and learned to imitate his grace of line wtchoiic teaching his subtlety 
or depth. Two other painters acknowledged him as their teacher, though 
we are not sure that they knew him in the flesh. Giovanni Antonio Bay.zi, 
who allowed himself to come down in history under the name of Sodoma, 
may have met him in Milan or Rome. Bernardino Lnini exalted sentintent, 
but with an engaging sttafght forwardness that charms away reproach. He 
chose as his repeated subject the .Madonna and her Child; perhaps he rightly 
saw in this most hackneyed of all pictorial themes the supreme embodiment 
of life as a stream of births, of lo’v'e as surmounting death, and of womanly 
beauty that is never mature except in motherhood. More than any other 
follower of Leonardo he caught the master’s effeminate delicacy and the 
tenderness—not the mystery—of the Leonardesque smile; the Holy Family 
in the Ambrosiana at Milan is a delectable variation on the Master’s Ffrgrn, 
Child, aJtd St. Amte; and the Spotalizio at Saronno has all the grace of 
Correggio, He seems never to have doubted, as Leonardo did, the touching 
story of the peasant maid w*ho bore a god; he softened the lines and colors 
of his paintings with a simple piety that Leonardo could hardly feel or rep¬ 
resent; and the unwilling skeptic who can still respect a lovely and inspiring 
mjth will pause longer, in the Louvre, before Luini’s Sleep of the Infant 
Jesus and Adoration of the Afag* than before Leonardo’s St. John, and 
will find in them a prtifoimder satisfaction and truth. 

With these elegant epigoni the great age of Milan died away. The 
architects, painters, sculptors, and poets that had made Lodovico's court 
surpassingly brillianr had seldom been natives of the city, and many of them 
sought other pastures when the gentle despot fell No outstanding talent 
rose in the ensuing chaos and servitude to t^c their place; and a generation 
later the castle and the cathedral were rlic sole rcmindcis that for a mag- 
nifleent decade—the last of the fifteenth centuiy—Milan had led the pageant 
of Italy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tuscany and Umbria 

l. PIERO BELLA FRANCESCA 

I F now CTOffi hack into Tuscany, we find that Florence, like another 
Paris, absorbed the talents of her dependencies, and left only here and 
tftere among them a figure that bids us pause in our pilgrimage. Lucca 
bought a charter of autonomy from the Fanperor Charles IV" (1369), and 
managed to remain a free city till Napoleon. The Lucchesi were properly 
proud of their elcvenrh-ceniuiy cathedral; they kept it in form with re¬ 
peated restorations, and made it a veritable museum of art. There eye and 
soul may sdil feast on the lovely stalls (>+5^) ^nd stained glass (1485^) of 
the choir; on a noble tomb by lacopo della Quercia (1406); on one of Fra 
BartoJomineo’s profoundcst pictures—AfflioTraa 'UJiffr Sf. Stephen and St. 
fobn the Baptist (1509); and on one handsome work after another by 
Lucca's own son, Mattco Qvitali. 

Pistoia preferred Florence to freedom. The conflict of “Wbites” and 
“Blacks" so disordered the city that the government appealed to the 
Florentine Signory to take over its management (1306). Thereafter Pistoia 
received its art as well as Its Jaws from Florence. For the Ospedale del 
Ceppo—named from the hollow stump into which one might drop con¬ 
tributions for the hospital—Giovanni della Robbia and some aides designed 
(1J14-15) a frieze of gleaming terra-cotta reliefs of the Seven Works of 
Mercy: clothing the naked, feeding the huogr)% nursbg the sick, visiting 
piuMas receiving strangers, burying the dead, and comforting the bereaved. 
Here religion was at its best. 

Pba, once so rich that it could transform mountains of marble into a 
cathedral, baptistery, and Leaning Tower, had owed its wealth to its 
strategic position at the mouth of the Amo. For that reason Florence beat 
it into subjection {1405). Ksa never reconciled itself to this servitude; it 
rebelled again and again. In 1431 the Florentine Signory expelled from 
Pisa all tndes capable of bearing arms, and kept their women and children 
as hostages for their good behavior.* Pisa took advantage of the French 
invasion (1495) to reassert its independence; for fourteen years it fought 
off the Florentine mercenaries; finally, after a fanadcally heroic resistance, 
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it succumbed. Many leading families, choosing exile rather than vassalage, 
migrated ro France or SwiKerJand—among them the Sismondi ancestors of 
the historian who in 1838 wrote an eloquent account of these events in his 
HistOTy of the /m/um Republics. Florence tried to atone for her despotism 
by financing the Universtty of Pisa, and sending her artists to adorn the 
cathedral and the Campo Santoj bur not even the famous frescoes of 
Benozzo Gozzoli in that Holy Field of the dead could comfort a city 
geologically doomed to decay. For the detritus of the Amo gradually and 
mercilessly advanced the shore line, creating a new port at Livorno— 
Leghorn—six miles away; and Pisa lost the commercial situation that had 
made its fortune and its tragedy. 

San Gimignano rook its name from St. Gtminian, who saved the incipient 
village from the hordes of Attila about 430. It rose to some prosperity m 
the fourteenth century; but its rich families divided into murderous fac¬ 
tions, and built the fiftj'HsLv fortress towers (now reduced to thirteen) 
that gave the town its fame as San Gimignano del!c Belle Torri. In (353 
the strife grew so violent that the city accepted with resigned relief its ab¬ 
sorption into the Florentine dominion. Thereafter life seems to have ^nc 
out of It, Domenico Ghirlandaio made the Santa Firm Chapel of the 
Cullcgiata famous with his finest frescoes, and Benozzo Gozzoli rivaled his 
At edict Chapel cavalcades with scenes from the life of St. Augustine in the 
church of ^it* Agostino, and Benedetto da Maiano carved superb altars 
for those shrines. But commerce took other routes, industry starved, 
stimulus died; San Gimignano remained becalmed in her narrow streets 
and disintegrating towers; and in 1918 Italy made the city a nariunal monu¬ 
ment, preserved as a half-living picnire of medieval life. 

Forty miles up the Amo from Florence, Arezzo was a vital spot in the 
web of Florentine defense and trade. The Signory itched and angled to 
control it; in 1384 Florence bought the citj' from the duke of Anjou; 
Arezzo never forgtjt the indignity. It gave birth to Petrarch, Arctino, and 
Vasari, but failed to hold them, for its soul still belonged to the Middle 
Ages. Luca Spincllo, also called Arctino, went from .\rczzo to paint in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa lively frescoes stirring with the shock of battle 
(1390-2), but also portraying Christ and Mary and the saints with an in¬ 
tense and moving piety. If we wish to believe Vasari, Luca portrayed Satan 
so repulsively iltat the Devil appeared to him in a dicani and reprimanded 
him with such violence that Luca died of fright—ar ninety-tw^o.® 

Nonheast of .Arezzo, on the upper Tiber, the town of Borgo San 
Sepolcro seemed too small to have and to hold an artist of high rank. 
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Piero di Benedetto was called della Francesca after his mother; for she, left 
pregnant with him after ItB father’s death, reared him lovingly, and guided 
and aided him to an education in mathematics and art. Though we know 
that he was bom in the Town of the Holy Sepulcher, the earliest notice of 
him places him dt Florence in 1439* That was the year in wltkh Cosimo 
brought the Council of Ferrara to Florence; presumably Piero saw the 
gorgeous costumes of the Byzantine prelates and princes who had come to 
negotiate the reunion of the Greek with the Roman Church. We may more 
coi^dently prcsvmtc that he studied the frescoes of Masaccio in the 
Rrancacci Chapel; this was roudue for any art student in Florence. The 
dignity, power, and resolute perspective of Masaccio mingled in Piero’s art 
wkli the picturesque grandeur and majestic beards of the Eastern poten¬ 
tates. 

WTicn he returned to Borgo (1443) Kero ivas elected, aged thirty-sut, 
to the town council. Three years later he received his first recorded com¬ 
mission: to paint a Madonm della Miseticordia for the church of San 
Francesco. It is still presen'ed io the Palazzo Comunale: a strange as¬ 
semblage of somber saints, a semi-Chinese Virgin enfolding eight praying 
figures in the robe of her mercy, a stiff Archangel Gabriel making a very 
formal announcement of her nmtherhood to Mary, an almost peasant Christ 
in a ffrimly realistic Crudfixion, and vivid forms of the Mater Dolorosa and 
the Apostle John. This is half-primidvc painting, but powerful: no pretty 
sentiment, no delicate decoration, no idealized refinement of the tragic talc; 
but bodies soiled and consumed with the struggle of life, and yet rising to 
nobility in the silence of their suffering, their prayers, and their forgive¬ 
ness. 

His fame now spread through Italy, and Piero was in demand. At Fer¬ 
rara (1449?) he painted murals in the Ducal Palace, Rogicr van der 
\\’evden was then court painter there; probably Piero learned from him 
something of the new technique of painting with pigments mixed in oil. 
.At Rimini (1451) he pictured Sigtsmondo Maktesta—tyrant, murderer, 
and patron of art-in an attitude of pious prayer, redeemed by the presence 
of two magnificent dogs. In Arezzo, at intervals between 1452 and 14(54, 
Piero painted for the church of San Francesco a series of frescoes that 
marit the zenith of his art. They told mainly the stoty of the True Cross, 
culminating in its capture by Khosru 11, and its recovery and restoration to 
Jerusalem by the Emperor Ileraclius; but they found place dso for such 
episodes as the death of Adam, the Queen of Sheba's visit to Solomon, and 
the victory of Constantine over Maxentius at the Alllvian Bridge. The 
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emaciated iigure of the dying Adam, the worn face and drooping breasts of 
Eve, the powerful bodies of their sons and their ahtioist equally virile 
daughters, the flowing majesty of the Queen of Sheba’s retinue, the pro¬ 
found and disillusioned face of Solomon, the startling incidence of light in 
'The Dream of Conytantrae, the fascinating turmoil of men and horses tn 
The Victory of Heraclms—these arc among the most impressive frescoes 
of the Renaissance. 

Probably in the interludes of titis major effort Piero painted an altar- 
piece at Perugia, and some murals in the Vatican—later whitewashed to 
make more space for Raphael's conquering brush. At Urbino in 1469 he 
produced his most famous picture—the arresting profile of Duke Fedetigo 
da Montcfeltro, Federigo's nose had been broken, and his right check 
scarred, in a tournament, Piero showed the left side, intact but hilly with 
moles, and portrayed the crooked nose with dauntless realism; he made 
the firm lips and half-closed eyes and sober face reveal the administrator, 
the stoic, the man who has plumbed the shailo'wncss of wealth and power; 
we miss, howei.'er, in these features, the refinement of taste that guided 
Fedcrigo in organizing music at his court and collecting his celebrated 
library of classical and illuminated manuscripts. Paired with thus portrait 
in the Uffizi diptych is a profile of Federigo’s wife, Battista Sforza—a face 
almost Dutch, and pale to sallowncss—against a background of fields, hills, 
sky, and banicmented walls. On the obverse of the portraits Piero painted 
two “ttiumphs"—one chariot drawing Federigo, the other Battista, in 
solemn state; both elegantly absurd. 

About 1480 Piero, now siKty-four, began to suffer from eye trouble. 
V'asari thought he became blind, but apparently he could still draw well. 
In those declining years he wrote a manual of perspective, and a treatise 
De qumque corporibut regotaribas, in w^hich he analyzed the geometrical 
relations and proportions involved in painting. His pupil Luca Pacioli 
adopted Piero’s ideas in his own book De dkvna proponioTiej and perhaps 
through this mediation Piero’s mathematical ideas influenced Leonardo’s 
Studies in the geometry of art. 

The w'orld has forgotten Piero’s hooks and has rediscovered his paintings, 
tt’hen we place him in time, and note that his work ’W’us completed when 
Leonardo’s had just begun, we must assign hnn a rank with the leading 
Italian painters of the fifteenth century. His figures seem crude, their faces 
coarse; many seem cast in a Flcmuh mold. What ennobles them is their 
quiet dignity, their grave mien and stately carriage, the restrained and yet 
dramatic force of their acrion. What transfigures them is the harmonious 
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flow of the design, and. above all, the uncompromising faithfulness w-ith 
which Piero’s hand, disdaining idealization and sentimentality, has repre¬ 
sented what his eye has seen and his mind has conceived. 

He lived too far from the intense centers of the Renaissance to attain 
the potential perfection, or to exert the full influence, of his art. Never¬ 
theless he numbered Signorelli among his pupils, and shared in forming 
Luca’s style. It was Raphael’s father who invited Kero to Urbino; and 
though this was fourteeii years before Raphael’s birtli, that blessed youth 
must have seen and studied the paintings left by Piero there and in Perugia. 
Melozzo da Forli learned from Piero something of strength and grace in 
design; and Melozzo’s angel musicians in the Vatican recall those which 
Piero painted in one of his final works-thc Naiiiiiy of the London Na¬ 
tional Gallery—even as Piero’s angel choristers recall Luca della Robbia’s 
Cantorvi. So men hand down to their successors their heritage-their lore 
and codes and sUilk; and transmis^on becomes half the technique of civili¬ 
zation. 


II, siGKORF.l.1.1 

WTicn Piero della Francesca WHA painting his masterpieces at Arezzo, 
Lazzaro Vasari, great-grandfather of the historian, invited a young art 
student, Luca Signorelli, to come and live in the V asari home and study 
with Piero. Luca had first seen the light at Cortona, some fourteen miles 
southeast of Arezzo {1441). He was only eleven w hen Piero came, but 
he was twenty-four w'hcii Piero finished. In the intert'al the youth, taldng 
with passion to the painter s art, learned from Piero to draw the nude body 
with merciless veracitv—with a stem ngor that went hack to his teachcTi 
and 3 masculine force that pointed forward to Michelangelo. In the studio 
and the hospitals, under the gibbet and in the cemeteries, he sought the 
human body, as naked as he could find it; and he asked of it not beauty 
but strength. He seems to have cared for nothing else; if he painted any¬ 
thing else it was by unpatient concession; and then, as often as not, he 
W'uutd use nude figures for incidental ornament. Like Michelangelo he w-as 
not at home (if wc may speak so caielc^ly) with female nudes; he drew 
them w ith scant success; and among males he preferred not the young 
and fair, as Leonardo did and Sodoma, but the middle-aged man in the 
full development of musculature and vlrUity. 

Carrying this passion with him, Signorelli moved about among the cities 
of central Italy depoating nudes. After some early works in Arezzo and 
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S^n SepolcTo he moved on to Florence (c. 1475 )t aJid there painted, and 
presented to Lorenzo^ The School of Pan^ a canvas crowded with naked 
pagan gods. Probably for l.orcn7,o he painted the Fii-gnr and Chiid now in 
the Uffizi: the Virgin ampte bnr beaadful, the backgroiiind largely cojn- 
posed of naked men; here Michelaiigelo would find a hint for his Doni 
Holy Family. 

And yet this carnal pagan could paint piously. The Virgin in hk Uffizi 
Holy Family is one of the fairest figures in Renaissance art. At rlie behest 
of Pope Sixtus IV he went to Loreto (;?. 1479), und adorned the sanctuary 
of Santa Maria with cxctllcnt frescoes of the evangelists and other saints. 
Three years kter we find him in Rome contributing to the Sistine Chapel 
a scene from the life of Moses—admirable in its male figures, ungainly in its 
W'omcn, Called to Perugia (1484), he painted some minor frescoes in the 
cathedral. Thenceforth he seems to have made Cortona his home, pro¬ 
ducing pictures there for delivery elsewhere^ and leaving it chiefly for 
major assignments in Siena, Orvicto, and Rome. In the cloister of the 
monastery of Monte Oliveto at Chiusuri, near Siena, he depicted scenes 
from the life of St. Benedict. For die church of Sant^ Agostino in Siena 
he completed an altarpiece which was ranked among his best works; only 
the wings remain. For the palace of the Sienese dictatOT^ Pandolfo Pemicci, 
he painted episodes from classic history or legend. Then he passed on to 
Ometo for his culminating achievement. 

The cathedral council there had waited in vain for Perugino to come and 
decorate the chapel of San Briziop It had considered and rejected Pinturic- 
chio. Now" (1499) it summoned Signorelli, and bade him complete the 
Vr'orb that Fra Angelico had begun in that chapel half a century before, Tc 
Tvas the favorite altar in the great cathedra^ for over it hung an old pic¬ 
ture of the Madonna di San Brizio, who (the people liked to believe) could 
ease the pains of child birth, keep lovers and husbands faithful, ward off 
the aguci and quiet a storm. Under the celling frescoes where Fra Angelico 
had pictured the Last Judgment in the full spirit of medieval hopes and 
fears, Signorelli painted snnilar themes—A fide hrht ^ The End of the Worlds 
The Resurrection of ibe Dead^ Paradise^ and The Descent of the Doomed 
Into HelL Bur these old themes were for him merely a frame wherein to 
show the naked bodies of men and w-onien in a hundred different attitudes, 
and m a hundred varieties of joy and pain. Not until Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment would the Renaissance see again such an orgy of human flcsfi- 
Bodics handsome or deformed, faces bestial or celesriak the grimaces of 
devils, the agony of the condemned sprayed by jets of firc^ the torturing of 
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one sinner Ly* breaking his tecih and liis thighbone with a club—did 
Signorelli delighc in these scenes, or was he instructed to paint rheiii as en- 
cQuragerrieiit to piety? In any case he pictured hiniscir (in a corner of the 
AfJticbrist) looking upon the melee with the equanimity of the saved. 

After spending three years on these frescoes, Signorelli returned to 
Conona, and painted a Dead Clmst for the church of Santa .Marghcrita, 
It was about this dme chat tragedy overtook him b the violent death of his 
faverite son. When the corpse was brought to him, says Vasari, "he caused 
it to be stripped, and with e:ttcaordinary fortitude, withmit shedding a 
tear, he made a drawing of the body, so that he might always behold m 
this work of his hands what Nature had given him and cruel Fortune had 
taken away."' 

In ftoS a different misfortune came. With Penigbo, Pinturicchio, and 
Sodoma he was commissioned by Julius 11 to decorate the papal chambers 
in the V^arican. While their labors were progressing Raphael arrived, and 
so pleased the Pope with his initial frescoes that Julius turned over all the 
rooms to hirn, and dismissed the orher artists. Signorelli was then saty* 
seven, and perhap his hand had lost its skill or steadiness. Nevertheless, 
eleven years later, he pabted with success and acclaim an altarpiece com- 
misioned by the Company of San Girolamo at Arezzo; when it was 
finished the brothers of the Company came to Cortona and carried this 
Madomta arid Samis on their shoulders all the way to Arezzo. Signorelli 
accompanied them, and again lodged in the house of the Vasari. There 
Giorgio Vasari, a lad of eight, saw him, and received from him long- 
rtmembered words of encouragement in the study of art. Once a youth of 
biptuous pas&bn, Signorelli was now a kindly old gentleman, nearing 
eighty, livbg in moderate prosperity in his native town, and honored by 
all. At the age of eighty-thrcc he was elected for the last time to the 
governing council of Corrona. In that year, 1524, he died. 

Ijccellcnt scholars' have thought that Signorelli’s fame is inadequate to 
his deserts; but perhaps it exceetfc than. He was a facile draftsman, who 
amazes us with his studies of anatomy, posture, pispectivc, and forc- 
shortenbg, and amuses us with his use of human figures b composition and 
ornament. Sometimes b his Madonnas he reaches a note of tenderness, 
and the musician angels at Loreto have charmed discriminating mbds. But 
for the rest he was the apostle of the body as anatomy; he gave it no sensual 
softness, no voluptuous grace, no glory of color, no magic of fight and 
shade; he seldom realircd that the function of the body is to be the outward 
expression and instrument of a subtle and intangible spirit or character, and 
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chat the sovereign task of art is to find and reveaJ that soul through its veil 
of flesh. Michelangelo took from Signorelli this idolatry of anatomy, this 
loss of the end in the means, and in the Lau Jud^^ent of the Sistine 
Chapel he repeated on a larger scale the physiological frenzy of the Orvicto 
frescoes; but on the ceiling of that same chapel, and in his sculpture, he 
used the body as the voice of the soul. In Signorelli painting passed at one 
step from the terrors and tenderness of medieval art to the strained and 
soulless exaggerations of baroque. 


in. SIENA AND SODOMA 

In the fourteenth century Siena had alrnost kept pace with Florence in 
commerce, goverinncnt, and art. In the fifteenth she exhausted herself 
with such fanatical factional violence as no other city in Europe could 
match. Five patrics-r^/own, hills, the Sienese called thcm-ruled the city- 
in mm; each in turn was overthrown by revolution, and its more influential 
members, sometimes numbering thousands, were exiled. We may judge the 
bitterness of this strife from the oath that tivo of the factions swore to end 
it (1494). An awed eyewitness describes them as gathering solemnly at 
dead of night, in separate aisles, in their vast and dimly lit cathedral. 

The conditions of the peace were read, which took up eight pages, 
together with an oarh of the most horrible sort, full of maledictions, 
imprecatioi^, excommunications, invocations of evil, confiscations 
of goods, and so many other woes that to hear it was a terror; even 
in the hour of death no sacrament should save, but should rather n d d 
to the damnation of, those who should break the conditions; so that 
1 ... believe char never was made or heard a more aw-ful or hatrible 
oath. Then the notaries, on cither side of the altar, wrote down the 
names of all the citizens, who swore upon the crucifix, of which 
there was one on each side; and every couple of the one or other 
faction kissed, and the church bells rang, and Te Dettra 
was sung with the organs and the choir while the oath was being 
sworn.* 

From this nirmoil a dominanr fanuly emerged, the PetruccL In 1497 
Pandolfo Petmeci made himself dictator, took the title // Magrdficn^ and 
proposed to give Siena the order, peace, and gentlemanly autocracy that 
had been the fortune of Florence under the jMedlci. Pandolfo ivas clever, 
and always landed on hts feet after any crisis, even eluding the vengeance 
of Caesar Borgia; he patronized art with some discrimination; but he so 
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often resorted to secret assassination that his death (1511) was celebrated 
with univeisaJ acclaim. In 15*5 desperate city paid the Emperor 
Charles V 15,000 ducats to take it under his protcerion, 

In the lucid intervals of peace Sienese ait had its final fling. Antonio 
Bartlc continued the medieval tradition of the wondrous carving of wood. 
Lorenzo di Mariano built in the church of Fonregiusta a high altar of 
classic beauty, lacopo della Quercia took his cognomen from a village in 
Siena’s hinterland. His early sculptures were financed by Orlando 
Malevolti, who thus belied his name of Evil Faces. When Orlando was 
banished for taking the losing side in politics, lacopo left Siena for Lucca 
(1390), where he designed a stately tomb for Hark del Carretto. After 
competing unsuccessfully against Donatello and Brunellesco in Florence, 
he went on to Bologna, and carved over and alongside the portal of San 
Petronio marble statues and reliefs which are among the finest sculptures 
of the Renaissance (1415-8). Michelangelo saw them there sevcniy years 
later, admired the vigor of the nude and virile figures, and found in them 
for a rime inspiration and stimuliis- Returning lo Siena, lacopo spent much 
of the next ten years on his inasrcrpiece, the Fonte On the base of 

this Gay Fountain he cut in marble a relief of the V^irgin as the official 
q£ rhe cit^^^ around her he represented the Seven Cardinal 
Virtues; for good measure he added scenes from the Old Testament, and 
filled the surviving spaces with children and ammals—all with a power of 
conception and execution that presaged Michelangelo. For this work Siena 
renamed him lacopo della Fonte, and paid him 2100 crowns ($55,000?). 
He died at skty-four, exliaustcd by his an and mourned by the citizens. 

Through TTiffit of the fourteenth anti fifteenth centuries the proud city 
engaged a hundred artkts, of any provenance, to make ift cathedral the 
architectural jewel of Italy. From 1413 to 141 j Domenico del Coro, a 
master of intarsia, was superintendent of the cathedral work; he and 
Macteo di Giovanni and Domenico Beccafumi and Pintuncchio and m^y 
others inlaid the floor of the great shrine with marble marquetry picturing 
episodes from Scripruic, and making this the most remarkable church pave¬ 
ment in the world. Antonio Federighj carv ed for the cathedral two hand¬ 
some baptismal fonts, and Lorenzo Vecchietta cast for it a dazzling taber¬ 
nacle in bronze. Sano di Mattco raised the Loggia della Mcrcanzia in the 
Campo (1417-38), and Vecchietta and Fedcrighi faced its pUlars with 
harmonious statuary. The fourteenth century saw a di^en famous palaces 
take fomi-the Sajimbeni, the Buonsignori. the Saraebi. the Grottanclli 
... and about 1470 Bernardo RosscUbo suppUed plans for the Florcnrinc- 
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Style pdace of the Piccolomini family. Andrea Brcgno designed for the 
Piccolomini an altar in the cathedral (1481); and Cardinal Francesco 
Piccolomini built, as an adjunct to the duomo, a library (1495) to house 
the books and manuscripts bequeathed to him by his uncle Pius IL Lorenzo 
di Mariano gave the library one of the handsomest portals in Italy; and 
Pinniricchio and hLs aides (1503-8) painted on the walls, within superb 
architectural frames, delightful frescoes picturing scenes in the life of the 
scholar Pope. 

Siena in the hfreenth century was nch in painters of secondary ex¬ 
cellence. Taddeo Bartoli, Domenico di Bartolo, Lorenzo di Pietro called 
Vecchietta. Stefano di Giovanni called Sassetta, Sard di Pietro, Macteo di 
Giovanni, Francesco di Giorgio—all continued the strong religious tradi¬ 
tion of Sienese arr, painting devout themes and somber saints, often in sriff 
and cramping polyptvehs, as if resolved to prolong the Middle Ages for¬ 
ever. Sassetta, recently restored to fame by a passing whim of critical 
opiiuon, painted in simple line and color a charming procession of Magi and 
arrendants moving sedately through mountain passes to the crib of Christ; 
he described in a graceful triptych the birth of the Virgin; celebrated the 
wedding of St. Francis to poverty; and died in 1450, "stabbed through and 
through by the sharp southwest wind,""' 

Only toward the end of the century did Siena produce an artisc whose 
nanvc, for good or e\TJ, rang through Italy. His real name was Gio\'anni 
Antonio Bazzi, but his ribald contemporaries rechristened him Sodoma be¬ 
cause be was so candid a catamite. He accepted the cognomen uith good 
humor as a title that many deserved hut failed to obtain. Bom at Vercelli 
(1477), he moved to Milan, and may have teamed painting and pedera.sty 
from Leonardo. He put a Vincian smile on his Brera MadoTtna, and copied 
Leonardo’s Leda so well that for centuries his imitation was taken for the 
Master’s original. Migrating to Siena after LodosTco’s fall, he developed 
a style of his o^^'n, picturing fihrisrian subjects with a pagan joy in the 
human form. Perhaps it was during this first stay at Siena that Bazzi 
painted a povi’erfnl Christ at the Colttma—About to be scourged, yet 
phj'sically perfect. For the monks of Monte Oliveto Maggiore he told the 
story of St, Benedict in a series of frescoes, some carelessly done, some so 
seductively beautiful that the abbot insisted, before payjtig Sodoma, that 
the nude figures should be prefaced with clothing to preserve peace of 
mind in the monastery.' 

When the banker Agosrino Chigi vkited his native Siena in j 507 he cook 
a fancy to Sodoma’s work, and invited him to Rome. Pope Julius II set 
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the artist to work painrinp one of the rooms of Nicholas V in the \ atlcan, 
bur Sodoiua spent so much traic living up to his name that the old Pope 
Soon turned him out, Raphael replaced hiniif and Sodonia. In a modest mo¬ 
ment. studied the young master’s style, and absorbed something of ^ 
smooth finish and delicate grace, Chigi rescued Sodoma by engaging him 
to paint in the Villa Chigi the Storys of Alexander and Roxana, and soon 
Leo X, succeeding Julius, restored Sodoma to papal favor. Giovanni 
painted for the jolly Pope a nude Luerctia stabbing herself to death; Leo 
rev'arded him well, and made him a Cavalier of the Order of Christ, 

Returning to Siena with these laurels, Sodoma received numerous com¬ 
missions from clergy and laity. Though apparctKly a skeptic, he painted 
Madonnas almost as lovely as Raphael s. The martyrdom of St. Sebastian 
was a subject especially to his taste; and his rendering of the theme b the 
Pirti Palace has never been excelled. In the church of San Domenico at 
Siena he pictured St. Catherine fainting, so realisticaily that Baldassarc 
Peruzzi pronounced the painting incomparable b its kind. W hiie engaged 
on these religious subjects, Sodoma scandalized Siena with what Vasari 
calk his “bestial pursuits.” 

His manner of life was licentious and dishonorable; and as he 
always had boys and beardless youths about him. of whom he was 
bordinateJy fond, this earned him die name of Sodoma. Instead of 
feeling shame, he gloried m it. writing vemes about it, anti singing 
them to the accompaoiinent of the lute. He loved to fill hk house 
with all kinds of curiitus animals: badgers, «]uLrrels, apes, cata¬ 
mounts, dwarf asses. Barbary race horses, LIba ponies, jackdaws, 

bantams, turtle doves, and similar creatures- In addition to these 

he had a raven which he had taught to speak so well that it imitated 
his voice, especially in answering"the door, and many mistook it for 
\ts master. The other aiwniab were so tame that they were always 
about him. with their strange gambob, so that his bouse resembled a 
veritable Noah^s aik/ 

He married a woman of good family; but after givbg him one child she 
left him. Having worn out his welcome and his bcome in Siena, he went 
to Voherra. Pisa, and Lucca (i54t-J>- see^bg new patrons. When these 
too ran out, Sodoma went back to Siena, shared hk poverty for seven years 
wHth his anbiak, and died ai seventy-nvo. He had accomplished b art all 
that a skilled hand could do without a deepened soul to guide it. 

The man who superseded him at Sbna was Domenico BeccafumL When 
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Perygino canic there in i joS Domenico studied his style. When Penigino 
left, Domenico sought further instruction in Rome, familiarized himself 
with the remains of classic art, and sought the secrets of Raphael and 
Michelangelo. In Siena again, he first imitated Sodom a, then rivaled him. 
The Signory^ asked him to decorate the Saia del Consistorio; he painted its 
walls daring six laborious yeais (1529-35) v>Hth scenes from Roman his¬ 
tory; the result was technically excellent, spiritually dead. 

W^hen Beccafumi died (1551) the Sienese Renaissance was finished. 
Baldassarc Peruzzi was of Siena, but left it for Rome. Siena fell hack into 
the aims of the Virgin, and adjusted itself without discomfort to the 
Counter Reformation. To this day it is contentedly orthodox, and lures 
tired or curious spirits with its simple pSety^, its picturesque annual palio 
or loumament of races (from 1659), and its precious immunity to mo¬ 
de mi tv. 


T'MBRIA A>T> THE BAGl.iONI 

Hemmed in by Tuscanv on the west, Latium on the south, and die 
Marches on the north and cast, mountainous Umbria lifts up, here and 
there, the cities of Tcmi, Spoleto, Assisi, Foligno, Perugia, Gubbio. We 
preface them here with Fabriano—across the border in the Marches—be¬ 
cause Gentile da Fabriano was a prelude to the Umbrian school. 

Gentile is an obscure but dominating figure: palndng medie\'al pictures 
in Gubbio and Perugia and the Marches, feeling vaguely the influence of 
the early Sicuesc painters, and slowly maturing to such prominence that 
Pandolfo Malatcsta, says a quite incredible tradirioo, paid him 14,000 ducats 
to fresco the chapel of the Brolctto in Brescia (t- 1410),* Some ten years 
later the Venetian Senate commissioned him to paint a battle scene in the 
Hall of the Great Council; Gentile Bellini seems to have been among his 
pupils at that time. Wc find him next in Florence, painting for the church 
of Santa Trinita an Adoration of tbe .Ifagf ((413) ivhich even the proud 
Florentines acclaimed as a masterpiece. It is sriil preserved in the Uffizi: a 
bright and picturesque cavalcade of kings and retinues, stately horses, 
musing canlc, squatting monkeys, alert dogs, a lovely Mary, all compcl- 
lingly focused upon a charming Infant who places an explorarive hand upon 
the bald head of kneeling royalty; it is a picture admirable in gay color 
and flowing line, but almost primitively innocent of perspective and fore¬ 
shortening. Pope Martin V called Gentile to Rome, where the artist de¬ 
posited some frescoes in San Giovanni Laterano; they have disappeared, 
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but we mav sumiise their quality from the enthusiasm of Rogier van tier 
W^evdcn, who, on seeing tliem, pronounced Gentile the greatest painter 
in Italy.* In the cliurch of Santa Mana Nuova Gendle painted other lost 
frescoes, one of which led Michelangelo to say to Vasari, "he had a hand 
like his nanie,”^' Gentile died in Rome in 1427, at the height of his re¬ 
nown. 

His career is evidence that Umbria, to which he culturally belonged, 
was generating its own geniuses and style in art. By and large, however, 
the Umbrian painters took their lead from Siena, and continued the re¬ 
ligious mood without a break from Duccio to Perugino and the early 
Raphael. Assisi w as the spiritual source of Umbrian art. The churches and 
legends of St, Francis disseminated through the neighboring provinces a 
devotion that dominated painting as well as architecture, and discounte¬ 
nanced the pagan or secular themes that were elsewhere invading Italian 
art. Portraits were seldom asked of Umbrian painters, but private indi¬ 
viduals, sometimes using the savings of a lifetime, cooimissioncd an anist, 
usually local, to paint a Madonna or a Holy Family for their favorite 
chapel; and there was hardly a church so poor but it could raise funds for 
such a symbol of hopeful piet>' and community pride. So Gohbio had her 
own painter, Ottaviano Nelli, and Foligno had Niccolo di Libcrarorc, and 
Perugia boasted Bonfigli, Perugino, and Pinturicchio. 

Perugia was the oldest, largest, richest, and most violent of the Umbrian 
towns. Placed sitrecn hundred feet high on an almost inaccessible summit, 
it commanded a spacious view of the surrounding country; the site was so 
favorable for defense that the Etruscans built-or inherited—a city there 
before tlie founHdation of Rome. Long claimed by the popes as one of the 
Papal Stares, Perugia declared itself independent in 1375, and enjoyed over 
a century of passionate factionalism surpassed only by Siena. Two w'ealthy 
families fought for control of the city—its commerce, its government, its 
bcncficcs, its 40,000 souls. The Oddi and the Baglioni murdered one an¬ 
other by stealth or openly in the streets; their conflicts fcrdlked writh 
blood the plain that smiled beneath ihcir towers. The Baglioni were noted 
for their handsome faces and physiques, their courage and their ferocity. 
In the heart of pious Umbria they scorned the Church, and gave them¬ 
selves pagan names—Ercole, Trollo, Ascanio, Annibale, Ataianta. Penelope, 
Lavinia, Zenobia. In 1445 the Baglioni repelled an attempt of the Oddi to 
seize Perugia; thcreafier they ruled the city as despots, though formally 
acknowledging it to be a papal fief. Let Perugia’s own historian, Francesco 
Matarazzo, describe the Baglioni government: 
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From the dav the Oddi were expelled, our city wcot from bad to 
worse. xAll the young men followed the trade of aims. Their lives 
were disorderly, and e^^ery iky divers excesses were di^^gcd, and 
the city' had lost all reason and justice. Every rrmn administered right 
unto himself, by his o\m authority and with royal hand. The pipe 
sent many" legates, if so be ilie city could be brought to order- But 
all who came went back in dread of being hewm to pieces; for the 
Baglioni ducatened to throw' some from the windows of the palace, 
so that no cardinal or other legate daott approach Perugia unless he 
were their friend. And the evty^ w as brought to such misery^ tliat die 
most lawless men were most prized; and those who had slain tivo or 
three men walked as they pleased through the pakce, and xvent with 
sword or poignard to speak to the podesta and other magistrates. 
Every man of worth was trodden dow'n by' bravos w hom the nobles 
favored, nor could a cinzen call his property his own. The nobles 
robbed first one and then another of goods and land- xAll office were 
sold or dsc suppressed; and taxes and extordons were so grievous 
chat cverv'^one cried out.^* 


A\Tiac c^n be done, a cardinal asked of Pope Alexander VI* with “these 
demons w'ho have no fear of holy water”?“ 

Having disposed of the Oddi, the Baglioni divided into new factions* 
and fou^t one of the bloodiest feuds of the Renaissance^ Atalanta 
Baglioni* being left a widow through the assassination of her husband* 
consoled herself with the beauty of her son Grifonetto, whom Mararazzo 
describes as another Ganymede* Her happmes seemed fuUy restored when 
he married Zennbia Sforza, whose beauty matched his owm. But a minor 
branch of the BagUoni plotted to overthrow the ruling branch—Astorre* 
Guido, Simoneno, and Gianpaolo. Valuing Grifonetto's bravery* the con¬ 
spirators won him to their plan by^ deluding him into the belief that 
Gianpaolo had seduced his young w'lfe. One night m the year 1500* when 
the dominant Baglioni families had left their castles and assembled in 
Peruiria for the wedding of xAstorre and La^hnia, the conspirators attacked 
them in their beds, and killed all but one of them. Gianpaolo escaped by 
clambering over roofs, hiding through the night with some frightened uni- 
versiry students, disguising himself in a scholastic goxvn, and so passing out 
through the eiry gates at dawTi. Atalanta., horrified to learn that her son 
had shared in these murders, drove him from her presence w'ich curses. 
The assassins dispersed, leavitig Grifonetto homelc^ and alone in the city. 
On the morrow^ Gianpaolo, wdrh an armed escort, re-entered Perugia, and 
came upon Grifonetto in a public square. He wished to spare the youth, 
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but the soldiers wounded Grifonerro morraJly before Gianp^olo couJd 
restrain them, .\talanra and Zenobia came from their concealment to find 
son and husband dying m the street. Atalanta knelt by him, took back her 
curses, gave him her blessing, and asked him to forgive those who had slain 
him. Then, says Matarajszo, “the noble youth extended his right hand to 
his young mother, ptnessing her wliiie hand, and forthwith he breathed 
his soul from his beautiful body."“ Perugino and Raphael were painting 
in Perugia at this time. 

Gianpaolo had a hundred men massacred, in the streets or in the cathe- 
draj, on suspicion of complicity in the plot; he had the Palazzo Cornu nale 
decorated with the heads of the slain, and with their portraits hung head 
downward; here was a substantial commission for Perugian art. Thereafter 
he ruled the city unchallenged undl he yielded to Julius 11 (1506), and 
consented to govern as vicar of the popes. But he did not know how to 
govern except by assassination. In 1520 Leo X, tired of his crimes, lured 
him to Rome with a safe-conduct, and had him beheaded in the Castel 
Sant' Angelo; this was one form of Renaissance diplomacy. Other 
Baglioni maintained themselves in power for a dme; but after .Malatesta 
Baglioni had murdered a papal legate Pope Paul III scot forces to rake final 
possession of the city as an appanage of the Church (1534). 


V. PERUGINO 

Under this cloak-and-dagger government litenture and art prospered 
surprisingly; the same passionate temperament that worshiped the Virgin, 
fiouted cardinals, and murdered close kin could feel the fever of creative 
writing, or steel itself to the discipline of art. Marararjto’s Cronaca della 
Cittd di Peruffa, describing the zenith of the Baglioni, is one of the most 
vivid literary products of the Renaissance. Commerce, before the Baglioni 
came to power, had accumulated enough wealth to build the massive 
Gothic Palazzo Comunalc (j:8o-! 333), and to adorn it and the adjoining 
Collegio del CLUiihio (1452-5)—Chamber of Commerce—with some of the 
finest art in Italy. The Collegio had 3 judicial throne and a moneychangers’ 
bench so exquisitely carved that no one could reproach the businessmen of 
Perugia with lack of taste. The church of San Domenico had choir stalls 
(1476J aJiiiosi as elegant, and a celebrated chapel of the Rosan’^ designed 
fay Agosrino di Duccio. Agostino hesitated between sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture; asually he combined them, as in the oraiorio or prayer chapel of 
San Bernardino (1451), y'herc he covered almost the entire facade with 
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statues, reliefs, arabesques, and other ornament. An unadorned surface al¬ 
ways aroused an Italian artist. 

At least fifteen painters were busy meeting such challenges in Perugia. 
Their leader in Pterugino’s youth was Benedetto Buniigli. Apparently 
through association w'ith Domenico Veneziano or Piero della Francesca, or 
through studying the frescoes painted by Benozzo Gozzoli at Montcfalco, 
Benedetto learned something of the new techniques that Masolino, iVlasac- 
do, Uccello, and others had developed in Florence. A\Tien he painted 
frescoes for the Palazzo Comunale he displayed a knowledge of perspective 
new among Umbrian artists, chough his Bguies borrowed stereotyped faces 
and were shrouded in shapeless drapery. A younger rival, Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, equaled Benedetto in dullness of color, surpassed him in delicacy 
of sentiment and occasional grace. Both Bonfigli and Fiorenzo, in Perugian 
tradition, taught the two masters who brought Umbrian painting to its 
culmination, 

Bernardino Betd, called Knturicchio, learned the ans of tempera and 
fresco front Fiorenzo, but never adopted the oil technique that came to 
Penigino from the Florentines. In 14S1, aged twenty-seven, he accom¬ 
panied Perugino to Rome, and covered a panel in the Sistine Chapel with a 
lifeless Baptism of Cfmst. But he improved; and when Innocent VIII bade 
him decorate a loggia of rhe Belvedere Palace he struck out on a new line 
by painting views of Genoa, Milan, Florence, Venice, Naples, and Rome. 
I lis drawing A^'as imperfect, but there was a pleasant plein-air quahty in his 
painting that attracted Alexander VI. That genial Borgia, wishing to adorn 
his own chambers tn the Vatican, commisiioned Pinmricchio and some 
aides to paint the walls and ceilings with frescoes of prophets, sibyls, musi¬ 
cians, scientists, saints;. Madonnas, and perhaps a mistress. These again so 
pleased the Pope that when an apartment was designed for his use in the 
Castcl Sant' Angelo he engaged the artist to portray there some episodes in 
the Pope’s conHict with Charles VIII {1495). By this rime Perugia had 
heard of Pinturicchio’s fame; it called him home; and the church of Santa 
iVlaria dc’ Fossi ashed him for an altaipiece. He responded with a Vir^, 
Child, imd Sf. John that satisfied all but the professionals. In Siena, as we 
have seen, he made the Piccolomini Library radiant wdrh a vivid piortrayal 
of the life and legend of Pius II; and despite many technical faults, this 
pictorial narrative makes that room one of the most delightful remains of 
Renaissance art. After spending five years on this work Pbturicchio went 
to Rome, and shared in the humiliation of Raphael's success. Thereafter 
he faded from the artisric scene, perhaps through Illness, perhaps because 
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Perugino and Raphael so obviously excelled him, A doubtful story reports 
that he died of hunger in Siena, aged fiftj'-nine (1513).“ 

Pietro Perugino received that surname because he made Perugia his 
home; Perugia itself always called liim by his family name, Vannued! Bom 
in nearby Citta della Pieve (1446), he was sent to Perugia at the age of 
nine and was there apprenticed to an artist of unccnain identitv. Accord^ 
ing to Vasari his teacher ranted the painters of Florence as the best to 
Italy, and advised the youth to go and study there. Pietro went, carefully 
copied the frescoes of Masaccio, and enrolled as an apprentice or assistant 
to Verrocchio. Leonardo entered Verrocchios studio about 1468; verv' 
probably Perugino met him. and, though sk years older, did not disdain to 
learn from him some qualities of finish and grace, and a better handling 
of perspective, coloring, and oils. These skills already appear in Perugino’s 
Sr, Selfastian (Louvre), together with a pretty architectural setting, and a 
landscape as placid as the face of the perforated saint. After leaving Ver¬ 
rocchio, Perugino returned to the Umbrian style of demure and tender 
.Madonnas; and through him the harder and more realistic traditions of 
Florentine painting may have been softened into the warmer idealism of 
Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto. 

By 1481 Perugino, now thiny-five, had won sufficient repute to be in¬ 
vited by SLvtus IV to Rome, In the Sistinc Chapel he painted several 
frescoes, of which the finest sunuvor is Christ Giving the Keys to Peter. 
It 15 too formal and conventional in its symmetrical composition; but here, 
for the first time in painting, tlie air, with Its subtle gradations of light, be¬ 
comes a distinct and almost palpable element in the picture; the drapery, 
so stcreotyjxid in BonfiglL is here rucked and wrinkled into life; and a few 
of the faces are finished to striking individualitj'^—Jesus. Peter. SignorcllL, 
and, not least, the large, rotund, sensual, matter-of-fact countenance of 
Perugino himself, transfomed for the occasion into a disciple of Christ. 

In i486 Perugino was again in Florence, for the archives of the chy 
record his arrest for criminal assault. FTe and a friend disguised themselves, 
and, armed with clubs, waited in the dark of a December night to waylay 
some chosen enemy. They were detected before they could commit any 
in jury. The friend wtis banished, Perugino w'as fined ten florins,™ After 
another Interlude in Rome he set up a hattega in Florence (1491), hired 
assistants, and began to turn our pictures, not always carefully finished, for 
customers near and far. For the Gesuati brotherhood he made a Pieti 
U'hose melancholy V^irgin and pensive Magdalen were to be repeated by 
him and his aides in a hundred variations for any prosperous institution nr 
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indinduaJ. A Aiadanm and Saints found its lA’ay to Vienna, another to 
Crcniona, another to Fano, another—the Madonna m Ghry—to Perugia, 
another to the Vatican; another is in the UflizL Rivals charged him with 
turning his studio into a factory; they thought it scandalous that he should 
grow so rich and fat. He smiled and raised his prices. When Venice in¬ 
vited him to paint two panels In the Ducal Palace, olFcring 400 ducats 
(Sjooo?), he demanded 800; and when these were not forthcoming he re¬ 
mained in Florence. He clung to cash, and let the credit go. He made no 
pretense of despising W'calth; he was resolved not to starve when his brush 
began to tremble; he bought property' in Florence and Perugia, and was 
bound to land on at least one foot after any overturn. His self-portrait in 
the C^ibio at Perugia (r 500) is a remarkably honest confession. A pudgy 
face, large nose, hair flowing carelessly from under a close red cap, eyra 
i^uiet but penetrating, lips slightly contemptuous, heavy neck and powerful 
frame; here was a man hard to deceive, ready for battle, sure of himself, 
and holding no high opinion of the human race. “He w-as not a religious 
man,” says Vasari, “and would never believe in the rnimorraiity of the 
soul.’"" 

His skepticism and conmicrciatism did not prevent him from occasional 
generosityor from producing sonic of the tenderesr devotional pictures 
of the Renaissance. He painted a lovable MadoTtna for the Certosa di Pavia 
(now in London}; and the MagdaUn attributed to him in the Louvre is so 
fair a sinner rhat one would not need divine mercy to forgive her. For 
the nuns of Santa Clara at Florence he painted an Emomhnent in which 
the women had a rare beauty of features, and the faces of the old men 
summarized their lives, and the lines of composirion met on the bloodless 
corpse of Christ, and a landscape of slender trees on rocky slopes, and 
distant town on a quiet bay, shed an atmosphere of calm over the scene of 
death and grief. The man could paint as well a.s sell. 

His success in Florence flnally convinced the Pctugiaiu of his worth. 
■When the merchants of the Cambio decided to adorn their Collegio they 
emptied their pockets with tardy largesse and offered the assignment to 
Pietro Vannucci, Follownng the mood of rhe age and the suggestions of a 
local scholar, they asked that their hell of audience should be decorated 
with a medley of Chrisrian and pagan subjects: on the ceiling the seven 
planets and the signs of the zodiac; on one wall a Nativity and a Transfigu¬ 
ration; on another the Eternal Father, the prophets, and six pagan sibyls, 
prefiguring Michelangelo's; and on another wall the four cliu^jcal virtues, 
each illustrated by pagan heroes: Prudence by Numa, Socrates, and Fabius; 
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Justice by Pittacus. Furius, and Trajan* Fortitude by Lucius, Leonidas, and 
Horatius GjcIcs; Temperance bv Pericles, Cincinnatus, and Scipio. AJJ 
this. It seems, was accomplislied by Perugino and his aides—including 
Raphael—in the one year 1500, the veiy year when the feuds of the Bagiionl 
incarnadined the streets of Perugia* \\lien the blood had been washed 
away the cirizens could stream in to see the new beauty of the Cambio* 
Perhaps they found the pagan worthies a bit wooden, and wished tliat 
Perugino had shown them not posing but engaged in some action that 
would have given tlterii life. Bur the Darid w as majestic, the Erytkrean 
Sibyi almost as gracious as a Raphael AUdomia, and t!ie Eternal Father a 
remarkably good conception for in atheist. On these walls, in his sixtieth 
year, Perugino reached the fullness of his powers. In 1501 the grateful 
city made him a municipal prior. 

From that zcnitlt he rapidly declined. In 1501 he piiinted a Marriage of 
the Virgin, w'hich Raphael imitated years later in the Sposalizio. 
About ifOji he returned to Florence. He was not pleased to find the city 
in much ado about Michelangelo's Dat'i'd,* he was among the artists sum¬ 
moned to consider w^here the figure should he placed, and his opinion was 
overruled by the sculptor himself. The two men, meeting shortly after¬ 
ward, traded insults^ .Michelangelo, then a lad of twenty-nine, called 
Perugino a blockhead, and informed him that hs art was “antiquated and 
absurd,”** Perugino sued him for libel, and won nothing but ridicule. In 
[505 he agreed to finish for the Annunziata a Deposition that the late 
Filippino Lippi had begun, and to add to it an Assuvjption of the Virgin, 
He completed Filippino's work with sldJl and dispatch; but in the As- 
simiptioji he repeated so many figures that he had used in previous pictures 
that the artists of Florence (still Jealous of his quondam fees) condemned 
him for duihoncsty and sloth. He left the city in anger, and took up his 
residence in Perugia. 

The Inevitable defeat of age by youth was rejicated when he accepted 
an invitation from Julius II to deuoritc a room in the \^atican (1507), 
When he had made some progress his former pupil, Raphael, appeared, and 
ssvept everything before him, Perugino left Rome wtih heavy heart* Back 
in Perugia, he prospected for commissions, and kept on wwking to the 
end. He began (1514) and apparently finished (ijio) a complex altarpiece 
for the church of Sant' Agoarino, recounting again the story of Christ. For 
the church of the Madonna delJe Lagrune at Trevi he painted (1511) an 
Adoration of the .Magi xvhich, despite some palsied drawing, is an astonish¬ 
ing product for a man of seventy-five. In 151 j, while he was painting at 
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neighboring Fonrignano, he fell a victim to the plague, or perhaps tiled of 
old age and weariness. According to tradiridn he refused the last sacra¬ 
ments, saying that he preferred to see what would happen, b the other 
world, to an obstmateiy impenitent soul.“ He was buried m unhallowed 
ground.” 

Everyone knows the defects of Perugino’s painting—the exaggerated 
sentiment, the dolorous and artificial piety, the stereotyped oval fac« and 
ribboned hair, the heads regularly bent forw-ard m modesty, even those of 
stem Cato and bold Leonidas. Europe and America can show a hundred 
Perugbos of this repetitious type; the master was more fertile than bven- 
tive. His pictures want action and vitality; they reflect the needs of 
Umbrian devotion rather than the realities and signilicance of life. And 
yet there is much b them that can please the soul mature enough to sur¬ 
mount its sophistication; the living quality of their light, the modest loveli* 
ness of their women, the bearded majesty of their old men, the soft and 
quiet colors, the gracious landscapes coverbg all tragedies with peace. 

When Penigbo returned to Perugia b 1499, after long stays in Florence, 
he brought into Umbrian pabting the technical skill, without the critical 
faculty, of the Florentines, \Vheii he died he had faithfully passed down 
those skills to his actuates and pupils—to Pbturicchio, Francesco Ubertbo 
'*11 Bachiacca,” Giovanni di Pietro “Lo Spagna,” and Raphael. ’Die master 
had served his purpose; he had enriched and transmitted his heritage, and 
had trained a pupil to surpass him. Raphael is Perugino faultless, perfeaed, 
and complete. 


CHAPTER IX 


Mantua 

137S-1540 

I. YTTTORINO DA FELTRE 

M antua was fortunare: throughout the Renaissance it had but one 
ruling family, and was spared the turmoil of revolutionSi court 
murders, and coups d'etat. When Luigi Gon/^ga became caphavo del 
popolo (1328) the ascendancy of his house was so well established that he 
could occasionally leave his capital and hire himself out to otltcr cities as 
general—a custom followed by his successors through several generations, 
His great-grear-grrandson Gianfranccsco i was raised ro the dignity of 
marquis (1432) by their thcoredcaJ sovereign the Emperor Sigtsmund, and 
this title became hereditary in the Gonzaga family until it was exchanged 
for the still loftier dele of duke {1530), Gian was a good ruler. He 
drained marshes, promoted agriculture aud industry, supported art, aiid 
brought to Mantua, to tutor his children, one of the noblest figures in the 
history of education. 

Vittorino took his surname from his native town of Feirre, in northeast 
Italy. Catching the itch for classical erudidon that swept like an epidemic 
through the Italy of the fifteenth century, he went to Padua and studied 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and rhetoric under divers masters; he paid one 
of them by serving as his domestic. After being graduated from the uni¬ 
versity he opened a school for boys. He chose his pupils by their talent 
and eagerness rather than by their pedigree or funds; he made the richer 
students py according to their means, and charged die poor students noth¬ 
ing, He tolerated no idlers, exacted hard work, and maintained strict 
discipline. As this proved difficult in the roistering atmosphere of a uni¬ 
versity town, Vittorino transferred his school to Venice (r4Z3). In 14:5 
be accepted the invitadon of Gianfrancesco to come to Mantua and teach 
a selected group of boys and girls. These included four sons and a 
daughter of the Marquis, a daughter of Francesco Sforza, and some other 
scions of Italian ruling families. 

The Marquis provided for the school a villa knowm as Casa Zojosa, or 
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Joyous House. \^ 5 ttorioo rumcd it into 3 scmimon3,stic establishment, in 
which he and Ills students lived simply, art sensibly, and devoted them¬ 
selves CO the classic ideal of a healthy mind in a healthy body, Vittorino 
himself was an athlete as well as a scholar, an expert fencer and horseman, 
so at home in wcarbet that he wore similar clothing winter and summer, 
and walked in nothing but sandals in the severest cold. Inclined to sensu¬ 
ality and anger, he controlled his flesh by periodic fasdng and by flogging 
himself every day; his contemporaries believed that he remained a viipn 
till his death. 

To chasten the instincts and fonii sound character in his pupils:, he first 
of all required of them a regularity of religious devotions, and instilled in 
them a strong religious feeling. He siemly rebuked all profanity, obscen¬ 
ity. or ™lEarity of language, punished any lapse into angry dispute, and 
made l^dng almost a capital crime. However, he did not have to be told, 
as Lorenzo’s warned Pollrian, that he was educating princes who 
might some day face the tasks of administration or war. To make their 
bodies healthy and strong he trained them in gymnastics of many kinds, in 
running, riding, leaping, wrestling, fencing, and military exercises; he ac¬ 
customed them to bear hardships without injury or com plaint; chough 
medieval in his ethics, he rejected the medieval scorn of the body, and 
recognized unth the Greeks the role of physical health in the rounded 
excellence of man. .'^.nd as he formed the bodies of his pupils with athletics 
and toil, and their characters with religion and discipline, so he trained 
their taste with instrucrion in painting and music, and their minds with 
mathematics, Latin, Greek, and the ancient classics; he hoped to unite in his 
pupils the virtues of Christian conduct wirh the sharp clarity of the pagan 
intellect and the esthetic sensitivity of Renaissance men. The Renaissance 
ideal of the complete man—fuwflo fftfii'erfd/c—health of body, strength of 
character, wealth of mind-reached its first formulatinn in Vittorino da 
Feltre. 

The fame of his methods spread through Italy and beyond. Many visi¬ 
tors came TO Mantua to see not its Marquis but its pedagogue. Fathers 
begged from Gianfrancesco the privilege of enrolling their sons in this 
“School of Princes.” He agreed, and such later notables as Federigo of 
Urbino. Francesco da Castiglionc, and Taddeo Manfredi came under Vit- 
torino’s formative hand. The most promising students enjoyed the master’s 
personal attention; they lodged with him under his own roof, and received 
the priceless instruction of daily contact with integrity and intelligence. 
Vitrorino insisted that poor but qualified applicants should also be admit- 
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ted; he persuaded the Marquis to provide funds, facilities, and assistant 
teaclicrs for the education and maintenance of sixry poor scholars at a 
dme; and when such funds did not suffice, Vittorbo made up the dif¬ 
ference out of his modest means. VV'hen he died (1446) it was found that 
he had not left enough to pav for his funeral. 


Lodovico Gonzaga, who succeeded GLanfranccsco as tnarquis of Mantua 
{1444), was a credit to his teacher. WTieti Vittorino took him in hand 
Lodovico was a lad of eleven years, fat and indolent. Vittorino taught him 
to control his appetite and to make himself fit for all the tasks of govern¬ 
ment. Lodovico performed these duties well, and left his state flourishing 
at his death. Like a true Renaissance prince, he used part of his wealth to 
nourish literature and art. He collected an excellent library, largely of 
Latin classics; he employed miniaturists to lUuinmate the Aetieid and The 
Divhse Comedy; he established the first printing press in Mantua. Politian, 
Pico della Mlrandola, Fiielfo, Guarino da Verona, Platina were among the 
humanists who at one rime or another accepted his bounty and lived at his 
court.* At his invitation Leon Battista Alberti cante from Florence and 
designed the Incoronata Chapel in the cathedraL and the churches of Sant' 
Andrea and San Sebastiano. Donatello came too, and made a bronze bust 
of Lodovico. And in 1460 the Marquis brought bto his service one of the 
greatest artists of the Renaissance. 


11. ANDREA MANTEOXA: 1431-1506 

He was bom at Isola di Cartura, near Padua, thirteen years before Bot¬ 
ticelli; we must here retrace our steps in dme if we are to appreciate 
Mantegna's achievement. He was enrolled in the painters' guild in Padua 
when he was but ten ycat^ old, Francesco Squardone was then the most 
famous teacher of painting not only in Padua but In Italy. Andrea entered 
his school, and progressed so rapidly that Squarcione took him into his 
home and adopted him as a son. Inspired by the humanists, Squarcione 
collected into his studio all the significant remains of classic sculpture and 
architecture that he could appropriate and transjwrt, and bade bis students 
copy them over and over again as models of strong, restrained, and har¬ 
monious design, Mantegna obeyed wath enthusiasm; he fell in love with 
Roman antiquity, idealized its heroes, and so admired its art that half his 
pictures have Roman architectural backgrounds, and half his figures, of 
wliatever nation or time, bear a Roman stamp and garb. His art profited 
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and suffered through this infatuation; he learned from these 

eiteniphirs a im)cstic dignity and a stem purity of design, bur he never 
fully emancipated his painting from the petrified calm of sculptural forms. 
When Donatello came to Padua Mantegna, still a lad of twelve, felt again 
the influence of sculpture, together with a powerful impulse toward real¬ 
ism. At the same time he was f asemated by the new science of perspective, 
so recently developed in Florence by Masolino, Uccello, and Masaccio; 
Andrea studied all its rules, and shocked his contemporaries with fore- 
shoricnlngs ungracious in their truth. 

Id 1448 Squarcionc received a commission to paint frescoes in the church 
of the Eremicani friars at Padua. He assigned the work to two fas^orite 
pupils: Niccolo Phezoio and Mantegna. Niccolo finished one panel in ex¬ 
cellent style, then lost his life in a brawl. Andrea, now seventeen, con¬ 
tinued the work, and the eight panels that he painted in the next seven 
years made him a name from one end of Italy to the other, The themes 
were medieval, the treatment was revolutioRaiy: the backgrounds of classi¬ 
cal architecture w'ere carefully detailed, the virile physique and gleaming 
armor of Roman soldiers were mingled with the somber feature of Chris¬ 
tian saints; paganism and Christianity were more viiddly integrated in these 
frescoes than in all the pages of the h umanis ts. Drawing reached here a 
new accuracy and grace; perspective appeared in painstaking perfection. 
Rarely had painting seen a figure as splendid in foim and bearing as that of 
the soldier guarding the saint before the Roman judge; or anything so 
grimly realistic as the executioner raising his club to beat out the manyr's 
brains, .\rtists came from distant cities to study the technique of the 
amazing Paduan youth.—All but two of these frescoes were destroyed in 
the Second M’orld War. 

Iacopo Bellini, himself a painter of renoM^n, and already (in 1454) father 
of painters fated to eclipse his fame, saw these panels in the making, rook 
a fancy to Andrea, and offered him his daughter in marriage. Atantegna 
accepted. Squarcione opposed the union, and punished Mantegna^s flight 
from his adoptive home by condemning the Eremitani frescoes as stiff and 
pallid imitations of marble antiques. Alore remarkable, the Bellinis suc¬ 
ceeded in conveying to Andrea a hint that there was some truth in the 
charge.* Most reniarkable, the hot-tempered artist accepted the criticism, 
and profited from it by turning from the study of statuary to the intent 
obser\'3tion of life in all its actuafity and details. In the last txvo panels of 
the Elrcmitani scries he included ten portraits of contempiorarics; and one, 
squat and fat, was Squarcione. 
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Canceling his contract with his teacher, Mantegna was now free to ac¬ 
cept some of the invitations that besieged him. Ludovico Gonzaga offered 
him a commission in Mantua {1456); Andrea held him off for four years, 
and meanwhile, in Verona, he painted for the church of San Zeno a 
poIvT>f>"ch that CO this day makes char noble edifice a goal of pilgrimage. 
In the central panel amid a stately framework of Roman columns, comice, 
and pediment, the Virgin holds her Child, while angel musicians and 
choristers envelop them; beneath this a powerful Cmdfixwv shows Roman 
soldiers throwing dice for the garments of Christ; and at the left the 
Garden of Olives presents a rugged landscape that Leonardo n;ay have 
studied for his Virgin of the Rocks. Tins polyptych is one of the great 
paintings of the Renaissance.* 

After three years in V'^erona Mantegna finally agreed to go to Mantua 
(1460); and there, except for brief stays in Florence and Bologna, and ftvo 
years in Rome, he remained till his death. Lodovico gave him a home, fuel, 
com, and fifteen ducats ($375) a month, Andrea adorned the palace^ 
ciiapcls, and villas of three successive marquises. The sole survivors in 
Mantua of Ills labors there arc the famous frescoes in the Ducal Palace, 
sjiccifically in the Sala degli Sposi-thc Hall of the Betrothed—named and 
decorated*for the engagement of Lodovico's son Fedcrigo to Margaret of 
Bavaria. The subject was simply the ruling family—the Marquis, his wife, 
his children, some courtiers, and Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga welcomed 
by his father Lodovico on the young prelate’s return from Rome. Here 
was a gallery of remarkably realistic portraits, among them Mantegna 
himselL looking older than his forty-three years, with lines in his face and 
pouches under his eyes. 

Lodorico too was aging rapidly, and his last years ivere dark with 
troubles. Two of his daughters were deformed; wars consumed his reve¬ 
nues; in 1478 plague so devastated Mantua that economic life almost 
stopped, state revenues fell, and Mantegna’s salary was one of many that 
went for a time unpaid. The artist svrotc Lodosneo a letter of reproach; 
the Marquis ansivcrcd with a gentle plea for patience. The plague passed; 
Lodovico did not surrive it. Under his son Fedcrigo (1478-84) .Mantegna 
began, and under Fedcrigo’s son Gianfrancesco {1484-1519) he com¬ 
pleted, his finest work, The Triumph of Caesar. These mne pictures, 
painted in tempera on canvas, were designed for the Carte V ecchia of the 


* In JT^ the lowtr pinds were ipprvpriated by French cvnquciioiii-. the Gard^ of Olivet 
uid the Refurreptian tie in Touf?. the Cmdfiaoti i* in the l.eiuvte; g™d copiB have re¬ 
placed these tirigiiiiia in the Ver<sit4 polyptych. 
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Ducal Palace^ they were sold to Charles 1 of England t>y a needy dake of 
Atannia, and are now in Hampton Cxiiirr. The enormous frie?-c, eightv- 
eight feet long, depicts a procession of soldiers, priests, captives, slaves, 
musicians, beggars, elephants, bulls, standards, trophies, and spoils, all 
escorting Caesar riding on a chariot and crowned by the Goddess of Vic¬ 
tory. Here Mantegna returns to hts ftrsr love, classic Rume^ again he paints 
like a sculptor; nevertheless his figures move with life and action; the eye 
is dratvn along, despite a hundred picturesque details, to the culminating 
coronation; all the painter’s artistry of composition, drawing, perspective, 
and meticulous observation enters into the work, and makes it the master’s 
masterpiece, 

During the seven years that elapsed betw^een the undertaking and the 
completion of The Tnimiph of Caesar, Mantegna accepted a call from 
Innocent \^II, and painted (1488-9) several frescoes that vanished in the 
later vicissitudes of Rome. Complaining of the Pope’s parsimony-while 
the Pope complained of his impatience—.Mantegna returned to Mantua, 
and rounded our his prolific career with a hunted pictures on religious 
themes; he was forgetting Caesar and returning to Christ. The most famous 
and disagreeable of these paintings is the Cristo mono (Brera), the dead 
Christ lying on HLs back vinth His vast foreshortened feet toward the 
spectator, and looking more like a sleeping condottiere than like an ex¬ 
hausted god. 

A final pagan picture came from Mantegna’s old age. In the Parnassus 
of the Louvre he put aside his usual resolve to capture reality rather than 
picture beaut}'; he surrendered himself for a moment to an unmoral 
mythology, and portrayed a nude Venus throned on Parnassus beside her 
soldier lover Mars, while at the mountain’s base Apollo and the .Muses 
celebrate her loveliness in dance and song. One of the M uses was probably 
the Marquis Gianfrancesco’s wife, the peerless Isabella d’Este, now the 
leading lady in the land. 

It was Mantegna’s last great painting. His final years were saddened by 
ill health, bad temper, and mounting debts. He resented Isabella’s pre¬ 
sumption to la}' down the precise details of the pictures she asked of him; 
he retired into an angry solitude, sold most of his art collection, finally sold 
his house. In 1505 Isabella described him as “tearful and agitated, and with 
so sunken a face that he seemed to me more dead than alive.”* A year later 
he died, aged seventy-five. Over his tomb, in Sant’ Andrea, a bronze bust— 
perhaps by Mantegna himself—portrayed ’1%’ith angry realism the bitter¬ 
ness and exhaustion of a genius who had used himself up in his art for 
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half a century. Those who desire “immortality” must pay for it with their 
lives. 


in. THE FIRST LADY OF THE WORLD 

La prhna donva del wondo—so the poet Nlccolo da Correggio called 
IsahcIJa d’Este.* The novelist Bandello considered her “supreme among 
woinen”i* and Ariosto did not know which to praise most higlily in “the 
liberal and magnanimous Isabella”—her gracious beauty, her modesty, her 
wisdom, or her fostering of letters and arts. She possessed most of the ac¬ 
complishments and charms that made the educated woman of the Renais¬ 
sance one of the masterpieces of history. She had a wide and varied culture 
without being an “intcHectuar* or ceasing to be an attractive woman. She 
was not extraordinarily beautiful; what men admired in her was her vitality, 
her high spirits, the keenness of her appreciation, the perfection of her taste. 
She could ride all day and then dance ail night, and remain every moment 
a queen. She could rule Mantua with a racr and good sense alien to her 
husband; and m the debility of his later years she held Jiis little state together 
despite his blunders, his w'andermgs, and his syphilis. She corresponded on 
equal temis with the most eminent personalities of her time. Popes and 
dukes sought her friendship, and rulers came to her court. She subpoenaed 
nearly every anist to w'ork for her, she inspired poets to sing of her; Betubo, 
Ariosto, and Bernardo Tasso dedicated works to her, though they knew* 
that her purse was small. She collected books and art with the judgment of 
a scholar and the dtscrimination of a connoisseur. Wherever she went she 
remained the cultural focus and sartorial e.\emplac of Italy, 

She w*as one of the Estensi-the brilliant family that gave dukes to Fer¬ 
rara, cardinals to the Church, and a duchess to Milan. Isabella, bt>rn in 
J474, w*3s a year older than her sister Beatrice, Their father was Ercole 1 
of Ferrara, their mother was Eleonora of Aragon, daughter of King Fcr- 
rante I of Naples; they w^erc well equipped with lineage. WTiilc Beatrice 
was sent to Naples 10 learn vivacity at the court of her grandfather, Isabella 
was brought up amid tlie scholars, poets, dramatists, musictairs, and artists 
that were making Ferrara fora time the most brilliant of Italian capitals. At 
six she W'os an intellectual prodigy who made diplomats gapc; “though I 
had heard much of her singular uirclligence,*' wrote Beltramino Cusatro to 
Marquis Fedtrigo of Mantua in 1480, ‘i could never have imagined such a 
thing to be possible.’’* Fedcrigo thought she would be a good catch for his 
son Francesco, and so proposed to her father. Ercole, needing the support 
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of Mantua again^ Venice, agreed, and Isaljella, aged six, found herself 
engaged to a boy of fourteen. She remained for ten years more at Ferrara, 
learning how to sew and ang, to write Italian poetry and Latin prose, to 
play the clavichord and the lute, and to dance with a sprightly grace that 
seemed to attest invisible wings. Her complexion was clear fair, her 
black eyes sparkled, her hair was a mesh of gold. So, at sixteen, she left the 
haunts of her happy childhood, and became, proudly and seriously, the 
Marchioness of Mantua. 

Gianfranccsco was swarthy, bushy-haired, fond of hunting, impetuous 
in W'ar and love. In those early years he attended zealously to government, 
and faithfully maintained Mantegna and several scholais at his court. He 
fought with more courage than wisdom at Fomovo, and chivalrously or 
prudently sent to Charles V'lII most of the spoils that he had captured in 
the tent of the fleeing Ling. He used the soldier s privilege of proiniscuJrv', 
and began bis infidelities w'irh the first confinement of his wife. Seven years 
after his mamage be allow'ed his tnistrss Xeodora to appear in almost regal 
raiment at a tournament in Brescia, where he rode in the lists. Isabella may 
have been partly to blamer she became a bit plump, and went on long visits 
to Ferrara, Urbino, and Milan; but doubtless the Marquis was not inclined 
to monogamy in any case. Isabella bore with his adventures patiently, took 
□o public notice of them, remained a good w'ife, gave her husband excellent 
advice in politics, and supported his interests by her diplomacy and her 
charm. But in 1506 she wrote to him—then leading papal troops—a few 
words warm with the hurt she felt: “No interpreter Is needed to make me 
aware that Your Exccllencj' has loved me little for some rime past. Since 
this, how'^ever, is a disagreeable subject, I w ill . . . say no more,”’ Her de¬ 
votion to art, letters, and friendship was in part an attempt to forget the 
bitter emptiness of her married life. 

There is nothing more pleasant in ail the rich diversity of the Renaissance 
than the tender relations that bound together Isabella, Beatrice, and (sa- 
bclb’s sistcr-tn-law Fllisabctta Gonzaga; and few passages finer in Renais¬ 
sance literature than the affectionate letters they exchanged, Elisabetta w^as 
p'avc and weak, and often ill; Isabella was merry, witty, brilliant, more 
interested in literature and art than either Elisaberta or Beatrice; but these 
differences of character were made complementary hy good sense. Flfsa- 
betta loved to come to .Vlantua, and Isabella worried more about her sister- 
in-law’s health than about her own, and took every measure to make her 
well. Yet there was a selfishness in Isabella quite absent from Elizabeth. 
Isabella could ask Caesar Borgia to give her Michelangelo’s Cuptd, w'hich 
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Borgia had stolen after seizing Llisabetta's Uibino. After the fall of Lodo- 
vico iJ .Moro, the brother-in-iaw who had lavished every conrtesj'^ upon her, 
she went TO Milan and danced at a ball given by Lodovico's conqueror, 
Louis XT I; perhaps, however, it was her feminine ivay of saving Mantua 
from the resentment aroused in Louis by the tniudJcious candor of her 
husband, i Ter diplomacy accepted the interstate amoraTiry of that time and 
ours. Qrberwise she was a good w'oman, and there was hardly a man in 
Italy that w'ould not have been glad to serve her. Benvbo W'roie to her that 
he “desired to serve Tier and please her as if she w ere pope.”’ 

She spoke Ladn better than any other woman of her time, but she never 
mastered the language. \Micn Aldus Manutius began to print his choice 
editions of the classics she w^as among his most enthusiastic customers. She 
employed scholars to translate Plutarch and Philostratus, and a learned Jew 
to translate the Psalms from che Hebrew' so that she might assure herself of 
their original magnificence. She collected Christian classics too, and read 
the Fathers with courage. Probably she treasured books more as a collector 
than as a reader or a student; she respected Plato, but really preferred the 
chivalric romances that entertained even the Ariostos of her gcncradon and 
the Tassos of the next. She loved finery' and jewelry more than books and 
art; even in her later years the women of Italy and France looked to her as 
the glass of fashion and the queen of taste. It was part of her diplomacy' to 
move ambassadors and cardinals w'ith the combined allure of her person, 
her dress, her manners, and her mind; they thought they were admiring her 
erudition or her wisdom when they were relishing her beauty, her costume, 
or her grace. She was hardly profound, except perhaps in statesmanship. 
Like pracdcally all her contcnipi>rarics she listened to astrologers, and 
timed her enterprises hy the concurrence of the stars. She amused herself 
with dwarfs, maintained them as part of her entourage, and had six rooms 
and a chapel built to their measure for them in the Castello, One of these 
favorites was so short (said a w'ir) that if it had rained an inch more he 
would have been drowned. She w'as fond, too, of dogs and cars, chose them 
W'ith the finesse of a fancier, and buried them w’trh solemn funerals in W'hich 
the surviving pets joined with the ladies and gentlemen of the court. 

The Castello—or Reggia. or Palazzo Ducalc—over which she reigned w'os 
a medley of buildings of various dates and authorship, but all in that style 
of outer fortress and inner palace which raised similar structures in Ferrara, 
Pavia, and Milan. Some components, like the Palazzo del Capitano, went 
back to the Buonacolsi rulers in the thirteenth centurv; tlic bamionious 
Castello San Giorgio W'OS a creation of the fourteenth; the Camera degli 
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Sposi was ihe work of LodoAHco Gonzaga aod Mantegna in the hfteenih^ 
many rooms were rebuilt in the seventeenth and eighteenth; some, like the 
sumpTtious Sala degli Specchi, or Hail of Minors, were redecorated during 
the rule of Napoleon, All were elegantly fitted out; and the vast congeries 
of residential chambers, reception halls, and administrative offices looked 
our on courts, or gardens, or MirgiFs meandering Mincio, or the lakes that 
bordered iMantua. In this labyrinth Isabella occupied different quarters at 
different rtmes. In her later years she loved best a little apartment of four 
rooms {CiTfuerim), known as // Smtiiolo or il i^aradho; here, and in another 
room called // Groti&j she gathered her books, her abjers (Tart, and her 
musical instruments—themselves finished works of art. 

Next CO her care for the preservation of Mantua's independence and 
prosperity, and sonierinies above her friendships, the ruling passion of her 
life was the collection of manuscripts, statues, paintings, majolica, antique 
marbles, and little products of the goldsmith’s art. She used her friends, 
and employed special agents, in cities from Milan to iUiudes, to bargain and 
buy for her, and ro he on the alert for “finds," She haggled because the 
treasury of her modest state was too narrow for her ideas. Her coUecdon 
was small, but every item in it stood high in its class. She had siatuan^ by 
Michelangelo, paintings by Mantegna, Pemgino. Francia; not content, she 
importuned Leonardo da Vinci and Giovanni Bellini for a picture, but they 
held her off as one who paid more in praise than in cash, and doubtless, too, 
because she specified too immutably what each picture should represent and 
contain. In some cases, as when she paid 115 ducats (11875) f<>r Jan van 
Eyck's Passage of the Red Sea, she borrowed heavily to satisfy her eager¬ 
ness for a masterpiece. She was not generous to Mantegna, but when that 
ogre of a genius died she persuaded her husband to lure Lorenzo Costa to 
Mantua with a handsome salary. Costa decorated Gianfrancesco Gonzaga’s 
favorite retreat, the palace of Sr. Sebasdan, made portraits of the family, 
and painted a mediocre Madonna for the church of Sant’ Andrea. 

In 1514 Giulio Pippi, called Romano, the greatest of Raphael’s pupils, 
settled at Mantua, and astonished the court W'ith his skill as architect and 
painter. Almost the entire Ducal Palace was redecorated according to his 
designs, and by the brushes of himself and his pupils—Francesco Primadc- 
cio. NiocoKj deir Abbate, and Michelangelo Auiscbni. Fedcrigo, Isabella’s 
son, was ruler now; and since he, like Romano, had acquired ar Rome a 
taste for pagan subjects and decorative nudes, he had the walls and ceilings 
of several rooms in the Gastello painted with invidng pictures of Aurora, 
Apollo, [he Judgrticnc of Park, tht Rape of HeJen^ and other phases of 
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classic myth. In i5i5f on the outskirts of the town, GiuUo began to build 
his most famous w'ork, the Palazzo del Te.* A tust rectangle of one-storied 
structures, in a simple design of stone blocks and Renaissance windows, 
surrounds what w'as once a pleasant garden hut is now a neglected waste 
in the impoverished aftermath of war. The interior is a succession of sur¬ 
prises: rooms tastefully adorned with pilasters, car^'cd cornices, painted 
spandrels, and coffered vaults; walls, ceilings, and lunettes picturing the 
story of the Titans and the Olympians, Cupid and Psyche, Venus and 
Adonis and Mars, Zeus and Olympia, all in a revel of splendid nudes, in 
the amorous and reckless taste of the later Renaissance. To crown these 
masterpieces of sexual license and gigantic strife, Primaticcio carv'cd in 
stucco a grand processional relief of Roman soldiers in the manner of 
Mantegna’s Trhmipb of Caerjr, and almost with the chiseled excellence 
of Pheidias. When Primaticcio and dell’ Abbate were summoned to Fon¬ 
tainebleau by Francis 1 they brought to the royal palaces of France this 
style of decorarion-mth rosy nudes—which Giulio Romano had brought 
to Mantua from his work with Raphael in Rome. From the citadel of 
Christianity pagan art radiated to the Christian world. 


The last years of Isabella mingled sweet and bitter in her cup. She helped 
her invalid husband to govern Slantua. Her diplomacy saved it from fall- 
[ng prey to Caesar Borgia, then to Louis AIL then to Francis 1 , then to 
Qiarlcs V; one after another she humored, flattered, charmed, when Gkn- 
francesco or Federigo seemed on the edge of political disaster, Federigo, 
who succeeded his father in 1519, was an able general and ruler, but he 
allowed his mistress to displace his mother as ruler of the Mantuan court. 
Perhap retreating from this indignity, Isabella went to Rome (1J15) to 
seek a red hat for her son Ercolc. Clement \'‘tl was noncommitral, but the 
cardinals welcomed her, made her suite in the Colonna Palace a salon, and 
kept her there so long that she found herself imprisoned in the palace dur¬ 
ing the sack of Rome (1517). ^he escaped with her usual adroitness, won 
the coveted caidinalate for Ercole, and returned to Mantua in triumph. 

In 1519, attractive at fifty-five, she went to the Congress of Bologna, 
courted Emperor and Pope, helped the lords of Urhino and Ferrara to keep 
their principalities from being absorbed into the Papal States, and persuaded 
Charles to make Federigo a duke. In that same year I'irian came to 
Mantua and painted a famous portrait of her; the fate of this piemre is 
uncertain, but the copy made of k by Rubens shows a W'oman sdll in the 
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Vigor and love of life. Bembo. visithig her eight yea^ later, was amazed by 
her vh-achy, the alertness of her mind, the scope of her interests. He called 
her ''the wisest and most fortunate of w'omen,*^ but her wisdom fell short 
of accepting old age cheerfully. She died in 1539, aged sixty-four, and W'as 
buried w-ith preceding rulers of Mantua in the Capelk dei Signori in the 
church of San Francesco. Her son ordered a hand^me tomb to be raised 
to her mernor)?, and joined her in death a year later. WTien the French 
pillaged Mantua in 1797 the combs of the Mantuan princes and princesses 
were shattered, and the ashes they contained were mingled in the indis¬ 
criminate dust. 


CHAPTER X 


Ferrara 

1378-1534 

I. THE HOUSE OF ESTE 

T N the first quarter of the sixteenth century the mt^t active centers of 
X the Renaissance were Ferrara, V'enice, and Rome« The student who 
wandeis through Ferrara today can hardly believe—undl he enters the 
mighty Castello—that this slumbering city was once the home of a powerful 
dynasty, whose court was the most splendid in Europe, and whose pension¬ 
ers included the greatest poet of the tiine. 

The city owed its existence partly to its position on the route of com¬ 
merce between Bologna and V^’enice, partly to the agricultural hinterland 
that used it as a mart and W'as itself enriched by three branches of the Po, 
It wTis meiuded in the territory' given to the papacy by Pepin U 1 (7 j6) and 
Charlemagne (77J), and was again deeded to the Church by the Countess 
.Matilda of Tuscany (1107). While formally acknowledging itself to be a 
papal fief it governed itself as an Independent commune, dominated by rival 
mercantile families. Disordered by these feuds it accepted Count Az7,o VT 
of Estc as its podcsta (rzo8), and made (his office hereditary in his progeny, 
Estc was a small Imperial fief, some forty miles north of Ferrara, which had 
been given to Count Azko 1 of Canossa by the Emperor Otho I (961); in 
1056 it became the scat of the family, and soon gave it Its name. From this 
historic house came the later royal families of Brunswick and Hanover. 

From iao8 to 1597 the Estensi ruled Ferrara technically as vassals of the 
Empire and the papacy, but practically as independent lords, with the title 
of marquis or (after 1470) duke. Under their government the people 
prospered tolerably, and supplied the needs and luxuries of a court that 
entertained emperors and popes, and supported a notable tcrinuc of schol¬ 
ars, artists, poets, and priests. Despite lawless cruelties and frequent wars, 
the Estensi retained the loyalty of their subjects through four centuries, 
^Vhen a legate of Pope Qcmenc V expelled the Estensi and proclaimeii 
Ferrara a papal state (ijii), the people found ecclesiastical rule more 
irksome than secular exploitation; they drove out the legate, and restored 
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the Estctisi CO power {1317). Pope John XXII kid an interdict upon the 
city; soon the people, deprived of the sacraments, began to murmur. The 
Estcnsi sought reconciliation with the Church, and obtained it on hard 
conditions: they acknowledged Ferrara to be a papal fief, which they 
would rule as vicars of the popes; and they pledged themselves and their 
successors to pay, from the revenues of the state, an annual tribute of i o,otx} 
ducats ((250,000?) to the papacy,^ 

During the Jong rule (i393-[44i) of Niccolo III the house of £ste 
reached the acme of its power, governing not only Ferrara but also Rovigo, 
Modena, Reggio, Parma, and even, briefly, Milan, Niccolo married as 
widely as he tuled, having a long succession of wives and raLstresses, One 
especially pretty and popular wife, Parisina MaJatesta, committed adultery 
with her stepson Ugo; Niccolo had them both beheaded (1425), and or¬ 
dered that all Fariarese women convicted of adultery should be put to 
death. WHien it became dear that this edict threatened to depopulate Fer¬ 
rara, it was no longer enforced* For the rest Niccol6 ruled well, lie re¬ 
duced taxes, encouraged industry and commerce, summoned Theodorus 
Gaza to teach Greek in the univ'^etsity, and engaged Guarino da Verona 
CO establish at Ferrara a school rivaling in fame and result the school of 
Vittorino da Feltre at Mantua. 

Niccolb's son Leoncllo (1441-50) was a rare phenomenon—a ruler both 
gentle and virile, refined and competent, intellectual and practical. Trained 
in all the arcs of war, he cherished peace, and became the favored arbiter 
and peacemaker among his fellow rulers in Italy. Taught letters and litera¬ 
ture by Guarino, he became—a generation before Lorenzo de* Medici—one 
of the most cultivated men of the age; the learned File Ifo was astonished by 
Lconcllo’s mastery of Latin and Greek, rhetoric and poetry, philosophy 
and law. This Marquis was the scholar w'ho first suggested that tlie sup- 
ftosed letters of Sr, Paul to Seneca w*cre spurious.* He established a public 
library', provided fresh funds and iaspiration for the University of Ferrara, 
brought TO its staff the best scholars that he could find, and participated 
acciv'cly in their discussions. No scandal nr bloodshed or tragedy marred 
his reign, except its tragic brevity, When he died at forty, oil Italy 
moumed. 

A succession of able rulers continued the Golden Age that Lconello had 
begun. His brother fiorso (1450-71) was a man of sterner stuff, but he 
maintained the policy of peace, and Ferrara^s prosperity became the envy 
of other states. He did not care for literarure or art, yet he supported them 
amply. He administered his realm with skill and comparative justice, but 
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he taxed his people heavily* and spent much of their substance on court 
pageants and displays. He loved rank and tide, and longed to be a duke 
like the Visconti of Milan; by expensive gifts he persuaded the Emperor 
Frederick [II to Invest him \»ith the dignity of Duke of Modena and Reggio 
(1451), and marked the occasion with a costly festival. Nineteen years 
later he secured from his other feudal lord. Pope Paul 11, the title of Duke 
of Ferrara. His fame spread throughout the Mediterranean world; the 
Moslem sovereigns of RabyIonia and Tunis sent him gifts, presuming him 
to be the greatest rukr in Italy. 

Botso u as fortunate in his brothers; Leonello, who had given him the 
best of examples; and Ercole, who had refused to sanction a conspiracy to 
depose Itim, had remained his loyal aide to the end, and now* succeeded to 
hk power. For six years Frcolc continued the reign of peace, pageantry, 
poetry, art, and taxation. He cemented friendship wnth Naples by marry¬ 
ing I^g Ferrante's daughter Eleonora of Aragon, and w*cIcomcd her with 
the most lavish festinties that Ferrara had ever seen (1473). But in 1478, 
when Sixtus IV'^ declared war on Florence because of its punishment of the 
Pazzj conspirators, Ercole foined Florence and Milan against Naples and 
rhe papacy. That war having ended, Sixtus Induced Venice to join him in 
stacking Ferrara (1482). \^’hilc Ercole lay .rick in bed the V’^enctian forces 
advanced to within four miles of the city; the dispossessed peasantry 
crowded within the gates, and joined in the general starvation. Then the 
temperamental Pope, fearing that Venice, not rhe papacy or his nephew, 
would get Ferrara, made peace with Ercole; and the Venetians, retaining 
Rovigo, retired to their lagoons. 

The Helds were planted again, food came into the city, trade was re¬ 
sumed, taxes could be gathered. Ercole complained that the fines levied for 
blasphemous profanity were falling aw'ay from the nomial total of 6000 
crowns a year ($150,000?); he conld not believe that profanity was any 
less popular than before; he demanded strict enforcement of the law.' 
Everj* penny was needed, for Ercole, percei^’ing that the people had mul¬ 
tiplied bc)'ond their housing, built an extension as large as the older city. 
He had this Addizione Eiculea designed w-ith such wide straight streets as 
no Italian town Itad know*n since Roman days; the new Ferrara was *'rhc 
first really modem city in Europe,"' Within a decade the growth and 
infiux of population had filled the added space. Ercole raised churches, 
palaces, and convents, and coaxed holy women to make Ferrara their home. 

The focus of the people’s life tvas the txvelfth-cenrury cathedral. The 
elite preferred the giant Gastello that NiccoU) II had budt {1385) to protect 
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the government from foreign Attack or domestic levalt. Restored and 
transformed through seven generations, its massive towers still dominate the 
central square of the city. Below are the dungeons in which Pansina and 
many others died; above are the spacious hails, adorned by Dosso Dossi and 
his assistants, ^'herc duke and duchess held coim, musicians played and 
sang, dwarfs pranced, poets recited their verses, buffoons put on their antic 
)csts, male sought female, ladies and cavaliers danced through the night, 
and on quieter days, in quieter rooms, dames and lasses read romances of 
chivalry. Isabella and Beatrice d’Este, bom to Ercole and Eleonora in 1474 
and 1475, grew up like fairy princesses in this environment of wealth and 
festival, war and song and art. But a fond grandfather lured Beatrice to 
Naples, a betrothed called her to jMilan; and in that same year 1490 Isabella 
left for Mantua. Their departure saddened many hearts in Ferrara, but 
their marriages strengthened the alliance of the Estensi with the Sforzas 
and Gonzagas. Ippolito, one of several sons, was made an archbishop at 
eleven, a cardinal at fourteen, and became one of the most cultured and 
dissolute prelates of the age. 

We should in fairness note again that such ecclesiastical appointments, 
ignoring Etness and age, were part of the diplomatic alliances of the time. 
Alexander VT, pope since 1492, was eager to please Ercole, for he aimed at 
making iiis daughter, Lucrezia Burgia, the duchess of Ferrara. When he 
proposed to Ercole that Alfonso, son and heir of the Duke, should marry 
Lucrezia, Krcole received the proposal coldly, for Lucrezia had not then 
the fuinigarcd reputation that she has now. He finally consented, but after 
wringing from the eager father such concessitjns as made Alexander call 
him a haggling shopkeeper. The Pope was to give Lucrezia a dowry of 
]oo,ofx) ducats ($1,150,000?); ihe annual tribute of Ferrara to the papacy 
was to be reduced from four thousand to one hundred florins ($1150?); 
and the duchy of Ferrara was to be settled by papal confirmation upon 
Alfonso and his heirs forever. Despite ail this Alfonso wa.s reluctant, until 
he saw the bride. We shall see later how he welcomed her. 

In 1505 he succeeded to the ducal throne. He was a new type among 
the Estensi. He had traveled through France, the Lowlands, and England, 
studying industrial and commercial techniques. Leaving to Lucrezia the 
patronage of arts and letters, he devoted himself to govemment, machinery, 
and pottery', \V^ith his own hands he made a painted fine majolica, and 
founded the best cannon of the time. He studied the art of fortification 
until he was the leading authority on the subject in Europe. He was nor- 
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mally a just man; he treated Luerezia kindly, despite her epIstDlarv flirta¬ 
tions; but when he dealt with external enemies or internal revolt he gave 
scant play to sendment. 

One of Lticrezla^s bdJes, Angela, charmed tsvo of Alfonso's brothers: 
Ippolito and Giulio. In a moment of thoughtless arrogance Angela taunted 
Ippolito by telling him that his whole person was w’orth less to her chan 
the eyes of his brother. The Cardinal, with a band of bravos, w'aylaid 
Giuiio, and looked on while these pierced Giulio's eyes with stakes (1506). 
Giulio appealed to Alfonso to avenge him; the Duke banished the Cardinal, 
but soon allowed him to return. Stung by Alfonso's apparent Indid^erence, 
Giirlio {Tonspired with another brother, Ferrante, to murder both the Duke 
and the Cardinal. The plot was discovered, and Giulio and Ferrante were 
imprisoned in the cells of the Gastello. Ferrante died there in 1540; Giulio 
W'as freed by Alfonso H in 1558, after fifty years of genteel confinement; 
he emerged an old man, la'hire of hair and beard, and dressed in the fashion 
of half a century before. He died shortly after his release. 

Alfonso's qu^ides were what his government needed, for Venice was 
expanding into the Romagna and tvas plotting to absorb Ferrara; while 
Julius JI, the new Pope, resenting the concessions made to the iLstensj in 
connection with Lucrezia's marriage, was resolved to reduce the prindpal- 
iry to the status of an obedient and profitable fief. In 1508 Julius persuaded 
AJfonso to join with him and France and Spain in subduing Venice; Al¬ 
fonso agreed because he yearned to recover Rovigo. The Venetians con¬ 
centrated their attack upon Ferrara, Tlieir fleet, sailing up the Po, was 
destroyed by Alfonso's concealed aidlleiy'; and their soldiers w'ere routed 
by Ferrarese troops under Cardinal Ippolito, w'ho enjoyed war only next 
to vencry. When Venice seemed on the verge of defeat, Juhus, not wishing 
to weaken irreparably the strongest Italian bulwark against the Turks, 
made peace with her, and ordered Alfonso to do the same. Alfonso refused, 
and found himself at war writh both his enemy and his late ally. Reggio and 
Modena feQ to the papal forces, and Alfonso seemed lost. In desperation he 
went to Rome and asked the Pope for terms; Julius demanded the complete 
abdication of the Estensi and the absorption of Ferrara into the Papal Stat«J. 
When Alfonsu rejected these demands Julius tried to arrest him; Alfonso 
escaped, and after three months of disguises, wanderings, and perils; reached 
his capital, Julius died {f S' 3 ) * Alfonso retook Reggio and Modena, Leo X 
resumed the w'ar of the papacy for Ferrara; Alfonso, always improving his 
artillery and shifting his diplomacy, held his own obstinately until Leo too 
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died (1521)* Pope Adrian \1 gave rhe indomirable Duke an honorable 
settlement^ and Alfonso was allowed, for a spell, to turn his talents to the 
arts of peace. 

n. TEIE AJITS IN FERRARA 

Ferrarese culture was purely aristocratic, and its arts Eeduloiisly served the 
few* The ducal farnily, so often at war with the papey, had no stronger 
stimoliis to piccy than to give a devout exanaple to the people. Some new 
churches were built, but of no memorable quality. The cathedral received in 
the fifteenth centurj- an unprepossessing campanile, a choir in the Renaissince 
style, and a pretty Gotliic loggia and V^irgln in its fa^ade^ non ragionm! di loTy 
ntis gwardtf e piirrj. The architects of the time, and their patrons, preferred 
palaces. About 1495 Biagio Rossetti designed one of the finest, the Pakz^jo di 
LodoWco ii A loro- accorihug to a dcjuhtful tradition Lodcvico had commis¬ 
sioned it in the thought that he might some day be driven from Milan; it was 
left unfinished when he w^as taken to France^ its corbie, with simple but graceful 
iLTcades, is among the lesser jeivcls of the Renaissance* Lovelier still w'as rlie 
court of die palace built for the Strozzi (1499), and now named Bevilacqua 
(Drinkwatcr) from a later occupant. Imposing is the Palazzo de' Diamond, 
designed by Rossetti (1491) for Duke Ercole's brother Sigismondo, and faced 
\iHtlT 12,000 marble bosses whose diamond shape gave the building iui name. 

Pleasure pabces were in fashion, and had fancy names: Iklfiore, Bclriguardo, 
La Rotonda, Belvedere^ imd, above all, the summer palace of rhe Estensi, the 
Palazzo di Schifanoia—^'Skip Annoyanect" or, as Frederick the Great would 
say> Sans Souci (^AVithout Care’"). Begun in 1591, finished by Bnrso ahiiut 
1469, it serv^ed as one home of the court, and as a dwelling for minor members 
of the ducal family. When Ferrara declined, the palace w^as turned into a 
tobacco factory , and die murals that Cossa, Tura* and others had painted in the 
main ball w’Crc covered with calcimine. Ln 1B40 this w-as reEnuved, and seven 
of the twelve panels were salvaged. They constitute a remarkable record of 
tlie costumes, industries, pageantry, and sports of Bursn^s time, strangely 
mingled with personages from pagan rn)T:holcig)% These frescoes are the hap* 
picst product of a school of painting that for half a centur)" made Ferrara a 
busy center of Italian art 

Ferrarese painters humbly followed the Giott<5quc tradition until Niccolb 111 
stirred the stagnant w'aters by bringing in foreign artists to compete with them 
—lacopo Bellini from Venice, jMantegna from Padua, Rsanello from Verona. 
Leonella added stimulus by w elcoming Rogier van dcr Weyden (1449), who 
helped to turn Italian paLnters to the use of oil. In the same year Piero della 
Francesca came from Borgu San Sepolcro to paint murals (now lost) in the 
Ducal Palace^ What finally formed the Ferrara school was CosLmo Tura*s 
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^cfllaus Study of Mantegna^s frescoes at Padua, and of the cechnic|ues taught 
there by FrancKco Squarcioue. 

Tura became court painter 10 Ikirso (145S), made portraits of the ducal 
family, shared in decorating the Schifanob paJace* and won 5 uch acclaim that 
Raphael's father ranked him among the leading painters of Italy* Giovanni 
Sand apparendy relislied Cosimo's dignified and somber figures, his ornate ar¬ 
chitectural backgrtiunds, his landscapes of fantastic rocks ^ but Raffaeilo Sand 
would have missed in these pictures any element of tendemess or grace. We 
find those elements in Tura's pupil Ercole dc" Robem, who succeeded his 
teacher as court painter in 14^5; but this Hercules kcked power and rimlity, 
unless we except the Frans-Hakian Coircerf once ascribed to turn in the London 
Gallery, Francesco Cossa, the greaiesc of Turak pupils, painted in the Schifanoia 
nvo masterpieces rich in both vitality and grace: The Tritimph of Venus and 
The R^ces, revealing the charm and joy of life at the Fcirara court* When 
Elorso paid him for these at the ofiicial rate—ten h^hgnhu per foot of painted 
space—Cossa protested; and when Borso failed to see the point Francesco took 
his talents to Bologna ( 1470)* Lunenzu Costa did likewise thirteen years later, 
and the school of Ferrara lost tw o of its best men. 

Dosso Dossi revitalized it by studying in Venice in the heyday of Giorgione 
(1477-15 id). Returning to Ferrara, he liecamc the favorite painter of Duke 
Alfonso L Ariusto, Eik friend, ranked him and a forgotten brother among the 
imtnnmk: 

Leonardoj Andrea Mmstegnai Cim BelHnOf 
Dzio Dosii, e quel ch'a par Sisulpe e c&hra 
Alithci, piu che mortale^ angel dhino^ 

Bastiano, Rafael^ 

We can understand w'hy Ariosto liked Dosso, who brought into his pictures an 
outdoor quality almost illustrarivc of Ariostok svlvan epic, and bathed them 
in the warm colors that he had borrowed from the sumptuous Venetians* It 
w^as Dosso and his pupils who decarated the Sala dt Cnnsiglin in the Gastello 
with lively scenes of athletic contests m the andent sityle, for Alfonso liked 
athletics more than poetry. In his later years Dosso painted w^ith uneven hand 
the ailcgarieal and mj^ological scenes on the ceiling of the Sala delF Aurora* 
Here the pagan motives rampant in Italy triumphed in a celebration of physical 
beauty and sensuous lift- Perhaps the decadence that now' began in Fernaresc 
art—due chiefly to the exhausting cost of Alfonsok wars—had one source in 
this victory of flesh over spirit; the pauidon and grandeur of the old religious 
themes faded from a largely secular art, leaving it predominantly decoradon. 

The most brilliant figure in this decline was Benvenuto Tisi, named Garofalo 
from his native towm. On two visits to Rome he became so enamored of 
RaphacFs art that, though tw^o years his senior, he enrolled as an a^istant in 
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the young mastet's snidio. When family Affairs recalled him to Ferrara he 
promised Raphael to remm, but Alfonso and the nobility gave him so many 
commissions that he could never tear himself away. He consumed his energy, 
and divided his ability, in producing a multitude of paintitigs, of which some 
scvcntV' remain, They lack both force and finish; and yet one Hoiy Family^ 
in the X'^atican. show^ how' even the minor artists of the Renaissance could now' 
and then touch greatness. 

The painters and the architects w'erc only a fraction of the artists who labored 
to please the forcunates of Ferrara. Miniaturists produced there, as elsewhere 
in chat eager age, works of a delicate beauty on which the eye rests longer and 
more conteniedlv than on many a famous painting; the Schifanoia palace has 
preserved several of thoe gems of tlloiTtinacion and calligraphy, Niccolo III 
htoughc in tapestry weavers from Flanders; Ferrarese artists furnished destgm; 
the patient art flourished under Leonello and Borso; ilie resulting tapestries 
decorated palace walls, and were lent to princes and nobles for their special 
festi%'ii]'es. Goldsmiths w'erc kept busy making ecclcsiasticai vessels and per¬ 
sonal ornaments. Sperandio of Mantua and Pisanello of Verona made here 
some of the flnest medallions of the Renaissance. 

Last and least was sculpnire. Cristoforo da Firenze molded the man, Niccol6 
Baroncelli the horse, for a bronze statue of Niccolb III; it was set up in 1451, 
two years before Donswllo’s Gattantelain rose in Padua, Beside it, in 147a, was 
placed a bronze statue of Duke Boiso, calmly seated as became a man of peace. 
In 1796 both monuments u'erc destroyed by revolutionists who branded the 
brnnzes as mementos of tyranny, and melted them into cannon to end all 
U^ranny and all wars. Alfonso Lombardi adorned the “Alabaster Chambers" 
of the Gastello with stately statuary; then, like so many Fermrese artists, he 
decamped to Bologna, w here we shall find him in glory. The court of Ferrara 
w as too narrow in its ideas, tastes, and fees to transmute evanescent wealth into 
immortal art. 


III. LETTERS 

The intellectual life of Ferrara had two roots: the Universit>% and 
Guatino da Verona. Founded in 1391, the University had soon closed for 
lack of funds; reopened by Niccolu HI, it led a half-staf\'cd existence until 
Lconello (1441) reoiganized and refinanced it with an edict whose prelude 

descn^cs comnictiioration: 

Ir IS nil ancient opinion, unt only of Christians but of the Gen¬ 
tiles, that the heavens, the sea, and the earth must sonw day perish; in 
like manner, nf ttiany mognificent cities nothing but ruins leveled 
with the ground can now- be seen, and Rome the conqueror herself 
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lies in the dust and is reduced to fragments; while only the under~ 
standing of tilings divine and human, which wc call w'bdotn, is not 
Mcinguishcd by length of years, but retains its rights in perpetuity.* 

By 1474 the University had forty-five well paid professors, and the facid- 
tics of BStTonumy, mathematics, and medicine were rivaled in Italy only by 
those at Bologna and Padua. 

Guarino, bom at Verona tn 1570, went to Constantinople, lived there 
five years, mastered the Greek language, and recumed to Venice with a 
cargo of Greek manuscripts; a legend told how', w’hen a box of these W'as 
lost in a storm, his hair turned white overnight. He taught Greek at Venice, 
where he had Vitrorino da Feltre among his pupils, and then at Verona, 
Padua, Bologna, and Florence, absorbing the classical scholarship of each 
city in cum. He w'as already fifty-nine w'hen he accepted an invitation to 
Ferrara. There, as tutor to Leonello, Boiso, and Ercole, he trained three of 
the most enhghrened rulers in Renaissance history. As professor of Greek 
and rhetoric in the University his success was the talk of Italy. So popular 
w'cre his lecrunes that students made their way through any rigor of winter 
to wait outside the unopened doors of the room in W'hich he was scheduled 
to speak. They came not only from Italian cities, but from Hungary, Ger¬ 
many, England, and France; and many of them w^ent forth from his in¬ 
struction to lill viral posts in education, taw, and statesmanship. Like 
Vitrorino, he supported poor snidents out of his personal funds; he lived 
in humble t|uarters, ate bur one meal a day. and used to invite his friends 
not to feasts hut to fave e fircofe—beans and conversation.^ He w'as not 
quite the equal of Vittorino as a moral paragon; he could pen vdoilent 
invectives like any humanist, perhaps as a hrerary game^ but his rhirreen 
children were apparently begotten on one wife, he was temperate in every¬ 
thing but study, and he maintained health, vigor, and mental clarity till his 
ninetieth year.* It w'as chiefly due to him that the dukes of Ferrara sup- 
p^orted education, scholarship, and poetry, and made their capital one of 
the most renowned cultural centers in Europe. 

The revival of antiquity brought with it a renewed acquaintance with 
classic drama. Plautus, son of the people, and Terence, manumitted darling 
of the artstocracy, came alive again after fifteen centuries, and were acted 
on temporary' stages at Florence and Rome, above all at Ferrara. Ercole 1 , 
in particular, loved rhe old comedies, and spared no revenues in producing 
them; one representation of the MenjechTtii cost him a thousand ducats. 
When Lodovico of Milan saw a performance of this play at Ferrara he 
begged Ercole to send the players to rcpieat It at Patiia; Elrcale not only 
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sent them but went with them (1493), When Lucrezia Borgia came to 
Ferrara, Ercole celebrated her hymeneals with five of Plautus’ comedies 
performed by no actors, with lavish interludes of music and ballet, 
Guarino, Ariosto, and Ercole himself translated Latin plays into Italian, 
and performances were given in the vernacular. It was through imitation 
of these classic comedies that Italian drama took form. Boiardo, Ariosto, 
and others wrote plays for the ducal company. Ariosto drew up plans, and 
Dosso Dossi painted the fixed scenerVi fof the first permanent theater of 
Ferrara and modern Europe (1532). 

Alusic and fioetry also won the patronage of the court. Tito Vespaslano 
Scrozzi needed no ducal subsidies for his verse, for he was the scion of a 
rich Florentine family. He composed in Latin ten “hooks” of a poem in 
praise of Borso; leaving it unfinished at his death, he bequeathed to his son 
Ercole the task of completing it, Ercole was well fitted for the assignment; 
he wrote excellent lyrics, Latin and Italian, and a longer poem, La caccia 
—The Hrmr—dedicated to Lucrezb Borgia, In 150S he married a poetess, 
Barbara Torelli; thirteen days later he was found dead near his hom^ his 
body savagely pierced with twenty-two wounds. This is a mystery story 
still unsolved after four centuries. Some have thought that Alfonso had 
approached Barbara, had been repulsed, and revenged himself by liirii^ 
assassins to kill his successful rival. It is unlikely, for Alfonso, as long as 
Lucrezia lived, showed her every sign of fidelity. The dcsokce young 
widow composed an elegy w^hose ring of sincerity is rare in the usnallv 
artificial literature of the Ferrara court. “ Why may I not go down to the 
grave with thee?" she asks the slain poet; 

Vorrei c&i foco mto quel freddo ghiaccio 
Intorpidite, e rimpaitar col pianio 
La pohe, e wvmir/tf a ?iuove vha! 

E vt>rrei peseta, baldasKxtsa e ardita, 

MostrarJo a hn che ruppe it care laccio, 

E dirgti: amor,mostro cmdel, pud tatsto." 

In this counly society, dowered with leisure and fair women, rhe French 
romances of chivalry were a daily food. In Ferrara Provencal troubadours 

* Would di«t my file mi^t warm thia fridd kc, 

And nirn, widi this dust to living 
And giFC TO ihee anew the Juy of lUe! 

Then would I bQliiI>% ■xdeimly+ 

Tht man w'ho snapwd oar dearE$L hoodr and cry, 

“O cnitJ tnotwri m whtt hnt^ can dol* ** 
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hfid sung their Lays in Dancers time^ and had left a mood of fanciful, oar 
onerous, chivalry* Here> and throughout northern Italy * the legends of 
Charlemagne, his knights, and his wars with the Moslem infidels had be¬ 
come almost as fa miliar as in France. The French trouveres had spread and 
swelled these legends as chmsom de geste; and their recitals, piling episode 
upon episode, hero upon heroine, had become a mass of fiction monumencal 
and confused, crying out for some Homer to weave the tales into sequence 
and unity. 

As an English knight. Sir Thomas Malory, had recently accomplished 
this with the legends"of Arthur and the Round Table, so now an Italian 
nobleman took up the task for the cycle of Charlemagne. Matteo Maria 
Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, was among the most disringuished members 
of the Ferrara court. He sciv'ed the Estensi as ambassador on important 
missions, and was entrusted by them with the administration of their largest 
dependencies, Modena and Reggio. He governed poorly but sang well. He 
addressed passionate verses to x\utonja Caprara, soiiciring and publishing 
her charms, or reproaching her for lack of fidelity in sin. \\ hen he married 
Taddca Gonzaga he turned his muse to graze in safer pastures, and began an 
epic-^rlando intuanorato {1486 f>-recounting the troubled love of Or¬ 
lando (i.e., Roland) for the enchantress Angelica, and mingling with this 
romance a hundred scenes of tilt, foumamenc, and war. A humorous leg¬ 
end tells how Boiardo sought far and wide to find a properly rcKVunding 
name for the boastful Saracen in his tale, and how, when he hit upon the 
mighty cognomen of Rodonioute, the bells of the Count’s fief, Scandiano, 
were set ringing for joy, as if aware that their lord was unwittingly giving 
a word to a dozen langnages, 

k is hard for us, in our own exciting times, agitated even in peace wHth 
the tilts and tournaments of hostile words, to interest ourselves in the tmagi* 
nary wars and loves of Orlando. Rinaldo, xAstolfo, Ruggiero, Agramantc, 
Maifisa, Fiordelisa, Sacripantc, Agricanc; and Angelica, who might have 
stirred us bv her beauty, disconcerts us by the supernatural enchantments 
that she practises; we are no longer bewitched by sorceresses. These are 
tales that befitted a comely audience in some palace bower or garden close; 
and indeed, w e are told, the Count read these cantos at the Ferrara conn*— 
doubtless a canto or two at a sitting; w'e do Boiardo and Ariosto injustice 
when w'c try to take them an epic at a time. They WTote for a leisurely 
generation and class, and Boiardo for one that had not yet seen the invasion 
of Italy by Charles Vlll. When that disillusioning hmnlliation came, and 
Italy saw how helpless she was, with all her art and poetry, against the ruth- 
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less powem of the North, Boiardo lost heart, and after writing 60,000 lines 
he dropped his pen with a stanza of despair: 

Mefttre che io canto, o Dio redentore, 

Vedo rItalia tvtto a fioTnma e foco. 

Per qtiesti GatSi, che con griat vdote 
VetJgon, per disertar non so che loco .. .* 

He did well to end, and wisely died (1494) before the invasion had reached 
full force. The noble sentiment of chivalry that had found rough utterance 
in his poetry evoked only the rarest response in the troubled generation that 
ensued. Though he had earned a niche in history by developing the mod¬ 
ern romantic epic, his voice was soon forgotten in the wars and turmoil of 
Alfonso’s reign, in the ahen rape of Italy, and in the seductive beauty of 
Ariosto’s gentler verse, 

rv'. ARick^O 

As we approach the supreme poet of the Italian Renaissance, wc must 
remind ourselves that poetry is an untranslatable music, and that those of ns 
to whom the Italian language is not a native boon must not expect to under¬ 
stand why Italy ranks Lodovico Ariosto only next to Dante among her 
bards, and reads the Orlando furioso with an affectionate delight surpassing 
that which Englishmen take in Shakespeare’s plays. We shall hear the 
words but miffi the melody. 

He was bom on September 14, 1474, at Reggio Emilia, where his father 
was governor. In 1481 the family moved to Rovjgo, bur apparently Lo¬ 
dovico received his education in Ferrara. Like Petrarch he wtis set to study 
law. but preferred to T^-rite poetry. He was not much disturbed by the 
French invasion of 1494; and when Charles Vlil prepared a second descent 
into Italy (1496), Ariosto composed an ode, in Horatian style, putting the 
matter in what seemed to him a proper perspective: 

What signihes to me the coming of Charles and hh hosts? I shall 
rest in the shade, hearkening to the gentle murmur of the waters, 
watching the reapers at work; and thou, O my PhylUs, wilt stretch 
chv white hand among the enameled dowers, and weave me garlands 
to the music of thy voice-*^ 

In 1500 the father died, Ica^g to his ten children a patrimony sufficient 

* O God Redeemer^ even whfle 1 sing 
1 see flU ItiJy in Ritnie end flic, 

BinttgK by these Gauls wha, ;Epurrvid with high^ 

Aiivance m nuke a descit tvejyw'tictt- 
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to support one or two, Lodovko, the oldest, becainc father of the family, 
and began a long struggle with economic insecurity. His anxieties u'arped 
his character into a timidity and angry subservience unintelligible to those 
who have never hungered between rhymes. In 1503 he entered the service 
of Cardinal Ippollto d^Este. Ippoliio had little taste for poetr^'^, and kept 
Ariosto uncomfortably busy 'with dipiomatic errands and trivia, for w^hich 
the poet received 240 lire (fjooo?) a year, irregularly paid. He sought to 
improve his position by writing lauds of the Cardinal's courage and chastity, 
and defending the blinding of Giulio. Ippolito ofTered to raise his salaiy' if 
he would take holy orders and become eligible for certain available benC' 
fices; bur Ariosto disliked the clergy, and preferred to philander rather chan 
to bum. 

It was during his service with Ippolito that he wrote most of his plays. 
He had begun as an actor, and had been one of the company that Ercole 
sent to Pavia, \\*hen he himself devised dramas they bore the stamp of 
Terence or Plautus, and were frankly olTered as imitations." HLs Ctfjjjrij 
was performed at Ferrara in 150!!, his Suppotiti at Rome in 1519 before an 
approving Leo X. He continued to w rite plays till his last year, and left the 
best of them, Scelastica, unfinished at his death. Nearly all turn on the 
classic theme of how one or more young men, usnally through the w'its of 
their serv'ants, may possess themselves, by marriage or seduction, of one or 
more young women, Ariosto’s plays rank high in kalian comedy, low' in 
the history of drama. 

It was again during his employment with Ippolito that rhe poet wrote 
most of his enormous epic, Orlando furtoso; apparently the Cardinal was no 
hard taskmaster after all. WTien .Ariosto showed Ippolito the manuscript 
rhe realistic prelate, according to an uncertain tradition—re non vero^ hen 
asked him, “Where, .Messer Lodovico, have you found so much 
nonsense {temte eorbellefieYt"^ But the laudatory dedication seemed to 
make more sense, and the Cardinal paid the cost of publishing the poem 
{1515), and secured all rights and profits of its sale to Ariosto. Italy did not 
think the puem nonsense, or chuught it delectable nonsense^ nine printings 
were bought up between 1314 and 1517. Soon the choicest passages were 
being recited or sung throughout the peninsula. Anosto himseJf read much 
of it to Isabella d’El^c in her illness at Mantua, and rewarded her patience 
with a eulogy in later editions. Me spent ten years < 1505-15) writing the 
Furioso, sixteen more in polishing it; every now and then he added a canto, 
until the svhole ran to almoist 391,000 lines, equivalent to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey combined. 
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At first he merely proposed to continue and expand Boiardo's Orlutido 
hmamorata. He took from his predecessor the cKivalric setting and theme, 
the loves and battles of Charlemagne s knights, the central characters, the 
loose episodic construction, the suspension of one narrative to pass to an¬ 
other, the magic operations that often turn the tale, even the idea of tracing 
the pedigree of the Estensi to the marriage of the mythical Ruggiero and 
Bradamante. And yet, while praising a hundred otliers, he never mentions 
Boiardo's name^ no man Is a hero to his debtor. Perhaps Ariosto felt that 
the theme and characters belonged to the cycle of legends themselves, 
rather chan to Boiardo, 

Like the Count, and unlike the legends, he stressed the role of love above 
that of w'ar, and so proclaimed in his opening lines: 


Le doimc, i cavatier, Far/rte, gti eanori, 
Le corteiiCj taudud httprese io canto— 


“Women I sing, and knights, and arms, and loves, and deeds of chivalry and 
bold emprise.” Tlic story carries out this program faithfully: it is a scries of 
combats, some for Christianity against Islam, most for women. A dozen 
counts and kings contest Angelica; she flirts with them all, plays them one 
against another, and is caught in an anticlimax when she falls in love with a 
handsome mediocrity, and marri^ htm before she has time to make the usual 
examination of his income. Orlando, who enters the story after eight cantos 
have rolled by, pursues her over three continents, neglecting meanwhile to 
go to the aid of his sovereign Charlemagne w'hcn the Saracens attack Paris. 
He goes mad on learning that he has lost her (canto XXLll), and recovers 
sanity sixteen cantos later when his lost wits arc found in the moon and 
brought back to him by a predecessor of Jules V'^emc s lunar navigators. 
This central theme is confused and obfuscated by the interpolated adven¬ 
tures of a dozen other knights, who pursue their respective women through 
forty-six cantos of seductive verse. The women enjoy the chase, perhaps 
excepting Isabella, who persuade* Rodomontc to cut off her head rather 
than to deflower her, and earns a monument. The old legend of St. George 
is included: the beautiful Angelica is chained to the rocks beside the sea as 
a propitiatory offering to a dragon who hungers for a virgin annually; and 
before Ru^ero can arrive to rescue her the poet contemplates her w'ith 
Correggian appreciation; 

La fiera gentc mospitalf e cmda 

Alla bettia crudel nel Hto etpase 

La betlissima donna coii igtnida 
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Come Natura prints la oompofe, 

Un veh non hn pure in che rincbiuda 
I bicmchi gigii e Ir vermigiic rojc, 

Da non coder per luglio o per DccembrCj 
Di che non Fporie k polite inenibre. 

Creduta avria che fosse stawa finto 
O iPaijbosno o iPaltn marmi ilhirtri 
Ruggiero^ e su to scogtio cosi awmta 
Per artifich di scultori industri^ 

Se non videa la lachrima distmra 
Tra fresche rose e candidi lignstri 
Far rugiadose h cftidette pome, 

E fauTj sventoiar Pourate chiofue,^ 

WTiich may be rendered, musicless: 

A people fierce, mhospicable^ crude 
Exposed upon che shore, to sa vage beaxt^ 

A woman fairest of the fair, and nude 
As when first Nature her stveet form composed. 

No smallest veil enclosed the lilies white 
And vermeil roses of her fleshy that I>tar 
Midsummer's ardor and December's cold 
Unhurt, and gleam on her resplendent limbs. 

She might have seemed to him a statue made 
Of alabaster, or some marble form 
Bound to the stone by sculptor's artifice. 

Had he not seen a bright tear fall between 
The roses and white privets of her cheeks, 

Bedeuing breasts like apples firm, and seen 
The hreeiccs breathing on her golden hair. 

Ariosto does not take all this too seriously; he Is wriring to amuse; he 
deliberately charms us, by the Jneantarion of his verse, inta an unreal world, 
and mystifies his tale with fairies, magic weapons and enchantments, winged 
horses touring the clouds, men turned into trees, fortresses melting at an 
imperious word- Orlando spits sot Dutchmen on one spear; Astolfo creates 
a fleet by throwing leaves into che air, and catches: the wind in a bladder. 
Ariosto laughs with us at all this, and smiles tolerantly, noc sarcastically, at 
the tilts and shams of chivalry. He has an excellent sense of humor, salted 
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with gentle irony; so he includes, in the waste deposited by the earth upon 
the moon, the prayers of hypocrites, the flatteries of poets {pseesm), the 
sen*ices of coomets, the Donation of Constandne (XXXIV), Only now 
and then, in a few moral exordiums, docs Ariosto pretend to philosophy. 
He was so completely the poet that he lost and consumed himself in forging 
and polishing a beautiful form for his verse; he had no energy left to pour 
into it an ennobling purpose or a philosophy of life.*** 

Italians love the Farioso because it is a treasury of exciting stories-uith 
never a pretty woman too far away—told in melodious and yet unaffected 
language, and in racy stanzas that lure us swiftly on from scene to scene. 
They forgive the long detours and descriptions, the innumerable and sonic- 
limcs labored similes, for these too arc dressed in sparkling verse. They are 
rewarded, and silently shout “Bravol” when the poet hanuners out a strik¬ 
ing line, as when he says of Zerbino, 


Natura it feet, e poi roppe la nearpa,— 


“Nanire made him, and then broke the mold,” They are not long disturbed 
by Ariosto’s expectant flattery of the Estensi, his paeans to Ippolito, his 
praise of Lucrezia’s chastity. These obeUances were in the manner of the 
times; Machiavelli would stoop as low to conquer a subsidy; and a poet must 
live. 

But this became difitculc when the Cardbal decided to campaign in Hun¬ 
gary, and desired Ariosto to accompany him. Ariosto demurred, and Ip- 
poliro freed him from further service and recompense (1517), Alfonso 
saved the poet from penury by giving him an annud stipend of eighty-four 
crowns ($1050?), plus three serv ants and two horses, and requiring almost 
nothing in return. After forty-seven years of obstinate but hardly celibate 
bachelordoni, Ariosto now married AJessandra Benucci, whom he had 
loved when she w'as still the wnfe of Tito \’esp3siano Strozzi. By her he had 
no children, but two natural sons had rewarded his premarital efforts. 

For three years (1511-5) he scn’cd unhappily as governor of the Gar- 
fagnma, a mountainous region racked with brigandage. Bur he was unfit 
for action or command, and gladly retired to spend the remaining eight 
vcais of his life in Ferrara, In 1528 he bought a plot of land on the out¬ 
skirts of the city, and built a pretty house, still shown m the Via Ariosto, 
and maintained by the state. Across the front he inscribed 1 loratian lines 
of proud simplicicy; Farva sed aptamibi^ std mi/// obnoxta, sed tttyn st^dida, 
porta meo sed tamen aere immiJ—‘'Small but suitable for me. hurtful to no 
one, not mean, yet acquired by my own funds: home." There he lived 
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quietly, working^ occasionally in his garden, and revising or expanding die 
Furioso cverv dav. 

y w 

iM can while, further emulating Horace, he had written to various friends 
seven poeticai episdes that have cotnc down to us under the name of satires. 
They are not as sharp and compact as those of his model, nor as bitter and 
lethal as Juvenal's; they 'ivere the product of a mind loving and never quite 
finding peace, bearing fretfully the whips and scorns of time, the proud 
man's contumelv’. They describe the faults of the clergy, the simony ramp- 
ant in Rome, the nepotism of worldly popes (Satire i). They excoriate 
IppoHto for paying his menials better than his poet (il), They expound a 
cynical conception of women as rarely faithful or honest, and offer the 
advice of a tardy expert on choosing and taming a wife (iii) . They lament 
the indignities of a courtier’s life, and wryly recount an unsuccessful visit 
to Leo X (jv); 


] Idssed his foot, he bent down from the holy scat, took my hand, 
and saluted me on both cheeks. Besides, he made me free of half the 
stamp dues I w'as bound to pay> Then, breast fuU of hope but body 
soaked with rain and smirched with mud, t went and had my supper 
at the Ram, 

Two satires mourn his narrow life at Garfagnana, his days “spent In threat¬ 
ening, punishing, persuading, or acquitting,” his muse frightened and para- 
U-zed into silence by crimes, lawsuits, and brawls; and his mistress so many 
miles awayl (v-vi) The lasc epistle asks Bembo to recommend a Greek 
tutor for Ariosto’s son Virginio: 

The Greek must be learned but abo of sound principles, for erudi¬ 
tion without morality is worse than w'orthlcss. Unhappily, in these 
days, it is difficult to find a teacher of this sort. Few humanists are 
free from the most infamous of vices, and intellectual vanity makes 
most of them skeptics also. Why is it that learning and infidelity go 
hand in hand?** 

Ariosto himself had through most of his life taken religion lightly; but, 
like nearly all the intellects of the Renaissance, he made his peace with it in 
the end Even from youth he had suffered from a bronchial catarrh, which 
was probably aggravated by his travek as courier for the Cardinal. In 1531 
the trouble sank deeper, and became tuberculosis. He struggled agamst it 
as if not satisfied with a mere immortality of fame. He w^as only fifty-eight 
when he died (1533}, 
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He had become a classic long" before his death. Twenly-three years ear- 
licr Raphael had painted him, m the ParffijjjHj fresco of the Vatican, with 
Homer and Virgil, Karace and Ovid. Dance and Petrarch, among the un^ 
forgettable voices of mankind, Italy calls him her Homer, and the FutIoso 
her liiad; bur even to m idolater of Italy this appears more generous than 
just. The world, of Ariosto seems light and fantasde beside the mthlcss 
siege of Trov; his kitiglits—some as indistinguishable in their character as in 
their armor—hardly rise to the majesty of Agamemnon, the passion of 
Achilles, the wisdom of Nestor, the nobilic}' of Hector, the tragedy of 
Priam; and who will equate the fair and flighty Angelica with the dm 
gyrndkoity the goddess among women, Helen conqueror in defeat? And 
yet the last word rnost he as the first: only those can judge Ariosto who 
know his language ihotoughlv, who can catch the nuances of his gaiety 
and his sennnient, and can respond to all the music of h» melodious dream. 


V. AFTERALATH 

It was the Italians themselves, with their lustj' sense of humor, who pro¬ 
vided an antidote to the romanticisiu of the two Orlandoj. Six years before 
Ariosto’s death Giroiamo Folengo published an Orlmdino in which the 
absurdities of the epi <3 were caricatured with hilarious exaggerations. Gi¬ 
rolamo heard the skepdcal lectures of Pomponazzi at Bologna, adopted a 
curriculum of amours, intrignes, fisdeuffs, and duels, and was expelled from 
the University, His father disowned him, and he became a Benedictine 
monk ( 1507 ), perhaps as 3 means of subsistence. Six years later he fell in 
love with Girolama Dieda, and eloped with her. In 1519 he published a 
volume of burlesques under the title of Maccar&nea^ which thenceforth 
gave its name to a swelling Uttraturc of rough and ribald satire in mingled 
Larin and Italian verse. The Orlandino was a riotous mock epic, in coarse 
and popular vernacular, pursuing a serious vein for a stanza or two, then 
startling the reader with a thought and phrase worthy of the most sca- 
tophillc privy councilor. The knights, armed with kitchen utensils, nish 
into the lists on limping mules. The leading churchman of the tale is the 
monk Griffarosto—Grab-the-Roast—whose library consists of cook 
books interspersed with viaiials and wine, and “all the tongues he knew 
were those of oxen ind swine”through him Folengo satirizes the clergy 
of Italy 10 any Lutheran's content. The work was received with guffaws 
of applause, but the author continued to starve. Finally he retired again to 
a monastery, wrote pbus poetry, and died in the odor of sanctity at fifty- 
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three (}544). Rabebis relished hba,” and perhaps Ariosto, in his hnal 
years, joined in the merriment. 

Alfonso 1 kept his httle state sernire against all the assaults of the papacy, 
and at last took a reckless revenge hy encouraging and ahetting the Ger- 
man- 5 pantsh army that besieged, captured, and plundered Rome {1527).“ 
Charles V expressed appreciation by restoring to Itim Ferrara’s ancient fiefs, 
Modena and Reggio, so that Alfonso transmitted his duchy undiminished 
to his heirs. In 1528 he sent his son Ercole to Fiance to bring home a diplo¬ 
matic bride from the royal family—Ren6e or Renata—tiny, somber, de¬ 
formed, and secretly won by the heresy of Calvin. Alfonso, after Lu- 
crezia’s passing, consoled himself with a mistress. Laura Diand, and perhaps 
married her before his death (1534). He had outwitted every enemy but 
time. 


CHAPTER XT 


Venice and Her Realm 

1378-1534 


i* PADUA 



NDER the dictatorship of the Carrarcsl Padua was a major Italian 


power, rivaling and threatening Venice. In 1378 Padna joined 
Genoa in attcmpcing to subjugate the island republic. In 1380 Venice, ex¬ 
hausted by her war with Genoa, ceded to tlie duke of Austria the of 
Treviso, strategically situated on her north. In 1383 Francesco I da Carrara 
bought Treviso from Austria; soon afterward he cried to take Vicenza, 
Udine, and Friuli; had he succeeded he would have commanded the roads 
from Venice to her iron mines at Agordo, and the routes of Venetian trade 
with Germany; Le., Padua would have controlled vital sources of Venetian 
indnstry and comn^erce. Venice was saved by the skill of her diplomats. 
They persuaded Giangalcazzo Visconti to join Venice in war against 
Padua; Gian, while doubtless distrusting Venice, seized the opportunity to 
extend his frontier eastward wnth Venetian connivance. Francesco t da 
Carrara was defeated and abdicated (1389); and his son, namesake, and suc¬ 
cessor renewed (1399) a treaty of 1338 that had acknowdedged Padua to 
be a dependency of Venice. WTicn Francesco II da Carrara resumed the 
stru^le and attacked \'^crona and Vicenza, \^cnicc declared war to the 
death, captured and executed him and his sons, and brought Padua under 
direct rule by the V^cnerian Senate (1405). The weary city abandoned the 
lu.'cury of a nadve exploiter, prospered under an alien but competent ad¬ 
ministration, and became the educational center of the Venetian domain. 
From all quarters of Ladn Christendom students came to its renowned uni¬ 
versity—Pico della Alirandola, Ariosto, Bembo, Guicciardini, Tasso, Gali- 
leo, Gustavus Vasi who W'ould be King of Sweden, John Sobicskl who 
would be King of Poland. . , . The chair of Greek was founded in 14^3 
and occupied by Demetrius CKa I condyles sixteen years before he went to 
Florence. A century brer Shakespeare could still speak of “Fair Padua, 
nursery of arts/' 

One Paduan w'as hln^self a famous educational institution. Trained as a 
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tailor, Francesco Squarciunc devdopcd a passion for classic art. traveled 
w^Idely in Italy and Greece, copied or sketched Greek and Roman sculp¬ 
ture and architecnire, collected ancient medals, coins, and statuary, and 
returned to Padua with one of the best ckssicai collections of his rime. He 
opened a school of art, installed his collection there, and pve his pupils two 
main directives: to study ancient art and the new science of perspective. 
Few of the 137 artists w'hom he formed remained in Padua, since most of 
them came from outside- But in return Giotto came from Florence to paint 
the Arena frescoesj Airichiero came from Verona (t. 1376) to adorn a 
chapel in St. Anthony’s; and Donatello left memorials of has genius in the 
cathedral and its square. Bartolonimco Bellano, a pupil of Donacdlo, set up 
two lovely female statues for Cattamelata's chapel in the same church; 
Pietro Lombardo of Venice added a line figure of the CiWrdorr/ereVson, and 
a splendid tomb for Antonio RosellL Andrea Briosco—“Riedo”—^and An¬ 
tonio and Tullio Lombardo carv'cd for the Gattaintlata chapel some sujtcrb 
marble reliefs; and Riccio set up in the choir of the church one of the most 
imposing candelabra in Italy. He shared with Alessandro Leopardi of 
Venice and Andrea Morone of Bergamo in designing the unfinished church 
of Santa GiusHna {15020, a chaste example of the Renaissance architec¬ 
tural style. 

It was from Padua and Verona that lacopo Bellini and Antonio Pisanello 
brought to Venice the seeds of that Venetian school of painting through 
which the splendor of Venice was blazoned to the world, 

II. li’EN'ETlAN* EOOXONrV AND POLICY 

In 1378 Venice was at nadir: her xAdriadc trade was bottled up by a vic¬ 
torious Genoese fleer, her communications with the mainland w'erc blocked 
by Genoese and Paduan troops, her people were STart'ing, her government 
contemplated surrender. Half a century later she ruled Padua, Vicenza, 
V^erona, Brescia, Bergamo, Treviso, fielluno, Feltre, Friuli, Isrria, die Dal¬ 
matian coast, Lepanto, Patras, and Corinth. Secure in her many-moated 
citadel, she seemed immune to the politicaJ vicissitudes of the Italian main¬ 
land; her wealth and power mounted until she sat like a throned queen at 
the head of Italy. Philippe de Coming arriving as French amba,ssador in 
' 495 i pictured her as “the most triumphant city chat 1 have ever seen."‘ 
Pietro Casola, coming from hostile .Milan about the same time, found it “im¬ 
possible to describe the beauty, magnificence, and wxalth"* of this unique 
assembbge of 117 islands, 150 canals, 400 bridges, all dominated by the 
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flowing promenade of the Grand Gmal, which the traveled Comines pro¬ 
nounced “the most beautiful scrcct in the w'odd.” 

\Miencc came the wealth that supported this magnificence? Partly from 
a hundred mdustries—shipbuilding, iron manufPictures, glass blowing, 
leather dressing and toolings gem cutting and setting, textfles ail or¬ 
ganized in proud guilds (sctwle) that united master and man in patriotic 
fellowship. But perhaps more of Venetian opulence came from the mer¬ 
cantile marine whose sails flapped on the lagoons, whose galleys took the 
products of Venice and her mainland depKodencies, and the German and 
other w'ares that scaled the Alps, and carried theni to Egypt, Greece, By¬ 
zantium, and Asia, and returned from the East with silks, spices, rugs, drugs, 
and slaves. The exports of an average year were valued at 10,000,000 duc¬ 
ats {$1^0,000,000?);* no Other city in Europe could equal this trade. The 
Venetian vessels could he seen in a hundred ports, from Trebizond in the 
Black Sea to Cadiz, Lisbon, London, Bruges, even in Iceland.* On the 
Rialto, the commercial center of V'enict, merchants could be seen from 
half the globe, JMarine insurance covered this trafHc, and a tax on imports 
and exports was the mainstay of the state. The annual income of the Ve¬ 
netian government in 1455 was 800.000 ducats {$10,000,000?); in the same 
year the revenue of Florence was some ioo,ooo ducats, of Naples 3 lo.ooo, 
of the Papal fitates 400,000, of Milan 500,000, of all Christian Spain, 
800,000.* 

This commerce dictated the policies, as it so largely financed the opera¬ 
tions, of the Venetian Republic. It raised to power a mercantile aristocracy 
that made itself hereditary and controlled ail the organs of the state, It 
kept a population of 190,000 {in 1411) profitably employed, hut it left 
them dependent upon foreign markets, materials, and food. Imprisoned in 
her labyrinth, Venice could feed her people only by importing food; she 
could supply her industries only by imponing lumber, nictaE, minerals, 
leather, cloth; and she could pay for these imports only by finding markets 
for her products and her trade. Dependent on the mainland for food, out¬ 
lets, and raw tnareriak, she fought a succession of wars to establish her con¬ 
trol over northeastern Italy; dependent likewise on non-Italian are^ she 
was anxious to dominate the regions that supplied l\cr W'ants, the markets 
that took her goods, the routes by which her vital commerce passed, 
became by “manifest destiny” an imperialistic power. 

So the political history of Venice turned on her economic needs. When 
the Scallgeri at \^crona, or the Carrarcsi at Padua, or the Visconti at Milan 
attempted to spread their sway over northeastem Italy, V'^enicc fdt en- 
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dangered and took to arms* FearfuJ that Ferrara might control the mouths 
of the Po, she tried to determine the choice or policy of the ruling martjuis 
there, and resented the claims of the papacy to Ferrara as its fief. Her own 
westward expansion angered Milan, which had exj^ansivc ideas of its own. 
\^^len Filippo Maria Viscond attacked Florence (i4aj), the Tuscan Re¬ 
public appealed to Venice for aid, and pointed out that a M ilan master over 
Tuscany ’ivould soon absorb all Italy nonh of the Papal States. In a debate 
often repeated in history. Doge I'ommaso Mocenigo, dying, pled in the 
Venetian Senate the cause of peace; Francesco Foscari argued for an of¬ 
fensive war of defense; Foscari w'on, and Venice began w^ith Milan a series 
of wars That lasted, with some lucid intervals, from 1415 to 1454- The 
death of Filippo Maria (1447), the chaos of the Ambrosian Republic in 
Milan, and the capture of Constantinople by the Turks inclined the rival 
states to sign at Lodi a treaty that left the island Republic exhausted but 
victorious. 

Her expansion in the Adriatic began with a legitimate excuse. Her geo¬ 
graphical position as the northernmost port of the Mediterranean was the 
fortune of Venice, but it was of no w'orth without control of the Adriatic. 
The eastern coast offered in its isles and bays convenient lairs for pirate 
vessels, whose raids w^re a frequent loss and constant peril to Venetian 
shipping. When Venice bribed the Crusaders to help her take Zaia in 
[zoa, she acquired a post from which year by year to clear out these pi¬ 
rate nests, until all the Dalmatian coast accepted her sovereignty. A^'hen 
those same Crusaders raped Constantinople (1204), Venice received, as her 
share of the s(v>ils. Crete, Salonika, the Cyciadcs, and the Sporades, precious 
links in a golden chain of trade. With leisurely pertinacitv she took Du- 
rsKzo, the Albanbn coast, the Ionian Islands (1386-91), Friuli and btria 
(1418-10), Ravenna {1441); she was now indisputably Queen of the Adri¬ 
atic, and charged tolls to all non-Venetian vessels plying that sea.* As the 
advance of the Ottoman Turks tow'^ard Constantinople made it difficuk for 
that capital to defend the outlying possessions of Byzanriiun, many Greek 
islands and cities submitted themselves to ’'/enice as the only power ready 
to protect them. In Cyprus a stately queen, Caccrina Coma to, last of the 
Lusignan line, was persuaded that she could not hold her island against the 
Turks; she abdicated in favor of a Venetian governor (1489) and a Vene¬ 
tian pension of 8000 ducats a year; she retired to an estate at Asolo, near 
Treviso, set up an unodicial court, patronized literature and art, and became 
the subject or dedicatee of poems and operas, and paintings by Gentile 
Bellini, Titian, and Veronese. 
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All these bborious conquests of diplomacy or arms, these outlets, guard¬ 
ians, and tributaries of Venerian trade faced in their rum the rising tide of 
the Ottomans. At Gallipoli (1416) a Turkish garrison attacked a Venerian 
Beer; the Venetians fought with their usual courage and won a decisive 
victory; for a generation the rival powers lived in a truce and commercial 
amity that shocked a Europe anxious to have Venice £ght Europe's battle 
against the Turks, Even the fall of Constantinople did not disrupt this 
entente; Venice arranged a tolerable commercial treatj' with the victorious 
Turks, and exchanged courtesies with the conqueror. But now Venetian 
access to the lucrative trade of the Black Sea pons was dependent on Turk¬ 
ish permission, and soon met with irritating limitarions, When Pius II, 
voicing the sentiments of a Christian and the commercial interests of Eu¬ 
rope, proclahncd a crusade against the Turks, and received pledges of arms 
and men from the Enropean powers, Venice responded to the call, hoping 
to repeat the strategy of 1104, Bur the poxvers welched on their promises, 
and V^enice found hctself alone at war with the Turks (1463). For sixteen 
years she carried on this struggle. She was defeated and despoiled; by the 
peace that she signed in 1479 she ceded Ncgroponte (Euboea), Scutari, and 
jMorea to the Turks, paid 100,000 ducats as a war indemnity, and pledged 
10,000 ducats a year for the privilege of trading in Turkish ports. Europe 
denounced her as a traitor to Christendom. WTicn another pope proposed 
another crusade against the Turks Venice turned a deaf ear. She agreed 
with Europe that trade was more impKirtant tlian Qirisrianity. 


nt, VEN'ETIAV GOVERNMENT 

Even her enemies admired her government, and sent agents to study Its 
structure and functioning. Its military organs were the most efficient na\y 
and army in Italy. Besides her merchant fleet, which in need could be con¬ 
verted to mtti-of-war, Venice had in 1413 a navy of forty-three galleys and 
30Q auxiliary vessels/ These were used even in wars with land powers in 
Italy; in 1439 they were dragged overland on rollers across mountains and 
valleyx to be launched on the Lago di Garda, where they bombarded the 
possessions of jMilan.* While ocher Italian stares stUl waged their wars with 
mercenaries, Venice built her army around a miliria of her oxvn loyal pop¬ 
ulation, well seasoned and trained, and armed with the latest muskets and 
artillery. For generals, however, she relied on candottferi schooled in the 
Renaissance style of campaign by strategy. In her wars with Milan V'cnice 
developed the talents of three famous c^dottterit Francesco Carmagnola, 
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t^astiio da Nami “Gattamclata,” and Bautalomtneo Collcuni; the In^r two 
Jkdn^iilshed by historic statues, the other by having his head cut off, in 
the Venetian Plazzetta, on a charge of privately negotiating with the 
enemy. 

I'his government, which even Florentines sought to emulate, was a 
closed oligarchy of old families so long enriched by commerce that only 
the initiate could smell the money in their nobility. These families had 
managed to restrict membership in the Ma^or Consiglio to male descend¬ 
ants of persons who had sat in this Great Council before 1297. In 1315 the 
names of all eligibles were inscribed in a Litro ifoTo^oT Book of Gold. Out 
of its 480 members the Council named sixty—later 110—Fregadi (“invited 
men”) to senx in yearly terms as a legislative Senate; it appointed the heads 
of the numerous govemmentaj departments, who together constituted an 
administrative Cctiegio; and it selected as chief executive—always subject 
to the Council—a doge or leader who presided over it and the Senate, and 
held office for life unlss the Council cared to depose him. The doge was 
aided by six privy councilors, who with him composed the Signoria, This 
Signory and the Senate were in practice the real government of Venice; the 
Great Council proved too large for effective action, and became a body of 
electors exercising appointive and supervisory powers. It was an efficient 
constitution, which normally maintained the people in a reasonable degree 
of prosperity ; and it was capable of long-term and wxll calculated policies 
that might have been imj>ossiblc in a govenunent subject to the fluctuarions 
of public emotion or sentiment. The great majority of the population, 
though excluded from office, showed no active resentment against the rul¬ 
ing minority. In 1310 a group of excluded nobles under Bajamante Tiepolo 
rose in revolt; and in 1355 Doge .Marino Falicro conspired to make himself 
dictator. Both attempts wxre easily suppressed. 

To guard against internal or external conspiracies, the Magyar Consi^io 
yearly chose from its membership a Council of Ten as a committee of pub¬ 
lic safety. Through its secret sessions and trials, its spies and sw'ift pro¬ 
cedure, this Cottiiglio di Died became for a time the most pow'erful body 
in the government. Ambassadors often reported to it secretly, and held its 
instructions more binding than those of the Senate; and any edict of the 
Ten had the full force of W. Two or three of its members were dele¬ 
gated, each month, as Inquisitori di rtefo, to search among the people and 
the officials for any suspicion of malfeasance or treason. Many legends 
arose around this Council of Ten, usually exaggerating its secrecy and 
severity. It published its dechious and sentences to the Great Council; 
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though it allowed secret denunciations to be placed in the mouths of lions’ 
heads scattered about the city, it refused to con^dcr any unsized charges, 
or any that did not offer two witnesses * and even then a four-fifths voce 
was required before the accusation could be put on the agenda.^ Any per¬ 
son arrested had the right to choose two counsel for hjs defense before the 
Ten/‘ A condemnatory sentence had to receive a majority vote on five 
successive ballots. The number of persons imprisoned by the Ten was 
’’very small.’"' Mowever, it was not above arranging the asassinacion of 
spies, and of enemies of Venice in foreign states ” In 1581 the Senate, feel¬ 
ing that the Council had serv'ed Its purpose and had often exceeded its 
anthorityt reduced its powers; and from that date the Council of Ten ex¬ 
isted only in nanie. 

The forty judges appointed by the Great Council provided an efficient 
and severe judiciary. The bws w'erc clearly fontmlated, and were strictly 
enforced against nobles and commoners alike. Penalties reffected the 
cruelty of the times. Imprisonment w’as often in narrow cells admitting a 
minimum of light and air. Flogging, branding, muriladon, blindingt cut¬ 
ting out the tongue, breaking limbs on the wheel, and other delicacies were 
included among legal punishments. Persons condemned to death could be 
strangled in jad, or secretly drowned, or banged from a window of the 
Doges' Palace, of burned at the stake. Petsons guilty of atrocious crimes 
or sacrilegious tbeft w'ere tortured with red-hot pincers, dragged along the 
streets by a horse, and then beheaded and quartered.” As if to compensate 
for dlls ferocity, Venice opened her doors to political and intellectual refu¬ 
gees, and dared to shelter Elisabetta Gonzaga and her Guidobaldo against 
the terrible Borgia, when her sister-ui-law babclla had been frightened into 
letting her depart from her native Mantua. 

The administrative organization was probably the best in Europe in the 
fifteenth century, though corruption found openings here as in every goi.^ 
ernment. A bureau of public sanitation was established in 1 measures 
were taken to provide clean drinking water and to prevent the formation 
of swamps. Another bureau fixed the maximum prices that might be 
charged for food. A postal and courier service was set up not only for the 
government but also for private correspondence and parcel transporta¬ 
tion.”’ Retired public servants were pensioned, and provision was made for 
their widow's and orphans.** The administration of dependent territories 
on the Italian mainland was relatively so just and competent that these dis¬ 
tricts prospered better under Venetian rule than ever before, and readily 
returned to Venetian allegiance after being detached from it by the chances 
of war." Venetian administration of overseas dependencies was not so 
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laudable; they were used chiefly as prizes of war, much of their soil was 
awarded to \'enerian noblenien and generals, and the native popubrion, 
while retaining their local instnurions of govemmEor, seldom reached the 
higher offices. In her rebrions with other states Venice was especially well 
served by her diplomats. Few- governments possessed such acute observeis 
and intelligent negotiators as Bernardo Giustiniani. Guided by the in¬ 
formed reports of her ambassadots, the careful statistical records of her 
bureaucracy, jod the astute statesmanship of her senatois, Venice repeat¬ 
edly lA'On in diplomacy what she had lost in war.“ 

fi'Iorally thb govemment was no better chan the others of the rime, in 
penal legislation worse. It made and broke alliances according to fluctua¬ 
tions of advantage, allowing no scruple, no scnrimcnc of fidelity, to hamper 
policy: such was the code of all Renaissance powers. The citizens readily 
accepted this code; they approved every Venetian victory, however won; 
they gloried in the strength and stability of their stare, and offered it, in its 
need, a patriodsm and fullness of service unmatched among cheir contem¬ 
poraries, They honored the doge only nest to God. 

The doge was usually the agent, quite exceptionally the master, of the 
Council and the Senate; his splendor far outshone hk power. In his public 
appearances he was clothed in magnificent raiment and was heavy with 
gems; his official bonnet alone contained jewels to the value of 194,000 
ducats (84,850,000?),“ Venetian painters may have learned from hk garb 
the gorgeous colors that flowed from their brushes; and some of their most 
brilliant portraits are of doges in official robes. Venice believed in cere¬ 
mony and display, partly to impress ambassadors and visitors, partly to awe 
the population, partly to give it pageantry in place of power. Even the 
do^aressa received a sumptuous coronation. The doge received foreign 
dignitaries, and signed all important documents of state; his influence was 
pen^asive and continuous through his lifelong tenure amid persons elected 
for a year; in theory, however, he was merely the servant and spokesman 
of the govemnient. 

A long and colorful succession of doges marches through Venetian his¬ 
tory, but only a few impressed their personalities upon the character or 
fortunes of the state. Despite the dyring eloquence of Tomniaso .VIoccnigo, 
the Great Council chose the e.tpnsionisc Francesca Foscari to succeed him. 
Coming to the throne at the age of fifty, the new IJoge, in a reign of thirty- 
four years (1433-57), carried Venice through blood and turmoil to the 
zenith of her power. Milan was defeated, Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, 
Crema were won. But the growing autocracy of the victorious Doge 
aroused the jealousy of the Ten. They charged him with having won his 
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elecrion by bribery; and unable to prove this they accused his son lacopo of 
rrcasonablc conimunicadon with Milan (144;), Under the agony of the 
wheel lacopo admitted or pretended his guilt. He was exiled to Ruma nia. 
but was soon permitted to bve near Treviso. In 1450 one of the Inquisitors 
of the Ten was assassinated; lacopo was credited with the crime; he denied 
it e\'eD under extreme torture; he was exiled to Crete, where he went mad 
with loneliness and grief. In 1456 he was brought back to V'cnice, charged 
again wdth secret conespondence with the government of Milan; he ad¬ 
mitted it, was tortured to the verge of death, and was returned to Crete, 
where he died soon afterward. The old Doge, who had home the perils 
and responsihilirics of a lung and uopopolar war wirh stoic fortitude, broke 
down before these trials, which not all his dignity could prevent. At 
eighty-six he became incapable of carrying the burdens of his office; he 
was deposed by the Great Council wHth a life animlry of 1000 ducats. He 
retired to his home, and there, a few days later, he died of a burst blood 
vessel as the bells of rhe campanile announced the accession of a new doge. 

Foscari's victories had earned \"enicc the hatred of all the Italian states; 
none could any longer feel secure in the neome^ of her grasping power. A 
dozen combinations were fonned against her; finally (15081 Ferrara, 
Mantua, Julius II, Ferdinand of Spain, Louis XII of France, and the Em¬ 
peror Maximilian joined in the League of Cambral to destroy her. Leo- 
nardu Loredano (ijoi-zi) was Doge in that crisis; he led the people 
through it with an Incredible tenacity only partly revealed in the handsome 
portrait of him by Giovanni Bellini. Nearly all that Venice had won on 
the mainland by a century of forceful expansion w as taken from her; ^^cn- 
ice hctsclf was surrounded. Loredano minted his plate; rhe aiistocracv 
brought forth its hidden wealth to finance resistance; the armorers forged 
a hundred thousand weapons; and every man armed himself to fight for 
island after kland in u'hat seemed to be a hopeless cause. Miraculonslv, 
Venice saved herself, and recovered part of her mainland realm. But the 
effort exhausted her finances and her spirit; and when Loredano died— 
though fifty-seven years of Titian, and most of Tintoretto and Veronese, 
were still to come—Venice knew that in w'ealth and power her zenith and 
glory had passed. 


IV, t'ENETlAN LIFE 

The last decades of the fifteenth century, and the early decades of the 
rixteenth, were the period of greatest splendor in Venetian life. Hic profits 
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of a world trade that had made its peace ii^'ith the Turks, and had not yet 
suffered severe curtailcncnt from the rounding of Africa or the opeuing of 
the Atlantic, poured into the islands, crowned them with churches, walled 
the canals with palaces, filled the palaces with preciom metah and costly 
fumitnre, glorified the w'oiuen with finery and jewelry, supported a bril¬ 
liant galaxy of painters, and overflowed in briglit festivals of tapestried 
gondolas, masked liaisons, and babbling waters echoing with sotig. 

The life of the lower classes was the normal routine of toil, eased by 
Italian leisureliness and loquacity, and the inability of the rich to inono]^ 
olize any but the most perfumed delights of love. Every humpbacked 
bridge, and the Grand Canal, teemed with men transporting the products 
of half the world. There were more slaves here than in other European 
cities^ they were imported, chiefly from Islam, not as laborers but as do¬ 
mestic servants, personal guards, wet nurses, concubines. Doge Pietro 
Mocenigo, at the age of seventy, kept two Turkish slaves for his sexual 
entcrcainnicnt.* One Venetian record tells of a priest who sold a female 
slave to another priest, who on the follow ing day had the contract aimullcd 
because he had found her with child.*^ 

The upper classes, though so well served, were not idlers. Must of them, 
in their mature years, were active in commerce, finance, diplomacy, gov¬ 
ernment, or war. The }>ortraits V'c have of them show men rich in con¬ 
scious persoualit)', proud of their place, bur also serious with a sense of 
obligation. ,4 minority of them dressed in silks and furs, perhaps to please 
the artists vi'ho painted them; and a set of young hinods—La Compagnia 
della Scalza, “the Gmipany of the Hose”—flaunted tight doublets, silk 
brocades, and striped hose embroidered with gold or silver or inset with 
gems. But every young patrician sobered his dress when he became a 
member of the Great Council; then he w'as required to w'ear a toga, for by 
a robe abnosi any male may he endowxd with dignity, and any woman with 
mystery. Occasionally, in their magnirieent palaces, or in their villa gardens 
at JVlurano or other suburbs, the nobles betrayed their secret wealth to lav¬ 
ishly entertain a visitor, or to celeb rate some vital event in the history of 
their city or their family. ^VTien Cardinal Grimani, high in both the no¬ 
bility and the Church, gave a reception for Ranuccio Famesc (1541), he 
invited three thousand guests; most of them came in cabined gondolas 
smoothed with vdviet and cased with cushions; and he provided them with 
music, acrobatics; rope walking, dancing, and dinner. Normally, however, 
the Venetian nobility in this period lived, ate, and dressed in moderate style, 
and earned some fraction of their keep. 
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Perha|is tile miildlc classes were ihc kappiest of all, and joined most li*dit- 
htarredly in privarc and public incrrinjcnr. They provided the lower hier¬ 
archy of the Church, the bureaucracy of the goverament, tfie professions 
of phj^idan, attorney, and pedagogue, the management of industry and 
the guilds, the mathematical operations of foreign commerce, the control 
of local trade. They vvert neither so harassed as the rich to preserve a for¬ 
tune, nor so u'otried as the poor to feed and clothe their young. Like the 
ocher class« they played cards, threw dice, and deployed chessmen across 
the hours, but they rarely gambled into ruin. They los-ed to play musical 
instruments, to sing and dance. As their houses or apartments were small, 
they made promenades and patios of the streets; these were almost free of 
horses and vehicles, since transpon preferred the canals. So it was nor un¬ 
usual for the less sedate classes, of an evening or on some festal day. to form 
intpromptu dances and choruses in the public squares. Every family had 
musical instruments and included some bearable voice, . 4 nd when Adrian 
Ulllaert led the great double choir in Sc. Aiark's, the thousands who could 
get in to hear reversed their famous boast, and became for a moment Chris¬ 
tians first and Venetians aftenvard. 

The festivals of V’enice, in their unrivaled setting of churches, palaces, 
and sea, were the most gorgeous in Europe, Every excuse was used for 
pomp and pageantry; the inauguration of a doge, some religious holyday 
or national holiday, the visit of a foreign dignitary, the conclusion of a 
favorable peace, the Ciharingello or AVomen’s Holiday, the anniversary of 
Sr. Mark or the patron saint of a guild. In the fourteenth century the joust 
was still the crowning event of a festiv’al; indeed, as late as 1491, when Ven¬ 
ice received with stately ceremony the abdicated Queen of Cyprus; some 
troops from Crete held a joust on the froxen Grand Cianal But the joust 
seemed inappropriate to a naval power, and it was gradually replaced with 
some form of water festival, usually a regatta. The greatest feast of all the 
year was the Sposalhia dft Mare, the solemn and colorful rite of marrying 
Venice-Lj Seretiashrra, the mtisr serene—to the Adriatic. \ATien Beatrice 
d'Este came to Venice in 149j as the caprivating embsary of Lodovico of 
Milan, the Grand Canal w'as adorned throughout its length like some splen¬ 
did avenue in Christmas time; the ship Bttcentaur, symbolizing the Venetian 
state and all decorated in purple and gold, sailed to meet her; a thousand 
boats rowed or sailed around it, each adorned with garlands and bunting; 
so many were the vessels, said an enthusiastic chronicler, that for a mile 
around the water could nor be seen. 

In a letter written from Venice on this occasiori Beatrice described a 
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trtomaria given in her honor in the Palace of the Doges. It ivas a dramacic 
spectacle, mostly in pantomime, presented by masked actors called momaTt, 
mummers. The Venetians were fond of divers such performances. They 
retained till 1462 the medieval '‘mysteries”; hut popular demand caused 
these religious plays to be prefaced or interrupted with comic tnterJudes of 
so loose and disorderly a character that they were forbidden in that year. 
Meanwhile the humanist movement renewed Italian acquaintance svnth 
clasic comedy; Plautus and Terence were staged by the Compagnia dclJa 
Scaka and other groups; and in 1506 Fra Giovanni ArtnonlD, monk, acnor, 
and musician, presented in Latin, in the convent of the Eremitani, Slep^d- 
nium, the first modem comedy. From these beginnings Venetian comedy 
progressed toward Goldoni, always competing with the Harlequin and 
Pantaloon of the CGwimedia dell' grte, and at times so rivaling this in unin¬ 
hibited humor that Church and state engaged in a running war with the 
Venetian stage. 

An earthy licentiousness and profanity sat side by side, in the V'enetian 
or Italian character, with orthodox belief and hebdomadal piety. The 
populace crowded 5 t. Mark’s on Sundays and holy days, and drank homeo¬ 
pathic doses of the religion of terror and hope pictured in the mosaics or 
sculptured in statue or relief; the deliberate darkness of the pillared cavern 
intensified the effect of the icons and sermons; and even the prostitutes, 
hiding for a dme the yellow handkerchief which the law required them to 
display as the badge of their tribe, came here, after a weary night, to cleanse 
themselves with prayer. The V'enetian Senate favored this popular piety, 
and surrounded the doge and the state with all the awe of religtotis ritud. 
It imponed at great cost, after the fall of Constantinople, the relics of East¬ 
ern saints, and offered to pay ten thousand ducats for the seamless coat of 
Christ. 

And yet that same Senate, which Petrarch likened to an assembly of the 
gods,** repeatedly flouted the authority of the Church, ignored the most 
terrible papal decrees of excommunication and interdict, offered asydum to 
prudent skeptics (dll 1527),** sharply reproved a friar for attacking the 
Jews (1112}, and sought to make the Church in Venice an appanage of the 
state. Bishops for V'enetian sees were chosen by the Senate, and were pre¬ 
sented to Rome for confinnation; such appointments were in many cases 
put into effect despite papal refusal to confirm them; after 1488 none but a 
Venetian could be appointed to a Venetian episcopate; and no revenues 
could be collected or used by any ecclesiastic, in the V’^enctian re alm, who 
had not been approved by the government. Churches and monasteries were 
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subject to state supervision, but no churchman could hold a public office,** 
All legacies to monastk establishmcnrs paid a tax to the state. Ecclcsiasdcal 
courts were carefully watched to see to it that guilty ecclesiastics should 
receive the same penalties as guilty laymen. The Republic long resisted the 
introduction of the Inquisition; when it yielded it made all verdicts of the 
Venetian inquisitoi^ subject to review and sanction by a senatorial com¬ 
mission; and only sLx sentences of death were issued in all the historv of the 
Inquisition in Venice ” The Republic proudly took the stand that"in tem¬ 
poral matters it “recognized no superior except the Divine Ma(cscy,”“ It 
openly accepted the principle that a general council of the bishops of the 
Church is above the pope, and char an appeal may be made from a pope to a 
future counciL When Sixtus IV laid an interdict on the city (148^) the 
Council of Ten ordered all clergy to continue their services as usual. WTien 
Julius n renewed the interdict as part of his war against Venice, the Ten 
forbade the publication of the edict in Venetian territory, and had their 
^ncs in Rome affix to the doors of St, Peter's an appeal from the Pope to 
a future council (1509),* Julius won that war, and forced Venice to ac¬ 
cept his spiritual authority as absolute. 

All in V^enetian life was more attractive in Its setting than in its spirit. 
The government was competent, and showed high courage in adversity; 
bur it was sometimes brutal and always selfish; it never thought of Venice 
as part of Italy, and seemed to care little what tragedy mi^t befall that 
dirided land. It developed powerful personalities—self-reliant, shrewd, ac¬ 
quisitive, valiant, proud; we knoxv a hundred of them in their portraits by 
artists whom they had just enough refinement 10 patronize. It was 2 civil¬ 
ization that, compared with the Florentine, lacked subtlety and depth; that, 
compared with the Milanese under Lodovico, lacked finesse and grace. But 
it was the most colorful, sumptuous, and sensually bewitching civilization 
that history has ever known. 


V. VUVETtAK AHT 

i. Architecture and Sculptttre 

Sensuous color is the essence of Venetian art, even of its architccmrc. 
Many ^^cnetian churches and mansions, some business buildings, had mo¬ 
vers or frocoes on their fronts. The fa9ade of St. Mark’s gleamed with 
gilt and almost haphazard ornament; et-ery decade brought to it new spoils 
and forms, until the face of the great fane became a bizarre medley of archi- 
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tccture, sculpture, and mosaic, in which decoration drowned stiucturc, and 
the parrs forgot the whole. To admire that facade with something fonder 
than w'onder one must take his stand 576 feet away, at the farther end of 
the Piazza San Marco; in that perspective the brilliant conglomeration of 
Romanesque portals, Gothic ogees, classical columns. Renaissance railing, 
and Byzantine domes blends into one exotic phantasm, an Aladdin's magic 
dream. 

The Piazza was not then as ample and majestic as now. In the fifteenth 
century it was still unpaved; part of it w'as occupied by vines and trees, a 
stonecurrer's yard, and a latrine. In 1495 it was paved with brick; in 1500 
Alessandro Leopardi cast for the three liagstaffs such pedestals as no brer 
ones would ever surpass; and in 1511 Banolommeo Buon the Younger 
raised the majestic campanile. (It fell in 190Z, but was rebuilt on the saute 
design.) Not so pleasing are the offices of the Procurators of St. Mark— 
the Procurarie Vccchic and Nuovc, built betw'^een 1517 and 1640, and 
hemming in the Piazza on north and south with their immense and monoto¬ 
nous facades. 

Betw'cen St. Mark's and the Grand Canal stood the chief glory of civic 
Venice, the Pabce of the EHjgcs. It underwent in this period so many ren¬ 
ovations that little remained of its earlier form. Pietro Baseggio rebuilt 
(1309-40) the southern wing facing the Canal; Giovanni Buon and his son 
Bartolommeo Buon the Elder raised a new w'ing (1424-38) on the western 
or Piazzeita front, and set up the Gothic Porta dcUa Clarta (1438-43)* at 
the northwestern comer. These southern and tvestem facades, with their 
graceful Gothic arcades and balconies, arc among the happiest products of 
the Renaissance. To the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries belong most of 
the sculptures on the facades, and the superb carvings of the column cap¬ 
itals; Ruskin thought one of these capitals—beneath the figures of .\dam 
and Eve—the finest in Europe. Within the court Bartolommeo Buon the 
Younger and Antonio Rizzo built an ornate arch, named after Francesco 
Foscari, and mingling three architectural styles in unexpected harmony: 
Rcnaisance columns and lintels, Romanesque arches, Gothic pinnacles. 
In the niches of the arch Rizzo placed two strange statu es; .\dani protesting 
his innocence, and Eve wondering at the penalties of knowledge. Rizzo 
planned, and Pietro Lombardo completed, the eastern facade of the court, 
a delightful marriage of round and pointed arches with Renaissance cor¬ 
nices and balconies. It was Rizzo again who designed the Scab de' Giganti. 

* Called *T>oor of the Paper"’ hemue on a bulletin bniJd near n the Signoiy pasted its 
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or Giants’ Staiis, from the court to the first floor—a simpie, stately structure 
named from the gigantic statues of Mars and Neptune set up by Jacopo 
Sansovino at the head of the steps to symbolize Venetian mastery of land 
and sea. In the interior were prison cells, administrative offices, reception 
rooms, assembly halls for the Great Council, the Senate, and the Ten. 
Many of these rooms were, or were soon to be, decorated with the proudest 
murals in the history of art. 

MTiile the Republic glorified itself in this architectural gem, the richer 
noble .., Giustiniani, Coutarini, Gritti, Barbari, Loredani, Foscari, Ven- 
draniiui, GrimanI. . . bounded the Grand Canal with their palaces. VVe 
must piemre these not in their present deterioration but in their fifteench- 
and sLsteenth-century heyday: with their facades of white marble, por- 
phyry, or serpentmc; their Gothic windows and Renaissance colonnades; 
their can ed portals opening on the water; their hidden courtyards adorned 
with statuary, fountains, gardens, frescoes, urns; their interiors with tile or 
mmbjc floors, mighty fireplaces, inlaid furniture, Miirano glass, silken can¬ 
opies, hangings of gold or silver cloth, bronze chandeliers gildei enameled, 
or chased, coffered ceilings, and niurals by men whose names have gone 
around the world. So, for example, the Palazzo Foscari was decorated with 
paintings by Gian Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto. Paris Bordone, Veronese. 
Perhaps these rooms were more magnificent than comfortable, the chairs 
too straight-backed, the windows drafty, and no mode of heating that could 
warm both sides of a room or a man at the same time. Some Venetian 
palaces cost zoo,ooo ducats; a law of 147^ tried to limit expenditure to i jo 
ducats per room, but we hear of rooms whose fixtures and furnishings cost 
1000. Probably the most ornate of the palaces was the Ca d’Oro, named the 
House of Gold because the owner, .Marino Contarini, ordered that almost 
ev^ inch of the marble facade should he covered with decoration, much 
of jt in gilt. Its Gothic balconies and tracery still make it the prettiest front 
on the Canal. 

These milfiouaires, while feathering their own nests, spared something 
for the citadels of their incidental faith. Strange to say, St. Mark’s was not 
till 1807 the cathedral of Venice; foimally it was the private chapel of the 
doge and the shrine of the city’s patron saint; it belonged, so to speak, to the 
religion of the state. The episcopal see was attached to the minor church of 
San Pietro di CasteUo, in the northeastern comer of die chy. In the same 
remote section the Dominican friars had their seat, in the "church of San 
Giovanni e Paolo; there Gentile and Giovanni Bellini found their final rest. 
More important to history is the church of the Franciscans-Santa Maria 
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GLoriosa dei Fra_ri (i ] 30-1443 known in fond abbreviations as I Frari^ the 
Friars. Externally it made no shou% but its inicrior gathered fame through 
the years as the tomb of celebrated Venetians—Francesco Foscarij Titian, 
Canova—and as a gallery of arc. Here Antonio Blzzo designed a noble mon- 
umenr for the Doge Niccolo Tron; Gian Bellini set up his Frm Madonna, 
and Titian hk MadoTina of the P^saro Family; here, above all, Titian s As- 
smnption of ihe rises in majesty behind the altar. Lesser master¬ 

pieces adorned lesser fanes: San Zaccaria oifered its congregation inspir¬ 
ing Madonnas by Giovanni Bellini and Palma Vecchio; ^nta Maria dell^ 
Or to had Tintoretto's rr^senfatian of the Virgin^ and his bones; San Se- 
basriano received \^eroncse"s remains and some of his finest paintings; 
and for San Salvatore Titian painted an Afinwiciaiion in his ninety-first 
year- 

In the construction and decoration of the churches and palaces of Venice 
a raiiarkablc; family of architects anti sculptors played a persistent part. 
The Lombardi came to Venice from northwestern kaly, and so earned 
their cognomern but thek real name n as Solari. They included the Cristo- 
foro Solari who carved die effigies of Lodovico and Beatrice, and his 
brother Andrea, a painter; both men worked in Venice as well as iVlilan. 
Pietro Lombardo left his mark upon a score of buildings in Venice. He and 
his sons Antonio and Tullio designed the churches of San Giobbe and Santa 
Maria dc' Mkacoli—hardly to our current taste; the tombs of Pietro Mo- 
cenigo and Niccolo Marcello in Sand Giovanni e Paolo, of Bkhop Zanetd 
in Treviso Carlicdrab and of Dante in Ravenna; and the Palazzo Vendra- 
mm-Calergi, in u^hich Wagner died; and in most of these enterprises they 
supplied the sculpture as well as the arch i tec rural plans. Pietro himself did 
much architectural and sculptural work in the Palace of the Doges. Tulfio 
and Antonio, aided by Alessandro Leopardii set up the tomb of Andrea 
Vendramin in Santi Giovanni e Paolo—the greatest work of sculpture in 
Venice excepting only the Cotleoni of Verrocchio and Leopi^rdi in the 
square before that church. For the adjoining Scuola di San Marco, or 
Fratemity of St- Mark, Pietro Lombardo designed a rich fiortaJ and a 
strange fa9ade. Finally a Sante Lombardo shared in building the Scuola 
di San Rocco. famous for its fifty-six paintings by Tmtorttto. Largely 
through the work of thk family the Renaissance ^It of columns, archi¬ 
traves, and decorated pediments prevailed over Gothic ogives and pin^ 
nades, and Byz^antinc domes. In Venice, however, Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture, still unsteady under Oriental influence, was too ornate, and 
obscured its fines with ornament- The atmosphere and classic traditions 
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of Roniie were needed to give the new style its definitive and hatmtinious 
form. 


2. The Bellini 

Nest to St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace, the glory of Venetian art was 
in painting. .Many forces conspired to make the painters the favorites of 
V^enerian patronage. The Church, here as elsewhere, had to tell the Chris¬ 
tian story to its people, of whom only a few could read; she needed pictures 
and sratuan' to continue the passing effect of speech; so each generation, 
and many churches and monasteries, had to have Annunciations, Nativities, 
Adorations. Visitations, Presentations, Massacres of the Innocents, Flights 
into Egypt, Transfigurations, Last Suppers, Cnjctfixions, Entombments, 
Resurrections, Ascensions, Assumptions, Martyrdoms. When detachable 
paintings faded, or grew stale to a congregation, they might be sold to col¬ 
lectors or museums; they were periodically cleaned and occasionally re¬ 
painted or retouched; their authors, if reincarnated, might not recognize 
them today. This, of course, did not apply to murals, which usually dis¬ 
integrated on their walls. Sometimes, to avoid this fatality, the picture w*as 
painted upon canvas and this was then fixed to the wall, as in the Hall of the 
Great Council. In V^enice the state rivaled the Church in appetite for 
murals, for these couJd feed patriotism and pride by cclebradng the gran¬ 
deur and ceremonies of the government, the triumphs of trade or war. TTic 
scuole^ too, might order murals and painted banners to commemorate their 
jjatTon saints or their annual pageantry. Rich men wanted scenes of out¬ 
door beauty or indoor Jove pictured on the walls of their palaces; and they 
sac for portraits to cheat for a while the ironic brevity of fame. The Si- 
gnory ordered a portrait of every doge in rum; even the Procurators of St. 
Mark so preserved their features for a careless postcritv. It was in V^enicc 
that the portrait and the easel picture achieved most popularity. 

Until the middle of the fifteenth century painting developed slowly in 
Venice; then, like some flow’cr catching the morning sun, it burst into*un¬ 
paralleled radiance as Venetians found in it a vehicle of the color and life 
that they had learned to love. Perhaps some of that Venetian flair for color 
had come to the lagoons from the E^, with merchants who iuiporred Ori¬ 
ental ideas and tastes as well as goods, who brought back with them mem¬ 
ories of gleaming tiles and gilded domes, and displayed in Venetian markets, 
churches, or homes Oriental silks, satins, velvets, brocadfs, and cloth of 
silver or gold. Indeed Venice never quite made up its mind w'hcrher it was 
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an Occidental or an Oriental state. On the Rialto East and Wcsx did meet; 
Othello and Desdemona could become man and 'n’ife^ And if Venice and 
her painters could not Icam color from the East, they could get It from the 
Venetian sky, observing its infinite variety of light and mist, and the splen¬ 
dor of sunsets touching campaniles and palaces, or mirrored in the sea. 
Meanwhile the victories of Venetian arms and Hects, and the heroic re¬ 
covery from threatened ruin, roused the pride and imagination of patrons 
and painters, and commemorated themselves in art. V^’ealth discovered that 
it was meaningless unlc^ it could iransfonn Itself into goodness, beauty, or 
tiuth. 

An ertemal srimulus was added to generate a Venetian school of paint¬ 
ing. In 1409 Gentile da Fabriano was brought to Venice to decorate the 
liall of the Great Couacil, and Antonio Pisano, called Pisanello, came from 
Verona to collaborate. We cannot say how well they performed, but it is 
probable that they stirred the V'enetian palnteis to replace with softer con¬ 
tours and richer colois the dark and rigid hieraric forms of the Byzantine 
tradition, and the pale and lifeless forms of the Gioctesque school Perhaps 
some minor influence came down over the Alps with Giovanni d’AJa- 
magna (d. 1450) * but Giovanni seems to have grown up, and learned his 
art, in Alurano and Venice. With his brother-in-law Antonio Vivarini he 
painted for the church of San Zaccaria an altarpiece whose figures begin 
to have the grace and tenderness that would make the work of the Bellini 
a revelation to Venice. 

The greatest influence of all came from Sicily, or Flanders. AntonclJo 
da Messina grew up as a businessnian, and presumably had no thought, in 
he youth, that his name would be carried down for centuries in the history 
of art. While in Naples he saw (if we accept V^asari’s }>erhaps romantic 
account) an oil painting that had been sent to King Alfonso by some Flor¬ 
entine merchants in Bruges. From Cimabuc (c. i240-c. 1301) coAntoncllo 
(14JO-79) Itidian painting on wood or canvas had relied on tempera—mix¬ 
ing the colors with a gelarinous substance. Such colors left a rough surface, 
were maladaptcd to blending for delicate shades and gradations, and tended 
to crack and slake off even before the artist’s death. Antonello saw the ad- 
vantagfcs of mixing pigments with oil: readier blending, easier handling and 
ctcanirrg, brighter finish, greater permanence. He went to Bruges, and 
there studied the oil technique of the Flemish painters, then basking in the 
heyday of Burgundy. Having occasion to go to Venice, he became so 
enamored of the city—being himself “greatly addicted to women and pleas¬ 
ure”*—that he spent there the remainder of his life. He abandoned busi- 
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ncsst and gave aU his mdtmiy to painting. For chc church of San Cassiano 
he painted in oil an aJtarpicce that became a model for a hundred similar 
pictures; the Madonna enthroned berween four saints, with musician angels 
at her feet, and full V'euetian colors on the brocades and sarins of the 
drapeiy, Antonelio shared his knowledge of the new method wdth other 
artists, and the great age of V'cnetiait painting began. Many nobles sat to 
him for their portraits, and several of these pictures survive; the crude, 
strong Poet at Pa\Ta, the Condotticre in the Louvre, the Portrait of a Man, 
plump and quizzical, in the Johnson Coliecdoo in Philadelphia, the Portrait 
of a Young Mm in New York, and the Self-Portrait in London. At the 
height of his success Antonelio fell sick, developed pleurisy, and died at 
the age of forty-nine. The artists of Venice gave him a sumptuous funeral, 
and acknowledged their debt in a generous epitaph; 


In this ground b buried Antoninus the painter, the highest orna¬ 
ment of Messina and all Sicily; celebrated not only for his pictures, 
which were distinguished by singular skill and beauty, but because, 
wth high zeal and tireless technique, through mixing colors ’with oil, 
he first brought splendor and permanence to Italian painting.®* 

Among the pupils of Gendle da Fabriano at Venice was Tacopo Bellini, 
founder of a brief but major dynasty in Renaissance art. After this tutelar 
lacopo painted in Verona, Ferrara, and Padua. Tltcre hb daughter married 
Andrea Mantegna; and through him, as well as more directly, lacopo came 
under Squarcione's influence. When he returned to Venice he brought 
with him, if we may mingle metaphois, a rubbing of the Paduan technique, 
and an echo of the Florentine. All this, and the Venetian heritage, and. 
later, Anroncllo’s tricks with oil, passed down to [acojio’s sons, the rival 
geniases Gentile and Giovanni Bellini. 

Gentile was twenty-three when the family moved to Padua (1452). He 
felt intimately the influence of his brother-in-law Mantegna; when he 
piainted the shutters for the organ in the Padua cathedral he followed too 
carefully the hard figures and bold foreshoTrenings nf the Hremitam fres¬ 
coes. But in Venice a new gentleness appeared in hb portrait of San 
Lorenzo Gtustiniani. In 1474 the Signory assigned to him and his half- 
brother Giovanni the task of painting or repainting fourteen panels in the 
Hall of the Great Council. These canvases were among the earliest Ve¬ 
netian pictures painted in oil.** They were destroyed by fire in i J77, but 
the sketches chat remain show that Gentile used for the pictures hb char¬ 
acteristic narrative style, in which some major incident is portrayed at the 
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center, and a dozen episodes play ar the side. Vasari saw the paindngs, and 
man e led at their realism, variety, and complexity," 

When Sultan Mohammed II sent a request to the Signory for a good 
portrait painter, Gendle was chosen. In Constantinople (1474) he en¬ 
livened the Sultan's chambers and spirits with erotic pictures, and made of 
him a portrait (London) and a medallion (Boston), both showing a power¬ 
ful character drawn by an expert hand, Mohammed died in 14^1^ his suc¬ 
cessor, more orthodox, obeyed the Moslem ban on the painting of human 
figures, and scattered into oblivion all but those two of the worVs done by 
Gentile in the Turldsh capital Luckily Gentile had returned to Venice in 
1480, heavy with gifts and decorations from the old Sultan, He rejoined 
Giovanni in the Ducal Palace, and completed his con tract with the Signory. 
It rewarded him with a pension of two hundred ducats a year. 

In liis old age he painted his greatest pictures. The guild of St. John the 
Evangelist had what it believed to be a mimclc-w'orking relic of the True 
Cross, It solicited Gentile to describe in three paintings the healing of an 
invalid by the relic, a Corpus Christi procesion carrying it, and the miracu¬ 
lous finding of the lost fragment. The first panel has yielded its splendor 
to time. The second, painted when Gentile was seventy, is a brilliant pano¬ 
rama of dignitaries, choristers, and candle bearers parading around the 
Piazza San Marco, with Sc. Mark’s in the background, appearing very much 
as it is today. In the third picture, painted at sevetitj'-four, the relic has 
fallen into the San Lorenzo Canal; the people crowding the bywalks and 
bridges are panic-stricken, and many kneel in prayer; but Andrea Vendra- 
min plunges into the water, recovers the relic, and then, buoyed up by it, 
moves with uninfected dignity toward the shore. Every figure In these 
crowded canvases ts drawn with realistic fidelity. And again the amst 
delights in surrounding the main event with engaging episodes; a boat slip¬ 
ping away from its dock while the gondolier watches the recovery of the 
relic; and" a nude black Aloot fjoised to dive into the stream, 

Gentile’s last great picture (Brera) was painted at the age of seventy-six 
for his own confraternity of St. .Mark, and showed the Apostle preaching 
in Alexandria. As usual it is a crowd; Gentile preferred to ukc humanity 
w'holcsale. He died at seventy-eight (1507). leaving the picture to be fin¬ 
ished by hLs brother Gian, 

Giovanni Bellini (Gian Bellini, Giambcllino) was only two years 
younger than Gentile, but outlived him by nine. In this span of eighty- 
sut years he ranged the whole gamut of his art, tried and mastered a rich 
Variety of genres, and brought Venetian painting to its first peak. At Padua 
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he iib!H]Hied Alunte^a’s ceclintcal leaching x^Hrhout mutating hts hard and 
statuesque stj'kj and in Venice he adopted with unprecedented success the 
new method of mixing pigmetiK with oil. He w'as the first Venetian to 
reveal the glory of color; and at the same time he attained to a grace and 
accuracy of line, a delicacy of feeling, a depth of interpretation, rfiat, even 
m the lifetinic of his brother, made him die greatest and most sought-for 
painter in Venice. 

Churches and guilds and private ptrons seemed never to tire of his Ala- 
donnas; he bequeathed the Virgin in a hundred forms to a dozen lands. The 
\'enetian Academy alone has a host of them: Ifadevna vdth tbs Sleeping 
Childy Mtidann^ lEtth T’wo Holy Women, Madomia con Binnbino, Afj- 
domis degli Alberettl, Alndoima ’mitb Sf. Pan/ (md St, George, Msdonna 
Emliroved . . . and, best of this group, the Madotma of St, Job; this, we 
are told, is the first picture that Giovanni painted in oils, and it is one of the 
most brilliantly colored works in Venice—w'hich is to say in the world. 
Tlie little Museo Coner at the western end of the Piazza San .Marco has 
another Giambcllino Madomu, tender and sad and lovely; San Zaccaria has 
a variation on the Aladonvn of St. Job; the church of the Fraii has a Ma¬ 
donna Emhrened, a little stiff and severe and hemmed in by gloomy saints, 
but appealing in her rich blue robes. The zealous wanderer will find many 
more of Gians Virgins, in Verona, Bergamo. Milan, Rome, Paris, London, 
New York, Washington. AMiat more, in color, could be said of Our Ladv 
after this polygraphic devotion? Penigino and Raphael would rival this 
multiplicity, and Titian, in that same church of the Frari, would find some¬ 
thing more to say. 

Giovanni did nor do so well with the Son. Cbritt Blestmg, in the Louvre, 
is middling, but the Saertii Conversation near it Is mosingly beautiful. The 
famous Pietd in the Biera at Milan has been warmly praised,” but it shows 
a duct of charmless faces holding up a dead Christ w'ho seems to need noth¬ 
ing more, for perfect physical condition, than to be freed from too much 
attention; this harsh and crude burial picture—undated—belongs to Bellini’s 
Alantegnesque youth. How much more pleasing is the Santa Jus^a in a 
private collection in MUan!—again somewhat stylized and posed, bur with 
a delicacy of features, a modest drooping of the eyelids, a splendor of cos¬ 
tume, that make this one of Gian’s most successful efiorts. It was appar¬ 
ently a portrait, and Gian was now so skilled in rendering a living face and 
soul that a hundred patrons begged to share his immortality. Look again at 
Doge Coredano; with what depth of understanding, and keenness of eye, 
and dexterity of hand Bellini has caught the unfaltering, serene power of 
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the maa who could lead his people to victory in a war for survival against 
the united assault of nearly ^l the great states of Italy and transalpine Eu¬ 
rope!—And then, rivaling the Leonardo who w'as creeping up on him In 
skill and fame, Giovanni tried his palette at bizarre landscapes like that 
medley of rocks, mountains, castle sheep, water, riven tree, and clouded 
sky which St. Francis (in the Frick Colleciion) calmly confronts as he re¬ 
ceives the stigmata. 

In his old age the master tired of repeating the usual sacred them^, and 
experimented with allegory and classic mythology. He turned Knowl¬ 
edge, Happiness, Truth, Slander, Purgatory, the Church herself, into per¬ 
sons or stories, and sought to bring them to life with alluring landscapes. 
Two of his pagan pictures hang in the Washington National Gallery; 
Orphetis Charviing the Beam, and The F earr of the Gods -a picnic of bare- 
breasted w'omen and half-naked, half-drunken men. The picture Is dated 
1514; it was painted for Duke Alfonso of Ferrara when the artist was 
eighty-four years old. ^Ve arc reminded again of Alheri s bo^—that the 
man-plant grow's more vigorously in Italy than elsewhere on the earth. 

Giovanni lived only a year after signing that testament of youth. His 
was a full and reasonably happy life; an astonishing procesion of master¬ 
pieces, a kaleidoscope of warm colors on soft robes, an immense advance in 
grace, composition, and vitality upon the Giottcschi and the By^antophilcs, 
a pow'cr of pcrceptitin and in^vidualization unseen in the arid ligiwes and 
mdiscrinunatc masses of Gcntilc^s pictures, a fruitful mediation, in time and 
style, between a iVlaiiicgna who Imcw only Romans and a Titian w'ho felt 
and pictured every phase of life from Flora to Charles V . One of Gian s 
pupils W'as Giorgione, who developed his master’s idyls of wood and stream; 
Titian worked w'lth Giorgione, and received the great tradition. Genera¬ 
tion by generation Venetian art was accumulating its knowledge, varying 
its experiments, and preparing its cuhninacion. 

?, From the Eell'tm to Giorf^&ne 

The suGccffl of the Bellini made pamdng popular m Vemce, W'here mo¬ 
saics had held so long a sw ay. Studios multiplied, patrons opened their 
purses, and artists developed who, though they were not Bellini or 
Giorgiones, would have been the brightest stars in lesser galaxies, Vincenzo 
Catena painted so well that many of his pictures w^ere credited to Gian 
Bellini or to Giorgione. Antonio Vivarini's younger brother, Bartolonuneo, 
met a conseirative demand by applying to medieval themes the technic|ue 
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of Scjuajcione and the fuller colors that painting' had learned to mix and 
convey, Bartolommeo's nephew and pupil, Alvise Vivarini, threatened for 
a time to rival Gian Bellini with pretty Madonnas, and achieved a monu¬ 
mental altarpiece—Aftfdojwtfl Wti Sir SamtJ—which passed from Italy to 
the Kaiscr-FKcdrich Museum in Berlin. Alvise was a good teacher, for 
three of his pupils found moderate fame, Bartoloinmeo Montagna we leave 
to Vicenza. Giovanni Battista Ciina da Conegliano worked for the .Ma¬ 
donna market; one at Parma has a handsome figure of the Archangel 
Michael, while another in CleveLuid redeems itself with brilliant color. 
Marco Basairi painted a fine Calfmgef the Stras af Zebedee (Venice), and 
a delightful portrait— V&uth—in the London Nacional Gallcrv- 

Carlo Crivclli may also have been a pupil of the Vivarini; however, he 
had to abscond from Venice soon after his seventeenth year (1457): having 
abducted the wnfe of a sailor, he was fined and jailed; released, he sought 
safety in Padua, where he studied in Squarcionc’s school. lit [469 he moved 
to Ascoli, and spent his remaining twenty-five years painting pictures for 
the churches there and thereabouts. Perhaps because he left Venice so soon, 
Crivelli hardly shared in the progressive movement of Venetian painting; 
he preferred tempera 10 oil, kept to the traditional religious subjects, and 
adopted an almost Byzandne scheme of subordinating representadun to 
decoration. He gave his pictures an enamel finish, which went well with 
the gilded frames of the polyptychs he filled; and though his Madonnas 
seem cold, there is a delicate grace in their drawing that presages Gior¬ 
gione, 

Vector (Vittore) Carpaccio was a major among these minors. Starting 
with studies in perspective and design in the manner of Mantegna, he 
adopted the narrative style of Gentile Bellini, added to it a youthful pref¬ 
erence for imaginary idyls rather than contemporary' events, and applied 
to his romantic themes a fully developed technique. Quite alien to his 
usually blithe spirit is an early picture (in New York), Meditation on the 
Passion—^ macabre study of Sts. Jerome and Onofrius imagining Christ 
seated before them dead, with skull and crossbonts at their feet, and a back¬ 
ground of lowering clouds. When he was thirty-three (1488) Carpaccio 
received an important commission: to paint for the School of St. Ursula a 
series of pictures iliiistrating her history. In nine picturesque panels he told 
how the handsome Prince Ck>non of England had come to Brittany to wed 
Ursula, daughter of its king; how she begged him to postpone the w'eddlng 
until, with a train of 11,000 virgins, she could make a pilgrimage to Rome; 
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hovv Conon accompanied her lovingly, and alt received the papal blessing; 
how, then, an angel appeared to Ursula and announced that she and her 
virgins iinist go to Cologne and be martyred; how she leaves the sorrowing 
Conon and, with her train, goes in calni dignity to Cologne; how its pagan 
kinglet proposes marriage to her, and, when she refuses, slays all i i,ooi. 
The legend suited Carpaccio’s fancy; he delighted in picturing the crowds 
of maidens and courtiers, and made nearly every one of them aristocratic 
and fair and colorfully dressed; and to the various scenes he brought not 
only his pictorial scieuce but his knowledge of actual things—the forms of 
architecture, the shipping in a bay, the patient proce^ion of the clouds. 

In an interval of his nine years* labor with Ursula, Carpaccio painted for 
the School of St. John the Evangelist The of the Deino^c hy a 

relic of the Holy Cross. Daring comparison with Gentile Bellini, Vittore 
described a scene on a Venetian canal, crowded w ith people, gondolas, and 
palaces. Here was all of Gentile’s realism and derail, done ’with a brilliant 
finish beyond the older man’s reach. Stirred by Carpaccio’s success, the 
School of St- George of the Slavonians asked him to commemorate tlicir 
patron saint on the walls of their Venetian oratory. Again he took, nine 
years, and painted nine scenes. They do not quite equal the Ursula series, 
but Carpaccio, now in his fifties, had not lost his flair for representing 
graceful figures in harmonious combinadons, and architectural backgrounds 
fanciful in concepuoa but convincing in presentation. St. George attacks 
the dragon in on impetuous charge; in contrast St. Jerome is shown as the 
quiet scholar imniersed in study in a surprisingly handsome room, with no 
other company than his lion. Every feature in the room is pictured with 
minute fidelity, even to the musical score so legible on a fallen scroll that 
Molmeuti transcribed it for the piano. 

In 1508 Carpaccio and tw'o obscure artists w ere appointed to set a value 
on a strange mural painted by a rising young artist on an outer wall of the 
Fondacu dei Tedeschi—the ’w arehouse of the Teuton nicrchants near the 
Rklto bridge. He judged it w^irth a fee of 150 (St875?). Though 

Carpaccio still had eighteen ycats of fife in him, he painted only one more 
great picturc-a Presentation in the Tejiipte (1510) for the chapel of the 
Sanudo family in the church of San Giobbe, There it had to compete with 
Gian Bellini’s AJjidoJTffii cf St. Job; and thou^ the Virgin and her attendant 
ladies are lovely, Giovanni, not Vittore, is victor in this silent contest, 
Carpaccio, in a later ceiitur>% might have been the ma^er of the a^; it 
Was his misfortune that he came between Giovanni BelUm and Giorgione. 
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4. Ciorgiofie 

It TTugfit scctn smngc cheit ■irtiii'tii should be hired it hi^h fees to [lunt l 
wareh^ wall. But in 1507 the Venetians felt that life without color was 
deadj and the German traders there, some from the great Dhrei’s Nurem¬ 
berg! had their own lusty sense of art. So they sublimated part of their 
proHts into two murals, and had the luck to choose immortals for the task. 
The paintings soon succumbed to salt moisture and the sun, and only vague 
blotches remain, but even these attest the early fame of Giorgione da 
Castelfranco. He was then twenty-nine years old. We do not know his 
name; an old stor>' made him the love child of an aristocratic Barbarelli and 
a woman of the people; but this may be an afterthought.* In his thirteenth 
or fourteenth year (f. 1490) he was sent from Castelfranco to \ enice to 
serve as apprentice to Gian Bellini. He developed rapidly, won substanti^ 
commissions, bought a house, painted a fresco on its front, and filled his 
home with music and revelry; for he played the lute ’well, and preferred 
gay women in the flesh to the loveliest of them on canvas. What Influences 
fomed his wistful srv’le it is hard to say, for he was unlike the other painters 
of his day, except that he may have learned from Carpaccio some grace and 
charm. Probably the decisive influence came from letters rather than from 
art. VVTicn Giorgione was t^vent>--sevcn or (wenty-eight Italian literature 
’was taking a bucolic turn; Sannaiaro published his Arcadia m r504; per¬ 
haps Glor^one read these poems and found in their pleasant fancies some 
sug-^estions of idealized landscapes and amours. From Leonardo-passing 
through Venice in 1500-Giorgione may have acquired a taste for a mystic, 
drearny softness of expression, a delicacy of nuance, a refinement of manner 
that made him, for a tragically brief moment, tire summit of Venetian art. 
Among the earliest w^orka attributed to him-for in hardly any case can 
we be sure of bk authorshit^are t^s'o wood panels describing the exposure 
and rescue of the infant Paris; the story is an excuse for painting shepherds 
and rural landscapes breathing peace. In the first picture that is by ^mmon 
consent his-The Gy p^y and the Soldier-ws get a tjqiically Giorgionesque 
fancy: a casual woman, naked excepr for a shawl around her shoulders, sits 
on her discarded dress on the mossy bank of a rushing stream, nurses a 
child and looks anxiously about her; behind her stretches a landscape of 
Romin arches, a river aAd a bridge, towers and a temple, curious trees, 
white lightning, and green storm-laden clouds; near her is a comely youth 
holdings shepherd’s staff-but richly garbed for a shepherd!-and so pleased 
■with the scene that he ignores the gathering storm. The story is uncertain; 
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what the picnire means is that Giorgione liked handsome youths, soft-con- 
toured women, and nature even in its mtxKls of wrath. 

In IJ04 he painted, for a bereaved family in the town of his birth, the 
Madotim of Casteifrimeo, It is absurd and beaudfuL In the forefront St. 
Libcrale, in the shining armor of a medieval knight, holds a lance for the 
Virgin, and St. Francis preaches to the air; high aloft on a double pedestal 
Alary sits tvith her babe, who leans recklessly our from his high perch. But 
the green and violet brocade at Alary’s feet is a wonder of color and design; 
Mary’s robes fall about her in wrinkles as lovely as wrinkles can ever be; 
her face has the gentle tenderness that poets picture in the mates of their 
dreams; and the landscape recedes with Leonardesque mystery tilJ the sky 
melts into the sea. 

When Giorgione and his friend Tiziano Vecelli received the assigiunent 
to paint the Fondaco dei Tcdeschi, Giorgione chose the wall fronting the 
Grand Canal, and Titian took the Rialto side. Vasari, examining Gior¬ 
gione’s fresco half a century later, found it impossible to make head or tail 
of what another spectator described as “trophies, nude bodies, heads in 
chiaroscuro ... geomctriciaiis measutmg the rerrestrial globe, perspectives 
of columns, and betw-ecn them men on horseback, and ocher fantasies." 
However, the same writer adds: “It may be seen how accomplished Gior¬ 
gione was in handling colors in fresco.’”'* 

But his genius lay in conception rather chan coloring. When he painted 
the Sleeping Venus that was a priceless treasure of the Dresden Gallery, 
he might have thought of her in purely sensual terms as an inviting forma¬ 
tion of molecules. Doubtless she is tliar, too, and marks the passage of 
Venetian aiT from Christian to pagan themes and sentiment. But there is 
nothing immodest or suggestive about this Venus, She lies asleep, precari¬ 
ously nude in die open air, on a red cushion and a w'hice silken robe, her 
right arm under her head, her left hand serv'ing as a fig leaf, one perfect limb 
outstretched over another raised beneath it; seldom has art so simulated the 
velvet texture of feminine surfaces, or so conveyed the grace of a natural 
pose. But on her face is a look of such innocence an d peace as rarely accord 
w ith naked beauty. Giogione here has put himself beyond good and esdl, 
and lets the esthetic sense transiently dominate desire. In another piece— 
the Fite chanipitre or Fastorai Symphony of the Louvre-the pleasure is 
frankly sexual, and yet again has all the innocence of nature. Tw'o nude 
women and tw'o clothed men are enjoying a holiday in the countryside: a 
patrician youth, in a doublet of gleaming red silk, strumming a lutcj beside 
him a disheveled shepherd painfully trying to bridge the gap between a sim- 
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pie and a cultivated mind; the aristocrat’s lady, in a graceful motion, einp^- 
fpp a crv'stal pitcher into a well; the shepherd’s lass waiting patiendy for 
hi^ to attend to her charms or her flute. Xo notion of sin has entered their 
heads; the lute and the flute have sublimated sex into harmony- Behind the 
flares rises one of the richest landscapes in Italian art. 

Finally, in The Concert of the Pitti Palace, desire seems forgotten as 
irrelcvanrlv primidve, and music is all, or becomes a bond of friendship 
subtler xhtn desire. Until the nineteenth century this “most Giorgio- 
nesque” of all pictures"® was regularly accredited to Giorgione; many entics 
now ascribe it to Titian; since the matter is srill doubtful let us leave the 
authorship to Giorgione, because he loved music only next to woman, and 
because Titian is rich enough m masterpieces to spare one to his friend. At 
the left 3 plumed youth stands, a bit lifeless and negative; a monk sits at a 
clavichord, his beautifully rendered hands on the keys, his face nimed 
round to a bald cleric on our right; the cleric lays one hand on the monk’s 
shoulder, and holds in the ocher a ceUo resting on the floor. Has the music 
ended, or not yet begun? It does not matter; what moves us is the silent 
depth of feeling in the countenance of the monk, whose every fiber has 
been refined his every sentiment ennobled, by music; who hears it long 
after aU the instnimcnts have been mute. That face, not idealized but pro¬ 
foundly realized, is one of the miracles of Renaissance painting, 

Giorgione Uved a short life, and apparently a merry one. tie seetra to 
have had many women, and to have healed each broken romance with a 
new one soon begun. Vasari reports that Giorpone caught the plague from 
his latest love; all that we know is that he died in the epidemic of i y 11 at the 
age of thirtv-four. His influence was already extensive. A dozen “Gior- 
gionesque" "minor artists painted rural idyls, conversation pieces, musical 
interludes, masque costumes, in vain efforts to capture the refinement and 
finish of his style, the airy overtones of his landscapes, the guileless eroti¬ 
cism of his themes. He left rwo pupils who were to make a stir in the 
world: Sebasriano del Piombo, who went off to Rome, and Tiziano Vecelli, 
the greatest Venetian of all. 

S. Titian: The Formative Years: 

He was bom in the town of Pieve, in the Cadoric range of the Dolomites, 
and those rugged mountains iverc well remembered in his landscapes. 
WTien he was nine or ten he was brought to Venice, and was apprenticed 
successively to Sebastiano Zuccato, Gentile BeUlni, and Giovanni Bellini. 
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In Giovanni’s studio he worked side by side with Giorgione, who was 
senior by only a year. When that ICeats of the brush set up his own studio 
'Titian probably went with him as assistant or associate. He was so deeply 
influenced by Giorgione that some of his early pictures have been ascribed 
to Gioigione, and some of Giorgione’s later pictures to ’Titian^ the iiuiTiita~ 
blc CoTicert probably belongs to this period. Together they painted the 
Fondaco walls. 

Froiii the plague that took Giorgione's life—ot from the tnoratorium laid 
upon Venetian art by the war of the League of Gimbrai-Titian fled to 
Padua (1511). There he painted three frescoes for the Scuola del Santo, 
recording miracles of Sr. Anthony; if we may judge from their crudity, 
Titian at thirty-five had far to go before equaling the best work of Gior¬ 
gione; Goethe, however, with penetrating hindsight, saw in them “the 
promise of great things.'"" Returning to Venice, Titian addressed to the 
doge and the Council of Ten (May 31,1513)3 letter that recalls Leonar¬ 
do’s appeal to Lodovico a generation before: 

lUnstrious Prince! High and mighty lords! I, Titian of Cadorc, 
have from childhood upw'ards studied the an of painting, desirous of 
a little fame rather than of profit. . . , And although in the past, and 
also in the present, i have been urpntly invited by His Ho lines the 
Pope and other lords to enter their service, 1, as the faithful subject 
of your Escellencies, have rather cherished the wdsh to leave beliind 
me a memorial in this famous city. Therefore, if it seem good to 
your EiceUencies, 1 am anxious to paint in the Hall of the Great 
Council, employing therein all my pow^is; and to ^gin with a can¬ 
vas of the battle on the side of the Piazzetti, which is so difficult 
diat no one has yet had the courage to attempt it. I should be willing 
to accept for my Ubor any reward that may be thought proper, or 
even less* Therefore, being, as aforesaid, studious only of honor and 
to please your Excellencies, 1 beg to ask for the first broker s patent, 
for life, that shall fall vacant in the Fondaco de* Tedesehi, irrespec- 
rive of all promised reversions of such patent, and on the same con¬ 
ditions and with the same charges and exemptions as .\Iesser Zuan 
Belin [Gian Bellini], besides two assistants to be paid by the Salt 
Office, as well as all colors and necessaries..,. In return for which 
I promise to do the work above named with such speed and excel¬ 
lence as will satisfy the Signori.” 

A “broker’s patent" {senxerk) w as fonnally an appointnient as trade in¬ 
termediary betxveen Venetian and foreign merchants; actually, in the case 
of the broker’s patent with the German merchants in Venice, it made the 
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holder the affickl paloter of die stare, and paid him 300 crowns (13750) a 
year for painting a portrait of the doge and such other picnires as the gov- 
eminent raighc require. Apparently Tidan^s proposal was tentatively ac¬ 
cepted by the Council^ in any case he began to paint The Bjide of Cadore 
in the Ducal Palace. Bnt his rivals persuaded the Council to withhold the 
patent from himt and to suspend the pay of his assistants (15/4). After 
negotiations that irritated all concerned, he received the post and pay of the 
parent without the title (1516). He in his turn procrastinated^ and did nor 
complete dll 1537 the rwo canvases that he had begun in the Sala del Alag- 
gior Consiglio. They were destroyed by fire in 1577* 

Titian developed leisurely, like any organism dowered mth a century 
of life. Bur as early as 1508 he showed the spiritual penetradon and techni¬ 
cal pow ex that were to put him above all his rivals in portraiture. A name¬ 
less portrait once named ATJOSt& has in it a memory of Giorgione’s style— 
a poetic face, and subtle eyes a little malicious, and sumptuous raiment that 
set a model for a thousand later works. And in this period (1506-16) the 
maturing ardst already knew how to paint ^vomen of ample loveliness, 
stemming from Giorgione and expanding coward Rubens. The movement 
from the Viridn to Venus continued in Titian, even while he painted reli¬ 
gious pictures of great spendor and rtnown* The same hand that stirred 
piety wdth a Gypsy Mudonna and an Adoration of the Shepherds could 
turn to a Wotjmtj at Her Toilet^ and chat incarnation of voluptuous inno- 
cence^ the Flora of the Uflizi Gallery. This gende face and generous bosom 
probably served again in The Daughter of Herodias; Salome is as thor¬ 
oughly Venerian as the severed head is powerfully Hebraic. 

In or near the year 1515 Titian produced turo of his most celebrated pic¬ 
tures. The Three Mart shows a group of naked infants sleeping be¬ 

neath a tree; a Cupid so soon inocukring them with the mad pursuit; a 
bearded octogenarian contempkring a skull; and a young couple happy in 
the spring of love, yet looking at each other w IstfuUy, as if foreseeing the 
erosive pertinacicy of time. Sacred and Profane Love has a modern title 
that would surprise a resurrected Titian. When first mentioned (1615), 
the picture was called Beauty Adorned mid Unadorned probably it aimed 
not to point a moral but to adorn a tale. The '"profane” nude is rile most 
perfect figure in Tidan’s repertoire, the very Venus de Milo of the Renais¬ 
sance. But the ^^sacred" Udy is secular too; her jeweled girdle draw^s the 
eye, her silken gowm tempts the touch; probably she is the same buxom 
courtesan wdio posed for Flora and the Woman at Her Toilet. If the spec¬ 
tator looks long enough he w'ill see a complex landscape behind the figures: 
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pliints and flowers and a chick clump of trees, a shepherd tending his flock, 
two lovers, hunters and dogs chasing a hare, a ro^vn and its rowxrs, a church 
and its campanile, a green Giorgionesque sea, a clouded sky. Wliat differ^ 
ence docs it make rhac we cannot know just what the picture “means”? It 
is beauty made to “stay awhile”; and Is that not what Faust thought worth 
a soul? 

Having learned that female beauty, adorned or natural, would always 
find customers, Titian pursued the theme joyously. Karly in 1516 he ac¬ 
cepted the invitation of AlfonsO' I to paint some panels in the Gastello at 
Ferrara. The artist was lodged there, with two assistanr^;, for some five 
weeks, and presumably came frequently thereafter from Veiiice. For the 
Alabaster Hall Titian painted three pictures that continued Giorgione’s 
pagan mood, Tn The Bacchanai men and W’omcn, some of them naked, 
drink, dance, and make love before a landscape of brown trees, bine lake, 
and silver clouds; a scroll on the ground beats a French motto: “He who 
drinks and does not drink again does not know what drinking is.” In the 
distance an old Noah sprawls naked and drunk; closer a lad and lass join in 
dance, their garments whirling in the breeze; in the foreground a woman 
whose firm breasts display her youth lies nude and sleeping on the grass; 
and near her an amdous child raises his dress to ease his bladder and bring 
the Bacchic cycle to completion. In Bacchus and Ariadtie the abandoned 
woman is startled by a Bacchic procession burstitig through the woods— 
drunken satyrs, a naked male ennviued with snakes, the nude god of wine 
leaping from his chariot to capture the fleeing princess. In these pictures, 
and The Worship of Vetius, the Pagan Renaissance Is in full command. 

Meanwhile Titian painted an arresting ponrair of his new patron, the 
Duke Alfonso: a handsome intelligent face, a corpulent body dignified with 
robes of state, a beautiful hand (hardly that of a potter and gunner) resting 
on a beloved cannon; this is the picture that stirred even Michelangelo to 
praise. Ariosto sat for a portrait, and returned the complitiienc with a line 
in a later edition of tire Furioso. Lucrezm Borgia too sat for the great por¬ 
traitist, but no trace of that painting remains; and Laura Dianti, Alfonso’s 
mistress, may have posed for a picture that sunives only in a copy in 
Alodena. It was probably for Alfonso that Titian made one of his finest 
pictures. The Triifute Mtmeyt a Pharisee with the head of a philosopher, 
:isking his question sincerely, and a Christ anstt'ering without resentment, 
brillianrly. 

It is characrerisdc of the times that Titian could pass from Bacchus to 
Christ, from Venus to Mary, and back again, with no apparent loss to his 
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peace of mind. In he painted for the church of the Fraii his greatest 
work, The AssimtpU<m of the I’lrgm. When it was placed behind the high 
alratt in a majestic marble frame, the N’^enecian diarist Sanudo thought the 
event worth noting: “May 20, t j 18: Yesterday the panel painted by Titian 
for , . . the Minorites was put up.”** To this day the sight of the Frari 
Assrmiption is an event in any sensitive life. Near the center of the immense 
panel is the figure of the Virgin, full and strong, clothed in a robe of red 
and a mantle of blue, rapt in wonder and expectation, lifted up through the 
clouds by an inverted halo of winged cherubim. Above her is an inevitably 
futile aricmpt to portrav the Deity—all raiment and beard, and hair di¬ 
sheveled by the winds of heaven; finer is the angel that brings Him a crown 
for Mary. Below are the Apostles, a variety of magnificent figures, some 
gazing in astonishment, some kneeling in adoration, some reaching up as if 
to be taken with her into paradise. Standing before this powerful evoca¬ 
tion, the unw'illint;skeptic mourns his doubts, and acknowledges the beauty 
and aspiration of the myth. 

In 1519 lacopo Pesaro, Bishop of Paphos in Cyprus, in gratitude for the 
victoiA’^ of his Venetian fleet over a Turkish squadron, coniinissioned Titian 
to paint another altarpiccc for the Frari—for the chapel that had been dedi¬ 
cated there by his family. Titian knew the risk he was running in challeng¬ 
ing comparison between this Mudonnn of the Peiaro Fennily and his master¬ 
piece so lately acclaimed. He worked for seven years on the new picture 
before he released it from his studio. He chose to represent the Virgin en¬ 
throned; but, defybg precedent, he placed her at the right in a diagonal 
scheme that put the donor at the left, with St. Peter between them, and Sr. 
Francis at her feet. The composition would have been thrown off balance 
but for the bright illuminarion focusing the Mother and her Child, Many 
an artist, tired of the traditional centralized or pyramidal strncturc of such 
pictures, welcomed and imitated the experiment. 

About 1513 Marquis Fedcrigo Gon 7 .afa invited Titian to Mantua. The 
artist did not stay long, for he had commitments in V^enice and Ferrara; but 
he began a series of ele\ en paintings representing Roman emperors; these 
have been lost. On one of his \Tsits he painted an attractive portrait of the 
young bearded Marquis. Federigo's mother, the splendid Isabella, was still 
living, and sat for a picture. Finding die result uncomfortably realistic, she 
put it among her antiquities, and asked Titian to copy a portrait chat Francia 
had made of her forty years before. It was from this that Titian produced 
(c. 1534) the famous picture with the turban hat, the ornate sleetTs, the 
stole of fur, the pretty face. Isabella protested that she had never been so 
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beautiful, but she arran^d to have this reminiscent portrait descend to pos¬ 
terity- 

Here for a while we leave Tiziano Vecelli. To understand his later ca¬ 
reer we must fill in the background of political e\'cnts in which his greatest 
patron after 153 3-Charles V—was intimately concerned. Tidan was fifty- 
six in 1533, A^Tio would have supposed that he had still forty-three years to 
live, and that he would paint as many masterpieces in his second half-cen¬ 
tury as in the first? 


6. Aiivor Artiste and Arts 

We must retrace our steps now, and briefly honor two painters who 
were bom after Titian hut died long before his death. We bow, in passing, 
to Girolamo Savoldo, who came to Venice from lirescia and Florence, and 
painted pictures of high excellence: the Atadofins and Saints now in the 
Brcra Gallery; an ecstatic St. Matthe'Ot in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
and a Magdalen in Berlin, far more tempting than the stout lady of that 
name in Titian. 

Giacomo Nigreri was named Palma from some hills near his birthplace, 
Serina. in the Bergamasque Alps; he became Palma Vecchio when his grand¬ 
nephew Palma Giovane also acquired fame. For a time he was considered 
the equal of Titian by their contemporaries. Perhaps some jealousy arose 
between them, which was not eased by Titian’s stealing of Giacomo’s mis¬ 
tress. Giacomo had painted her as Vioiante; Titian had her pose for his 
Flora. Like Titian, pLilma handled sacred and profane rhemes with equal 
skill If not with equal zest; he specialized in Sacred Conversations or Holy 
Families, but probably owed his fame to his portraits of Venetian blondes— 
full-bosomed women ivho dyed their hair to an auburn hue. Nevertheless 
his finest pictures are religious: a Santa Barbara in the church of Santa 
Maria Formosa, the patron saint of the Venetian bombardiers; and the 
Jacob and Rachel of the Dresden gallery—a handsome shepherd sharing a 
kiss with a buxont lass. Palma’s portraits -would have ranked -w'iih the best 
of his tune and city had not Titian produced half a hundred deeper ones. 

His pupil Bonifazio de’ Pkati, called V'eronese from his birthplace, 
adopted the st>''Je of Giorgione’s Fitt champetre and Titian’s Diana to 
adorn V’euetian wails and furniture with attractive landscapes and nudes; 
and his Diana and Actaeon is worthy of these masters. 

Lorenzo Lotto, less popular than Bonifazio in their day, has gained repute 
with the years. A shy, pious, melancholy spirit, he w'as not quite at home 
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in Venice, where pagarusm resumed its swajr as soon as the church be'is 
and choirs ceased to sing. At the age of twenty (1500) he produced one of 
the most original paintings of the Renaissance, the St. Jerome in the Louvre: 
no hackneyed Image of the emaciated eremite, but an almost Chinese study 
of soniber'chasms and mountainous rocks, amid which the old scholar is a 
minor element, at first hardly seen; this is the first European painting that 
reproduces nature in its wild dominance rather chan as an imaginary back¬ 
ground.'^ Passing CO Treviso, Lorenzo painted for the church of Santa 
Cristina a monumental altar back of The AUdonm Enthwned, which made 
his fame throughout northern Italy. Another success with a Madonna for 
the church of San Domenico at Recanati earned him a call to Rome. Tliere 
Julius n commissioned him to paint some rooms in the V atican; but when 
Raphael came the frescoes that Lono had begun were destroyed. Perhaiw 
this humiliation helped to darken Lorenzo’s mood. Bergamo better appreci¬ 
ated his peculiar talent for moderating the wsim colors of Venetian an 
into softer tones more congruous with piety; twelve years he labored there, 
modestly paid but content to be first in Bergamo rather than fourth m 
Venice- For the church of San BaTTolommeo he painted an overcrowded 
but stiU beautiful aharpicce, The Mad&mia in Maje^y. Lovelier is an Ado¬ 
ration of the Shepherds at Brescia; the color, while full and pen-asivc, has a 
subdued tone more restful to eye and spirit chan the brilliant effects of the 
grcac \"enetiaJis. 

A sensitive soul Uke Lotto’s could at times penetrate more deeply into □ 
personality than Titian, Few artists have caught the glow of healthy youth 
so intimately as in Lotto’s Pew-rzirit of a Boy in the Gastello at Milan. His 
Seif-roTtritit shows Lorenzo himself apparently well and strong, but he 
must have known much sickness and ^rain to represent illness so sympatheti¬ 
cally as in The Skk Man of the Boighese Gallery, or in another of the same 
titk In the Galleria Doria at Rome-au emaciated hand pressed over the 
heart, a look of pain and bewfildcrment on the face, as if asking why should 
he, so good or so great, be chosen by tire germ? A more famous |Mrtrait, 
Laura di Pola, shows a woman of quiet beauty, also puzzled by life, and 
finding no answer except in religious faith. 

Lotto too came to that consolation. Restless, solitary, unmamed, he 
wandered from place to place, perhaps from philosophy to philosophy, 
untU in his final years (1551-6) he settled down as a resident in the convent 
of the Santa Casa at Loreto, near the Holy House that pilgrims believed to 
have once sheltered the Mother of God. In 15 54 ht gave all his property to 
the convent, and took an oblate’s vows, Titian called him “as good as good- 
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ness, and as virtuous as virtue.*’^ Lotto had outlived the Pagan Renaissance, 
and had sunk to rest, so to speak, in the aims of the Countul of Trent. 

In that vibrant century—1450-1550—during which \^enedau conunercc 
suffered so many defeats, and Venetian painting scored so many victories, 
the minor arts shared in the cuJtural ejtubenmce. It was not for them a 
Renaissance, for they were old and mature in Italy by Petrarch’s time, and 
merely continued their medieval excellence. Perhaj>s the mosaicisis had lost 
some of their skill or patience; even so their w'ork on St. Mark’s was at least 
abreast of their age. The pottere were now learning to make porcelain; 
.Marco Polo had brought some from China; a sultan had sent fine specimeus 
of it to the doge (1461); by 1470 the Venetians were making their own. 
The glass blowers at Murano reached in this period rhe acme of their art, 
making crhtallo of exquisite purity and design. The names of the leading 
glass blowers w ere known throughour Europe, and every royal house com¬ 
peted for their wares. Most of them used a mold or model; some pur the 
mold aside, blew a bubble into rhe moken glass as it jwured from the fur¬ 
nace, and shaped the substance into cups, vases, chalices, ornaments of a 
hundred colors and a thousand forms, ^metimes, learning from the Mos¬ 
lems, they painted rhe surface with colored enamel or gold. The glass arti¬ 
sans kept jealously in their families rhe secret processes by which they 
achieved their miracles of fragile beauty, and the Venetian govemmenr 
passed stem laws to prevent these esoteric subiedes from becoming known 
in other lands. In 1454 the Council of Ten decreed that 

if a workman carr\' into another country any art or craft t<i the 
detriment of the Republic, he w’ill be ordered to retum; if he dis¬ 
obeys, his nearest relatives will be imprisoned, in order that the soli- 
daritv of the family may persuade him to return; if he persists in his 
disobedience, secret measures will be taken to have him killed w'hcr- 
ever he may be.*' 

The only knowm case of such an asassinarion w'as at Vienna in the eight¬ 
eenth century. Despite the law, Venetian artists and artisans found their 
way over the Alps in the skreenth century, and brought their technique to 
France and Germany as gifts to the conquerors of Italy. 

Half the artisans of Venice were artists. The pewterers embellished 
dishes, platters, beakers, and cups with graceful borders and floral designs, 
The armorers were famous for damascened cuirasses, helmets., shields, 
swords, and daggers, and sheaths ciiased or engraved wdth elegant patterns; 
and other masters miglu make for short weapons ivory handles studded 
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with gems. In Venice, about 1410, Baldassarc degU Embriachi, a Floren¬ 
tine, carved in bone the great altarpiece, in thim'-nine secriore!. now in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. The wood carvere not only made fine 
sculptural figures and reliefs, like the CircuT?ichion in the Louvre, or the 
chest painted by Bartolommeo Montagna and formerly in the bombed 
Poldi-Pezzoli Museum in iMilao; they decorated the ceilings and doors and 
furniture of Venetian aristocrats with carvings, bosses, and intarsia, and 
chiseled the choir stalls of such churches as the Frari and San Zaccaria. 
Venetian jewelers met a heavy foreign as well as domestic demand, but 
took dme to rise from quantity to quality. The goldsmiths, now under 
German instead of Oriental influence, turned out tons of plate, personal 
adornment, and decorative fixtures for ever>'thing from cathedrals to shoes. 
The illumination and calligraphy of manuscripts continued, slowly yielding 
to print. French and Flemish influences entered into the designs of \^cnc- 
tian textiles, but Venetian dyes and skills gave the products their favored 
texture and hues. It was from \"enice that the queen of France ordered 
three hundred pieces of dyed sarin (1531); and it was in the soft and luxu¬ 
rious stuffs worked in Venetian shops, and in the colors given them in 
Venetian vats, that the great painters of Venice found models for the lordly 
and glowing robes that made half the brillance of their art. Venice almost 
rcalb.ed Ruskitl’s ideal of an economy in which every industry would be an 
art, and every product would proudly express the [lersonality and artistry 
of the artisan. 


Vl. VENF.TtAN LETTERS 

1 . Aldus Majiiitius 

Venice was in this period too busy living to care much for books; and still 
its scholars, libraries, poets, and printers shared in giring it a fair name. It 
took no prominent part in the humanist movement; nevertheless humanism 
had here one of its noblest exemplars—l^olao Barbaro, who was crowned 
poet by an emperor at fourteen, tauglit Greek, translated Aristotle, served 
his fellow men as a physician, his country as a diplomat, and his Church as a 
cardinal, and was killed by the plague at ihirty-niiie. Venetian women 
made as yet little pretense to education; they were content to be physically 
alluring, or maternally fertile, or finally venerable; but in 1530 Irene of 
Spilimbergo opened a salon for men of letters, studied painting under Tb 
dan, sang sweetly, played well on viol, harpsichord, and lute, and talked 
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learnedly about ancient and modern literature. Venice gave protection to 
intellectual refuses from the Turks in the East and from the Christians in 
the West; here Aredno would laugh securely at popes and kings, as, cen¬ 
turies later, Byron would here celebrate their decay. Aristocrats and pre¬ 
lates formed clubs or academies for the cultivation of music and letters, and 
opened their homes and libraries to the assiduous, the melodious, and the 
erudite. Monasteries, churches, and private families collected books; Cardi¬ 
nal Domenico Grimani had eight thousand, which he gave to Venice; 
Cardinal Bessarion did the same with his precious hoard of manuscripts. To 
house these, and the remnants of Petrarch’s bequest, the government twice 
ordered the erection of a public library; war and other distractions foiled 
the plan; at last (1536) the Senate engaged lacopo Sansovino to build the 
Libreria Vecchia, architecturally the most handsome library in Europe. 

Meanu'hile \’^enetian printers were producing the finest printed books of 
the age, perhaps of all time. They were not the first in Italy. Sweynheim 
and Pannarrz, once aides to Johann Fust in .Main/-, set up rhe Erst Italian 
press in a Benedictine monastery at Subiaco in the Apennines (1464); in 
1467 they transferred their equipment to Rome, and published tw^enty- 
three books in the next three years. In 1469, or earlier, printing began in 
Venice and Milan. In 1471 Bernardo Ceimini opened a printing establish¬ 
ment m Florence, to rhe dismay of Politian, who mourned that “now the 
most stupid ideas can in a moment be transferred into a thousand volumes 
and spread abroadCop\TSts thro\'i‘ii out of work vainly denounced the 
new gadget. By rhe end of the fifteenth century 4987 books had been 
printed in Italy; joo in Florence, 619 in .Milan, 91^ in Rome. 2835 
Venice."' 

The superioriu'' of \'enice in this regard was due to Tcobaldo Manucci, 
who changed liis name to AJdo Manuzio, and later Larinized it into Aldus 
Manutius. Bom at Bassiano in the Romagna (1450), he learned Latin at 
Rome and Greek at Ferrara, both under Guarino da N^erona; and then him¬ 
self lectured at Ferrara on the classics, Pico ddia MirandoU, one of bis pu¬ 
pils, invited him to come to Carpi and tutor his two nephews, Lioncllo and 
Alberto Pio. Teacher and pupils developed a lasting mutual affection; 
Aldus added the name Pio to his o\\m, and Alberto and his mother, Count¬ 
ess of Carpi, agreed to finance the first large-scale adventure in publishing. 
Aldus' plan was to collect, edit, print, and broadcast ar nominal cost all the 
significant Greek literature that had been salvaged from the storms of time. 
It was a heady enterprise for a dozen reasons: manuscripts were hard to get; 
different manuscripts of the same classic varied dishearteningly in their text; 
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nearly all manuscripts were heavy with errors of transcitprion; editors 
would have to be found and paid to collate and revise texts; fonts of Larin 
and Greek tj-pe would have to be designed and cast; paper would have to 
be imported in large quantities; typesetters and pressmen would have to be 
engaged and trained; a machinery of distribution would need to be impro- 
viiSd; a hook-buying public would have to he coaxed into existence on a 
wider base than ever before; and all this w'ould have to be financed without 
the protection of copyright laws. 

Aldus chose Venice for his headquarters because its commercial connec¬ 
tions made it an excellent center for distribution; because it was the richest 
city in Italy* and had many magnates w^ho might want to adorn their rooms 
with uncut books; and because it harbored scores of refugee Greek scholars 
who would be glad to be employed as editors or proofreaders* John of 
Speyer had already established the first printing press in \"emce {1469?); 
Nicholas Jensen of France, w ho had learned the new an in Gutenherg^s 
Mairui, set up another a year later. In 147P Jensen sold his press to Andrea 
Torresano. In 1490 Aldus Manurius settled in Venice, and in 1499 he mar¬ 
ried Torresano’s daughter. 

In his home near the church of Sant’ Agosrino Aldus gathered Greek 
scholars, fed them, bedded them, and set them to editing classic texts. He 
talked Greek with them, and wrote in Greek his dedications and prefaces. 
In his house the new' type was molded and cast, the ink was made, the books 
were printed and bound. His first publicarion (1495) was a Greek and 
Latin grammar by Constantine Lascans, and in (hat same ye^jr he began to 
issue the works of .\risrotle in the original. !u 1496 he published the Greek 
grammar of Theodorus Gaza* and in 1497 a Greek-Latin dictionary com¬ 
piled by himself. For he continued to be a scholar even amid the hazards 
and tribulations of publishing. So in i joi, after yeai^ of study, he printed 
his ow n RiidhtfeJita granimaticae tingnae Latime, with an introduction to 
Hebrew' for good measure. 

From these technical beginnings he went on to publish one after another 
of the Greek classics (i49ifl: Musaeus (Hero and Leander), Hesiod, 
Theocritus, Theognk, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Lysias, Plato, Pindar, Plutarch’s Mo- 
ralia. ... In those same years he put forth a large number of Larin and 
Italian works, from Quintilian to Bembo, and the Adagia of Erasmus, who, 
sensing the vital import of Aldo’s enterprise, came in person to live with 
him for a time, and edit not only his own Adapa or Dictionary of Quota¬ 
tions, but Terence, Plautus, and Seneca too. For the Latin books Aldus had 
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a graceful scnuscHpr cvpe designed, not, as legend said, from the handwrit¬ 
ing of Petrarch, but by Francesco da Bologna, an expert calligrapher- this 
is the type that we now, from that origin, call italic. For the Greek texts he 
cut a font based on the careful handwTiting of his chief Greek scholar, Mar¬ 
cus Musurus of Crete. He marked ail his publications with a motto, Festhia 
iefftc-“Make haste slowly”-and accompanied it with a dolphin svinboik- 
ing speed and an anchor standing for stability''; this symbol, along with the 
pictured tower that Torresano had used, established the custom of the 
printer’s or publisher’s colophon.* 

Aldus worked at his enterprise quite literally night and day. "Those w ho 
cultivate letters,” he wrote, in his preface to Aristotle’s Organony “must be 
supplied with the books necessary for dteir purpose; and until this supply is 
secured 1 shall not rest.” 0%'er the donr of his study he placed a warning 
inscription: “Whoever thou art, thou art earnestly requested by Aldus to 
state thy business briefly, and to take thy departure promptly. ... For 
this is a place of w*ork."" He w as so absorbed in his publishing campaign 
(hat he neglected his family and his fnends, and ruined his health. A thou* 
sand tribulations sapped his energy: strikes disrupted his schedule, war sus¬ 
pended it for a year during the Venetian struggle for survival against the 
League of Cambrai; rival printers in Italy, France, and Germany pirated the 
edirions whose manuscripts had cost hkn dearly, and whose texts be had 
paid scholars to revise. But the sight of his small and handy volumes, clearly 
typed and neatly bound, going forth to a widening public at a modest price 
(about two dollars in the currency of today) gladdened his heart and re¬ 
paid his toil. Now, he told himself the glory of Greece would .shine upon 
all w'ho cared to receive it." 

Inspired by his devotion, Venetian scholars joined w ith him to found the 
iVeacadejiiJiT, or New Academy (1500), dedicated to the acquisition, edit¬ 
ing, and publishing of Greek literature. The members, at their meetings, 
sj^ke only Greek; they changed their names to Greek forms; they shared 
the tasks of editing. Distinguished men labored in this Academy Bembo, 
Alberto Pio, Erasmus of Holland, Llnacre of England. ,\Idus gave them 
much credit for the success of his enterprise, but it was his ow'U energy and 
passion that carried it through. He died exhausted and poor (1515)1 but 
fulfilled. His sons contmued’the work; but when their son, Aldo the sec¬ 
ond. died (1597), the firm dissolved. It had sen'cd its purpose faithfully. 
It had taken Greek literature from the half-hidden shelves of rich collec- 
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tors, and had scattered it so widely that even the ravaging of Italy in the 
third decade of the sixteenth century, and the desolation of northern Eu¬ 
rope by the Thirty Years’ War, could lose that heritage as it had been 
BO largely lost in the dying ages of ancient Rome, 


2 . Bernbo 

Besides helping to revit'e the literature of Greece, the members of the 
New Academy contributed vigorously to the literature of their time, An¬ 
tonio Coccio, called Sabellicus, chronicled Venetian history in his Decades. 
Andrea Navagero composed Latin poems so nearly perfect in form that 
his proud countrymen hailed him as having snatched the leadership of 
letters from Florence to Venice. Alarino Sanudo kept a lively diary of cur¬ 
rent events in politics, litcrarure, art, manners, and morals* the fifty-eight 
volumes of these D'tsrU picture the life of \’'enice more fully and vividly 
than any history of any city in Italy. 

Sanudo wrote in the racy language of daily speech; his friend Bembo 
devoted half a long life to poEshing an artificial style in Latin and Italian. 
Pietro unbibed culture in his cradle, for he was the child of rich and lettered 
Venetians. Moreover, as if to confirm his literary purity, he was bom in 
Florence, proud home of the Tuscan dialect. He studied Greek in Sicily 
under Cunstantine Lascaris, and philosophy at Padua under PomfmnazzL 
Perhaps, if we may judge from his conduct—for he seldom took sin very 
seriously—he imbibed some skepticism from Pomponazzi, who doubted the 
immortality of the soul- but he was too much of 3 gentleman to disturb the 
consolations of the faithful; and when the reckless professor was accused 
of heresy Bembo persuaded Leo X to deal with him leniently. 

Bembo's happiest days n etE S|ient at Ferrara, from his twenty-eighth to 
his rhim'-sixth year (1498-1 50<S), There he fell in love, if only in a literary 
w'ay, with Lucrezia Borgia, queen of that courtly coun. He forgot her 
dubious background at Rome in the lure of her quiet grace, the glow of her 
“Titian” hair, the fa.scinadon of her fame; for fame too, tike beauty, can 
intoxicate. He wrote her, in scholarly diction, letters as tender as might 
comport with his safety in the precincts of that excellent gunner, her hus¬ 
band Alfonso. He dedicared to her an Italian dialogue on Platonic love, 
G/( usohm (1505); and he composed in her praise Latin elegiacs as elegant 
as any in Rome’s Silver Age. She wrote to him carefully, and may have 
sent him that tress of her hair which is preserv'ed, with her letters to him, in 
the Ambrosian Library at Aldan.” 
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When Bcrtibo moved from Ferrara to Urbino {1506) he was at the 
height of his charm. He was tall and handsome, of noble birth and breed¬ 
ing, of disdn^aished presence without obtrusive pride- he could write 
poetr)' in three languages, and his letters were already prized; his con¬ 
versation u as that of a Christian, a scholar, and a gentleman. His Aselam, 
published during his stay at Urbino, fell in with the spirit of that coon. 
WHiar topic could be more pleasant than love?—what wire en xchie fitter 
for such discourse than the gardens of Caterina Comaro at Asolo?—what 
occasion more suitable than the wedding of one of her maids of honor?— 
who could better speak of love, howe\'€r Platonic, than the three youths 
and three maidens into whose mouths Bembo put his savory mbemre of 
philosophy and poetry? Venice, whose artists took hints and scenes from 
the book, Ferrara, whose Duchess received the adoring dedication, Rome, 
where ecclesiastics w'ere glad rjgwuar d'orjiare, Urbino, which boasted the 
author in the flesh—all Italy acclaimed Bembo as a master of delicate send- 
ment and polished style. Ulien Casriglione idealized in Tbe Courtier the 
discussions he had heard or imagined in the Ducal Palace at Urbino, he gave 
to Bembo the most distinguished role in the dialogue, and chose him to 
phrase the famed concluding passages on Platonic love. 

In J 512 Bembo accompanied Giuliano de’ Medici to Rome. A year later 
Giuliano’s brother became Leo X. Bembo was soon lod|^d in the Vatican 
as a secretary to the Pope. Leo liked his wit. his Ciceronian Latin, his easy¬ 
going w-ays. For se^^en years Bembo was an ornament of the papal court, 
an idol of societj% an intellectual father to Raphael, a favorite with mil¬ 
lionaires and generous w omen. He was only in minor orders, and accepted 
tlic opinion current in Rome that his trial marriage with the Church did not 
forbid a little gracious vencry, ^^ittotia Colonna, purest of the pure, doted 
on him. 

Meanwhile, at \>nice, Ferrara, Urbino, Rome, he WTOte such Latin 
poetry as Catullus or Tibullus might have penned—elegies, idyls, epitaphs, 
odes; many frankly pagan, some, like liis Prijpat, in the best vein of Renais¬ 
sance licentiousness. The Larin of Bembo and Politkn w'as idiomatically 
perfect, but it came at the 'ivrong time; had they been bom fourteen cen¬ 
turies earlier they would have been de figueuT in the schools of modem 
Europe; WTiring in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, they could not be 
the voice of their countr)', their epoch, even of their class. Bembo realized 
this, and in an essay Della volgar Ihtgua he defended the use of Italian for 
literary purposes. He tried to show- the way by composing canzerni in the 
manner nf Petrarch; but here his passion for polish devitalized his verse, and 
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turned Iiis aiuoius into poetic conceits. iCevcrtheless many of these poems 
were set to mii^c as madrigals, some by the great Palestrina himself. 

The sensitive Bembo found Rome a ghostly city after the death of his 
friends Bibbiena, Chigi, and Raphael He retired from his papal post 
(1510), and, like Petrarch, sought health and case in a rural home near 
Padua. Now, at fifty, he fdJ in Tove in no mild Platonic way. For the next 
tvt'cnty-two years he lived in a free union with Donna jMorosina, who gave 
him DOt only three children but such comforts and consolations, such solici¬ 
tude and care, as had never graced his fame, and now came doubly welcome 
to his declining years. He still enjoyed the income of several eccleriastical 
benefices. He used his wealth largely to coUeci fine paintings and sculp¬ 
tures, and amon^ tlicnt Venus and Jove held an honored place beside j\lary 
and Christ."* H'W home became a goal of literary pilgrimage, a salon of 
artists and wits; and from chat rhrone he laid down the law's of style for 
Italy. Even while papal secretary he had cautioned his associate Sadoleco 
to avoid reading the Epistles of St. Paul, lest their unpolished speech of the 
commonairy should mar his taste; "put away these trifles,” Bembo told him. 
“for such absurdities do not become a man of dignit)\”“ All Latin, he told 
Italy, must be modeled upon Qccro, all Italian upon Petrarch and Boccac¬ 
cio. He himself, in his old age, wrote histories of Florence and Venice; they 
are beautiful and dead. But when his Morosina died the great stylist forgot 
his rules, forgot Plato and Lucreria and Castiglione, and wrote to a friend 
a letter that, perhaps alone of all chat flowed from his pen, invites remem¬ 
brance: 


I have lost die dearest heart in the w'orld, a heart which tenderly 
watched over mv life—wdiich loved it and sustained it neglectful 
of its owUi a heart so much the master of itself, so disdainful nf \ ain 
embellishments and adornments, of silk and gold, of jewels and treas¬ 
ures of price, chat it was content unth the single and (sn she assured 
me) supreme joy of the love 1 bore it. This heart, moreover, had 
for vesture the softest, gracefulest, daintiest of limbs; it had at its 
service pleasant features, and the sweetest, most graciously endowed 
form that I have ever met in this land. 


He can never forget her dying words: 

“1 commend our children to you, and beseech you to have care 
of them, both for my sake and for yours. Be sure they are your own. 
for 1 have nev'cr deceived you; that is why 1 could take Our Lord’s 
body just now with a soul at peace.” Then, after a long pause, she 
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added, “Rest v\kh God,” and a few minutes afterward closed her 
eyes forever, those eves that had been the clcar-s hin i n g faithful stars 
of tny weary pilgrimage through Ufe.^" 

Four years later he was still moummg her. Losing his ties with life, he 
became pious at last; and m 1539 Paul III could make him a priest and a 
cardinal. For his remaining eight years he was a pillar and exemplar of the 
Church. 


Vtl, VERONA 

If now, leaving the egregious .\recino to a bter chapter, we move out of 
Venice to her northern and w-estern dependencies, we shall find there too 
some radiance of the Golden Age. Treviso could boast that it had begotten 
Lorenzo Lotto and Pans Bordonei and its cathedral had an AjuitutciAtion 
by Titian and a fine choir designed by the innumerable Lombardi, The 
little town of Pordenone ga v'C its name to G iovanm Antonio de SacchL, and 
still show^ in its du&nio one of his chefs-d’os^tvre, a Alsdo'ntut 'with SAiJfts 
jnd Donor, Giovanni was a man of buoyant energy and self-confidence, 
ready of wdt and sword, willing to undertake anything anywhere. We find 
him painting in Udine, Spilimbergo, Treviso, Viceitza, Ferrara, Mantua, 
Cremona, Piacenza, Genoa, Venice, forming his style on Giorgione’s land¬ 
scapes, Titian’s architectural backgrounds, and Michelangelo’s muscles. He 
gladly accepted an invitation to Venice (15^7!' anxious to pic his brush 
against Titian'Si his St. Miirtin and St. Christopher., painted for the church 
of San Rocco, achieved an almost sculptural effect by modeling with light 
and shade; Venice hailed him as a worthy rival of Titian. Pordenone re¬ 
sumed his travels, married thrice, was suspected of killing his brother, was 
knighted by King John of Hungary (who had never seen any of his pic¬ 
tures), and returned to V^'enice (iJ 3 j) resume his duel with Titian, 
Hoping to prod Titian on to finishing his battle picture in the Ducal Palace, 
the Signorv engaged Pordenone to do a panel on the opposite w'all. The 
compeddon between Leonardo and Michelangelo was here repeated 
(153S), with a dramatic supplement: Pordenone wore a sword at hk belt. 
His canvaS“Splendid in color, coo violent in action—was adjudged second 
best, and Pordenone moved on to Ferrara to design some tapestries for 
Ercole IL Two w'ecks after arrival he died. His friends said it was poison¬ 
ing; his enemies said it was time. 

V’icenza too had heroes. Bartolommeo .Montagna founded a school of 
paindng rich in middling .Madonnas, Montagna’s best is the Aladoatna Eit~ 
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throned in the Brera; it cleaves safely to Antonello’s model of tM‘0 saints 
on the ri^ht. two on the left, and angels making music at the Virgin’s feet; 
bur these angels desen'e their name, and the Virgin, with comely features 
and graceful robe, is one of the finest figures in the crowded gallery of 
Renaissance Madonnas, Vicenza’s heyday, however, awaited Palladio. 

\^crona, after a proud history of fifteen hundred years, became a Ve¬ 
netian dependency in 1404, and remained so till 1796. Nevertheless she had 
a healthy cultural life of her own. Her painters fell behind those of Ven¬ 
ice, but her architects, sculptors, and woodworkers were nor surpassed in 
the “Most Serene” capital. The fourteenth-century' tombs of the Scaligers, 
though too ornate, suggest no lack of sculptors; and the e(|uestrian statue 
of Grande della Jfcala, with the flowing caparison of the horse so ’i'iv- 
idly portraying motion, falls short only of the masterpieces of Donatello 
and Verrocchio. The most aought-for wood cari-er in Italy was Fra Gio* 
vanni da Verona. He worked in many cities, but he devoted a large part of 
his life to carving and inlaying the choir stalls of Santa .Maria in Organo in 
his native city. 

The great name in Veronese architecture w'as “that rare and universal 
genius” (Vasari calls him), Fra Giocondo. Hellenist, botanist, antiquarian, 
philosopher, and theologian, this remarkable Dominican friar wa.s also one 
of the leadmg architects and engineers of his time. He caught Latin and 
Greek to tlie famous scholar Julius Caesar ScaUger, who practised medicine 
in V'erona before moving to France. Fra Giocondo copied the mscripcions 
on the classic remains in Rome, and presented a book on the subject to 
Lorenzo de' .Medici. His researches led to the discovery of the greater part 
of Pliny’s letters in an old collection in Paris. V^'hilc in that city he built 
two bridges over the Seine. \\T\en the detritus of the Eliver Brenta threat¬ 
ened to fill up the lagoons that made Venice possible, Fra Giocondo per¬ 
suaded the Signory to order, at great cost, the diveision of the river to 
empty farther soxiih; but for this procedure Venice would not be today a 
miracle of liquid streets; hence Luigi Comaro called Giocondo the second 
founder of the city. In Verona his masterpiece is the Palazzo del Consiglio, 
a simple Romanesque loggia surmounted by an ele^t cornice, and 
crowned with statues of Cornelius Nepos, Catullus, Vitruvius, Pliny tlK 
Younger, and Hmilius Macer-all ancient gentlemen of Verona. In Rome 
Giocondo was made architect of St. Peter’s with Rapliacl and Giuliano da 
Sangallo, but died in that year (1514)1 aged eighty-one. It was a well- 
spent life. 

Giocondo's U’ork on the ruins of Rome excited another Veronese archi- 
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tcct« GiovanTDaris. Falconetto, After drawing all the antiquities of his own 
locality, marched off to Rome to do the same thing there, and devoted 
rw'clve years, on and off, to the task. Returning to V erona, he cook the 
losing side in politics, and had to move to Padua. There llembo and Cor- 
naro encouraged him m the application of classical design to architecture, 
and the generous centenarian housed, fed, financed, and loved Giovanmana 
to the end of the artist’s seventy-sw yeans. Falconetto designed a loggia for 
Comaro’s palace in Padua, two of that city’s gates, and die church of Santa 
Mark dclle Graiic, Giocondo, Falconetto, and Sanniicheli constituted a 

trio of archittexs rh'alcd only in Rome. 

Michele Sanmicheli gave himself chiefly to forrificarion. Son and 
nephew of Veronese architects, he went to Rome at sixteen, and carefully 
measured the ancient buildings. After making a name for hiimclf in de¬ 
signing churches and palaces, lie was sent by Clement \^I to build defense 
for Parma and Pkcen7.a. The distinguishing feature of his milirary archi¬ 
tecture was the pentagonal bastion, from whose projecting balcony guns 
could be fired in five directions. When he examined tlie fortifications of 
Venice he was arrested as a spyj but his examiners were so impre^d by his 
knowledge that the Slgnory engaged him to construct fortresses m Verona, 
Brescia, Zara, Corfu, Cyprus, and Crete. Back in Venice, he built a massive 
fort on the Lido. In preparing for the foundations he soon struck water. 
Following the example of Fra Giocondo, he sank a double cordon of con¬ 
nected piles, pumped the water from between the two circles, and sec the 
foundations m this dry ring. It was a hazardous undertaking, whose success 
was in doubt to the last minute. Critics predicted that when heavy artillery 
should be fired from this fon the structure would shake itself loose from 
its foundations and collapse. The Signory pbced in it the stoutest cannon 
in Venice, and ordered them all fired at once. Pregnant women fled from 
ihe neighborhood to avoid premature deliveries. The cannon w^ere fired, 
the fon stood firm, the mothers returned, and Sanmicheli was die toast of 

Venice. , -1. r-k - 

In Verona he designed two majestic cit>^ gates, adorned with Done col¬ 
umns and cornices; Vasari ranked these structures, architecmrally, with the 
Roman cheater and amphitheater that had sur\ ivcd in \ erona from Roman 
days. He built the Pakxxo Bcvilacqua there, and the Grimani and Mo- 
ceiiigo palaces; he reared a campanile for the cathedral, and a dome for San 
Giorgio Maggiore. His friend Vasari rclk us that though Michele in youth 
had indulged'in some moderate adultery, he became in beer life a model 
Christian, taking no thought for material gains, and treating all men with 
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kindness and courtesy. He bequeathed his skills to laeopo Sansorino and a 
nephew whom he loved es:ceedidg[y. When news came to him that thk 
nephew had fallen in Cyprus while fitting for Venice against the Turks, 
Sanmicheli developed a fever, and died in a few days, aged seventy-three 

(1559)' 

To Verona belonged the dnest medalist of the Renaksance, perhaps of 
all dme/^ x\nronio Pisano^ known to history as Pisanello, always signed 
himself Pic tar ^ and thought of himself as a painter. Half a dozen of his 
paintings survive, and they are of excellent qualicy^^ but it k not these that 
have sustained hk name through the centuries. Recapturing ihc skill and 
compact realism of Greek and Roman coin designs, Pkanello molded little 
circular reliefs, seldom more than two inches in diameter, combining finesse 
of workmanship with such fidelity to truth that his medallions are the most 
trustworthy representations we have of several Renaissance notables. 
These are nut profound works; they have no philosophical overtones; but 
they are treasures of painstaking w^orkmanship and historical Illumination, 

txcepring PisancUo and the Carotos, Vctima, in painting, remained medi¬ 
eval, After the faU of the Scaligers it subsided quietly into a secondarv role. 
It was not, like V^cnicc, a Rialto where merchants from a dozen lands 
rubbed elbows and faiths and wore out one another's dogmas with mutual 
attrition. It w^as oot^ like Lodovico s Milan^ a |Xjlitical power, nor like Flor¬ 
ence a focus of finance, nor like Rome an mternational house. It was not 
so close to the Orient, nor so captivated by humanisTn, as to tincture 1 l^ 
Christmnitj^ wnth pagankm; it continued content wTth medieval themeSt and 
rarely reflected in its art the sensuous zest that evoked the nudes of 
Giorgione and Titian. Correggio and RaphaeL In a later period one of iis 
sonst w ho indeed h tnowm by its najne, entered gaily into the pagan mood; 
but Paolo Veronese became in life a Venetian rather ch;m a V'^eronese, 
Verona was becalmed. 

In the fourteenth century its painters were still abreast of their times; 
note how Padua called one of them—Aide hiero da Zcvlo—to decorate the 
chape] of San Giorgio, Tow^ard the end of that century Stefano da Zevio 
w'ent to Florence and learned the Giottesque tradition from Agnolo Gaddi; 
returning to Verona he painted frescoes that Donatello pronounced the 


* Cf. the honest portfah of LcducIIo the pensive Frmetss cif ths Homs 

of Eiit (Louvfe) + in a pBcctj' cntmirsgc flowere and sheik; the Ptofih of j JjJy fWasb- 

an impressive fresco, St, George^ m Sf, An^scasia^ V'^erona; and a sutkmg stijd^ in 
liglit and shade, 5r. Emt^tcbha {Laatkia). 
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best yet done in those pans. Mis pupil Domenico Moronc advanced upon 
him by studying the works of Pisanello and the Bellini; the Defeat of the 
Bziojuicolsif in the Castello at Mantua, emulates the multitudinous pano¬ 
ramas of Gentile. Domenico's son Francesco, by his murals, helped Fra 
Giovanni’s woodwork to make the sacristy of Santa Maria in Organo one 
of the treasure rooms of Italy> Domenico’s pupil Girolamo dai Libri, at the 
age of sixteen (1490), painted in the same favorite church an altarpiece— 
Deposhioji from the Crow—*Vhich when uncovered." reports Vasari, “ex¬ 
cited such wonder that the whole city ran to congratulate the artist's 
father’its landscape was one of the best in fifteenth-century art. In an¬ 
other of Girolamo's pictures (New York) a tree was so realistically por¬ 
trayed that—on the word of a holy Domtriican—birds tried to perch on its 
branches; and the grave ^'a5a^i himself avers that in a T^ativhy that Giro¬ 
lamo painted for Santa Alaria in Organo you might count the hairs on the 
rabbits.” Girolamo’s father had received the name dai Libri from his skill 
in illuminating manuscripts; die son carried on the art, and came to excel 
in it all other mimaturisrs in Italy. 

About 1462 lacopo Bellini painted in \^erona- One of the boys who 
sensed him w'as Liberale, who later received the name of Ills city; through 
this Libcrale da Verona a touch of \''eneTian color and vitality entered \'er- 
onese painting. Liberate, like Girolamo, found that he prospered best by 
illuminating manuscripts; he earned 8ao crowns ($20,000?) in Siena by his 
miniatures. Badly treated in his old age by his married daughter, he be¬ 
queathed his estate to his pupil Francesco Torbido, went to live with him, 
and died ar the reasonable age of eightj'-five (1536). Torbido studied also 
xvith Giorgione, and improved upon Liberate, who forgave him. Another 
of Liberale’s pupils, Giovanfrancesco Caroto, was strongly influenced by 
Mantegna’s masterly pnlyptych in San Zeno. He went ro Mantua to study 
with the old master, and made such progress that jMancegua sent out 
Caroto’s work as his own. Giovanfrancesco made excellent portraits of 
Guidobaldo and Elisabetta. Duke and Duchess of Urhino. He returned to 
V^erona a rich man, who could afford, now and then, to speak his mind. 
When a priest accused him of making lascivious figures, he asked, “If 
painted figures move you so, ho\v can you be trusted with flesh and 
blood.'He was among the few Veronese painters who wandered from 
religious themes. 

If TO these men we add Francesco Bunsignori, Paulo Morando, called 
Cavazzolo, Domenico Brusasorci, an d Giovanni Caroto (Giovanfrancesco’s 
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yomiger brodier)* the roister of Veronese painters in the Renaissance is 
relatively complete^ They were almost aU good men; Vassiii has n moral 
pat on the bact for nearly every one of them; their lives were orderly for 
anists, and their w ork had a placid and wholesome beauty that reflected 
their patiires and their environment. Verona sang a pious and tranqnU 
minor chord in the song of the Renaissance. 


CHAPTER XU 


Emilia and the Marches 

1378-153+ 


I. CORREGGIO 

F IFTV' miles south of Verona one con^ies to the old Via Emilia, or Eim- 
lian Way, which ran 175 miles from Piacenza through Parma, Reggio, 
Modena, Bologna, Imola, Forll, and Cesena to RinunL* We pass oyer 
Piacenza and (far the nromenc) Parma, xo note a little commune eight mdes 
northeast of Reggio, and sharing its name. Correggio is one of several towns 
in Italy that are remembered only through some geuins to whom they gave 
a cognomen. Its riilJng family also was called Correggio^ one member was 
the Niccoio da Correggio who wrote genteel verses for Beatrice and Isa¬ 
bella d^Estc. It was a place where y ou might expect genius to be bom and 
to die, but not to stay, for it had no slgnihcanc art, or clear traditionj to give 
to ahilitj'' instruction and fornu But in the first decades of the sixieenth 
centurj^ the house of Correggio was headed by Connt Gilbert and hk 
wife, Veronica Gainbata, w'as one of the great ladies of the Renaissance! 
She could speal^ Latin, knew Scholastic philosophy, i^Tote a commentary 
on patristic theologyi composed delicate Petrarchian verses, w'as called the 
tenth Muse.'' She made her little court a salon for arrlsts and poer^ and 
helped to spread chat romantic worship of woman %vhich was now re¬ 
placing, among the upper classes of Icalyi the medieval worship of Mary, 
and was molding Italian art toward the representation of feminine charms. 
On September wirote to Isabella d Este chat our Me^er An¬ 

tonio Allegri has just finished a masterpiece picturing Magdalen in the 
desert, and expressing in full the sublime art of w^hich he is a great master- 
It w as thk Antonio Allegri who unwittingly stole the name and made the 
fame of his town, though his family name might have well expressed the 
joyous nature of his art. His father w'as a small landed proprietor, prosper-* 
ous enough to wdp for his son a bride w'iib a dowry of 157 ducats (16425?), 

• All these, with YcmTA and Ravenna, conscimie ihc modem cffttipjrtmi^a of Rmilia. 
Southcjiit of Rimini am the. .Mamhes, or fmader province!, of Pcsstro and Uibiao. Ancona, 
Alacerau^ and A^olJ PiicenD. 
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WKen Antonio showed a flair for drawing and painting he was apprenticed 
CO his uncle Lorenzo Allegri. A\’ho taughi: him further M^e do not know; 
some sav that he went to Ferrara to study with Francesco dc’ Bianchi-Fer- 
mri, then to the studios of Francia and Costa at Bologna, then with Costa to 
Mantua, where he felt the influence of the massive frescoes of Alantegua. 
In any case he spent most of his life in Correggio in comparative ohscuricy, 
and presumably he was the only one In the towm who suspected that he 
would be ranked among the “immortals." He seems to have studied the 
engravings that Maicantonio R^mondi had made from Raphael, and prob¬ 
ably saw’, if only in copy, the chief works of Leonardo. All these influences 
entered into his completely individual style. 

The sequence of his subjects corresponds to the decline of religion 
among the literate classes of Italy in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the rise of secular patronage and themes. His early works, eATn 
when painted for private purchasers, told again, and mtstly for churches, 
the Oiristian story; The Adoration of the Magi^ where the Virgin has the 
prettv% girlish face that Correggio later confined to subordinate characters; 
The Holy Fitmily; The MadoTiTtj of St. FTaucity still traditional in all its 
features; The Repose on the Return from £gypf, freshly original in com¬ 
position, coloring, and characterization; La Xlngareiia, where the Virgin, 
leaning fondly over her babe, is drawn with full Correggian grace; and The 
Madonna Adoring Her Child, w'hich makes the infant the radiant source 
of the scenc^s illumination. 

His pagan turn came through an odd commission. In 1518 Giovanna da 
Piacenza, abbess of the convent of San Paolo in Parma, engaged Inm to 
decorate her apatmient. She was a lady of more pedigree than piety; she 
chose as theme of the frescoes chaste Diana, goddess of the hunt. Over the 
fireplace Correggio portrayed Diana in a splendid chariot; above her, in 
sixteen radial sections converging in the cupola, he painted scenes from 
classical mythology; in one a dog, too passionately hug^d by a child, ex¬ 
presses with a remarkably pictured eye his fear of being choked with love, 
and shames by his alert beauty* all the human and divine figures scattered 
about. From this time forward the human body, mostly nude, became for 
Correggio the chief element in pictorial decoration, and pagan motives 
entered into even his Christian themes. The abbess had converted him 
from Christianity. 

His success made a stir in Parma, and brought him lucradvt assignments. 
About 1519 he painted The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine (Naples); 
the Virgin and the saint were here unspeakably beautiful; and yet, four 
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yeajs beer, Correggio surpassed diem when he used the same subject for 
the picture that is one of the treasures of the Louvre—lovely faces, an al¬ 
luring landscape, the magic play of light and shade upon flowing raiment 
and waving hair. 

In 1510 Corregtno accepted an arduous commission from Parma—to paint 
frescoes in the cupola and over the tribune and side chapels of a new Bene¬ 
dictine abbey church, San Giovanni Evangelista. He toiled on this task for 
four years, and in 1523 he moved with his wife and children to Parma to be 
nearer his work. In the dome he represented the Apostles, seated com- 
fortablv in a circle on soft clouds, and fixing their gaze upon a Christ whose 
foreshortened figure, seen from bcloM', gives an astonishing illusion of 
distance. The splendor of this dome is in the superbly modeled figures of 
the Apostles, some of them quite nude, rii'aiiog the go<k of Pheidias. and 
perhaps echoing in their muscular splendor the figures that Michelangelo 
had painted on the Sistine Chapel ceiling nvelve years before. In a spandrel 
bctw'cen two arches a powerful St, Ambrose discusses theology with an 
Apostle John who is as handsome as any Partfienon ephebus. Luscious 
youthftd forms, theoretically angels, fill the inceistices with angelic faces, 
buttocks, legs, and thighs. The Greek revival, already old in humanism and 
.Manutius, Is here in full swing in Christian air. 

In 15 zz the great cathedral of Parma opened its doors to the young artist, 
and contracted to pay him a thousand ducats (J12, joo) to paint the chapels, 
apse, choir, and dome. On this assignment he worked at intervals through 
eight years, from 1516 till his death. For the dome he chose the Assump¬ 
tion of the \^irgin, and shocked many of the cathedral canons by making 
this culminating picture a whirling panorama of human flesh. In the center 
the V'lrgin, reclining on the air, floats up to heaven with arms outstretched 
to meet her Son; around and beneath her a heavenly host of .Apostles, dis¬ 
ciples, and saints—magnificent figures worthy of Raphael at Iris best—seems 
to puff her upw'ard with the breath of adoration; and supporting her is a 
choir of angels looking remarkably like healthy boys and girls in all the 
splendor of^youthful nudity; these are the loveliest adolescent nudes b 
Italbn art. One of the canons, confused by so many arms and legs, de¬ 
nounced the painting as “a fricasee of frogs”; apparently other members 
of the chapter -were dubious about this melee of human flesh celebrating a 
virgin; and Correggio’s work on the cathedral seems to have been bter- 
niptcd for a time. 

He was now (1530) advancing m middle age, and longed for the peace 
of a settled life. He bought some acr^ outside Correggio, became, like his 
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father, a landed proprietor, and strove to support his family and his farm 
with his brush. During^ and after his major enterprises he produced a series 
of reli^ous pictures, almost every one of them masterly; Mj^gdalen R^ad- 
ing- The Virgm of St. Sebastioji-chf^ fairest Virgin in Correggio; Tbe 
Madomm delln 5rode//^—“with a bowl" and an incomparable Bainhino; 
The Madonna di Sajt GiroSojtio, sometimes called ll Giomo or Day, in 
which the Jerome is worthy of Michelangelo, and the angel holding a book 
before the Child is a vision of girlish beauty, and the Magdalen laying her 
cheek upon the Child’s thigh is the purest and tettderest of sinners, and the 
warm rich reds and yellows make a canvas worthy of 1‘itian at his besit; and 
finally a companion picture. The Adorathn of the Shepherds, which fancy 
has called La Norte, Night. \^'hat interested Correggio in these pictures 
was not the religious sentiment but the esthetic values—the adoring devo- 
non of the young mother, herself so comely with oval face, glossy hair, 
dropped eyelids, slender nose, thin lips, full bosom; or the masculine mus¬ 
cles of athletic saints; or the demure loveliness of .Magdalen, or the rosy 
flesh of a child. Correggio, coming dowm from cathedral scaffolds, re¬ 
freshed himself with composite visions of beauties that might be. 

About f5=3 a series of commissions from Fedcrigo H Gonzaga in^nted 
the full expression of the pagan element In his art. Wishing to court the 
favor of Charles V, the Marquis ordered picture after picture, sent thetn 
as gifts TO the Emperor, and received his coveted bauble, the title of duke. 
For him, schooled in the paganism of Rome, Correggio painted a succes¬ 
sion of mythological subjects, conimemorating Olympian triumphs of love 
or desire. In The Education of Eros Venus blindfolds Cupid (lest the hu¬ 
man race should die); m Jupiter and Antiope the god, disguised as a satyr, 
advances upon the lady as she lies in naked slumber on the grass; in Danae 
a winged herald prepares for Jupiter’s c<jming by undraping the fair maid, 
while beside her bed two ptirtJ play in happy mdiffcrence to the morality 
of the gods; in lo Jupiter descends frum his boredom in a concealing cloud 
and clasps with omnipotent hand a plump lady who hesitates gracefully and 
ends by yielding to the compliment of derire. In The Rape of Ganymede 
a pretty boy is flowm to heaven by an eagle in haste to meet the needs of 
the ambidextrous god of gods. In and tbe Sman the lover is a swan, 
but the motive is the same. Even in The Virgin and St. George two naked 
Cupids romp before the Virgin, and St. George, in his flashing mail, is the 
phyiiical ideal of Renaissance youth. 

We must nor conclude that Correggio was merely a sensualist with a flair 
for painring flesh. He loved beauty perhaps immoderately, and in these 
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mythologies he stressed the surface of it coo exclusivtly; but in his Madoa- 
jjjr he had done justice to a profounder beauty. He himself, while his 
brush romped rhm ugh Olympus, lived like an orderly bourgeois, devoted 
to his family, and seldom leaving home except to work. “He was concent 
with lirrie,** \^asari tells us, “and lived as a good Christian should.** He Is 
reported to have been timid and melancholy; who would not be melan¬ 
choly coming every day into a world of deformed adults from a haunting 
dream of loveliness? 

Perhap some quarrel arose about payment for the work in the cathedral 
When Titian visited Parma he heard echoes of the dispute, and gave his 
opinion that if the dome could be inverted and filled with ducats they 
would not adequately pay for what Correggio had painted there. In any 
case the payments were curiously involved in the artist's premature death. 
In 1534 he received an iustallnient of skey crow'iis ($750?), all in coppers. 
Carrying this weight of metal, he set out from Parma on foot; he became 
overheated, drank too much water, rook a fever, and died on his farm 
March 5, 1534, in the fortieth (some say forty-fifth) year of his age. 

For so short a life his achievement was stupendous, far greater than all 
that Leonardo, or Titian, or Michelangelo, or anyone but Raphael could 
show in their first forty years. Correggio equals them ail in grace of line, 
the soft modeling of contours, in portraying the living ccxcure of human 
flesh. Elis coloring has a liquid and radiant quality, alive with reflections 
and transparencies, softer—with its violet, orange, rose, blue, and silver hues 
-than the glaring brilliance of the later Venetians, He was 3 master of 
chiaroscuro, of light and shade in their endless combinations and revela¬ 
tions; in some of his jMadonnas matter becomes almost a fonn and function 
of light. He experimented bravely with schemes of composition—pyra¬ 
mided, diagonal, circular; but in his cupola frescoes he let unity slip through 
a superabundance of Apostohe and angelic legs. He played too fondly 
v ith foreshortenings, so that the figures in his cupolas, though drawn as 
science might require, seem huddled and cramped and ungainly, like the 
ascendintr Christ of San Giox'anni Evangelista. On the other hand he cared 
nothing for mechanics, so that many of his characters, like .Micawber, lack 
all visible means of support. He painted some religious subjects with ex¬ 
quisite tenderness, hut his prevailing interest was in the body—its beauty, 
movements, attitudes, joys; and bis later pictures symbolized the triumph 
of Venus over the Vircin in sixteenth-century Italian art. 

His influence in Italy and France was riiwled only hy Michelangelo’s. 
In the later sixteenth century the Bolognese school of painting, led by the 
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Carracci, took him as their model; and their followers, Guido Reni and 
Domenichino, founded upon Correggio an art of physical excellence and 
simsual sentiment. Charles Lc Bnin and Pierre Mignaud imported into 
France, and deployed in \''ersailles, a rosy voluptuous style of decoration 
through pagan figures, darting Cupids, and chubby cherubim. Correggio, 
rather than Raphael, cont^uered France, and left upon its art an influence 
that lasted till Watteau. 


In Parma itself his work was contiiiued, and then transformed, by Fran¬ 
cesco Mazzuoli, called by Italian whim il Parmigianino-the Parmesan. 
Bom an orphan (1504), he was reared by two uncles who were painters, 
so that his talent ripened rapidly. At seventeen he was commissioned to 
decorate a chapel of that same church-San Giovanni Evangelista—m which 
Correggio was painting the dome; in these frescoes his style achieved an 
almost Correggian grace, to which he added his owti peculiar love of fine 
raiment. About this time he painted a remarkable portrait of himself as 
seen in a mirror; this is one of the most engaging aui&rktrau m art, reveal¬ 
ing a lad of refinement, sensitivity, and pride. When Parma was besieged 
by papal troops his uncles packed up this and others of his pictures, and 
sent Francesco with them to Rome (1523) to study the works of Raphael 
and Michelangelo, and seek the favor of Pope aement Vil. He was on the 
w ay to full success when the sack of Rome forced him to flee to Bologna 
<1517), There a fellow artist robbed him of all liis engravings and designs. 
Presumably by this time his protective uncles had died. He earned his 
bread by painting for Pietro Aredno the queenly Madonna delh Row, 
formerly in Dresden, and for some nuns the Simta Margherita, which still 
survives in Bologna. When Charles V came there to reorganize a devas¬ 
tated Italy, Francesco made a portrait of him in oils; the Emperor liked it, 
and might have made the artist's fortune, but Parmigbnino took the por¬ 
trait back to his studio to give it a few finishing touches, and never saw 
Charles again. 

He returned to Parma (1531)* and received a commission to paint a vault 
in die church of the Madonna della Steccata. He was now at the top of 
his pow'ers, and his incidental products were of a high order: a Tiirkhh 
Slave who looks more like a princess; a Atarriage of St. Catherine matching 
Correggio’s handling of this theme, with children of unearthly beauty; and 
an anonymous portrait allegedly of his mistress Antea, described as one of 
the most famous courtesans of the time, but here angelically demure, with 
rubes too gorgeous for anyone less than a queen. 
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But now Parmi^anino, perhaps goaded on by his misfortunes and pov¬ 
erty, became ardently interested in alchemy, and neglected his painting to 
set up furnaces for the improvisation of gold. The ecclesiastics of San 
Giovanni, unable to recall him to his work there, ordered his arrest for 
violation of contract. The painter fled to Casalnia^ore, lost huTisclf in 
alembics and crucibles, let his beard grow, neglected his person and his 
health, caught a chill and fever, and died as suddenly as Correggio (1540). 


n. BOLOGN.A 

If we pass over Reggio and Modena in unseemly haste it is not because 
they had no cherished heroes of sw'ord or brush or pen. In Reggio an 
Augusiinian monk, Ambrogio Calepino, compiled a dictionary of Latin and 
Italian, which in successive editions grew into a polyglot lexicon of eleven 
langm^cs (1590), Little Carpi had a handsome cathedral designed by 
Baldassaxe Peruzzi {1514). Modena had a sculptor, Guido Mazzoni, who 
shocked his townsmen by the realism of a terra-cotta Criste mono; and the 
fifteenth-century choir stalls of the eleventh-century cathedral matched 
the beauty of the facade and campanile. Pellegrino da Modena, w^ho 
worked with Raphael in Rome and then returned to his native city, might 
have become a painter of note had he not been murdered by rufSans hent 
upon killing his son. Doubtless Renaissance violence snuffed out in their 
growth a regiment of potential geniuses. 

Bologna, standing at a main crossing of Italy’s trade routes, continued to 
prosper, though her intellccmal leadership was pacing to Florence as hu¬ 
manism dethroned Scholasticism. Her university was now only one of 
many in Italy, and could no longer read the law to pontiffs and emperors; 
but its medical school was still supreme. The popes claimed Bologna as one 
of the Papal States, and Cardinal ,\lbomoz had passingly enforced the claim 
(1360); but the schism of the Church between rival popes (1378-1417) 
reduced papal control to a technicality. A rich family, the Benrivogli, rose 
to political mastery, and maintained throughout the fifteenth century a 
mild dictatorship, which obseiA'cd republican forms and acknowledged bur 
ignored the overiordship of the pope^- As capo or head of the Senate. Gio¬ 
vanni Bentivoglio governed Bologna for thirty-seven years (14(59-1506) 
with sufficient wisdom and iustice to win the admiration of princes and the 
affection of the people. He paved streets, improved roads, and built canals; 
he helped the poor with gifts, and organized public w^orks to mitigate un¬ 
employment; he actively supported the arts. It was he who brought Lo- 
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rcnzo C^osts lo Bolognsj for him 3.nd his sons FrsncjA painted; Filelfo^ 
Guarino, Aurispa, and other humanists were welcomed to his court. Dur¬ 
ing the later years of his rule, embittered by a conspiracy to depose him, he 
used harsh methods to maintain his ascendancy, and forfeited the good will 
of the people. In 1506 Pope Julius 11 advanced upon Bologna with a papal 
army, and demanded his abdication. He yielded peaceably, was allowed to 
dep^ intact, and died in Milan two years later. Julius agreed that Bologna 
should thenceforth be ruled by its Senate, subject to veto, by a papal legate, 
of legislation opposed by the Church. The rule of the popes proved more 
orderly and liberal than that of the Bentivoglij local self-government was 
unhindered' and the university enjoyed remarkable academic freedom. 
Bologna remained a papal state, in fact as well as name, till the advent of 
Napoleon (1796). 

Renaissance Bologna was proud of its civic architecture. The guild of 
merchants raised an elegant Mercanzia, or Chamber of Commerce (1 jBrf), 
and the lawyers rebuilt (1384) their imposing Palazzo dei Notari. The 
nobles built handsome palaces like the Bevilacqua, where the Council of 
Trent would hold its sittings in 1547, and the Palazzo Pallavicini, described 
by a contemporary as ‘"not imworthy of kings.”* The massive Palazzo del 
Podesta, seat of the government, received a new facade (1492), and Bra¬ 
in ante designed a stately spiral staircase for the Palazzo Cornu nak. Many 
facades Irad arcades on the street level so chat one might w^alk for miles in 
the heiut of the city without being exposed—except at crossings—to sun or 
rain. 

While in the university skeptics like Pomponazzi questioned the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, the people and their rulers built new churches, adorned 
Of repaired old ones, and brought hopeful offerings to miracle-working 
shrines. The Franciscan friars added to their picturesque church of San 
Francesco one of the fairest campaniles in Italy. The Dominicans enriched 
their church of San Domenico with choir stalls painstakingly carved and 
Inlaid by Fra Damiano of Bergamo; and they engaged Michelangelo to 
carve four figures for the ornate area or tabernacle in which the bones of 
their founder were zealously preserved. The great pride and tragedy of 
Bolognese art was the cathedral of San Petrouio. Far back in the fifth 
century this Petronius had served the city as its bishop, and had been deeply 
loved for his beneficence. In 1307 many worshipers claimed to have been 
healed of blindness, deafness, or other infimtirics by washing the diseased 
parts with water from the well beneath his shrine. Soon the city had to 
provide accommodations for hundreds of pilgrims seeking cures. In 1386 
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the conmiunal council decreed that a church should be built for Son Pe- 
tronio, and on a scale that would humble the Florentines and their duovtOy 
it was to be 700 by 460 feet, with a dome rising to 500 feet from the ground. 
Money proved less ample than pride; only nave and aisles to the transept 
were completed, and only the lower part of the facade. But that lower 
part is a masterpiece that attests the noble aspirations and taste of Renais¬ 
sance art. The portal jambs and architrave were canned mth reliefs (142^- 
3S) challenging in subjects and surpassing in power Gluherd's gates to the 
FJorentine Baptistery, and yielding 10 them only in refinement of finish; 
and in the pediment, along w'ith unprepossessing figures of Petronius and 
Ambrose, a AUdanm and Child, carved in the round worthy of compari¬ 
son with Michelangelo's PierJ. These works of lacopo della Quercia of 
Siena were an inspiration to Michelangelo, and he might have been saved 
from the muscular exaggerations of his sculptural style had he accepted 
more of the classic purity in della Quercia's designs* 

Sculpture rivaled architecture in Bologna. Properzia de' Rossi carved a 
bas-relief for the facade of San Penronio; it won such praise that when 
Clement VM came to Bologna he asked to see her; but she had died in that 
week. Alfonso Lombardi, whose reliefs won MichelangcSo^s praise, stepped 
into history^ on the coattails of T itian- Leami!ig that Charles ^ during the 
conference at Bologna (1530), w^as to sit for Titian, he persuaded the 
painter to take him along as a ser^'ant; and while Titian painted, Alfonso, 
partly concealed behind him, modeled the Elmperor m stucco. Gharlcs spied 
him, and asked to sec his work; he liked it, and asked Alfonso to copy it in 
marble. When Charles paid Titian a thousand crow ns he bade him give half 
to Alfonso. Lombardi brought the finished marble to Charles at Genoa, 
and received an additional three hundred crowns. Now famous^ Alfonso 
was taken to Rome by Cardinal [ppolito de Medici, and svas commissioned 
by him to carve tombs for Leo X and Clement VII i But the Cardinal died 
in 15^35; and AifonsOi losing his commissions and his patronif followed him» 
within a year, to the grave. 

Painting, in fourteenth -century Bologna, was chiefly iJIummation; and 
w hen it graduated into muroLs it follow^ed a stiff Byzantine styde. It was 
apparently two artists from f errora who aroused Bolognese painters from 
the rigor of Byzantium- WTien Francesco Cossa came to make his 

home in Bologna (147^^) painting a certain .Mancc- 

i^escjue severity and sculptural hardness of line^ but he had learned to in¬ 
fuse his figures w irh feeling as w^eU as tfigniry, to set them in motion, and to 
bathe them in a living play of light 1 Lorenzo Costa arrived in Bologna 
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when he was a lad of twenty-three (1483), and he stayed there for t».'civty- 
sk ycais. He took a studio in the same house as Francia; the two men 
became fast friends, and influenced each other to murual advantage; some¬ 
times they painted a picture together. Costa won the praise and ducats of 
Giovanni Bentivoglio by painting an excellent Madartmt Enthroned in San 
Petronio. When Giovanni fled at the approach of the terrible Julius 
(i5ofl), Costa accepted an invitation to succeed iMantegna at Mantua, 

Meanwhile Francesco Francia was making himself the head and crown 
of the Bolognese school. His father was Marco Raibolini, but as surnames 
were loose in Italy, Francesco became known by the name of the goldsmith 
to whom he w^as apprenticed. For many years he practised the goldsmith's 
an, silverwork, niello, enameling, and engraving. He was made master of 
the mint, and engraved the coins of the city for both Bcntivoglio and the 
popes; and his coins were so distinguished by their beauty that they became 
collectors’ items, bringing high prices soon after his dearli, Vasari describes 
him as a lovable man, “so pleasant in conversation that he could divert the 
most melancholy individuals, and won the affection of princes and lords 
and all who knew him.’’* 

We cannot say what turned Francia to painting. BentivogJio discovered 
his talent, and commissioned him—already forty-nine—to paint an altarpicce 
for a chapel in San Giacomo Maggiore (1499). The dictator was pleased, 
and engaged Francia to decorate his palace writh murals. They were de¬ 
stroyed when the populace sacked the palace in 1507. bur vv e have Vasari’s 
word for it that these and other frescoes “brought Francia such reverence 
in the city that he was reckoned as a god.”’ Commissions poured in upon 
him, and jierhaps he accepted too many to allow his best potentialities to 
mature. Mantua, Reggio. Parma, Lucca, and Urbino received panels from 
his brush; the Pinacoteca Bolognese has a roomful of them; Verona has a 
Holy Fuftiily, Turin an Enrombnievt^ the Louvre a CTUcifixtoTj, London a 
Dead ChrEt and a striking portrait of Bartolommeo Bianchini, the jMorgan 
Library a Virghi and Child^ die Metropolitan Museum of Ait a delightful 
portrait of Federigo Gonzaga in youth. None of these is of the first order, 
but each is gracefully drawn, softly colored, and suffused w-ith a tenderness 
and piety that makes them heralds of Raphael, 

Francla’s epistolary friendship wdih Raphael is one of the pleasantest epi¬ 
sodes of the Renaissance. Tinioteo Viri was among Ftancia's pupils at 
Bologna (1490-5), and became at Urbmo one of Raphael’s early teachers; 
possibly some quality of Francia passed to the young artist.* When Raphael 
had achieved fame in Rome he invited Francia to visit him. Francia ex- 
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cused himseif as too old, but he wrote a sonnet in Raphael’s praise. Raphael 
sent him a letter (Septenthcr 5, i joS) rich in Renaissance comtesj': 


M. Francesco rwip caro: 

I have just received your portrait, brought to me in good con¬ 
dition .., for which I thank you very warmlv. It is most tieaudfui, 
so lifelike that 1 somedmts mistake, believing myself to be with you 
and to hear your words. I pray you to excuse and pardon the delay 
and postponement of my self-portrait, which, because of important 
and incessant occupation, I have not yet been able to execute \iith 
my ot^-n hand in accordance with our agreement., ,, However. I 
send you meanwhile another drawing, of the Nativity, done amid 
so many other tilings that 1 blush for it; I do this trifle rather in sign 
of obedience and love than for anjihing else. If in exchange I shall 
receive [the drawing of | your story of Judith I shall place k among 
the things that are dearest and m<i5t precious to me, 

Alonsignor LI Datario expects your little Mjdomiii with great an.x- 
lety, and Cardinal Riario the krge one, ... I look for them with 
that pleasure and satisfaction with which I sec and praise all your 
worlffi, never seeing any others more beautiful, or more devout and 
w'ell done, than yours. 

jVleanwhiJc take courage, take care of youisdf with your wonted 
prudence, and be assured that 1 feel your afflictions as if they were 
my own. Continue to love me as 1 love you with all my heart. 

Always entirely at your service. 
Your Raffaefle SancJo.^ 


VVemay allow here for same mannerly flourish, but that this mutual af¬ 
fection was real appears from another letter, in which Rapliael sent his 
famous St. Cecilia to Franeja, to be placed in a chapel at Bologna, and asked 
him, '‘as a friend, to correct any errors he might find in il”* Vasari relates 
chat when Francla saw the picture he was so overwhelmed by its beauty, 
and so painfully recognized his own inferiority, that he lost all will to paint, 
grew ill, and presently died, in the sL’Cty-sevcnth year of his age (1517). 
This Is one of many dubious deaths in Vasari; but he adds, graciously, that 
there were other theories. 

Perhaps, before his death, Francia saw' some engravings made in Rome by 
his pupil Marcantonio Raimondi from the drawings of Raphael. Visiting 
Venice, Mark saw sonic engravings by Albrecht Diirer an copper or wood. 
He spent almost all his travel money buying thirty-six wood engravings by 
the Nuremberg master on the Passion of Christ; he copied them on copper, 
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prints from the copies^ and sold the prints as Durer's works. Going 
to Rome^ he engrav'^cd on copper a dra’WTiig' by Raphael^ so faichfiilly that 
the painter allowed a great number of his drawings to be engraved, and 
prints to be made and sold. Raimondi copied also the paintings of Raphael 
and others^ transferred the copy to copper, and sold the prints. Wliile he 
made a liv ing in this novel way, the artists of Europe, without vkidng Italy, 
could now know the design of the famous paintings of the Renaissance 
masters. Finiguerra, Raimondin, and their successors did for art what Guten¬ 
berg and Aldus Manudus and others did for scholarship and literature: they 
built new lines of communication and transmission, and offered to youth 
at least the outlines of its heritage. 


HI. ALONG THE EiMILlAN WAY 

Eastward from Bologna lies a string of minor tow^ns that contributed 
their commensurate luster to the total splendor of the Renaissance. Little 
Imola had its Irtnoccnzo da Imola, who studied with Francia^ and left a 
Holy Fmiily almost worthy of Raphael Faens^a gave its name and partial 
industry to faience-p there—as in Gubbio, Pesaro, Castel Durance, and Ur- 
bino—Italian porters in dve fifreenth and sixteenth centuries perfected the 
art of coating earthenware with opaque enamel, and painting rhereon, with 
metallic oxides, designs rliac on firing becarnc brilliant purpl&s, greens, and 
blues. Forll (anciently Forum Livli) was made famous by two painters 
and one virile heroine, MelozTio da Forli wc defer to Rome^ his favorite 
theater of operations. His pupil Marco Pabnezzano painted the old Chris¬ 
tian themes for a hundred churches or patronSt and left us a deceptively 
charming portrait of Caterina Sforza. 

Born out of wedlock to Galeazzomaria Sforza, Duke of Milan, Caterina 
married the cruel and rapacious Girolamo Riario, despot of Forli. In 
his subjects rebelled, killed him, and captured Caierina and her children; 
but troops loyal to her held the citadeL She promised her captors, if re¬ 
leased, to go and persuade these soldiers to surrender; they agreed, but kept 
her children as hostages. Once in the castle she had its gates closed, and 
vigorously directed the resistance of the garrison. When the rebels threat¬ 
ened TO kill her children unless she and her men submitted, she defied them, 
and told them from the ram^wts that she had another child in her womb, 
and could easily conceive more. Lodovico of .Milan sent troops who ef¬ 
fected her rescue; the rebellion was mercilessly suppressed; and Caterina’s 
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son Ott2viano was made lord of Forli under his mother’s iron chutnb. We 
shall meet her again. 

North and south of the Emllian Way two ancient capitals survive: Ra¬ 
venna, once the retreat of Roman emperors, and San Marino, the inex¬ 
tinguishable republic. Around the ninth-century convent of Sr. Marinus 
fd. 366) a riny settlement formed, which, from its once easily defensible 
perch on a rocky mountain top, remained immune to ail the condottieri of 
the Renaissance, Its independence was formally recognized by Pope Ur¬ 
ban VIII in 1631, and endures by the courtesy of the Italian government, 
which finds little there to tax. Ravenna recaptured a passing prosperity 
after the V’enerians took it in 1441; Julius II reclaimed it for the papacy in 
1509; and three years later a French army, having won a famous battle 
near by, felt entitled to sack the city so thoroughly that it never recovered 
until the Second World War, which shattered it again. There, on a com¬ 
mission from Bernardo Bcnibo, farher of the poet cardinal, Pietro Lom¬ 
bardo designed the tomb (1483) that houses Dante’s bones. 

Riniini—where the Emilkn Way, just south of the Rubicon, reached its 
Adriatic end—entered violently into Renaissance history through its ruling 
family, the MaJatestas—Evil Heads. They appear first toward the end of 
the tenth century as lieutenants of the Holy Roman Empire, governing the 
Marches of Ancona for Otlio 111 . By playing Guelf and Ghibelline factions 
against each other, and making obeisance now to the emperor, now to the 
pope, they acquired actual, though not formal, sovereignty over Ancona, 
Rimini, and Cesena, and ruled them as despots acknowledging no morals 
except those of intrigue, treachery, and the sv'ord. .Macliiavelli’s Prince 
was a feeble echo of their reality—blood and iron turned into ink, like Bis¬ 
marck into Nietzsche. It was a iVlalatesta, Giovanni, who, in a monogamous 
moment, killed his wife Francesca da Rimini and his brother Paolo (1285), 
Carlo Malatesta established the repute of the family in the patronage of arts 
and letters. Sigismondo .Malatcsra carried the dyna$t\'’ to its zenith of 
power, culture, and aissa-ssinarion. His many mistresses gave him several 
children, in some instances with disturbing simultaneity.* He married 
thrice, and killed two wives on pretext of adulrery.*® He was alleged to 
have made his daughter pregnant, to have attempted sodomy with his son, 
who repelled him with dra’wn da^er “ and to have wreaked his lust upon 
the corpse of a German lady who had preferred death to his embrace;** 
however wt have for these exploits only tlic w'ord of his foes. To his final 
mistress. Isotta degb Atti, he gave unwonted devotion and ultimately mar- 
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riagcj and after her death he set up in the church of San Francesco a monu- 
tnent marked Diive liottae jjcrujw—*'Sacred to the Divine Isotta.” He 
seems to have denied God and immortality; he thought it a merry prank to 
fill with ink the holy-water stoup of a church, and to watch the worship¬ 
ers bespatter themselves as they entered.’* 

Crime had not enough varieties to exhaust his energy. He was an able 
general, known for reckless braver)', and for resolute endurance of all the 
hardships rnddenr to military life. He wrote poetry, studied Latin and 
Greek, supported scholars and artists, and delighted in their company. He 
was especially fond of Leon fiattista Alberti, the Leonardo before da Vinci, 
and commissioned him to transfonn the cathedral of San Francesco into a 
Roman temple. Leaving the thirteenth-century Gothic church Intact, Al- 
herri fronted it with a classic fa<jade modeled on the Arch of Augustus 
erected at Rimini 27 B.C.; he planned to cover the choir with a dome, but 
this was never built; the result is an unpleasant torso, called by contem¬ 
poraries Xempio Malatesdano. Xlte art with which Sigismondo had the 
interior reiinished was a paean to paganism. In a brilliant fresco by Piero 
della Francesca, Sigismondo W’as showm kneeling before his patron saint; 
but this w'as almost the only Christian symbol left in the church. In one of 
the chapels Isona was buried; and on the tomb an inscription was placed 
tw'enty years before her death: “To hotta of Rimini, in beauty and sirtue 
the glory of Italy” In another chapel were representations of Mars, Mer¬ 
cury, Saturn, Diana, and Venus. The walls of the church were canned with 
marble reliefs of a high order, chiefly by Agosrino di Duedo, representing 
satyrs, angels, singing boys, and personified arts and sciences, and embla¬ 
zoned with the initials of Sigismondo and IsotCa. Pope Pius LI, a lover of 
the classics, described the new" structure as a "^nohile tet/tplufti ... so filled 
wnth pagan wmbols that it seemed the shrine nor of Chrisrians but of infi¬ 
dels worshiping heathen deities,”'* 

At the Peace of Mantua ((459) Rus compelled Sigismondo to restore his 
prindpalities to the Church. 'W'^hen the doughty despot renewed his hold 
upon them, Pius hurled a bull of excommunication at him, charging him 
with heresy, parricide, incest, adultery, rape, perjury, treason, and sacri¬ 
lege." Sigismondo laughed at the bull, saying that it had not perceptibly 
lessened his enjoyment of food and wine.** But the patience, arms, and 
strategy of the scholar Pope proved too much for him; in 1463 he knelt in 
penitence before a papal legate, surrendered his realm to the Church, and 
received absolution. Still afire with energy, he took command of 2 V^c- 
nedan army, won several victories against the Turks, and returned to 
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Rimini with what seemed to him a prize as precious as the bones of the 
grcaccst saint—the ashes of the philosopJicr Gemisrus Plecho, the Greek 
Pktonist who had in effect proposed the replacement of Chiistianii^'' with 
a Neoplatonic pagan faith, Sigisniondo buried his treasure in a splendid 
comb alongside his Tempio. Three years later (t46S) he died* We must 
not forget him in our composite image of the Renaissance. 


If Sigisonondo represented that small but influentiaJ minority which had 
more or less openly ceased to accept the medieval Christian creed, we need 
only follow the Adriatic down from Rimini into the Marches to Loreto to 
find a filing symbol of the old religion still warm in Italian hearts* Every 
year during the Renaissance, as in our times, thousands of earnest pilgrims 
traveled to Loreto to visit the Casa Santa, or Holy HousCt in which, they 
■were rold^ Mary and Joseph and Jesus had lived in Nazareth., and which^ 
said the niar\-eious legend* had been miraculoasly transported by angels 
first to Dalmatia {1291), then (1194) over the Adriatic to a laurel ^ove 
{lirurenn/i) near Rccanari* Around the little stone house a marble screen 
was built from designs by Bramante^ and Andrea Sansovino added sculps 
tural decorations; and over the Casa a church called the w^as raised 

by Giulkno da Maiano and Giuliano da Sangallo (f4fiSf). On a small alrar 
inside the [loly House was a figure of Mary' and her Child in black cedar, 
which piety ascribed to the arrist hand of Luke the Evangelist, Consumed 
by fire in 1921, the group was replaced by a reproduction, adorned vnth 
jewels and precious stones; and silver lamps keep lights burning before it 
day and night* This too was part of the Renaissance. 


r^^ UflEINO A\T> CASTlGLrONE 

Twenty miles inland from the Adriatic, midway between Loreto and 
Rimink hidden aloft on a scenic spur of the Apennines, the little principal it)' 
of Urbino—forty miles square—was in the fifteenth century one of the most 
ci\dlized centers on the earth. That forninate territory, two hundred years 
before, had come into the possession of a family—the Montefcltri—that 
made formnes as condottiertj and spent tlian as wisely as they were darkly 
earned. In a remarkable reign of thirty-eight years (1444-82) Federign da 
Montefehro ruled Urbino with a skill and justice unequaled even by Lo¬ 
renzo the iMagnificent* He began Judiciously by being a pupil of Victorino 
da Ftltre, and his life was the finest encomium that noble teacher ever 
received* While governing Urbino he hired htmseE out as a general to 
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Naples. iMlkn, Florence, and the Church. He never lost a batde, and never 
allowed war to touch his o\™ soil. He captured a town by forging a Sertert 
and sacked V^olterra with superfluotis thoroughness^ yet he was reputed the 
most merciful commander of the time* In civil life he was a man of high 
honor and fidelity. He earned enough as a cond^ttierff to adniinisrer his 
state without oppressively taxing his people; he walked unarmed and 
unprotected among them, confident of their afFectionacc loyalty. Every^ 
morning he gave audience, in a garden open on all sides^ to any w ho wished 
to speak to hun; in the afternoon he rendered judgment, in the Latin tongue. 
He relieved the destitute, dowered orphan girls, filled his qranaries in rime 
of plenty, sold grain cheaply in time of dearth, and forgave the debts of 
Impoverished purchasers. He w as a good husband, a good father, a gener¬ 
ous friend* 

In 1468 he built for himself, his court, and the live hundred members of 
his govemmenr a palace that served not so much as a basdon of defense as 
a center of administration and a citadel of letters and arts. Luciatio 
Laurana, a DalmariiiJi, designed It so w'eU that Lorenzo de^ Medici sent 
Baccjo Pontelli to make drawings of it, A facade of four stories, w'iih four 
superimposed arches in the center and a machicolated tower at each side; 
an inner cortHe of graceful arcades; rooms now^ mostly bare bur still reveal¬ 
ing^ by their irremovable car\Tngs and magnificent fireplaces, the taste and 
luxury of the time; tlik was the center of the court where CasrigHone 
molded his Courtier, The rooms that most delighted Federigo \vere those 
In which he gathered his library^ and discoursed with the artists, scholars, 
and poets who enjioyed his friendship and patronage* He himself was the 
most wndely accomplisltcd man iti the state. He preferred Aristotle to 
Plato, and knew the Ethicsy F&UticSj and Physics thoroughly. He pur his¬ 
tory above philosophy, doubtless feeling that he could learn more about 
life by studying the record of human beha^Hor than by tracing the w'cb of 
human theor)^ He loved the classics without surrendering his Christianity- 
he read the Fathers and the Scholastics, and heard Mass every day; in peace 
as well as war he w'as a foil to Sigismoudo Malatesta. His library was as w^ell 
provided with patristic and medieval literature as with classic works. For 
fourteen years he kept thirty copyists transcribing Greek and Larin manu- 
scripcs, untU his library w^as the fullest in Italy outside the ^^atican. He 
agreed mth his librarian, Vespasiano da Bisticci, that no printed book 
should be allowed entry to the collection; for they thought of a book as 
a work of art in binding, lettering, and illumination, as well as a vehicle of 
ideas; and almost every book in the palace was carefully handwritten on 
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vellum^ Ulustr^ted wirh miniatiires, and bound in crinTSon leather with silver 
clasps. 

Miniature palntino^ \vas a favorite art at Urbmo. The Vatican Library^ 
w hich purchased Federigo's collection, prkcs pardcukrly tw o volumes of 
the “Urbino Bible'^ which the Duke commissiDned V^espasiano and others 
to illustrate^ bidding rheni^ VespasianOt to “make this most exceUenr 
of all books as rich and worthy as possible^"^^ To adorn the palace walls 
Federico brought in tapestry weavers and the painters Justus van Ghent 
from Flanders, Pedro Berruguete from SpaiUt Paolo Uccello from Florence, 
Piero della Francesca from Jfcrgo San Sepolcro, and Melozzo da Forli; here 
Alelozzo painted tw'o of his finest pictures (one now in London^ the other 
in Berlin), showing the cultivation of the "'sciences” literature and 
phiJosophy) at the court of Urbino, with a splendid portrait of Fedcrigo. 
From these paincers, and from Francia and PeniginOi came the stimulus 
that developed Urbino^s own school, led by the father of Raphael. When 
Caesar Borgia appropriated the art treasures of the palace in 1501 they were 
valued at 150,000 ducats (Si,S75,ooo?).^ 

Federigo had few enemies, many friends. Pope Sixtus tV made him a 
duke (1474), Henry VII of England made him a Knight of the Garter. 
WTien he died (1481) he bequeathed a flourishing principality and an in¬ 
spiring tradition of justice and peace. His son Guidobaldo did his best to 
follow in Ids steps, but disease interfered with his military pursuits, and 
left him an Invalid through most of tus life. In 1488 he married ElLsabctta 
Gonzaga, sistcr-in-law of Isabella, Marchioness of Mantua, Ellsabetta too 
was a frequent invalid, made timid and gentle by physical weakness. Per- 
hajis she was relieved to find that her husband \v^ impotent;*® she was 
content, she said, to live with him as a sister;’^ and on that basis they avoided 
the quarrels of man and wife. She became his mother rather than his sister, 
cared for him tenderly, never deserted him in his tragic tribukrions. Her 
letters to Isabella are all the more precious because tticy reveal a delicacy 
of feeling, a warmth of family attachment, that are sometimes ignored in 
moral appraisals of the Renaissance. When, after a fortnight's visit at Ur- 
bino in J494, the lively Isabella tcrumed to Mantua, Elisabetta sent after 
iicr tlik touching note: 

Your departure made me feel not only that I had lost a dear sister, 
but that life itself had gone from me. 1 know not how else to soften 
tny grief, except by wriiing every hour to you, and celling you on 
paper all that my lips desire to say. If 1 could express the sorrow I 
feet, I believe that you would come back out of compassion for me. 
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And if I dill not fear to vex you, t M ould follow you mv^clf. But 
since both these things arc impossible from the respect which T ow e 
to Your Highness, all 1 Can do is to beg you earnestly to remember 
me sometimes, and to know that I bear you always in my heart,“ 

One of the quesdoas discussed ar the court of Guidobaldo and Elisabetta 
w'as, “After perseverance, what is the best proof of love?" The answer was. 
“The sharing of joys and giiefs."“ The young couple gave plentiful proof. 
In November, 1501, Caesar Borgia, after flourishing protestations of friend^ 
ship for Guidobaldo, suddenly turned his army up the road to Urbino, 
claiming that principality as a fief of the Cliurch. The ladies of Urbino 
brought to the Duke their diamonds and pearls, their necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings, to fimince an impromptu mobilization for defense. But Borgia's 
treacherv' had left no time for effective resistance; what troops could now 
be mustered would be easy vicdms of the trained and ruthless force that 
was advancing; the bloodshed would be useless. Duke and Duchess left 
their pow'cr and wealth, fled to Citta del Gastello and thence to Mantua, 
where Isabella received them with laving commiseration. Borgia, fearing 
that Guidobaldo w'ould organize an army there, demanded that Isabella and 
her Marquis should dismiss the exiles; and to protect Mantua Guidobaldo 
and Elisabetca moved on to Venice, whose fearless Senate gave them pro¬ 
tection and sustenance. A few months later Borgia and his father, Alex¬ 
ander V'l, were struck down with acute malaiini fever in Rome; the Pope 
died; Caesar recovered, but his finances collapsed. The people of Urbino 
rose against his garrison, drove it from the city, and joyously welcomed 
the return of Guidobaldo and Elisabetca (i>oj). The Duke adopted his 
nephew Francesco Maria della Rovere as heir to his throne; and as Fran¬ 
cesco W'as nephew also to Pope Julius II. the little principality remained for 
a decade secure. 

In the five ensuing years (1504-S) the court of Urbino became the cul¬ 
tural model and paragon of Italy. Though fond of the classics, Guidobaldo 
encouraged the literary use of Italian; and it was at his court that one of the 
earliest Italian comedies—Bibbiena's Cafffndrii—received its first performance 
(c. 1508). Sculptors and painters carved and painted scenery for the occa¬ 
sion; the spectators sat on cari^ets; an orchestra, hidden behind the stage, 
provided music; children sang a prelude; ballets were danced between the 
acts; at the close a Cupid recited some verses, viols played a song without 
words, and 2 quartet sang a hymn to love. For though Urbino's was the 
most moral court in Italy, it was also the center of the movement that raised 
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wonmi upon a pedcstd^ and liked to talk of love—Platonic or unphilosophi- 
cal- The leading spirits in the culmral life of the court were Elisabccta^ who 
had no viable alternative to Platonic love^ and Emilia Pio^ who remained to 
the end of her life the chaste and grieving widow of Goidobaldo’s brothen 
A livelier element was contributed to the circle by Bembo the poet and 
Bibbiena the dramatist^ an esthetic dash by a famous singer^ Bernardino 
Accold, called Unico Arerino—*'the one and only Arezzian”—and the 
sciilp[f>r Cristoforo Roinanon whom we have met in Milan* A seasomng 
of noble blood was provided by Giuliano de' jMedicL son of Lorenzo; 
Otraviano Fregoso, soon to be Doge of Genoa; his brother Federigo, des¬ 
tined to be a cardinal; Louis of Canossa, soon to be papal nuncio to France. 
Others now and then joined the group; high ecclesiastics, generals^ bureau- 
cracs, poets, scholars, artists, philosophers, musicians, distinguished visitors. 
This varied company gathered in the evening in the salon of the Duchess, 
gossiped, danced, sang, played games, and conversed. There the art of 
conversation—the polite and urbane, serious or hiunorous consideration of 
significant matters—reached its Renaissance pcakn 

It was this genteel company that Castigbone described and idealized in 
one of the must famous books of the Renai^ance—// C^nigiano^ The C&ur~ 
tier, by which he meant the gentltnian* He was himself an exemplar).'' 
gentleman: a good son and husband, a man of honor and decency even 
amid the dissolute sucietj" of Rome, a diplomat esteemed by friend and foc^ 
a loyal friend who never had an unkind word for anyone, a gentleman m 
the best definidon as a man always considerate of all. Raphael caught his 
inmost character astonishingly ^ve^l in the superb ponrait that hangs in 
the Louvre: a wistful mcditatli'e face, dark hair and soft blue eyes; too 
guileless to be successful in diplomacy except by the sheer charm of hJs 
integrity; clearly a man who would Jove beautvh in woman and art^ in 
manners and style, with the sensitiveness of a poet and the comprehension 
of a philosopher. 

He was the son of Count Cristoforo Castiglione, who held an estate in 
the territory of Mantua, and had married a Gonzaga relative of the Aiarquk 
Francesco. At eighteen (1496) he was sent to the court of Lodovico at 
Milan, and pleased everyone by his good nature, good maimers, and versa¬ 
tile excellence in athletics, Icrcers, music, and art* When his father died his 
mother urged him to marry and attend to the perpetuation of his line; but 
though Baldassare could write nuist elegantly of love, he was too Platonic 
for matrimony^ and he kept his mother waiting seventeen years before he 
yielded 10 her counsel. He joined the army of Guidobaldo, achieved noth-^ 
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in^ bui R broken antic, convalesced in the ducal palace at Urbino, and 
ranalned there for eleven years, enamored of the mountain air, the courrly 
company, the gracious conversation, and Elisabetta- She was not beautiful, 
she was sly years older than he, and almost as heavy, but her genile spirit 
captivated his; he kept her picture behind a mirror in his room, and com¬ 
posed secret sonnets in her praise.” Guidobaido eased the situation by 
sending him on a mission to England (1506); but Baldassare seized the hi^ 
excuse to Huxtv back. ^The Duke perceived that there vvas no harm in 
him. and graciously consented to form with him and Elisabetta a Platonic 
m^age i troh. C'astiglione stayed on till the Duke’s death (1508), con- 
itnued in chaste devotion to the widow, and remained at Urbino until 
Leo X deposed the nephew of Guidobaido and put upon ihe ducal throne 
a nephew of hk owm (i J1 7)- 

He returned to his little patnmony near Mantua, and disinterestedly 
married ippolita Torelli, twenty-three years his junior. Then he began 
to fall in love with her, first as a child, then as a mother; he perceived that 
he had never really known 'woman, or hintself, before, and the new experi¬ 
ence brought him a profound and unprecedented happiness. But Isabella 
persuaded him to serve as Mantuan ambassador in Rome; he went reluc¬ 
tantly, leaving his wife behind in the care of his mother. Soon across the 
divisive Apennines a tender letter came: 


I have given birth to a little girl. I do not think you will be dis¬ 
appointed. But I have been much worse than before. I have had 
three bad spells of fever; I am better now, and I hope it 'will not re¬ 
turn, 1 will 'write no more, as I am not very w'cll yet, and I commend 
myself to you with all my heart,-From your w ife who is a little ex¬ 
hausted with the pain, from your Ippolita.** 


Ippolita died shortly after writing this letter, and Castiglione’s love of life 
died with her. He continued to serve Isabella and the Marquis Federigo in 
Rome; but even at the polished court of Leo X he missed not only the peace 
of his Mantuan home but the integrity, kindliness, and grace that had made 
the Urbino circle almost the embodiment of his ideals. 

He had begun in Urbino (1508), he finished in Rome, the book that 
carried him down to posterity. Its purpose was to analyze the conditions 
that produced, and the conduct that distinguished, a gentleman. Casciglione 
imagined that fine company at Urbino discussing the subject; perhaps he 
reported, nicely refined, some of the conversations he had heard there; he 
used the names of the men and women who had spO'ken there, and gave 
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them sentiments agreeing with their characters; so he put into the mouth 
of Bembo a paean to Platonic love. He sent the manuscript to Bembo, ask¬ 
ing if the now exalted secrctat)' of the pope had objections to this ose of 
his names genial Bembo had none. Even so the timid author kept his 
book unpublished till 151^; then, a year before his deaths he surrendered 
it to the world only because some friends forced hk hand by cireukdng 
copies of it in Rome* ^Vi^hin ten years it ’was translated into French; and 
in 1561 Sir Thomas Hoby made it a quaint and piquant English classic, 
which every educated Elizabethaii read. 

Castiglione was not quite sure, but he inclined to believe that the first 
requisite of a gentleman must be gentle hinh; i.e., it would be very difficult 
for one to acquire ^ood manners, and an eas)'^ grace of body and minefi 
except by being reared among persons already possessing these qualities; 
aristocracy seemed a neecssar)’ depository, nurseiy^, and vehicle of manners, 
standards, and taste. Secondly, the gentleman must, early in life, become 
a good horsemanH, and leam the arts of ivar; enthusLasm for peaceful arts 
and letters must not be carried to the point of weakening in the citizens the 
martial qualities without which a nation is soon enslaved. Too much war, 
however, can make a man a brute; he needs, along with the hardening 
hardships of soldiering, the refining influence of women. ' No court, how 
great soever it be, can have any sightliness or brightness in it, or mirth, 
without women; nor any courtier can be gracious, pleasant, or bardie 
1 brave], nor at any time undertake any gallant enterprise of chivalrie, 
unless he be stirred \yith the conversation and love ... of women To 
xvicld this civilizing influence woman must as far as possible be feminine, 
avoiding all inutarion of the male in carriage, manners, speech, or dress. 
She must discipline her body to comeliness, her speech to kindness, her soul 
to gentleness; tlicrcfore she should learn music, dancing, literature, and the 
art of entertaming; in this way she may achieve that inner bcautj*' of spirit 
which is the stimularln!^ object and genesis of irue love, "The body, where 
beaun^ shineth, is not the fountain whence beaut)-' springeth , . . because 
beauty is bodiless.^*™ **Lo^^e is nothing else bur a cenain coveting to enjoy 
beauty'';^ but “whoso thinkech in possessing the body to enjoy bcautv , he 
is far deceivedThe book ends by transforming ihe lusty chivalry of 
the Middle Ages into that pale Platonic love which is the last dkappoint- 
menr that a woman will forgive. 

The ideal world of refined culture and mutual consideration that CastT 
glione had conceived collapsed in the brutal sack of Rome {1527). *^Many 
times,” reads a passage toward the end of his book, “abundance of wealth 
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is CAUSC^ of gntit destruction, ss in poor Italy t which hath hcen, snd still is, 
a prey and booty in the teeth of strange nations, as well for the ill govern¬ 
ment as for the abundance of riches in it."™ He could in some measure 
reproach himself for the disaster. Clement VTI sent him (152^4) as papal 
nonclo to Madrid to reconcile Charles V to the papacy; Clement’s oiati 
behavior made the mission difficult, and it failed. When the news reached 
Spain that the troops of the Emperor had mvaded Rome, imprisoned the 
Pope, and destroyed half the w'ealth and grace that Julius and Leo and a 
thousand artists had created there, life flowed out of Baldassare Casriglione 
as from a severed vein; and at Toledo in 1^1% fifty-one, the 

gentlest gentleman of the Renaissance passed away. 

His body w as taken to Italy, and his mother, ‘ Vho against her will sur¬ 
vives her son,” raised a tomb to his memory in the church of Santa Maria 
delie Grazie outside of Mantua. Giulio Romano designed the monument, 
and Bembo composed for it an degent inscription; but the finest words 
engraved on the stone were the verses chat CastigUone himMlf had com¬ 
posed for the grave of his wife, whose remains were now, in accordance 
w'ith his will, brought to lie beside his own; 

Nojj ego mtTic vivo cotdurix dulcisstmn wf<iw 
coTpoTi namque tuo fj/a meant abitulermty 
sed vitam tttmulo cum tecttm condar in irto, 
mngeitturque tuis oisibm ossa mea: 

"I do not live now, O sweetest spouse, for fate has taken my life from your 
body; but 1 shall live when 1 am laid in the same tomb with you, and my 
bones are joined with yours.'”* 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Kingdom of Naples 

1378-1534 


1. ALFONSO THE MAGNANIMOUS 

S outheast of the Marches and the Papal States all mainland Italy 
constituted the Kingdom of Naples. On the Adriatic side it included 
the ports of Pescara, Bari Brindisi^ and Otranro; a bit inland the city of 
Foggia, once the lively capital of the wondrous Frederick II; on the “in¬ 
step” the ancient port of Taranto; on the “toe” another Reggio; and on the 
southwestern coast one scenic splendor after another, rising to the glory 
of Salerno, Amalfi, Sorrento, and Capri, and culminating in busy, noisy, 
loquacious, passionate, joyous Naples. It was the only great city in the 
realm. Outside of it and the ports the country was agricultural, medieval, 
feudal: the land was rilled by serfs or slaves, or by peasants “free” to starve 
or to w'ork for bread and a shirt, under barons whose ruthless rule of their 
great estates defied the aurhoriiy of the throne. The king had little revenue 
from those lands, but had to finance his government and court from the 
returns of his own feudal domains, or by e.’cploiting to the point of di¬ 
minishing recums the royal control of commerce. 

The house of Anjou had begun a rapid decline with the escapades of 
Queen Joanna I, which ended when Charles of Durazzo had her strangled 
with a silken cord <1381). Joanna II, though forty at her accesrion (1414), 
was as excitable as the first. She married thrice, banished her second hus¬ 
band, and had the third murdered. Faced by revolt, she called to her aid 
King Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily, and adopted him as her son and heir 
(1410), Rightly suspecting him of planning to replace her, she disoxvned 
him (1423), and left her state to Rene of Anjou at her death (1435). A 
long w'ar of succeaion followed, m w'hich Alfonso, having sampled Naples, 
fought to seize its throne. WTiilc he was bcsie|png Gaeta he was captured 
by the Genoese, and was brought before Filippo .Maria Visconti at Milam 
With consammare logic surely never learned in schools, he persuaded the 
Duke that French power re-establishcd in Naples, added to French power 
already pressing upon Milan from the north and Genoa from the west, 
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would hold half of Italy in a vise, which the VTsconti would be the first to 
feci Filippo understood, freed his prisoner, and bade him Godspeed to 
Naples, After many battles and intrigues Alfonso won; the rule of the 
house of Anjou at Naples (1169-1441) ended, that of the house of Aragon 
(1442-150}) began, llus usurpation provided the legal basis for the French 
invasion of Italy in 1494, which was the lirst act in the tragedy of Italy. 

Alfonso was so pleased with his new royal seat that he left the rule 
of Aragon and Sicily to his brother John 11 . He was not an easy ruler; he 
taxed with a hard hand; allowed financiers to squeeze the people, then 
squeezed them in turn; and extorted money from Jews by threatening to 
baptize tlicm. But most of his taxation fell upon the merchant class; Alfonso 
reduced the taxes levied from the poor, and helped the destitute. The Nea¬ 
politans thought him a good king; he walked among them unarmed, un¬ 
attended, and unafraid. Having no children by his wife, he begot some on 
the ladies of his court; his wife killed one of these rivals, and Alfonso never 
admitted the Queen to his presence thereafter. He was a zealous church¬ 
goer, and listened to sermons faithfully. 

Nevertheless he caught the humanist fever, and supported ckssical schol¬ 
ars with so open a hand that they named him Aiagaanima. He welcomed 
Valla, Filclfo. .Manctti, and other humanists to his table and his treasury. 
He paid Poggio yoo ctowto ($11,500?) for a translation of Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia into Latin; paid Bartolommeo Fazio 500 ducats a year for writ¬ 
ing an Hiitoria AlfonH, and 1500 more w hen it was finished; in the one 
year 1458 he distributed 20,000 ducats ($500,000) among literary men. He 
carried some classic w ith him wherever he went; at home and on campaigns 
he had a classic read to him at meals; and students who w ished to hear these 
readinE^ were admitted to them. When the supposed remains of Livy were 
discovered at Padua, he sent Beccadelli to V’enice to buy a bone, and he 
received it with all the awe and devotion of a good Neapolitan xvatching 
the flow of St. Januaries’ blood. When Manetti orated to him in Latin 
Alfonso w'as so fascinated by the Florentine scholar’s Idiomatic style that 
he allowed a fly to feast on the royal nose till the oration w'as complete.^ 
He gave his humanists full freedom of speech, even to heresy and por- 
no^aphy, and protected them from the Inquisition, 

The most remarkable of the scholars at Alfonso’s court was Lorenzo 
Valla, Bom in Rome (1407). he studied the classics with Leonardo Bmni, 
and became an enthusiastic, even a fanatical Latinist, among whose many 
wars W'as a campaign to destroy Italian as a literary language, and make 
good Latin live again. While reaching Latin and rhetoric at Pavia he wrote 
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a vioJent diatribe against the famous jurist Bartolus, laughing at his labori* 
ous Latinity, and contending that only a man skilled in Latin and in Roman 
histon’’ could understand Roman law. The law students in the university 
defended BartoJus, tlic art scudenis rallied around Valla; the debate gradu¬ 
ated into riots, and Valla was asked to leave. Later, in Notes on the Ne^w 
Testmtetit (Adnotatmaes ad novum testatnentum), he applied his linguistic 
learning and fury to Jerome’s Latin transkdon of the Bible, and revealed 
many an error in that heroic undertaking; Erasmus would later praise, 
epitomize, and use Valla’s critique. In another treatise, Elegantue linguae 
Lathiae, V'alla gave hLs rules for Ladn elegance and purity, ridiculed the 
Latin of the Middle Ages, and joyfully exposed the bad Latin of many 
humanists. In an age that adored Cicero he preferred Quintilian. He was 
left with hardly a friend in the world. 

To confirm his isoktion he published (143 0 a dialogue O51 Pleasure and 
the True Good (De voluptate et vero bono), which expounded the amoral¬ 
ism of the humanists with astonishing temerity, He used as persons of the 
dialogue three men still living: Leonardo Bruni to defend Stoicism, Antonio 
Beccadelli to vindicate Epicureanism, and Niccol 6 de’ Niccoli to reconcile 
ChrLstianicy and philosophy. Beccadelli was made to speak with such force 
that readers rightly assumed that his views were V'alk’s owti. We must 
suppose, argued Beccadelli, that human nature is good, for it was created by 
God; indeed Nature and God are one. Consequently our instincts are good, 
and our natural desire for pleasure and happiness is in itself a justification 
of the pursuit of these as the proper object of human life. All pleasures, 
whether of the senses or of the intellect, are to be held legitimate until 
proved injurious. Now we have an imperious instinct to mare, and cer¬ 
tainly no instinct for lifelong chastity. Such continence is therefore un¬ 
natural; it is an intolerable torment, and should nor be preached as virtue. 
Virginit>% Beccadelli vvas made to conclude, is a iitistake and a waste; and 
a courtesan is of more value to mankind than a nun.* 

So far 2s his means allowed. Valla lived this philosophy. He w'as a man 
of promiscuous passion, hot tetnper, and extreme speech. He W'andered 
from city to cit\', seeking literary employment. He asked for a place in 
the papal secretariat, and was turned away. When Alfonso took him up 
{1435}, the King of Aragon and Sicily was fighting for the throne of 
Naples, and counted among his foes Pope Eugenius TV (i43t-47), who 
claimed Naples as a kpsed papal fief. A reckless scholar like Valla, learned 
in histor)% skilled in polemics, and with nothing to lose, was a handy tool 
against the Pope. Under Alfonso’s protection Valla wrote (1440) his most 
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famous treatise. On the Falsely Believed Lfm^pmaiion Connm- 
me {Be UUo credita et emenma Connantmi dofiatione). He assailed as a 
ridiculous forgery the Conmttmm Constimtmi by which the first pr^tian 
emperor transferred to Pope Sylvt^er 1 {314-^5) 

over all Western Europe. Nicholas of Cusa had recently (1433) expOKd 
the falsity of the Donation in his De amcordantia Catbohea, wnnea for 
a Councii of Basel also at odds with Eugenius bur Valla’s h^oncal and 
linguistic criticism of the document was so devastating (though he hunscU 
made many errors) that the question was settled once and for all. 

VdJa and Alfonso were not content with scholarship; they w age war. 
“I attach nor only the dead but the living,” said Valla; and he excoriated 
the rektivdv decent Eugenius with the most idiomatic abuse, "Even were 
the Donation authentic, it «'Ould be null and void, for Constantine cou d 
have no power to make it, and in any case the crimes of the papa^^ would 
alrwdy have annulled it."“ And if the Donation was a forge^, V alia con¬ 
cluded (Ignoring the territorial donations of Pepin and Charlemagne to the 
papacy), then the temporal power of the popes had been a thousand-year¬ 
long Ration. From that temporal power bad come the corruption of 
the Church, and the wars of Italy, and the "overbeanng, barbarous, tyran 
nical priestly domination.” Valla appealed to the people of Rome to nse 
and overthrow the papal government of their city, and invited the pnnees 
of Europe to deprive the popes of all territorial possessions. It sounded 
like the voice of Luther, but it was Alfonso who inspired the pen; human¬ 
ism had become a weapon of war. . . t 

Eugenius fought back with the Inquisitton. \ alia was summoned before 
its a^nts at Naples; he ironically professed his complete orthodoxy, and 
refused to say more, .Alfonso ordered the Inquisitors to let him alone, and 
they dared not disobey. Valla continued his attacks on the Church; he 
showed that the works attributed to Dionysius the Arcopagite were un- 
authentic; that the letter of Abganis to jesus, published by Eusebius, was 
a forgery- and that the Apostles had had no hand in composing the Apos¬ 
tles’ Creed. However, when he surmised that Alfonso was moving toward 
reconciliation with the papacy he decided that he too had better make 
peace. He addressed an apology to Eugenius, retracting his heresies, re- 
aflirTning his orthodoxy, and asking pardon for his sins. The Pope made no 
answer But when Nicholas V ascended the papal throne, and sent out a 
call for scholars, V'alla was made a secretary to the Curia (1448)- and was 
employed to make Latin translations from the Greek. He ended his life as 
a canon of St. John Latcran, and was buried in holy ground (1457). 
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His friendly rivs], Antonia BeccadcUi, illustrated the morals of his time 
by writing- an obscene book and receiving acclaim for it from the leading 
men of Tcdy. Bom at Palermo (1394), and therefore nicknamed il Fanor- 
mita, he imbibed his higher education, and perhaps his ambiguous morals, 
in Siena. About 1415 he composed, under the title of Hertnaphroditus, a 
series of Latin elegies and epigrams rivaling Martial in Larinity and por¬ 
nography. Cosimo dc’ Medici accepted the dedication, probably without 
reading the book; the virtuous Guarino da V'^crona praised the eloquence 
of its language; a hundred others added encomiums; finally the Emperor 
Sigismund placed a poer’s cro-mi upon Beccadelli's head (1433). Priests 
denounced the volume, Eugenius proclaimed the e-'ceommunication of all 
who read it, friars publicly burned it at Ferrara, Bologna, iVlilan. Never¬ 
theless Beccadelli lectured sunmia cjtf/i lat/de in the universities of Bologna 
and Pavia, received a stipend of eight hundred scudi from the Visconti, and 
was invited to Naples as court histoiiogTaphct. His history Of the Aleino- 
Table Words and Deeds of King Alfonso was written in such idiomaric 
Latin that Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini—Pope Pius 11 —himself no middling 
Lacinisr, considered it a model of Latin style, Beccadelli lived to be seventy- 
seven, and died rich in honors and property. 


It. FERBANTE 

Alfonso left his kingdom to his putative son Ferdinand {r, 1458-94), 
Ferrante, as his people called him, w'as of dubious parent^e. flis mother 
was xMarjjaret of Hijar. who had other lovers besides the King; Pontano, 
Ferrante’s secretary, affirmed that the father was a \'^alencian marrano—i.c„ 
a Christianized Spanish jew. \'alla was his tutor. Ferrante was nor known 
for sexual profligacy, but he had most of the vices that can come from a 
passionate nature untamed by a firm moral code, and aroused by ap|iarenclv 
unreasonable hostility. Pope CalLxrus HI legitimated his birth but refused 
to recognize him as ^ng; he declared the Aragonese line in Naples extinct, 
and claimed the Kingdom as a fief of the Church, Rene of Anjou made 
another attempt to regain the throne bequeathed him by Joanna 11 . While 
he bnded forces on the Neapolitan coast, the feudal barons rose in revolt 
against the house of Aragon, and allied themselves wnth the foreign foes 
of the King, Ferrante confronted these simultaneous challenges with angry 
courage, overcame them, and revenged himself with somber ferocity. One 
by one he lured his enemies w'lth pretended reconciliation, gave them ex¬ 
cellent dinners, killed some of them after dessert, imprisoned others, let 
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several starve to death in his dungeons, kept some of them in cages for 
his occasional delectation, and, when they died, had them embaltned and 
dressed in their favorite costumes, and preserved them as mummies in his 
museum;* these stories, however, may be “war atrocities” manufaneturcd by 
historians in a hostile camp. It was this king who dealt so fairly with Lo¬ 
renzo de’ Medici in 1479. Revolution nearly upset Itirn in 14S5, but he 
recovered his footing, completed a long reign of thirty-srs years, and died 
amid general rejoicing. The rest of the story of Naples belongs to the 
collapse of Italy. 

Ferrante did not continue Alfonso's parronage of scholars, but he cn^ 
gaged as his prime minister a man who was at once a poet, a philosopher, and 
a skillful diplomat. Giovanni Pontano developed—Beccadelli had founded 
—the Neapolitan Academy- Its members were men of lerters who met pe¬ 
riodically to exchange verses and ideas. They took Latin names (Pontano 
became Jovianus Pontanus), and loved to think that they were continuing, 
after a long and cruel interlude, the stately culture of Imperial Rome. Sev¬ 
eral of them wrote a Larin worthy of the Silver Age. Pontanus composed 
Latin treatises on ethics, praising the virtues that Ferrante allegedly ignored, 
and an eloquent essay De prindpe, recommending to a ruler those amiable 
qualiti^ which MachiavelH’s PrtTice, tw'enty years later, would contemn. 
Giovanni dedicated this exemplary tract to his pupil, Fcrrante’s son and 
heir Alfonso IT (1494-5), who practised all that Machkvelli preached, 
Pontano taught in verse as well as in prose, and expounded in Latin hexa¬ 
meters the mysteries of astronomy and the proper cultivation of oranges. 
In a series of pleasant poems he celebrated every species of normal love: 
the mutual itciiing of healthy youth, the tender attachment of newdyw'eds, 
the reciprocal sarisfaccions of marriage, the joys and griefs of parental love, 
the merger of maces into one being by the accumulation of the years. He 
described in verses seemingly as sponraneous as Virgil’s, and with a surpris¬ 
ing command of rhe Latin lexicon, die holiday life of the Neapolitans: the 
workers sprawbng on the grass, the athletes at their games, the picnickers 
in their carts, the seductive girls dancing the tarantella to the clash of their 
tambourines, the lads and lasses flirting on rhe bay side promenade, the lovers 
keeping tryst, the bluebloods raking the baths at Baiac as if fifteen centuries 
had not passed since Ovid’s raptures and despairs. Had Pontano written in 
Italian with the same felicity and grace with which he composed Latin 
verse, we should have ranked him with the bilingual Petrarch and Politian, 
who had the good sense to march with the present as well as roam in the 


past. 
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After Pontano the most prominent member of the Academy was Tacopo 
Sannazaro, Like Bcmbo he could wTite Italian in the purest Tuscan dialect 
“far different from the Neapolitan speech; like Politian and Pontano he 
could mold Latin elegies and epigrams that would nor have shamed Tibullus 
or Mardal. For one epigram praising Venice V'^enice sent him six hundred 
ducats.® Alfonso IL at war with Alexander VI, took Sannazaro with him 
on his campaigns to shoot poetic darts into Rome, AVlicn the lusty Pope, 
whose Borgia family carried a Spanish bull on its coat of arms, took Giulia 
Famese as his alleged mistress, Sannazaro gored him with two lines that 
must have made Alfonso’s soldiers regret their ignorance of Latin: 

Europen Tyrio quondam sedisie mvenco 
qms neget? Hispano luUa 'uecta tauro est^ 

■which is CO say; 

That once on Tyrian bull Europa sat, 

Who doubts? A Spanish bull bears Julia, 

And when Caesar Borgia cook the field agalusc Naples, a barb went his 
way; 

Aut nihil out Caejar mdt did Eorpa; iptidm? 
cum smmi et Caesar possii et esse nihiif 

i.e., 

Caesar or notliing Borgia would be called; 

But why not both, sbee he is both at ouce? 

Such galli‘e<! passed from mouth to ear in Italy, and shared m forming the 
legend of the Borgias. 

In a gender mood Sannazaro composed (tjiS) a Latiu epic On the 
Virgin Birtb {De partu Frrginir), It was an astonishing tour de force: it 
used the classical machinery of the pagan gods, but brought them in as 
adjuncts io-H;avesdroppers on—the Gospel narrative; and it dared compari¬ 
son with Virgil by quoting the famous Fourth Eclogue in the body of the 
poem. It was excellent Latin, and delighted Clement Vll, but not even a 
pope will lose himself in it today. 

The masterpiece of Sannazaro was written in the living tongue of his 
people, in a medley of prose and verse —Arcadia {1504). Like Theocritus 
in ancient Alexandria, the poet had grown dred of cides, and had learned 
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to love rural fragrance and peace, k was an urban sentiment that Luremu 
and Politian had expressed, with evident sinceriry, some twenty years be¬ 
fore. The landscapes in the paincing of the dme niarltcd a growing ap¬ 
preciation of the couatryside', and men of the world began to babble of 
woods and fields, limpid streams, and virile shepherds piping amorous lays. 
Sannazaro's book caught these fancies at their flow, and was carried to such 
fame and popularity as favored no other book of the Italian Renaissance. 
He led his readers into an imaginary world of strong men and beautiful 
women—none of these old, and most of them nude; be described their 
splendor, and that of natural scenes, in a poetic prose that set a fashion in 
Italy, ^d later in France and Eingiand; and he interspersed his prose with 
pardonable poetry. In this book the modem pastoral was bom, perhaps less 
graceful than the ancient, more elongated and windy, but with interminable 
effect upon literature and art. Here Giorgione, Titian, and a hundred art¬ 
ists after them would find themes for their pigments; here Edmund Spenser 
and Sir Philip Sidney w'ouid take impressions for their faery queens and an 
English Arcadia. Sannazaro had rediscovered a continent more enchanting 
than the New World of Columbus, a melodious Utopia where any soul 
might enter at no other cost chan literacy, and might build its castle to Its 
taste and whim without lifting a finger from the page. 

The art of the Regno was more masculine than its poetry. Though there 
too the soft Italian touch showed its hand. Donatello and Michelozzo came 
down from Florence and sec the pace with an imposing mausoleum for 
Cardinal Rinaldo Brancacci in the church of San Angelo a NiJo. For the 
Caste! Nuovo, begun by Charles I of Anjou (1183), Alfonso the Magnani¬ 
mous ordered a new' gate (1443-70), which Francesco Laurana designed, 
and for w'hich Ketro di Martino, and probably Giuliano da Maiano, carved 
handsome reliefs of the King^s achievements in war and peace. The church 
of Santa Chiaia, built for Robert the Wise (1310), still contains the lovely 
Gothic monument set up by the brothers Giovanni and Pace da Firenze 
soon after the King's death in 1343. The cathedral of San Gennaro (1272) 
received a new Gothic interior in the fifteenth century. There, In the 
costly Cappella del Tesoro, the blood of Sc. januarius, protective patron of 
Naples, flow's three times a year. Insuring the prosperity of a city weary 
with commerce and burdened with centuries, but consoled by faith and 
love. 


Sicily remained aloof from the Renaissance. She produced a few schol¬ 
ars like Aurispa, a few painters like Antonello da Alessina, but they soon 
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migrated to the wider opportunities of the mainland.. Palermo, Monreale, 
Cefalu had greae arc^ but only as the relic of Bj^anrintt Moslem, or Nor¬ 
man days. The feudal lords who owed the land preferred the eleventh to 
the fifteenth cencurv% and lived in knightly scorn or ignorance of letters. 
The people whom ^ey exploited were too poor to have any cultural ex¬ 
pression beyond their colorful dresSt their religion of bright mosaics and 
somber hope, their songs and simple poetrv" of love and violence. The 
lovely island enjoyed its own Aragonese kings and queens from 1295 to 
1409; thereafter, for three ccniuries, it was a jewel in rhe crown of Spain. 

Lengthy as this brief sun ey of non-Roman Italy has seemed, it has done 
scant justice to the full and varied life of the passionate peninsula. Con-- 
sideration of morals and manners, of science and philosophy^ may be de¬ 
ferred till we have spent some chapters with the Renaissance popes; but 
even in those eides that we have touched how many precious byways of 
life and art have escaped our eyes! We have said nothing of a whole branch 
of Italian literature, for the greatest n^velle belong to a later period. We 
have inadequately visualized the major role that the minor arts played in 
the adornmenr of ItaJkn bodies, minds, and homes. What deformed or 
infiated botches were majestically transformed by the textile arts! What 
would some of the grandees and grand dames glorified by Venetian parat- 
ing have been viithout their velvets, satins, silks, and brocade? They did 
well to cover their nakedness and brand nudity as a sin, W'ise it ^vas of 
them^ too, to cool rheir summers with gardens, even chough so formal; to 
beautify their homes with colored tiles on roof and floor^ with iron 
wrought into laccry and arabesques, and copper vessels gleaming smooth, 
and figurines of bronze or ivory reminding them how fair might men and 
women be, and woodwork car^^cd and marquetried and built to last a 
thousand years, and lustrous pottery brightening table and cupboard and 
mantelpiece, and the miraculous embroidery of Vencrian glass offering its 
fragile challenge to time, and the golden dies and silver clasps of leather 
bindings around treasured classics dluminated by happy bondsmen of the 
pen. Many painters, like Sano di Pietro, chose to min their eyesight with 
drawing and coloring miniatures rather than spread their subtle and inti¬ 
mate dreams of beautj'^ crudely over panels and walk. And sometimes, 
weary of walking through galleries, one could sit gladly for hours over 
the illumination and calligraphy of such manuscripts as still hide in the 
Schifanoin palace at Ferrara, or in the Morgan Library at New York, or 
in the Ambroskna at Milan. 
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AU these, as well as the greater arts, and the labor and love, chicanery 
and statesmanship, devotion and war, faith and philosophy, science and 
superstition, poetry and music, hatreds and humor, of a lovable and volcanic 
people combined to make the It alian Renaissance, and to bring it to fulfill¬ 
ment and destruction in Medicean Rome. 
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THE ROMAN RENAISSANCE 
1378-1521 








CHAPTER XIV 


The Crisis in the Church 

1378-1447 

I. THE PAPAL schism: 1378-1417 

G regory XI had brought the papacy back to Rome; but would it 
stay there? The conclave that met to name his successor was com¬ 
posed of sixteen cardinals, only four of whom were Italians, The municipal 
authorities petitioned them to choose a Roman, or at least an Italian; and 
to support the suggestion a crowd of Romans gathered outside the Vati¬ 
can, threatening to kill all non-Italian cardinals unless a Roman were made 
pope. The frightened conclave, by a vote of fifteen to one, hastily elected 
(1378) Bartolommeo Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, w‘ho took the name 
of Urban V'l; then they fled in fear of their lives. But Rome accepted the 
compromise.’^ 

Urban VI ruled the city and the Church with impemous and despotic 
energv'. He appointed senators and municipal magistrates, and reduced tlic 
turbulent capital to obedience and order. He shocked the cardinals by an¬ 
nouncing that he proposed to reform the Church, and to begin at the top. 
Two weeks later, preaching publicly in their presence, he condemned the 
morals of the cardinals and the higher clergy in unmeasured terms. He 
forbade them to accept pensions, and ordered that all business brought to 
the Curia should be dispatched without fees or gifts of any kind. ^Vben 
the cardinals murmured he commanded them to “cease your foolish chat¬ 
tering”; when Cardinal Oisini protested the Pope called him a “blockhead”; 
when the Cardinal of Limoges objected Urban rushed at him to strike him. 
Hearing of all this, St. Catherine sent the fiery Pontiff a warning: “Do what 
you have to do with moderation ... with good will and a peaceful heart, 
for excess destroys rather than builds up. For the sake of the crucified Lord 
keep these hasty movements of your nature a little in check.”* Urban, 
heedless, announced his intenrion to appoint enough Italian cardinals to give 
Italy a majoiity In the College. 

The French cardinals gathered in Anagni, and planned revolt. On Au- 
gu5t 9, 1378, they issued a manifesto declaring Urban's election invalid as 
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having been made under duress of the Roman tnob. AU the LtaJian cardlnak 
joined them, and at Fondi on September lO the entire College proclaimed 
Robert of Genev a to be the true pope. Robert, as Clement took up 
his residence at Avignon, while Urban clung to his pondiical office in 
Rome. The Papal Schism so inaugurated was one more result of the rising 
national stare; in efiect it was an attempt by France to retain the vital aid 
of the papacy in her war -nfith England and in any future contest with Ger¬ 
many or Italy- The lead of France was followed by Naples, Spain, and 
Scotland; but England, Flanders, Germany, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Portugal accepted Urban, and the Church became the polidcai play¬ 
thing of the rival camps. The confusion reached a pitch that aroused the 
scornful laughter of expanding Islam. Half the Christian world held the 
other half to be beredcd, blasphemous, and excommunicate. St. Catlierine 
denounced Qcmcnt VII as a Judas; St, V^incent Ferrer applied the same 
term to Urban VI.* Each side claimed that sacraments administered by 
priests of the opposite obedience were invalid, and that the children so bap¬ 
tized, the penitents so shriven, the dying so anointed, remained in a state of 
motral sin, doomed to hell or limbo if death should supervene. jMutual 
hatred rose to a feiv'or equaled only in the bitterest wars. When many of 
Urban’s newly appointed cardinals plotted to place him in confinement as 
a dangerous incompetent, he had seven of them arrested, tortured, and put 
to death (1585). 

His own death (1389) brought no compromise; the fourteen cardinals 
surviving in his camp made Piero TomacelU Pope Boniface IX, and the di¬ 
vided nations prolonged the divided papacy. When Clement died 
(1394) the cardinals at Avignon named Pedro de Luna to be Benedict Xlll. 
Charles Vl of France proposed that both popes should resign; Benedict re¬ 
fused, In 1399 Boniface IX proclaimed a jubilee for the following year. 
Realizing that many potential pilgrims would be kept at hontc by the chaos 
and insecurity of the rimes, he empowered his agents to give the full in¬ 
dulgence of the jubilee to any Cliristian who, having confessed his sins and 
done due penance, should contribute to the Roman Church the sum that a 
trip to Rome would have cost him. The collectors were not scrupulous 
theologians; many of them offered the indulgence without requiring con¬ 
fession; Boniface reproved them, but he felt that no one could make better 
use than he of money so secured; even amid the acute pains of tile stone, 
said his secretary, Boniface “did not cease to thirst for gold,”* ^Vhen some 
collectors tried to cheat him he had them tortured till they disgorged. 
Other collectors were tom to pieces by the Roman mob for letting Chris- 
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cians giet the jubilee indulgence 'without coming to spend money in Rome/ 
Amid the jubilee celebradons and solcnmitics the Coionna family aroused 
the people to demand che resioration of republican governments \^^lcn 
Boniface refused, the Colonua led an army of eight thousand against him; 
the aging pope stood siege resolutely in Sant' Angelo; the people turned 
against the Colonna, the rebel army dispersed, and thirty-one leaders of the 
re^^oJt w^ere jailed. One of them was promised hk Hfe if be \votiJd serve as 
executioner of the rest; he consented, and hanged chin)" nieOt Including his 
father and his brother.® 

On the death of Boniface and the election of Innocent Vll (1404)^ revolt 
broke out again, and Innocent fled to Viterbo. The Roman mob, led by 
Giovanni Colonna^ sacked the Vatican, smeared the emblems of Innocent 
’^vith mud, and scattered papal registers and historic boils through the streets 
(1405).^ Then the people, berhinking themselves that Rome without the 
popes would be mined, made their peace with Innocent, 'w^ho returned in 
triumph and, a few days laieri died (1406). 

His successor, Gregory XII, invited Benedict XIII to a conference- Ben¬ 
edict offered to resign if Gregorj^ 'W'ould do likewise; Gregory's relatives 
dissuaded him from consent. Some of his cardinals withdrew' to Pisa-, and 
called for a general council 10 elect a pope acceptable to all Christendom- 
The King of France again urged Benedict to resign; when Benedict again 
refused, France renounced its allegiance, and adopted an attitude of neu¬ 
trality. Deserted by his cardinals, Benedict fled to Spain, His cardinals 
joined 'with those who had left Gregory, and together they issued a call for 
a council to be held at Pisa on March 15^ 1409. 

n. THE COUNCILS ANI> THE POPES: T409-18 

Rebellious philosophers, almost a century before, had kid the founda¬ 
tions of the “conciliar movement.^' William of Occam protested against 
identifying the Church wirh the clerg^'’; the ChurchH, he said^ is the congre- 
garion of all the faithful; that W'holc has authority superior to any part; it 
may delegate its authority to a general council^ wliich should have the 
po'^ver to elect, reprove, punisht or depose the pope.® A general council, 
said Marsilius of Paduat is the gathered mtelligence of Christendom; how 
shall any one man dare set up his own intelligence above ir? Such a council 
should be composed not only of clergy bur also of laymen elected by the 
people; and its deliberations should be free from domination by the pope/ 
Heinrich von Langenstein^ a German theologian at the University of Paris, 
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in a. tract Concilittm pack (ijSt)» applied these ideas to the Papal Schism. 
Whatever lo^c there might be (said Heinrich) in the arguments of the 
popes for their supreme, God-derived authority, a crisis had arisen from 
which logic offered no escape^ only a power ontside the popes, and superior 
to the cardinals, could rescue the Church from the chaos that was crippling 
her^ and chat authority could only be a general council, Jean Gerson, chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Paris, in a sermon preached at Tarascon before 
Benedict Xlll himself, reasoned that since the exclusive power of the pope 
CO call a general council had failed to end the Schism, that rule must be 
abrogated for the emergency, and a general council must be otherwise sum¬ 
moned, and must assume the authority to end the crisis,” 

The Council of Pisa met as scheduled. In the majestic cathedral gathered 
twenty-six cardinals, four patriarchs, twelve archbishops, eighty bishops, 
eighty-seven abbots, the generals of all the great monastic orders, delegates 
from all major universities, three hundred doctors of canon law, ambassa¬ 
dors from all the governments of Europe except those of Hungary, Naples, 
Spain, Scandinavia, and Scotland. The Council declared itself canonical 
(valid in Church law) and ecumenical (representing the whole Christum 
world)—a claim which ignored the Greek and Russian Orthodox Church. 
It summoned Benedict and Gregory' to appear before it; neither appearing, 
it declared them deposed, and named the Cardinal of Milan as Pope .'Mex- 
ander V (1409), It imtrucied the new Pope to call another general council 
before May, 141a, and adjourned. 

It had hoped to end the Schism, but as both Benedict and Gregory re¬ 
fused to recognize its authority, the result was that there were now three 
popes instead of two, Alexander V''' did not help matters by dying (1410); 
his cardinals chose as Iris successor John XXIII, the most unmanageable man 
CO occupy the papal throne since his predecessor of that name, Baldassare 
Cossa had been made papal vicar of Bologna by Boniface IX; he had gov¬ 
erned the city like a cowdforricre, with absolute and unscrupulous power; he 
had taxed everything, including prostitution, gambling, and usury; accord¬ 
ing to his secretary', he had seduced mo hundred 'virgins, matrons, 'widows, 
and nuns.** But he was a man of precious ability in politics and war; he had 
accumulated great 'W'ealth, and commanded a force of troops personally 
loyal to him; perhaps he could conquer the Papal States from Gregory, and 
reduce Gregory to unpecunioiis submission. 

John XXIU delayed as long as he could to call the council decreed at 
Pisa. But in 1411 Sigismund became King of the Romans, and the un- 
crowmed but generally acknowledged head of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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He compelled John to call a council, and chose Constance for its seat as 
free from Italian indmidarion and open to ImperinJ influence. Taking the 
initiative from the Church like another Constantine, Sigismund minted all 
prelates, princes, lords, and doctors in Christendom to attend. Everybody 
in Europe responded except the three popes and their retinues. So many 
dignitaries came, at their own dignified leisure, that half a year was spent in 
assembling them. When, finally, John XXIII consented to open the Coun¬ 
cil on November 5, 1414, only a fraction had arrived of the three patriarchs, 
r»'eniy-nine cardinals, thirty^-three archbishops, one hundred and fifty bish¬ 
ops, one hundred abbots, three hundred doctors of theology% fourteen 
university deputies, tw^cnty-sL\ princes, one hundred and forty nobles, and 
four thousand priests who were to make the completed Council the largest 
in Christian history, and the most imponant since the Council of Nicaca 
(315) had established the creed of the Church. Where normally Constance 
had sheltered some six thousand inhabitants, it now successfully housed and 
fed not only sonje five thousand delegates to the Council, but, to attend to 
their wants, a host of servants, secretaries, pedlars, physicians, quacks, min¬ 
strels, and fifteen hundred prostitutes." 

The Council had hardly formulated its procedure when it was faced 
with the diamatic desertion of the Pope who had convened It. John XXIII 
was shocked to learn that bis enemies were preparing to present to the as¬ 
sembly a record of his life, crimes, and incontinence. A committee advised 
him that this ignominy txiuid be averted if he would agree to join Gregory 
and Benedict in a simultaneous abdication," He agreed; but suddenly he 
fled from Constance disgoised as a groom (iMarch 20, 1415), and found 
refuge in a castle at Schaffhausen ivirh Frederick, Archduke of Austria and 
foe to Sigismund. On March 29 he announced that all the promises made 
hv him in Constance had been drawn from him through fear of violence, 
and could have no binding force. On April 6 the Council issued a decree- 
SucTOjjmrfj—which one historian has called ^‘ihe most revolucionary official 
document in the history of the world" 

This holy synod of Constance, being a general council, and legally 
assembled in the Holy Spirit for the praise of God and for ending 
the present Schism, aod for the union and reform of the Church of 
God in its head and its members . , . ordains, declares;, aod decrees 
as follow’s: First, it declares that this synod . . . represents the 
Church jMilitant, and has its authority directly from Christ; and 
everybody, of whatever rank or dignity, including also the pope, is 
bound to obey this counctl in those things that pertain to the faith, to 
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the ending of this Schism, and to a general refomi of the Church In 
its head and in embers. Like^iVTse it declares that if anyone^ of what¬ 
ever rank^ condition^ or digtiitjr, ineJuding also the pope, shall refuse 
to obey the commandSt scacutest ordinances, or orders of this holy 
councj], or of any other holy council properly assembled, in regard 
to the ending of the Schism or to the refonn of the Churchy he shall 
be subject to proper punishment. ., and, if necessary, recourse shall 
be had to otlier aids of justice.^® 

Many cardinals protested against this decreCt fearing that it would end the 
power of the college of cardinals to elect the pMjpe; the Council overrode 
their opposition, and thereafter they played but a minor role in its activirics. 

The Council now sent a committee to John XXIII to ask for his abdica¬ 
tion. Receiving no debnitc answer, it accepted (.May ij) the prcsenratioii 
of fifty-four charges aguinsr him as a pagan^ an oppressor, a liar, a simoniac^ 
a traitor, a lecher, and a thief sixteen other accusations were suppressed 
as too severe.*' On May 19 the Council deposed John XXlll; and broken 
at lasti he accepted the decree, Sigismund ordered him confined in the 
castle of Heidelberg for the durarion of the Council. He was released in 
1418t and found asylum and sustenance, as an old mw^ with Cosimo de' 
Medici. 

The Council celebrated its triumph with a parade through Constance. 
WTien it returned to business it found itself in a quandary. If it should 
choose another pope it would be restoring the threefold division of Chris¬ 
tendom, for many districts still obeyed Benedict or Gregory* Gregory 
rescued the Council by an act at once subtle and inagnanimous: he agreed 
to resign, but only on condition that he should be allowed lo reconvene and 
legitim are the Council by his own papal authority* On July 4, 1415, the 
Council, so reconvened, accepted Gregory's resignation, confirmed the 
validity of his appoiiitments, and named him legate governor of Ancona^ 
where he lived quietly the two remaining yeais of bis life. 

Benedict continued to resist, but his cardinals left him and made their 
peace with the Council, On July z 6 t 1417, the Council deposed him. He 
retired to his family stronghold near Valencia^ and died there at ninety, still 
counting himself pope* In October the Council passed a decree— 
—requiring that another general council should be convened within five 
years. On November 17 an clccroral contmltree of the Council chose Car¬ 
dinal Oddone Colonna as Pope jMartin V* All Christendom accepted him, 
and after thirty-nine years of chaos ihc Great Schism came to an end. 

The Council had now accomplished its first purpose. But its victory on 
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this point defeated its other purpose—to reform tht Church. WTien Mar¬ 
tin V found himself pope he assumed all the powers and prerogatives of the 
papacy. He displaced Sigismund as preadent of the Council, and with 
courteous and subtle address negotiated with each national group in the 
Council a separate treaty of ecclesiastical reform. By playing off each 
group against the others he persuaded each to accept a minUnuni of reform, 
couched in carefully obscure language which each party might interpret to 
save its emolmncnts and its face. The Council yielded to him because it 
was tired. It had labored for three years, it longed for home, and felt that a 
later svnod could take up in sharper detail the problem of reform. On 
April i2, 1418, it declared itself dissolved. 

m. THE TRIUMPH OF THE PAPACV: 1418-47 

Martin V, though himself a Roman, could not go at once to Rome; the 
roads were held by the cmdottiere Braccio da Montone; Martin thought it 
safer to stay in Geneva, then Alantua, then Florence, WTien at last he 
reached Rome (1420), he was shocked by the condition of the city, by the 
dilapidation of the buildings and the people. The capital of Christendoiii 
was one of the least citnluied cities in Europe. 

If Martin continued a characteristic abuse by appointing his Colonna 
relatives to places of income and power, it may be because he had to 
strengthen his family in order to have some physical securjty^ in the Vati¬ 
can. He had no army, but upon the Papal States, from evet)'^ side, pressed 
the armed forces of Naples, Florence, Venice, and Milan. The Papal States, 
for the most part, had again fallen into the hands of pettj' dictators who, 
though they called themselves vicars of the pope, had assumed practically 
sovereign powers during the division of the papacy. In Lombardy the 
clergy had for centuries been hostile to the bishops of Rome, Beyond the 
Alps lay a disordered Christendom that had lost most of its respect for the 
papacy, and grudged it financial support. 

Martin faced these dilhculries with courage and success. Though he had 
inherited an almost empty treasury, he allotted funds for the partial re¬ 
building of lus capital. His energetic measures drove the brigands from the 
roads and Rome; he destroyed a robber stronghold at Montelipo, and had 
its leaders beheaded.He restored order in Rome, and codified its com¬ 
munal law. He appointed one of the early humanists, Poggio Bracciolini, 
to be a papal secretary. He engaged Gendic da Fabriano, .\ntonio Pisa- 
nello, and Masaccio to paint frescoes in Santa Maria Maggiore and Sr. John 
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in the Lateran. He named men of intellect and character, like GiuUann 
Ccsarinl, Louis Allcmand, Domenico Capranica, and Prospero Colonna, to 
the college of cardinals. He reorganized the Curia to effective functioning, 
but found no 'W'ay to finance it except by selling offices and services. Since 
the Church had suirived for a century without reform, but could hardly 
survive a week without money, Martin judged money to be more urgently 
needed than reform. Pursuant to the Frequens decree of Constance, he 
called a council to meet at Pavia in 142 j. It was spareely attended; plague 
compelled its transference to Siena; when k proposed to assume absolute 
authority Martin ordered it to dissolve; and the bishops, fearing for their 
secs, obeyed. To soothe the spirit of reform Martin issned (1425) a bull 
detailing some admirable changes in the procedure and financing of the 
Curia; but a thousand obstacles and objections arose, and the proposals 
faded in the quick oblivion of time. In 1430 a German envoy to Rome sent 
to his prince a letter that almost sounded the tocsin of the Reformadon: 

Greed reigns supreme in the Roman court, and day by day finds 

new devices_for extorting money from Germany under pretext 

of ecclesiastical fees. Hence much outcry . , . and heartbomings; 

. , . also many questions in regard to the papacy will arise, or else 
obedience will at last be entirely renounced, to escape from chest 
outrageous exactions of the Lcalians; and this latter course, a$ 1 per¬ 
ceive, would be acceptable 10 many countries.^ 

i\tartin’s successor faced the accumulated problems of the papacy from 
the background of a devout Franciscan monk ill equipped for statesman^ 
ship. The papacy was a government more than a religion; the popes had 
CO be statesmen, sometimes warriors, and could rarely afford to be saints, 
Eugenius IV w^as sometimes a saint. True, he was obstinate and dourly in¬ 
flexible, and the gout that gave him almost constant pain in his hands helped 
his sea of troubles to make him impatient and unsociable. But he lived as- 
cedcahy, ate sparingly, drank nothing but water, slept litde, worked hard, 
attended consciendously to his religious duties, bore no malice against his 
enemies, pardoned readily, gave generously, kept nothing for himself, and 
was so modest that in public he seldom raised his eyes from the ground.” 
Yet few popes have earned so many foes. 

The first w'ere the cardinals who had elected him. As the price of their 
votes, and to protect themselves from such one-man rule as that of Martin, 
they had induced him to sign caprnda—literally, headings—promising them 
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freedom of spctcht guarantees fox their offices, control over half the reve¬ 
nues, and consultation with them on all important aifairs- such ^capitula¬ 
tions’^ set a precedent regularly followed in papal elections throughout the 
Renaissance. Funhennore, Eugenius made powerful enemies of the Co¬ 
lo nna. Beheinng that Martin had transferred too much Church property to 
that family, he ordered restoradon of many parcels, and had Martin's for¬ 
mer secretary tortured ahnost to death to elicit information in the matter. 
The Colonna made war upon the Pope; he defeated them with soldiery 
sent him by Florence and Venice, but in the process he aroused the hostile 
itv of Rome. Meanwhile the Council of BascL called by Martin^ met in the 
first year (1411) of the new pontificate, and proposed again to assert the 
supremacy of the councils over the popes. Eugenius ordered it to dissolve; 
it refused, commanded hkn to appear before it, and sent Milanese troops to 
attack him in Rome. The Colonna seized the chance for revenge; they or¬ 
ganized a rcvoludon in the city, and ser up a republican government 
(1434). Eugenius fled down the Tiber in a small boat pelted by the popu¬ 
lace with arrows, pikes, and stoncs.^^ [ le found refuge in Florence, then in 
Bologna; for nine years he and the Curia were exiles from Rome. 

The majority of the delegates to the Council of Basel were French. They 
aimed, as the bishop of Tours frankly said^ “either to wTest the Apostolic 
Sec from the Italians, or so to despoil it char it will not matter where k 
abides ” The Council therefore assumed one after another the prerogatives 
of the papacy: it issued Indulgences, gtanted dispensations, appointed to 
benefices, and required that annates should be paid to itself and not to the 
pope. Eugenius again ordered its dissolution; it countered by deposing him 
{1439) and naming Amadeus of Savoy as Antipopc Felix V- the 
Schism was renewed. To complete the apparent defeat of Eugenius, 
Charles Vll of France convened at Bourges (r438) an a^cmbly of French 
prelates, princes^ and lawyers, which proclaimed the supremacy of councils 
over popes, and issued the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges: ecclesiastical 
oflicEs were henceforth to be filled through election by the local chapter 
or clergy, but the king might make '^recommendations"; appeals to the 
PapaJ Curia were forbidden except after exhausting all judicial possibilities 
in France; the coUecdon of annates by the pope was prohibited^ This 
Sanction in effect established an independent Gallican Church, and made 
the king its master, A year later a diet at Mainz adopted measures for a 
sirrtilar national church in Germany. iTic Bohemian Church had separated 
itself from the papacy Ln the Hussite revolt; the archbishop of Ptaguc called 
the pope ''the Beast of the Apocalypse.*'** The w-holc edifice of the Roman 
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Church seemed shattered beyond repair; the naiionaltstic Refomiarion 
seemed established a ceatuty before Luther* 

Eaireiiius was rescued by the Turks. As the Ottomans came ever nearer 
to Constantinople, the Byzantines decided that Constantinople was worth 
a Roman Mass, and that a reunion of Greek with Roman Christianity was 
an indispensable prelude to securing military aid from the W^cst. The Em¬ 
peror John VIR sent an embassj' to Martin V (1431) to propose a council 
of hoch churches. The Coundl of Basel despatched envoys to John (1433), 
explaining that the Council was superior In power to the pope* was under 
the protection of the Emperor Sigismund, and would procure money and 
troops for the defense of Constantinople if the Greek Church would deal 
with the Council rather chan mrh die Pope* Eugenius sent his own ein- 
bass\^ offe ring aid on condition that the proposal of union should be kid 
before a new council to be called by him at Ferrara, John decided for 
Eui^nius. The Pope summoned to Ferrara such of the hierarchy as were 
still loyal to him; many leading prekees, including Cesarini and Nicholas of 
Cusa, abandoned Basel for Ferrara^ feeling that the matter of prime im¬ 
portance was [he negotiation with the Gteeks, The Council at Basel lin¬ 
gered on, but vnxh mounring exasperanon and declining prestige. 

The news that Christendom, divided between the Greek and the Roman 
Churches since 10541 was now to be united stirred all Europe. On Feb¬ 
ruary 1438, [he Byzantine Emperor^ the Patriarch Joseph of Constanti¬ 
nople, seventeen Greek metropolitans, and a large number of Greek 
bishops, monks, and scholars, arrived at Venice, still panly a Byzantine 
ciiy. At Ferrara Eugenius received them wdth a pomp that must have meant 
little TO [he ceremonious Greeks* After the opening of the Council various 
conunisiocis were appointed to reconcile the divergences of the two 
Qiurches on the primacy of the pope, the use of unleavened bread, the 
nature of the pains of purgatory, and the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and/or the Son. For eight months the pundits argued these 
points, but could come to no agreement. Meanwhile plague broke out in 
Ferrara; Cosimo de' Medici invited the Council to move to Florence and be 
housed at the expense of himself and his friends; it was so ordered; and some 
would date the Itaban Renaissance from that influx of learned Greeks inro 
Florence {1439)* There It was agreed that die formula acceptable to the 
Greeks—tliat ^hhe Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father through the Son” 
(ex Pmtc per Filuitn procedit)—mc^nt the same as the Roman fommla, 
''proceeds from the Father and the Son’" (ex Patre Filioque pro<:edit)-^ and 
by June 1439 an accord was reached on purgatorial pains* The primacy of 
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rhe pope led to hoi defasres. and the Greek Emperor threatened to break 
up the Council. The conciliatory Archbishop Bessarion of Nicaea con¬ 
trived a compromise that recognized the universal authority of the pope, 
but rtscrv'cd all the exisdng rights and privileges of the Eastern churches. 
The formula was accepted^ and on July 6, 1459, in the great cathedral that 
only three years before had received from Bmnell^co its nia]esuc dome, 
the decree nniring the two Churches was read in Greek by Bessarion and 
in Latin by Cesarini; the two prelates kissed; and all the members of the 
Council, with the Greek Emperor at their head, bent the knee before that 
same Eugenius who had seemed, so recently, the despised and rejected of 
men. 

The joy of Christendom was brief. \A'hen the Greek Emperor and his 
suite returned to Constantinople they were met with insults and ribaldry; 
the clergy and population of the city repudiated the submission to Rome. 
Eugenius kept his part of the bargain; Cardinal Cesarini u'as sent to Hun¬ 
gary' at the head of an army to join the forc« of Ladisks and Hunyadi; 
they were victorious at Nish, entered Sofia in triumph on Christmas Eve of 
!443, and were routed at Varna by .Murad II (1444). The antiunion party 
in Constantinople U'on the upper band, and the Patriarch Gregory, who 
had supported union, fled to Italy. Gregory fought his way back to Sr. 
Sophia, and read the decree of union there in 1451; but from that rime the 
great church was shunned by the people. The antiunion clergy anathema¬ 
tized all adherents of union, refused absolution to those who had attended 
the reading of the decree, and exhorted the sick to die wnthoui the sacra¬ 
ments rather than receive them from a “Uniatc” priest.*' The patriarchs of 
Alexandria, .Antioch, and Jerusalem repudiated the “robber synod" of 
Florence.*® Mohammed II simplified the situation by making Constanti¬ 
nople a Turkish capital (1453), He pve the Christians full freedom of 
worship, and appointed as patriarch Gennadius, a devoted foe of unity. 

Eugenius returned to Rome in 1443, after his legate general. Cardinal 
Virclleschi, had suppressed the chaotic republic and rhe turbulent Colonna 
with a ferocity unequaled by the Vandals or the Goths. 1 ‘he Pope’s stay 
at Florence had acquainted him with the development of humanism and art 
under Cosimo de* Medici, and the Greek scholars w'ho had attended the 
Council of Ferrara and Florence had aroused in him an interest in die 
preservation of the classic manuscripts that the imminent fall of Constanti¬ 
nople might forfeit or destroy. He added to his secretariat Poggio, Flavio 
Biondo, Leonardo Bruni, and other humanists who could negotiate with 
the Greeks in Greek. He brought Fra .Angelico to Rome, and had him 
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paint frescoes in the Chapel of the Sacrament at the VaJcican. Having ad¬ 
mired the bronze gates that Ghiberd had cast for the Florentine Baptistery, 
Eugenius commissioned Filarete to make similar doors for the old church 
of Sc. Peter (i4}3)< It was signiheant—though already it aroused hardly 
any comment—that the sculptor placed upon ilie porrals of the chief church 
in Latin Qiristendom not only Christ and Mary and the Apostles, but Mars 
and Roma, Hero and Leander, Jupiter and Ganymede, even Leda and the 
swan. In the hour of his victory over the Council of Basel Eugenius 
bronght the pagan Renaissance to Rome. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Renaissance Captures Rome 

14^7-92 

L THE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 

W HEN Pope Nicholas V mounted the oldest throne in the world,* 
Rome was hardly a tenth of the Rome that had been enclosed by 
the walls of Aurelian (a.d. 270-5), and was smaller in area and populaTion 
(80,000)^ than V'^enice, Florence, or xMikn. Since the ruin of the major 
aqueducts by the barbarian invasions, the seven hills had been without a 
reliable water supply; some minor aqueducts remained, some springs, man y 
cisterns and wells; but a large proportion of the inhabitants drank the water 
of the Tiber.’ Most of the people lived In the unhealthy plains, subject to 
Inundation from the river and to malarial infection from the neighboring 
swamps. The Capitohne hill w'as now called hloncc Caprino, from the 
goats (cjprj) that nibbled its slopes, Tlte Palatine hill was a rural retreat, 
almost uninhabited; the ancient palaces from which it derived its name were 
dusty quarries. The Borgo V^aticano, or Vatican Town, was a small suburb 
across the river from the central city, and huddled about the decaying 
shrine of St. Peter, Some churches, like Santa jMaria Maggiore or Santa 
Cecilia, were beautiful within but plain without; and no church in Rome 
could compare with the duonio of Florence or Milan, no monastery could 
rival the Certosa di Pavia, no town hall rose to the dignity of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, or the Gastello Sforzesco, or the Palace of the Doges, or even the 
Palazzo Pubblico of Siena. Nearly all the streets were muddy or dusty 
alleys; some were paved with cobblestones; only a few v'ere lit at night; 
they were swept only on evtraordinary occasions like a jubilee, or the 
formal entry of some very important person. 

Tile economic support of the city came partly from pasturage and the 
production of woo], and the cattle that grazed In the environing fields, but 
chiefly from the revenues of the Church. There was little agriculture, and 
only petty trade; industry and commerce had well-nigh disappeared 
through lack of protection from brigand raids. There was almost no mid- 


* Rejetting u jegend tin: alleged ffiundation of the Japanese ktiprriaj dynasty in 660 bjc. 
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die class—only nobles, ecclesiastics, and commoners. The nobles, who 
oviTied nearly’ aU the land that had not fallen to the Church, exploited their 
peasantry without Christian compnnedan or hindrance. They suppressed 
revolt, and waged their feuds, with strong-arm rufSans kept in their 

employ and trained to beat or kill. The great families—above aL the Co- 
loQiia and the Orsini-seized tombs, baths, theaters, and other structures in 
or near Rome and turned them into private fortresses; and their rural castles 
w’ere designed for w'ar. The nobles were usual hostile to the popes, or 
strove to name and govern them. Time and again they created such dis¬ 
order that the popes fled; Kus 11 prayed that any other city might be h^ 
capital.^ WTien Sixtus IV and Alexander VI warred against such men it 
was in a forgivable effort to win some security for the Papal See, 

Normally the ecclesiastics ruled Rome, for they had the Church’s varied 
revenue to spend. The inhabitants were dependent upon that influx of 
gold from a dozen countries, upon the cmplojTnent it enabled churchmen 
CO provide, and upon the charity that it allowed the popes to dispense. The 
people of Rome could not be enthusiastic about any refonn of the Church 
that would lasen that golden flow. Precluded from rebellion, they sub¬ 
stituted for it a sharpness of satire unequaled elsewhere in Europe. A statue 
in the Piazza Navona, probably a Hellenistic Hercules, was renamed Par- 
perhaps from a nearby tailor—and became the bulletin board of the 
brest squibs, usually in the form of Latin or Italian epigrams, and often 
against the reigning pope. The Romans were religious, at least on occasion; 
they crowded to receive the papal blessing, and w’ere proud to imitate am¬ 
bassadors by kissing the papal feet; but when Sktus IV, suffering from 
gout, failed to appear for a scheduled benediction they cursed him with 
Roman virulence. Moreover, since Eugenius IV had abrogated the Roman 
Republic, the popes were the secular nilere of Rome, and received the con¬ 
tumely usually awarded to governments. It was the misfortune of the 
papacy to be seated amid the most lawless population in Italy. 

The popes felt themselves thoroughly jusdlicd in claiming a degree and 
area of temporal power. .% the heads of an international organizadon they 
could not afford to be the captives of any one state, as they had been in 
effect in Avignon; so trammeled, they could hardly serv'e all peoples im¬ 
partially, much less realize their majesdc dream of being the spiritual gov¬ 
ernors of every government. Though the “Donadon of ConstantinE” was a 
palpable forgery (as Nicholas admitted by hiring Valla), the donation of 
central Italy to the papacy by Pepin (755), confirmed by Charlemagne 
(773)' historical fact. The popes had coined their own money at 
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least ^ far back as ySz / and for cedtuiies no one had questioned their right. 
The tiniiicarion of local powers, feudal or martial, in a central government 
was taking place in the Papal States as in the other nations of Europe. If 
the popes from Nicholas V to Cletnent VII ruled their states as absolute 
monarchs they were foUotving the fashion of the and they could 

with reason complain when refomters like Chancellor Gerson of the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris proposed democracy in the Church but deprecated it in the 
state. Neither state nor Church was ready for democracy at a rime when 
printing had not yet begun or spread. Nicholas V became pope seven years 
before Gutenberg printed his Bible* tltirry years before printing reached 
Rome, forty-eight years before the first publication of Aldus iManutius. 
Democracy is a luxury of disseminated intelligence, security, and peace. 

The secular rule of the popes directly applied to what antiquity had 
called Latium (now Lazio), a small province lying between Tuscany, 
Umbria, the Kingdom of Naples, and the Tyrrhenian Sea, Beyond this 
they claimed also Umbria, the Marches, and the Romagtm (the ancient Ro¬ 
mania). These four regions together made a broad belt across central Italy 
from sea to sea; they contained some twenty-six cities, which the popes, 
when they could, ruled by vicars, or divided among provincial governors. 
Furthermore, Sicily and rhe whole Kingdom of Naples were claimed as 
pajjal hefs on the basis of an agreement between Pope Innocent 111 and 
Frederick II; and the payment of an annual feudal fee by these states to the 
pajMcy became a major source of quarrels between the Regno and the 
popes. Finally the Countess Matilda had bequeathed to the popes (1107), 
as her feudal domain, practically all of Tuscany, including Florence, Lucca, 
Pisroia, Pisa, Siena, and Arezzo; over all these the popes claimed the rights 
of a feudal sovereign, but were rarely able to give effect to their claim. 

Harassed by internal corruption, military and fiscal incomptence, and 
the confusion of European with Tr ahan politics, and of ecclesiastical with 
secular affairs, the papacy struggled through centuries to preserve iLs tra¬ 
ditional territories from mtcmal usurpation by condotderij and from ex¬ 
ternal encroachment by other Italian states; so Milan repeatedly tried to 
appropriate Bologtta, \'^enice seized Ravenna and sought to absorb Ferrara, 
and Naples stretched tentative tentacles into Larium. To meet these attacks 
the poj>es seldom depended on their Hnle army of metcenaries, but played 
the covetous states one against another in a balance-of-powcr policy, striv¬ 
ing to keep any one of them from growing strong enough to sw^allow papal 
terrain. Machiavellj and Guicciardini rightly traced the disunion of Italy 
in parr to this policy of the popes; and the popes rightly pursued it as their 
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only means of sustaining their politicaS and spiritiud mdependence through 
their temporal power. 

As political i^ers the popes felt compelled to adopt the same methods as 
their secular compeers. They distnbuced—sometimes they Mid—offices or 
benefices to iiffiuential persons, even to minors, to pay political debts, or to 
advance polidcal purposes, or to reward or support men of letters or arises. 
They arranged marriages for their relatives into politically poweful fami¬ 
lies The\-used armies like Julius II, or the diplomacy of deceit like Leo X.* 
They put up mth-sometimes profited from-a degree of bureaucranc ve¬ 
nality probably no greater than that which prevailed in most govemniencs 
of the time. The laws of the Papal States were as severe as those of others; 
thieves and counterfeiters were hanged by papal vicars as a more or less 
bitter necessity' of gov'cmment. Most of the popes lived as simply as the 
supposedly requisite display of official ceremony would permit; the worst 
tales we read of them were legends set afloat by irresponsibk satirists like 
Bemi, or disappointed place hunters like Arctino, or the Roman agents 
e.g., Infessura—of powers in violent or diplomatic conflict with the papacy. 
As for the cardinals who administered the ecclesiastical and political aflaiis 
of the Church, they thought of themselves as senators of a wedthy stare, 
and lived accordingly; many of them built palaces, many patronffied letters 
or arts, some mdulged theAiselves with mistresses; they genially accepted 
the easy moral code of their reckless dme. 

As a'spiritual pow'er the Renaissance popes faced the problem of recon¬ 
ciling humanism with Christianity. Humanism was half pagan, and the 
Church had once set herself to destroy pi^nism root and branch, creed 
and art. She had encouraged or countenanced the demolition of pagan 
temples and statuary; the cathedral of Orvicto, for example, had only re¬ 
cently been built with marbles taken partly from Carrara, partly from 
Roman ruins; a papal legate had sold marble blocks from the Colosseum 
to be burned for lbne;‘ as late as 1461 the Palazzo Venezia had been 
begun with further spoliation of that Flavian Amphitheater; Nicholas 
himself, in his architectural enthusiasm, used tis'enty-five hundred cart¬ 
loads of marble and travertine from the Colosseum, the Circus Maximus, 
and other ancient structures to rebuild the churches and palaces of Ronie.^ 
To reverse that attitude, to preserve and collect and cherish the remainmg 
art and classics of Rome and Greece, required a revolution in ecclesiastical 
thought. The prestige of humanism was already 50 high, the impetus of 
the ncopagan movement was so strong, her own leaders were so deeply 
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dnped with it, that the Church had to find place for these developments 
in the Christian life, or risk losing the intdlectual classes of Italy, perhaps 
later of Europe. Under Nicholas V she opened her arms to humanism, 
placed hctsclf bravely and generously on die side, at the head, of the new 
iiferarure and art. And for an exhilarating century (1447-153+) 
to the mind of Italy such ample fitedom—incredibilis UberittSj said Filelfo* 
—and CO the art of Italy such discrimiciating patronage, opportunity, and 
stimulus that Rome became the center of the Renaissance, and enjoyed one 
of the most brilliant epochs In the history of mankrad. 

n. KICHOLAS v: 1447-55 

Raised in poverty at Sarzana, Tomniaso Paretitucelli somehow found 
means to attend the University of Bologna for six years. When his funds 
ran out he went to Florence and served as tutor in the homes of Rlnaldo 
degli Albizzi and Palla de’ Strozzi. His purse replenished, he returned to Bo¬ 
logna, continued his studies, and received at twenty^two the doctorate in 
theology, Niccolo degli Albergati, Archbishop of Bologna, made him 
controller of the archie piscopal household, and took him to Florence to 
attend Eugenius IV' in the Pope’s long exile there. In these Florentine years 
the priest became a humanist without ceasing to be a Christian. He de¬ 
veloped a warm friendship 'with Bruni, Marsuppin), Manetti, Aurispa, and 
Poggio, and joined their literary gatherings; soon Thomas of Sarzana, as 
the humanists called him, was afiaine with their passion for classical an-^ 
tiquity. He spent ahnost all his income on books, borrowed money to buy 
costly manuscripts, and expressed the hope that some day his funds would 
sufitcc to gather into one libtary all the great books in the world; in that 
ambition the Vadcan Library had its origm.** Coamo engaged hiiii to cata¬ 
logue the Aiarcian LibrarA% and Tommaso was happy among the manu¬ 
scripts. He could hardly know that he W'as preparing himself to be the 
first Renaissance pope. 

For twenty years he served Albergati in Florence and Bologna. W hen 
the Archbishop died (1443) Eugenius appointed Parentucelli to succeed 
him; and three years later the Pope, inipressed by his learning. Ills piet^% and 
his administrative ability, made him a cardinal. Another year passed; Eu- 
genius passed aw'ay; and the cardinals, deadlocked between the Oisini and 
Cuionna facrions, raised Parentucelli to the papacy, “Who would have 
thought,” he exclaimed to Vespasiano da Bisticci, ‘'that a poor bell ringer of 
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a priesr would be made pope, to the confusion of the proud?”'" The hu¬ 
manists of Italy rejoiced, and one of rhem» Friince&co Barbaro, proclaimed 
that Plata's vision had come tniei a philosopher had become king. 

Nicholas as he now edlcd himself^ had three aims: to be a good popCj 
to rebuild Ronie, and to restore classical hterature, learning., and art- He 
conducted his high office with modescy and competence^ gave audience at 
almost any hour of tlie day^ and managed to get along amicably with both 
Germany and France. The Antipope Felix Vj. realbing that Nicholas would 
soon win all Ladn Ciirtstendom to his allegiance, resigned his pretensions 
and was gracefully forgiven; the rebellious but disintegrating Council of 
Basel moved to Lausanne and dissolved {1+19); the conciliar niovenient 
was ended, the Papal Schism was healed. Demands for reform of the 
Church sdll came from beyond die Alp; Nicholas felt iiicapjble of achiev¬ 
ing that reform in the face of ail the ofRce-holders w]io would lose by it; 
instead he hoped that the Church wroiild regain, as the leader in the revival 
of learning, the prestige that she had lost at Avignon and in the Schism, 
Not that lib support of scholarship was motivated by political ends; it was 
a sincere, almost an amorous passion. He had made arduous trip over the 
Alps in search of manuscripis; it was he who had unearthed at Basel the 
works of TertuUinn. 

Now% dowered with the revenues of the papaevt he sent agents to Athens, 
Constantinople* and divers ciries in Germany and England to seek and buy 
or copy Greek or Latin manuscripts, pagan or Christian; he installed a large 
corps of copyists and editors in the Vatican5 he called almost every promi¬ 
nent humanist in Italy to Rome, ”All the scholars in the world/* wrote 
V^espasiano in fond exaggeration, “came to Rome in the rime of Pope 
Nicholas, partly of their ow^ri accord, paniy at his request-”^ Ele re¬ 
warded their work with the liberality of a caliph thrilled by music or 
poetT)\ The subdued Lorenzo V^alla received jtxi ducats ($11^500?) for 
putting Thucydides into Ladn dress; Guarino da Verona received 151x1 
ducats for translating Strabo; Niccolo Perocti 500 for Polybius; Poggio w^as 
put to transkdng Diodorus Siculus; Thcodorus Gaza was lured from 
Ferrara to make a new' transbtion of Aristotle; Filelfo was offered a house 
in Rome, an estate in the country^ and jo^oo ducats to render into Latin 
the and the Odysiey; the Pope*s death, however, prevented the execu¬ 
tion of this Elomtrk enterprise. These rewards were so great that some 
scholars—mfraii/e hesitated to accept them; the Pope overcame their 

scruples by playfuhy warning them: '"Don’t refuse; you may not find an¬ 
other Nicholas.”^ WTen an epidemic drove him from Rome to Fabriano 
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he took his translators and copyists with him, lest any of them should 
succumb to the plaguc.“ Meanwhile he did not neglect what might be 
called the Christian classics. He offered five thousand ducats to anyone 
who would bring him the Gospel of St, Matthew in the original tongue. 
He engaged Gianozzo Manetti and George of Trebizond to translate Cyril. 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Grcgor>' of Nyssa, and other pactological litera¬ 
ture; he commissioned Manetti and aides to make a new version of the Bible 
from the original Hebrew and Greek; this, too, was frustrated by his death. 
These Latin translations were hurried and imperfect, but they for the firsr 
time opened Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Ap- 
pian, Philo, and Theophrastus to students who could not read Greek, Re¬ 
ferring to these Translations. Filelfo wrote: ^‘Greece has not perished, but 
lias migrated to Italy—"which in former days was called Greater Greccc,”“ 
Manetti, with greater gratitude than accuracy, calculated that more Greek 
authors were translated during the eight years of Nicholas’ pontificate than 
in all the preceding five centuries.“ 

Nicholas loved the appearance and form as svell as the contents of books; 
himself a calligraphisr, he had his translations w^ritten carefully upon parch- 
nient by e.'tpen scribes; the leaves were bound in crimson velvet, secured 
by silver clasps. As the number of his books mounted—finally to 834 Latin 
and 352 Greek manuscripts—and these were added to presrous papal collec¬ 
tions, the problem arose of housing the five thousand volumes—the largest 
store of books in Christendom—in such a way thar their complete transmis¬ 
sion to posterity might be assured. The construction of a N’acican Library 
was one of Nicholas’ deimest dreams. 

He wa.s a builder as well as a scholar, and from the outset of his pontifi¬ 
cate he had resolved to make Rome worthy of leading the world. A jubilee 
year was at hsuid in 1450; a hundred thousand visitors were e.vpccted; they 
must not find Rome a shabby ruin; the prestige of the Church and the 
papaej' retjuired that the citadel of Christianity should confront pilgrims 
with “noble edifices combining taste and beauty w’ith noble proportions,” 
which “would immensely conduce to the exaltation of the chair of St. 
Peter”; so Nicholas, on his deathbed, apologetically explained his aim. He 
restored the walls and gates of the city, repaired the .Acqua Verginc aque¬ 
duct, and had an artist construct an ornamental fountain at its mouth. He 
engaged Leon Battista Alberti to design palaces, public squares, and spacious 
avenues shielded from sun and rain by arcaded porticoes. He had many 
streets paved, many bridges renewed, ihe Castle of Sant’ Angelo repaired. 
He lent money to prominent citizens to help them build palaces that would 
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be an ornament to Rome. At his bidding fiemardo Rossellino renovated 
Santa Maria Maggiore, San Giovanni Latcrano, San Paolo and San Lorenzo 
fuori le Jinir ^—outside the walls—and the forty churches that Gregorj'’ I 
had designated as stations of the cross.^* He made majestic plans for a new 
Vatican Palace that, with its gardens, would cover all the V’^atican bill, and 
would house the pope and his staff, the cardinals, and the administrative 
offices of the Curia; he lived to complete his own chambers (Later occupied 
by Alexander VI and called the Appartamento Borgia), the library {now 
tiie Pinacoieca \'aticana), and the rooms or rfatiCe later decorated by 
Raphael He brought Benedetto Bonfigli from Perugia, and Andrea del 
Castagno from Florence, to paint frescoes—now lost—on the atican walls; 
and he persuaded the aging Fra Angelico to return to Rome and paint In 
the Pope’s o’hti chapel the stories of St. Stephen and St. Laurence. He 
planned to tear dorvm the old and crumbling basibca of Sc. Peter, and raise 
over the Apostle’s tomb the most imposing church in the world; it was left 
for Julius li to take up this audacious aim. 

All this, he hoped, could be financed from the proceeds of the jubilee. 
Nicholas announced this as a celebration of the restored peace and unity 
of the Church, and the sentiment went well with the peoples of Europe. 
The migration of pilgrims from every quarter of Latin Christendom was 
of unprecedented magnitude; eyewitnesses compared it to the movement 
of myriads of ants. Tlie crowding in Rome was so extreme that the Pope 
limited to five, then three, then two days the ma.ximum length of any visi¬ 
tor’s stay. On one occasion two hundred persons were killed in a crusli 
that swept many into the Tiber; Nicholas thereafter tore dow houses to 
widen the approaches to St. Peter's. As the pilgrims brought rich offerings, 
the financial retums from the jubilee exceeded even the Pope’s expecta¬ 
tions, and covered the expense of his new huildinp and his outlay for 
scholars and manuscripts,^’ The other cidcs of Italy suffered a shortage of 
money because—a Perugian complained—*it all flowed into Rome”; but in 
Rome the innkeepers, moneychangers, and tradesmen profited hugely, and 
Nicholas was able to deposit 100,000 floidns 1,500,000?) in the bank of 
the Medici alone.’* The countries beyond the Alps rumbled W'ith dis¬ 
content at the efflux of gold into Italy. 

Even in Rome some disaffecdon troubled the new prosperity. Nicholas’ 
government of the city was enlightened and just from his point of view, 
and he had made a concession to republican hopes by nominating four 
citizens who were to appoint all municipal officials and control all taxes 
levied in the city. But the senators and nobles whose class had ruled Rome 
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diiiijig the Avignon papacy and the Schism fretted under the papal govern- 
menc* and ihe populace resented the transformadon of the Vatican into a 
palace fortress secure against such assaults as had driven Eugenius from 
Rome, The republican ideas preached by Arnold of Brescia and Cola di 
Rienzo still agitated many minds. In the year of Nichoks’ accession a 
leading burgher, Stefano Porcaro, made a fiery speech demanding the res¬ 
toration of self-government. Nicholas sent him into comfortable exile as 
podesta of Anagni, but Porcaro found his way back to the capital, and 
raised the cry of liberty before an excited carnival crowd. Nicholas ban¬ 
ished him to Bologna, but left him full freedom except for the necessity of 
daily showing lihrisclf to the papal legate there. Nevertheless the undis- 
courageable Stefano managed, from Bologna, to organize a complicated 
plot among three hundred of his followers in RomCn On the feast of the 
Epiphany, while the Pope and the cardinals were at Mass in St. Peter’s^ an 
attack was to be made on the Vatican, its treasury was to be seized to 
provide funds for esrablhhing a republic, and Nicholas himself was to be 
taken prisoner/'* Porcaro secretly left Bologna (December z 6 ^ ^ 45^)1 and 
joined the conspirators on the eve of the planned attack. But his absence 
from Bologna was noted, and a courier brought W'aming to the \'atican. 
Stefano was traced, found, and invpnsoned, and on Januat)' 9 he W'us 
beheaded in Sant’ Angelo, The republicans denounced the execution as 
murder, the humanists condemned the plot as monstrous infidelity ro a 
benevolent pope. 

Nicholas w'as shaken and changed by the discovery that a large section 
of the citizeniy’' looked upon him as a despot, however benevolent. Har¬ 
rowed with suspicion, embittered by rcsenmient^ tortured by gom^ he aged 
rapidly. When news came to him that the l urks had entered Constanti¬ 
nople over the corpses of *^0,000 Christians, and had turned St, Sophia into 
a mosque (1453), ail the glory^ of his pontificate seemed a fitful vanitJ^ He 
appealed co the European powers to join in a crusade to recapture the fallen 
citadel of Eastern Christianitj'; he called for a tenth of all the revenue of 
Western Europe to finance the effort^ and pledged a tenth of papal, Cuiial, 
and other ccclesiastica] revenues; and all between Christian nations was 
to cease on pain of excommunication. Europe hardly listened. People com¬ 
plained that money raised by previous popes for crusades had been used 
for other purposes; Venice preferred a commercial entente with the Turks; 
Milan took advantage of Venetian difficulties by retaking Brescia; Florence 
looked with satisfaction on Venice^ loss of Eastern cradc.“ Nicholas 
bowed to reality, and the lust of life cooled in his veins. Worn out mth 
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futile diplomacy, and punished for the sins of hk predecessors, he died in 
1455, at the age of fifty-eight. 

He had restored peace within the Church, he had restored order and 
splendor to Rome, he had founded the greatest of libraries, he had recon¬ 
ciled the Church and the Renaissance. He had kept hk hands free from 
w'ar, had avoided nepodsm, had struggled to turn Italy fiont suicidal strife. 
Amid unprecedented revenues he himself had led a simple life, loving the 
Church and hk books, and extravagant only in hk gifis. A grieving chroni¬ 
cler expr^sed the feeling of Italy when he described the scholar Pope as 
“uTse, just, benevolent, gracious, peaceable, alfecrionare, charitable, humble 
.,. endowed with every virtue.”** It was the verdict of love, and Porcaro 
might have demurred; but we may let k stand. 

lu. CALESTUS m: 1455-8 

The disunion of Italy determined die papal election chat followed; the 
factions, unable to agree on an Italian, chose a Spanish cardinal. Alfonso 
Borgia, who took the name of Calixtus 111 . He was already seventy-seven; 
he could he depended upon todic soon, and allow the cardinals another and 
perhaps more profitable choice. A specialist in canon law and diplomacy, he 
had a legalistic mind, and cared little for the classical scholarship that had 
enamored Nicholas. The humanists, who had no indigenous root in Rome, 
languished during his pontificate, except that V^alla, now quite reformed, 
was still a papal secretary. 

Calknis was a good man, who loved his rektiveis. Ten months after his 
coronation he raised to the cardinalate two of his nephews—Luk Juan de 
Mila and Rodrigo Borgia—and Don Jayme of Portugal, respectively twenty- 
five, twenty-four, and twenty-three years of age, Rodrigo (the future 
Alexander VI) had the additional handicap of being carelessly candid about 
his mistresses; however, Cahxtus gave him (1457) the most lucrative post 
at tile papal court—that of vice-chancellor; in the same year he niade him 
also commander in chief of the papal troops. So began, or grew, the nepo¬ 
tism by which pope after pope gave church offices to hk nephews or other 
relatives, who w^ere sometimes his sons. To the anger of the Italians, Cafix- 
tns surrounded himself with men of his own country; Rome was now ruled 
by Car alans. The Pope had reasons: he was a foreigner in Rome; the nobles 
and republicans \vere plotting against him; he wkhed ro have near him men 
whom he knew, and vvho would protect him from intrigue W'hilc he at¬ 
tended CO his prime incerest'-a crusade. Moreover, the Pope was resolved 
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TO have friends in a College of Cardinals perpecually stnjggling to make the 
papacy a constitutional as well as an elective monarchy, suh|ect in all its 
decisions to the cardinals as a ^natc or privy counciL The pop^ opposed 
and overcame this movement precisely as the kings fought and defeated the 
nobles. In each case absolute monarchy w^on; but perhaps the replacement 
of a local \rith a mcional economy^ and the growth of international relations 
in ^ope and complexity, rerjuiredf for the thue, a centralization of leader¬ 
ship and authority.^ 

Calixtus wore out his kst ener^es in a vain arrempt to srir Europe to 
lesist the Turks. When he died Rome celebrated the end of its rule by 
''barbarians,” When Cardinal Piccoloinim w as named his successor Rome 
rejoiced as it had not rejoiced over any pope during the last two hundred 
years. 


rv'- PIUS ii: 145 3^64 

Enea Silvio de' Piccolomini began his career in 1405 in the town of 
Corsignano, near Siena, of poor parents with a noble pedigree. The 
Universiw of Siena caught him it was not to his tastCt f^t he loved 
literature, but it 6fav='e keenness and order to his tnindp and prepared him 
for the tasks of administratioii and diplomacy» At Florence he studied the 
humanities under Filelfo, and from that time he remained a humanist. At 
twcniy-scvcn he was engaged as secretarj'^ by Cardinal Capranica-i whom 
he accompanied to The Council of SaseL There he fell in wdth a group 
hostile to Eugenius l\^ for many years thereafter he defended the conciliar 
movement :igainst the papal power; for a time he ser^^ed as secretary to the 
Antipope Felix V. Perceiving that he had hitched his wagon to a falling 
star, he coasted a bishop to introduce him to the limperor Frederick III. 
Soon he received a post in the royal chancery, and in j 441 he accompanied 
Frederick to Austria^ For a while he remained irioored. 

lu those formative years he seemed quite formless—merely 3 clever 
climber who had no sturdy principles, no goal but succea;. He passed from 
cause to cause without losing his heartp and from woman to woman with a 
gay inconstancy that seemed to hun—and to most of his contemporaoes 
—the proper training for the obligarions of matrimony- He wrote for 3 
friend a love letter designed to melt the obstinacy of a girl who preferred 
marriage to fornication.^ Of his several iUegitimate children he sent one 
to his father, asking him to rear it, and confessing rime he was “neither 
holier than Da%nd nor wiser than Solomon”;'^ the young devil could quote 
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Scripture to his purpose. He wrote a novel in the manner of Boccaccio; it 
was translated mto almost every European tong^ue, and plagued him in the 
days of his sanctity. Thougli his further advancement seemed to require 
taking holy orders, he shrank from the step because, like Augustine, he 
doubted his capacity for continence.** He wrote against the celibacy of the 
clergy,*= 

Amid these iniidelltie:*; he retnained faithful to letters. That same sensi- 
civitj-^ to beauty which had corrupted his morals enamored him of nature, 
delighted him with travel and formed his style until he had made htniself 
one of the most engaging writers and eloquent orators of the fifteenth 
ccoTUiy, ITc wrote, nearly always in Latin, in nearly every spedes of 
composition—fiction, poetry, epigrams, dialogueSi essays, hiscoiieis, travel 
sketches, geography, commentaries, memoirs, a comedy; and alwu)^ with 
a verve and grace that rivaled Petrarch's liveliest prose* He could phrase 
a State paper, prepare or improvise an address, with persuasive subtlety and 
captivating fluency; it is characteristic of the age that Aeneas Sylvius, be- 
ginnirig almost from nothing, raised himself to the papacy on the point of 
his pen. His verses had no enduring depth or worth, hut rhey were smooth 
enough to get him the poet's crown from the hand of the complaisant 
Frederick ill (144^). His essays had a lighthearted charm that glossed 
over rheir author^s lack of conviction or principle. He could pass from 
a discourse on “The Aliserlcs of Court Life” ("as rivers flow to the sea, so 
vices flow to courcs^^”)^ to a treatise "On the Naimre and Care of Horses/^ 
It was another agn of the times that his long^ letter on education-^addressed 
to King Ladislas of Bohemia but intended for publication—quoted, wiili 
one exception only pagan authors and instances, stressed the glory of 
humanistic studies, and urged the King to fit tus sons for the hardships 
and responsibilities of war; "serious matters arc settled not by kws but 
by arms.”^ His travel notes arc the best of their kind in Renaissance litera¬ 
ture. He described with avid interest not only cities and rural scenes, but 
industries^ products, political conditions^ consticurions, manners* and mor¬ 
als; and not since Petrarch had any Italian written so fondly well of the 
cGuntrysidc- He was the only ItalUn in centuries who loved Germany; he 
had a good word for the boisterous burghets who filled the air wizh song 
and themselves with beer instead of murdering one another in ihe streets. 
He called himself ViTri^ videndi cupiduTj eager to see a variety of things ” 
and one of his frequent sajnngs was: “A miser is never satisfied i^hth his 
money, nor a wise man with his knowledge/*™ Turning his facile plume to 
historyt he composed short biographies of illustrious contemporaries {De 
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vim clisris)^ a life of FFedeHck HI. an account of the Hussite wars, and an 
outline of universal history. He planned a larger Univer^^I History md 
Geography^ continued to work on it during his pontificatet and completed 
the section on Asia, which Columbus read with interest.** As pope he com¬ 
posed, from day to day, Conrmentimi or memoirSt giving the history of his 
reign to his final illness. "He read and dictated rili midnight as he lay in 
bed,*^ says his contemporary Pktma, "'nor did he sleep above five or sis 
hours.''"^ He apologized for giving papal time to literary composition: 
“Our time has not been taken from our dudes; we have given to writing 
the hours due to sleep; we have robbed our old age of its rest that we might 
hand down to posterity all ihar know to be memorable/^* 

In 1445 the Emperor sent Aeneas Sylvius as envoy to the Pope. He, w'ho 
had a hundred times WTitten against Hugenius;, made his apologies so elo¬ 
quently that the kindly pontiff readily forgave him; and from that day the 
soul of Aeneas belonged to Eugenius. He became a priest (1446), and at 
forty-one reconciled himself to chasrity; henceforth he bved an exemplary 
life. He kept Frederick loyal to the papacy, and by sMUfnl-^somcrimes 
devious—diplomacy restored the allegiance of the German electors and 
prelates to the Apostolic See. His visits to Rome and Siena reawakened 
his love of Italy; gradually he Icxisened his ties with Frederick^ and attached 
himself (1455) to the papal court. He had always wanted to be back in 
the excitement and pnUiics of his native land; in Rome he would be at the 
very center of things; who could say but in the tumult and shuffle of events 
he might nor become pope? In 1449 he was made bishop of Siena; in 1456 
he became Cardinal PicculomiiU. 

^Mtcn the time came to choose a successor to CaJixrus, the Italians in 
the conclave, to prevent the election of the French Cardinal d'Estoutevillc, 
gave their votes to Piccolomini The Italian cardinals were resolved to 
keep the papacy and the Saered College Italian, not only for their personal 
reasons but through fear that a non-kalian pope might again disrupt 
Christendom by favoring his own country or taking the papacy from Italy. 
No one held against Aeneas the sins of his youth; the merry Cardinal 
Rodrigo Borgia cast a decisive vote for him; the majority felt chat Cardinal 
Piccolomini, though so recently capped in red, had the qualificarions of a 
man of wide experience, a successful diplomat w^ell posted on troublesome 
Germany, and a scholar w^hosc learning w'onld hei^ten the luster of the 
papacy. 

He was now fifty-three, and his adventurous life had taken such toll of 
his health that he seemed already an old man. On a voyage from Holland 
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to Scotland ((455) he had encountered frighTefibgly rough seas—taking 
twelve days from Sluys to Dunbar—and had vowed, if saved, to walk Imic- 
foot to the nearest shrine of the Virgin. This proved to be at Whitekirk, 
ten miles away. E tc kept his vow, walked the full distance with bare feet 
on snow and ice, contracted gout, and suffered severely from it all the rest 
of his life. By 1458 he had stone in the kidneys, and a chronic cough. His 
eyes w'ere sunken, hk face palcj at times, says Platitia, “nobody could tell 
that he was alive but by his voice.*'® As pope he lived simply and frugally; 
his household expenses in the Vatican were the lowest on record. When 
his duties allowed he retired to a rural suburb, vrhere “he entertained him¬ 
self not like a pope but as an honest humble rustic";^* sometimes he held 
consistories, or received ambassadors, under shady trees, or amid an olive 
grove, or by a cooling spring or stream. He called himself—punning on his 
name—jilvarrmr amator, lover of woods. 

As pope he took his name from Virgil’s recurrent phrase, pins Aeneas. 
If wc mav w-ith custom moderately mistranslate the adjective, he lived up 
to it: he was pious, faithful to his dudes, benevolent and indulgent, temper¬ 
ate and mild, and won the affection of even the cynics of Rome. He had 
outgrown the sensualism of his youth, and wras morally a model pope. He 
made no attempt to conceal his early amours, or his propaganda for the 
councils against the papacy, but he issued a Bull of Retraction (1463) 
humbly asking God and the Church to forgive his errors and sins. The 
humanists who had expected kthsh patronage from a humanist pope were 
disappointed to find that while he enjoyed their company, and gave several 
of them places in the Curia, he dispensed no luscious fees but conserved the 
papal funds for a crusade against the Turks. He continued, in his leisure 
moments, to be a humanist: he studied the ancient ruins carefully, and for¬ 
bade their funher demolition; he amnestied the people of Arpino because 
Cicero had been bom there; he commissioned a new translation of Homer, 
and employed Pladna and Biondo in his sectetariat. He brought .Mine da 
Fiesole to carve, and Filippino Lippi to palm, in the churches of Rome. He 
indulged his vanity by building, from d^gns by Bernardo RusseUino, a 
cathedral and Piccolomini palace in his native Corsignano, w'hich he te¬ 
nanted Pien/a after hhnself. He had the poor noble's pride of ancestry, and 
was TOO loyal to his friends and relatives for the good of the Church; the 
Vatican became a Piccolomini hive. 

Two admirable scholars graced his pontiheate. Flavio Biondo, a papal 
secretarv since Nicholas \^, was a symbol of the Christian Renaissance: he 
loved antiquity and spent half his life describing its history and relics, but 
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he never ceased to be a devout, orthodox, and practising Christian. Pius 
valued him as ^ide and friend, and profited from his company on tours 
of the Roman remains^ for Bsondo had written an encyclopedia in three 
parts— histauTata, Roma triumphans, and Italia i/hwrraw—recording 
the topography, history, institutions, laws, religion, manners, and arts of 
ancient Italy. Greater still was his Hiftorizrtm ab hiclhiatione Rotnanomm, 
an immense Decline and Fall of the Rjoman Empire from 476 to t s50-the 
first critical history of the Middle Ages. Biorido was no stylist, but he was 
a discriminating historianj through his work the legends diac Italian cities 
had cherished of their Trojan or like fancied origins died aw^ay. The un¬ 
dertaking was too ambitious even for Biondo’s seventy-five years; it was 
unfinished at his death (1463); bur it set to later historians an example of 
conscientious scholarship. 

John Cardinal Bessarion was a lining vehicle of the Greek culture that 
W'as entering Italy. Born at TrebKond, he received at Constanrinople a 
thorough schooling in Greek poetry, oratory, and philosophy; he continued 
his Studies under the famous PJatonist Gemisrus Plctho at Alistra. Coming 
to the Council of Florence as Archbishop of Nicaea, he took a leading part 
in the reunion of Greek and Latin Christianity; retuming to Constantinople 
he and other “Uniates" were repudiated by the lower clergy and the peo¬ 
ple. Pope Eugenius made him a cardinal O439)' “d Bessarion moved to 
Italy, bringing w'ith him a rich collection of Greek manuscripts. At Rome 
his house became a salon of humanists; Poggio, Valla, and Platina were 
among his closest friends; Valla called him latmorutn graechsiimtf, graeco- 
ntm latramhnus^xht most learned Hellenist among the Latins, the most 
accomplished Latinist among the Greeks.** He spent nearly all his income 
in purchasing manuscripts or having them copied. He himself made a new 
translation of .Aristode’s Metaphysics; but as a disciple of Gentistus he 
favored Plato, and led the Platonic camp in a hot controversy that raged 
at the time between Platon iscs and Aristotelians. Plato won that campaign, 
and the long rule of Aristotle over W^estem philosophy came to an end. 
When Nicholas V appointed Bessarion legate at Bologna, to govern the 
Romagna and the Marches, Bessarion acquitted himself so tvell that Nicho¬ 
las called hun “angel of peace.” For Pius II he undertook difficulr diplo¬ 
matic missions in a Germany again seething with revolt against the Roman 
Church. Toward the end of his life he bequeathed his librarj-' to Venice, 
where it now forms a precious part of the BihUoteca Marciana. In 1471 he 
narrowly missed election to the papacy. He died a year later, honored 
throughout the world of scholarship. 
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His missions 10 Germany failed, partly because the efforts of Pius II to 
refoim the Church were frustrated, and partly because a new attempt to 
levy a tithe for a crusade revived transalpine antipathy to Rome. At the 
outset of his pontificate Pius appointed a committee of high prelates to 
formulate a program of reform. He accepted a plan submitted by Nicholas 
of Cusa, and embodied it in a papal bull. But he found that no one in Rome 
wanted reform; almost every second dignitary there profited from one or 
another immemorial abuse; apathy and passive resistanee defeated Pius; and 
meanw^hile his difficulties wiffi Germany, Bohemia, and France used up his 
energy, and the crusade that he planned absorbed his devotion and cried for 
funds. He had to content himself with reproving cardinals for licendous 
lives, and with sporadic improvements of monastic discipline. In 1463 he 
addressed a final appeal to the cardinals; 


People say that we live for pleasure, accumulate wealth, bear our¬ 
selves arrogantly, ride on fat mules and handsome palfreys, trail the 
fringes of our cloaks after us, and show round plump faces beneath 
the red hat and the white hood, keep hounds for the chase, spend 
much on actors and prasites, and noihing in defense of the Faith. 
And there is some truth in their words: many among tlic cardinals 
and other officials of our court do lead this kind of life. If the truth 
be confessed, the lumiiy and pomp at our court is too grcaL And 
this is why wc are so detested by the people that they will not listen 
to us, even when we say wliat is fust and reasonable. TATiat da you 
think is to be done in such a shameful state of things? . ,. We must 
inquire by what means our predecessois wtm authority and con¬ 
sideration for the Church..,, Wc must maintain that authorit)- by 
the same means. Temperance, chasdey. innocence, zeal for the Faith 
, , ■ contempt of earth, the desire for maityrdum have e-itaited the 
Roman Church, and made her mistress of the world." 


The Pope, who ss Aeneas Sylvius had been so uniformly successful as a 
diplomat, had 10 bear one setback after another in his dealings with the 
European powers. Louis XI gave him a brief triumph by revoking the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, but when Pius refused to aid the house of 
Anfou in Its plans for recapturing Naples, Louis in effect revoked his revo¬ 
cation. Bohemia persisted in the revolt that John Huss had started; the 
Reformation had begun there a cencur)' before Luther, and the new king, 
George Podebrad, was giving it his powerful suppon. The German 
hierarchy continued to league with German princes In resisting collection 
of the tithe, and renewed the old cry for a general council to reform the 
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Church and sit in judgrueni upon the pope. Pius responded by issuing 
(1460) the bull Execrahiiis, which condemned and forbade any attempt to 
convene a general council without papal initiative and consent; if, he 
argued, such a council could be summoned at any dme bjr opponents of 
papal policy, papal jurisdiction w'ould be in constant jeopardy, and ec¬ 
clesiastical discipline would be paralysed. 

ITiese disputes fettered the e/Forts of the Pope to unify Europe against 
the Turks. On the very day of his coronation he expressed his horror at 
the advance of the iWoslems along the Ehmube to Vienna, and through the 
Balkans into Bosnia. Greece, Epirus, Macedonia, Serbia, Bosnia were fall¬ 
ing to the enemies of Christianity; who could say when they would leap 
across the Adriatic into Italy? A month after his coronation Pius issued an 
invitation to all Christian princes to join him in a great congress at Mantua 
and lay plans to rescue Eastern Christendom from the Ottoman tide. 

11 c himself arrived there on May 17, 1459- Arrayed in the most gorgeous 
vestments of his office, he was borne through the city on a litter held up by 
the nobles and vassals of the Church. He addressed great throngs in one of 
the most moving orations of his career. But no king or prince came from 
beyond the Alps, and none sent representatives w'irh powers to cummic his 
state to war; nationalism, which was to achiei'C the Reformation, was al¬ 
ready strong enough to make the papacy an ineffectual suppliant before 
the thrones of the kings. The cardinals urged the Pope to return to Rome; 
neither did they relish the thought of yielding a tithe of their income to 
the crusade; some decamped to their pleasures; some asked Pius to his face 
did he w'ish them to die of fever in .Mantua’s summer Itear? The Pontiff 
waited patiently for the Emperor, but Frederick 111 , instead of coming to 
the aid of the man w'ho in the past had served him well, declared war on 
Hungary in an elfort to add to his realm the very nation that was most 
actively preparing to resist the Turks. France again made its co-operation 
conditional on papal support of a French campaign against Naples. Venice 
held back for fear that her remainmg possessions in the Aegean would be 
the first sacrifice in a war of Christian Europe against the Ottomans. At 
last, in August, an entbassy came from Ouke Philip the Good of Burgundy; 
in September Francesco Sfonta appeared; other Italian princes followed his 
lead, and on rhe i6rh the Congres held its first sitting, four months after 
the arrival of the Pope. Four months more passed in argument; finally, by 
agreeing to the division of Turkish and formerly Byzantine territory in 
Europe among the victorious powers. Thus won Burgundy and Italy to his 
plan for a holy war. All Christian lawmen w^ere to contribute to the cause 
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a thirtieth of their income, all Jews a twentieth, all clergy a tenth. The 
Pope retumed to Rome in almost complete exhaustion; but he gave orders 
for the construedon of a papal fleet, and prepared, despite gout and cough 
and stone, to lead the crusade himself. 

And vet liis nature shrank from war, and he dreamed of a peaceful 
victory. Perhaps encouraged by rumors that Alohammed II, bom of a 
Christian mother, had secret leanings tow-ard Christianity, Pius addressed 
to the Sultan (1461) an earnest appeal to accept the Gospel of Christ. He 
had never been more eloquent. 


Were you to embrace Christianity' there is no prince on cardi who 
w'ould surpass you in glory or equal you irt power. We would ac¬ 
knowledge you as emperor of the Greeks and the East; and what you 
have now taken by violence, and retain by iniusdee, w'ould then be 
vour lawful possesion,... Oh, w-hat a fullness of peace it would fie! 

The golden age of Augustus, sung by the poets, would return. If 
you were to join yourself to us tlie whole of the East w'ould soon 
turn to Chrisr. One will could give peace to the entire w^orld, and 
that will is yoars!*'’ 

Mohammed made no reply; whatever his theology, he knew that his final 
protecdon against Western arms lay not in the promises of the Pope but 
in the religious ardor of his people. Pius turned more realistically to col¬ 
lecting the clerical tithe, A windfall sustained him in 1461 when rich 
deposits of alum were found in papal soil at Tolfa in western Latium; 
several thousand men were put to work mining the substance so valued 
by dyers; soon the mines were yielding 100,000 florins per year to the Holy 
Sec. Pius announced that the discovery was a miracle, a divine contribution 
to the Turkish wat ™ The Papal States were now the richest government 
in Italy, ^vuth Venice a close second, Naples third, then Milan, Florence, 
Modena, Siena, Mantua.*" 

Venice, perceiving the resolute eamesmess of the Pope, accelerated its 
preparadons. Tlie other powers held back, or offered merely token aid; 
the collection of taxes for the crusade met with formidable resistance almost 
evet^Tvhere. Francesco Sforza cooled to the enterprise as promising to 
strengthen Venice by redeeming her lost possessions and trade. Genoa, 
which had pledged eight triremes, withheld them. The Duke of Burgundy 
urged the Pope to wait for a better day. But Pius announced that he would 
go to Ancona, expect there the union of new papial and V^enecian fleets, 
cross with them to Ragusa, join Skanderbeg of Bosnia and Matthias Cor- 
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vinus of Hungary, and lead in person the advance gainst the I'urks. 
Nearly alJ the cardinals protested; they had no appetite for inarching 
through the Balkans; they warned the Pope that Bo^a was recking with 
heretics and plague. The ailing pontiff nevertheless took the cross of a 
crusader, bade farewell to Rome, not expecting to see it again, and sailed 
with his Beet for Ancona (June t8, 14^4)- 

Mean while the armies that were supposed to meet him faded away as if 
l>y Oriental magic; the troops originally promised by xVlilan did nor come; 
those which Florence sent were so poorly equipped as to be useless; when 
Pius reached Ancona (July 19) he found that most of the crusaders w'ho 
had assembled there had deserted, weary of waiting and worried for food. 
Plague broke out in the Venetian fleet as it left the lagoons, and caused a 
delay of twelve days. Brokenhearted by the vanishing of his annies and 
the non appearance of the Venetian armada, Pius languished at Ancona, sick 
to the verge of death. Finally the fleet was sighted; the Pope sent his galleys 
to meet them, and had himself carried to a window front which he conld 
see the harbor, .As the combined navies came b s^ht he died (August 14, 
1464). Venice recalled her vessels, the remainmg soldiers dispersed, the 
crusade collapsed. The brilliant and versatile climber who had craved suc¬ 
cess after success had reached the throne of thrones, had graced it wnth 
urbane scholarship and dristian benevolence, and had dnmk to the dregs 
the gall of failure, humiliation, and defeat; but he had redeemed the errors 
of his youth with the devotion of his maturity, and had shamed the cyni¬ 
cism of his peers with the nobility of his death. 

V. P.AUL «: 1464-71 

The lives of great men oft rembd us that a man’s character can be 
formed after his demise. If a ruler coddles the chroniclers about hbi they 
may lift him to posthumous sanctity; if he offends them they may broil his 
Corpse on a spit of venom or roast hbi to darkest infamy b a pot of ink. 
Paul 11 quarreled with Pladna; Platina urrotc tlie biography upon whbh 
most estimates of Paul dc^iend, and handed him down to posterity as a 
monster of vanity, pomp, and greed. 

There was some truth m the mdictment, though not much more than 
might be found m any biography untempered with charity, Pietro Bar ho, 
Cardinal of San Alarco, was proud of his handsome appearance, as nearly 
all men arc. When elected pope he proposed, probably b humor, to be 
called Formofius—good-lookbg; he allow'ed himself to be dissuaded, and 
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took the title of Paul II. Sknple in his pri^^ate Iife^ yet knowing the hyp- 
node effect of magnificence, he kept a luxurious coun, and entertained his 
friends and guests uith costly hospitaUty, On entering the conclave that 
elected him he, like the other cardinals, had pledged himself, If chosen, to 
wage war against the TurkSt to summon a general council, to liinit the 
niunber of cardinals to twenty-four and the number of papal relatives 
among them to one, to create no man a cardinal under thirty years of age, 
and to consult the cardinals on all important appointments. Paul, elected, 
repudiated these capitulations as nullifying time-honored tradidons and 
pow'^ers. He consoled the cardinals by r aisin g their yearly revenue to a 
minimum of 4000 florins (Srootooo? He himselft coming of a mercantile 
familvt relished the security of florins, ducats, scudi, and gems that held 
a fortune in a ray of light* He wore a tiara chat outweighed a pakce in 
worth. As cardinal he had kept the goldsmiths busy with orders for jewelSt 
medals, and cameos; these, and costly relics of classic art, he had collected 
in the sumptuous Palazzo Sun Marco which he had built for himself at the 
foot of the Capitol.* With aU his acquisitiveness he stooped to no simony, 
repressed the sale of indulgences, and gov^cmed Rome with justice if noi 
WTth mercy. 

He is worst remembered by his quarrel with the Roman humanists^ Some 
of these w^ere secrcrades to the pope or the cardinals; most of them filled 
less dignified positions as writers of briefs, or keepers of 

records, for the Curia. W^hether as a measure of economy, or to rid the 
Collegium Abbreviatonim of the fifty-eight Sienese whom Pius H had 
appointed to it, Paul disbanded the whole group, gave its w^ork to other 
departments, and left some seventy humanists jobless or reduced to le^ 
lucrarive posts. The most eloquent of these dismissed humanists was Bar¬ 
tolommeo dt" SacchL, who took the Larin name Platina from his native 
Piadena near Cremona, He appealed to the Pope to re-employ the dismissed 
men; when Paul refused he wrote him a threatening letter, Paul had him 
arrested, and kept him for four months in Sant’ Angelo, bound with heavy 
chains* Cardinal Gonzaga secured his release; but PJadna, Paul thought, 
would bear watching. 

The leader of the humanists in Rome was iulio Pon:fcponio Leto, allegedly 
the natural son of Prince Sanseverino of Salerno* Coming co Rome in 
youth, he attached himseif to Valla as a disciple, and succeeded him as 
professor of Larin in the university. He became so enamored of pagan 
literature that he lived and had his being not In the Rome of Nicholas V 


* Pius IV pnsQiLed ii to Venice; hcncc Its later name of Piiazzo Vcpcda. It was the 
o^dal hc^iiqtiArurs of Benko .Mnssolini during the Fascist regime. 
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or Paul II, but in that of the Catos or the Caesars. He was the first to edit 
the agfricultural classics of Varro and Coluniella, and he sedulously fol¬ 
lowed their precepts in tending his vineyard. He remained content in 
learned poverryt spent half his time among the historic ruinSt wept at their 
spoliation and desoladon^ Latinized his name to Pompooiiis LaetuSt and 
walked to his classroom in ancient Roman dress^ Hardly any hall could 
hold the crowd that gathered at dawn to hear hk kcnires; some students 
came at midnight to secure a place. He despised the Christian religion, de¬ 
nounced Irs preachers as hj’^KJcrites, and trained his scholars in the Stoic 
rather than the Christian mo^alit)^ His home was a museoni of Roman 
anti(|uides4 a meeting place for students and teachers of Roman lore. About 
14G0 he organized them into a Roman Academy, whose members took 
paga.n names, gave such names to their children in baptLsiu, exchanged the 
Christian faith for a religious worship of the g€ 7 tkis of Rome^ performed 
Latin comedies, and celebrated the anniversary of Romeos foundation u ith 
pafran ceremonies in which the officiating members w ere termed sacerdot^^, 
and Laetus was caked pmtifex Soine enthusiastic members 

dreamed of restoring the Roman Republic, 

Early in 146B a citizen laid before the papal police 2 charge that the 
x\cadEmv was plotting to depose and arrest the Pope. Certain cardinals 
supported the charge, and assured the pontiff that a rumor in Romo was 
predicting his early death. Paul ordered the arrest of Laetus^ PLatma, and 
other leaders of the Academy. Pomponius wrote humble apologies and 
professions of orthodoxy; after due chastening he W'as released^ and re¬ 
sumed his lecturing, buc with such careful conformity that wheu he died 
(1498) forty bishops attended his funeral. PlatiEia tvas tortured to elicit 
evidence of a conspiracy; no such eridence w'as anywhere found, buc 
Plariua, despite a dozen letters of apology, w^as kept in prison for a year. 
Paul decreed the dissoludou of the Academy as a nest of heresy, and for¬ 
bade the teaching of pagan lirerature in the schools of Rome. His successor 
allow'ed the Academy to reopen reformed, and gave the penitent Plarina 
charge of the Vatican Library. There Platina found che materials for his 
graphic and elegant biographies of the popes (/w pOTttifi- 

cum) , and when he came to Paul 11 he took his revenge. His indicemenr 
might with more justice have been reserved for SLttus IV. 

VI. SIXTUS IV: 1471-84 

Of the eighteen cardinals w ho met to choose a new pontiff, fifteen were 
Italian, Rodrigo Borgia was Spanish, d^Estouteviile was Frencht Bessarion 
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W25 Greek. One paradpant later described the election of Cardinal Fran¬ 
cesco della Rovere as due to “intrigue and bribery" (ear artilms et cor- 
mpfe/ir) but this seems to have meant only char various offices were 
promised to various cardinals for their votes. The new pope illustrated 
the admirable equality of opportunitj" (among Italians) to reach the pa¬ 
pacy. He was born of a peasant family at Pecorile, near Savona. Re¬ 
peatedly iU as a child, he W'as consecrated to Sr. Francis by his mother in 
prayer for his recovery. At nine he was sent to a Franciscan convent, and 
later entered the .Minorite order. For a while he served as tutor in the della 
Rovere family, whose name he took as Ids own. He studied philosophy and 
theology at Pa^da, Bologna, and Padua, and taught them there and else¬ 
where to classes so crowded that almost every learned Italian of the nest 
generation w'as said to have been hLs pupiL 

M'hen, at fifty-seven, he became Sixtus IV, his reputation was that of a 
scholar distinguished for learning and integrity. Almost overnight, by one 
of the Strangest transformations in papal history, he became a politician 
and a warrior. Finding Europe too divided, and its governments too cor¬ 
rupt, for a crusade against the Turks, he decided to confine his secular 
efforts to Italy. There too, of course, he found division—in the Papal States 
the authority of the pope largely flouted by local rulers, in Latium a rule 
by noble violence ignoring the papal power, and in Rome a mob so dis¬ 
orderly that at his coronation it stoned his litter in anger at a crush caused 
by a stoppage of the cavalcade. Sixtus projwscd to restore order in Rome, 
to Fcinvigorate legatine authority in the Papal States, and to bring Italy 
under the unifying rule of the pwpe. 

Surrounded by chaos, distrustful of strangers, and subject to family 
afiection, SLvtus appointed his avid nephews to positions of power and 
revenue. It was the prime curse of his pontificate chat those whom he loved 
best proved worst, and ttxjk such venal advantage of their place that all 
Italy came to despise them. The favorite nephew was Pietro (or Piero) 
Riario, a youth of some charm—cheerful, witty, courteous, generous—but 
so fond of luxury and sensual delights that ev'^en the rich benefices bestowed 
upon him by the Pope failed to finance the tastes of this formerly niendicant 
friar. Sixtus made him a cardinal at tw'cnty-five (1471), and gave him the 
bishoprics of Treviso, Senigallia, Spalato, Florence, and other dignities, with 
a total income of 60,000 ducats ($1,500,000?) a year. Pietro si>ctit all, and 
more, on vessels of silver and gold, fine raiment, tapestries, embroideries, a 
pretentious retinue, expensive public games, and the patronage of painters, 
poets, and scholars. The festivities—including a banquet that lasted six 
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hours—with which he and his cousin Giulkno welcomed to Rome Fer- 
ranters daughrer Eleonora marked a height of extravagance hardly equaled 
there since LucuUus or Nero, Dizzy with power, Pietro made a triumphal 
tour of Florence, Bolognat Ferrara, Venice, and enjoying regal hon¬ 

ors cveiywhere as a prince of the blood, displaying his mistresses in costly 
attire, and mating plans to become pope on or before the death of his uncle^ 
But on his tecum to Rome he died (1474) of his excesses at the age of 
twenty^eighr, ha\^g spent loo^ooo ducats in two years, and owing 6o,ooo 
more.^^ His brocher Girolamo was made commander of the papal armies 
and lord of Imola and Forli; we have already disposed of him there. An¬ 
other nephew, Leonardo della Rovere, was made prefect of Rome; and 
when he died his brother Giovanni succeeded him. The ablest of these 
innumerable nephews was Giuliano della Rovere, who will require a chap¬ 
ter as Julius II; his life was reasonably decent* and he rose to the papacy 
over everj'' obstacle by force of inicUect and character. 

The plans of Sixtus to strengthen the Papal States disturbed the other 
governments of Italy. Lorenzo de* jMedici, as we have before related, 
schemed to get Lmola for Florence; Sistus outplayed him^ and replaced 
the Medid with the Pazzi as bankers for the papacy; Lorenzo tried to ruin 
the Pazzi, they tried to kill him. Sixtus agreed to the conspiracy but dep¬ 
recated murder; and do w hat you wilk" he told the plotters, “provided 
there be no killing.”“ The result was a war that lasted (1478-80) until the 
Turks threatened to overrun Italy ^ When that danger subsided, Sixtus was 
free to resume his liberation of the Papal States. Late in Ih^So the Ordelaffi 
line of dictators died out at Forll, and the people asked the Pope to rake 
over the city; Sixtus bade Girolamo govern Imola and Forli together. 
Girolamo suggested caking Ferrara next* and persuaded Sixtus and \"enice 
to |oio in w'ar upon Duke Ercolc (1482). Ferrante of Naples sent troops 
to defend his son-in-law; Florence and Milan also helped Ferrara- and the 
Pope, who had begun his reign with plans for European peace, found chat 
he had plunged all Italy into war. Harassed by Naples in the south, by 
Florence in the north, and by disturbances in Rome, Sixtus came to terms 
with Ferrara after a year of chaos and bloodshed- When the Venetians 
refused to follow suit he excommunicated them, and joined Florence and 
Milan in war upon his late ally. 

The nobles of the capital had felt justified, by the example of a warliJve 
pontiff, in renewing their exhilarating feuds. It was one of the polite cus¬ 
toms of Rome to plunder the palace of a cardinal just elected to the papacy. 
In so handling the palace of one of the deUa Rovere cardinals, a young 
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aristocrat, Francesco di Santa Croce, had been wounded hy a member of 
the dcUa Valle family. The youth revenged himself by cutting the tendon 
of della Vaile’s heel; della Valle’s rekth'es revenged hin by cleaving F ran- 
cesco's head; Prospero di Santa Croce revenged Francesco by killing Piero 
Margani. The fend spread through the city, the Orsini and the papal forces 
supporting the Santa Croce, the Colonna defending the Valle. Lorenzo 
Oddone Colonna was captured, tried, tortured into a confession, and put 
to death in Sant‘ Angelo, though his brother Fabrizio surrendered two 
Colonna fortresses to Sixtus in the hope of having Lorenzo spared. Pros- 
pero Colonna joined Naples in war on the Pope, ravaged the Campagna, 
raided Rome, Shtcus engaged Roberto iMalatesta of Rimini to come and 
lead the papal troops, Roberto defeated the Neapolitan and Colonna forces 
at Campo Morto, returned to Rome victorious, and died of fever contracted 
in the Campagna swamp. Girolanto Riario took his place, and Sixtus of- 
fi dally blessed the artillerv that his nephew directed against the Colonna 
citadels. But while the Pope’s spirit willed war, his body collapsed under 
the strain of successive crises. In June, 14(14, he ttxi came down with fever. 
On August 11 news came to him diat his aUics had made peace with Venice 
over his protests; he refused to ratify it. The next day he died. 

Sivtus was in many 'B'ays a preview of Julius II, as Girolamo Riario re¬ 
hearsed the career of Caesar Borgia. A stem imperial pri&st who loved war 
and art and power, Sixtus pursued his purposes without scruple or finesse, 
but with wild energv' and unhesitating courage to the end. Like later war¬ 
rior popes, he made enemies who tried to weaken his aims by blackening 
his name. Some gossip accounted for his lavish support of Pietro and 
Girolamo Riario by calling them his sons;^ others, like Infessura, called 
them his lovers, and did not hesitate to term the Pope “a sodomite.The 
picture is bad enough without these mcredible and unsupported allegations. 
After exhausting on his nephews the treasury that Paul II had left full. 
SLxtus hnanced his wars by selling ecclesiastical offices to the highest bid¬ 
der. A hostile V'enetian ambassador quotes him as saying that "a pope 
needs only pn and ink to get whatever sum he wHshes**:'*" but this Ls equally 
true of most modem govemmenis, whose interest-bearing bonds corre¬ 
spond in many ways with the salarv'-bcaring sinecures sold by the popes. 
Sixtus, howex'er, was not content with this scheme. He kept throughout 


* StefAno rnfessura a DLirio drf/j vkta di a liisiE>fy of 

Rome from Ivnilv record ind persona] observadon. He an ardent rcpublium who 
looked apon the popes as despoa-, be was also a partisan of the CoIdhu^ kc c^kmubc be 
tnifted when he peems stones, not elsewhere confirmed, aboot the wkkedDess of the popes.** 
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the Papal States a monopoly on the sale of com; he sold the best abroad, 
and the test to his people, at a goodly profit.^ He had learned this crick 
from the other rulers of his time, like Ferrante of Naples; presumably he 
charged no more than private engrossers would have done, since it is an 
umrTitten law of economics that the price of a product depends on the 
gullibility of the purchaser; but the poor grumbled forgivably at the 
thought that their hunger fed the luxuries of the Riarios. Despite these 
and other devices for raising revenues, Sixtus left debts totaling 150,000 
ducats {$3,750,000?). 

A substantial portion of his revenues wtis spent on art and public works. 
He tried, unsuccessfully, to drain the petilendal marshes around Foligno, 
and at Icasr dreamt of draining the Pontine swamps. Pie had the major 
Streets of Rome straightened, widened, and paved; he improved the water 
supply; restored bridges, walls, gates, and towera; spanned the Tiber with 
the Ponte Sisto that beats his name; built a new Vatican Library, and the 
Sistine Chapel above it; founded the Sistine Choir; and rebuilt the ruined 
Hospital of Santo Spirito, whose main ward, 565 feet long, could accom¬ 
modate a thousand patients. He reorganized the University of Rome, and 
opened to the public the Capitoline Afuseum that Paul IL had established; 
this was the first public museum in Furopc, During his pontificate, and 
largely under the direction of Baccio Pontelh, the churches of Santa Maria 
deLa Pace and Santa Maria del Popolo were erected, and many others were 
repaired. In Santa Maria del Popolo .Mino da Fiesolc and .Andrea Bregrto 
sculptured a noble tomb for Cardinal Cristoforo della Rovcrc {c- i 4 ’ 77 )f 
and m Santa Maria in Aracocli Pinturicchio pictured the career of San 
Bernardino of Siena in some of the finest frescoes in Rome (c. 1484), 

The Sistine Chapel was designed by Giovannino de’ Dolci, simply and 
unpretentiously, for semiprivate worship by the popes and high ecclesias¬ 
tics. It was beautified wdeh a marble sanctuary screen by Mino da Fiesolc, 
and by spacious frescoes recounting on the south wall scenes from the life 
of Mtjses, and on the nonh wall corresponding scenes from the life of 
Christ. For these paintings Sixtus called to Rome the greatest masters of the 
time; Perugino, Signorelli. Pintuncchio, Domenico and Benedetto Ghir¬ 
landaio. Botticelli, Cosimo Rosclli, and Piero di Cosimo. Sixtus offered an 
additional reward for the best picture of the fifteen painted there by these 
men. Roselli, knowing his own inferiority in dest^, decided to stake all on 
brilliant coloring; his fellow artists laughed at his lavish spread of ultra- 
marine and gold; but Sixtus gave him the prize. 

The warriot pope brought ocher painters to Rome, and organized them 
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inro a proteccivc guild under the of St. Luke. It was for Sixtus that 
Meiozzo da Forli did his best work. Coming to Rome about 1472 after 
studying tvith Kero della Francesca, he painted in the church of Santi 
Apostoll a fresco of the Ascension which aroused the enthusiasm of \^asari’, 
all but a few fragments of it disappeared when the church was rebuilt 
(lyozf). Gracious and tender arc the Angel and the Virgin of the Annuti- 
ciati&n in the Uffizi Gallery, but finer still the Angeli ffmsicantt^ac with a 
\nol, one with a lute—in die Vatican. Melozzo's masterpiece was painted 
as a fresco in the Vatican Library, and was later transferred to canvas. 
Against the ornate pillars and ceiling of the Library six figures arc por¬ 
trayed with veracity and powTr: Sixtus seated, massive and re^; at his 
right the gay Pietro Riario; standing before him the tall dark Giuliano della 
Rovcre; kneeling before him the high-browed Piadna. receiving appoint¬ 
ment as librarian; and behind him Giovanni della Rovere and Count Giro¬ 
lamo Riario; it is a bving picture of an eventful pontificate. 

In 1475 the Vatican Library contained 1527 volumes in Latin and Greek; 
Sixtus added r joo more, and for the first rime threw the collection open to 
the public. He restored the humanists to favor, though lie paid them with 
preoccupied irregularity* He called Filelfo to Rome, and that ivamor of 
the pen praised the Pope enthusiastically until his annual salary of doo 
florins ($15,000) fell into arrears. Joannes ArgjTopoulos was invited from 
Florence to Rome, where his lectures on the Greek language and literature 
were attended by cardinals, bishops, and foreign students like Reuchlin. 
Sixtus also brou^T to Rome the German scientist Johann Muller—Regio- 
raonranus—and commissioned him to correct the Julian calendar; but Muller 
died a year later (1476). and calendar reform had to wait a century more 
(1582), 

It is remarkablt that a Franciscan friar and professor of philosophy and 
theology should have become the first secularizing pope of the Renaissance 
—or, more precisely, the first Renaissance pope whose chief interest was to 
establish the papacy as a strong political power In Italy. Per hap excepting 
the case of Ferrara, whose able rulers had faithfully paid their feudal dues, 
Sixtus was perfectly justified in seeking to make the Papal States papal, and 
to make Rome and its environs safe for the popes. History might forgive, 
as it has forgiven Julius II, his use of war for these ends; it might acknowl¬ 
edge that his diplomacy merely followed the amoral principles of ocher 
stares; but it finds no pleasure in watching a pope conspire with assassins, 
bless cannon, or wage war with a thoroughness that shocked his time; the 
death of a thousand men at Campo Morto was a heavier Joss of life than any 
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bacilc yet fougfic in Renaissance Italy. The morality of the Roman coun 
w^is further lowered by reckless nepotism aud unblushing simony^ and the 
costly indecent revels of his kin; in these and other ways SiMOS IV made 
straight the way for Alexander VI, and contributed as he responded—to 
the moral disintegration of Italy* It was Sixtus ’who appointed Torqiietimda 
to head the Spanish Inquisition; Sixtus who, provoked by the virulence and 
license of Roman satire-^ ^ nquisitors in Rome power to prohibit 

the printing of any book they did not like. At his death he might have ad¬ 
mitted many failiires—against Lorenzo, ^apleSn^ Ferrara, Venice and even 
the Colonna were nor yet subdued. Three significant successes he had 
achieved: he had made Rente a fairer and healthier cityi he had gi'i/en it 
invigorating drafts of fresh art, and he had restored the papacy to its place 
among the most powerful monarchies in Europe* 

vn, iNxoCEisrr \im 1484-92 

The failure of Simis was confirmed by tlie chaos that ruled Rome after 
his death* IVlobs sacked die papal grananes, broke into the banks of the 
Qenoese, attacked the palace of Girolamo Rlario, \'acican attendants 
stripped the Vatican of ixs fumimre. The noble facdons armed themselves; 
barricades were throii™ up in the streets; Girolamo was forced to quit his 
campai^ against the Colonna and lead his troops back to the city; the 
Colonna recaptured niany of their citadels* A conclave ’was hastily as¬ 
sembled in the Vadcan, and an exchange of promises and bribes® be^veen 
Cardinal Borgia and Cardinal Giuiiano della Rovere secured the election of 
Giovanni Battista Cifab of Genoa^ ’who took the name of Innocent VIIL 

He was fifty-rw'O; call and handsomej kindly and peaceable to the point 
of complaisant weakness; of moderate intelligence and experience; a con¬ 
temporary^ described him as *^not wholly ignorant.^ ^ He had at least one 
son and one daughter, probably more;” he acknowledged them candidly« 
and after taking priestly orders he led an apparently celibate life- Though 
the Roman wits wrote epigrams about his children h few Romans held it 
agabit the Pope that he had been so fertile in liis youth* But diey raised 
eyebro’W"s when he celebrated the marriage of his children and grand¬ 
children in the V^acican. 

In truth Imiocent was content to be a grandfather^ to enjoy domestic 
affection and ease- He gave Politian two hundred ducats for dedicating to 
!um a translation of Herodotus, but for the rest he hardly bothered his head 
about the humanistSh He continued leisurely, and quite by proxy^ the repair 
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and adornment of Rome, He engaged Antonio Pollaiuolo to build the Villa 
Belvedere in the Vatican gardeits, and Andrea Mantegna to paint frescoes in 
a chapel adjoining it; bur for the most part he left the patronage of letters 
and art to magnates and cardinals. In a similar mood of genial iflirres-fnirc 
he entrusted foreitpi policy first to Cardinal della Rovere, then to Lorenzo 
de’ McdicL The'’powerful banker offered his richly dowered daughter 
Maddalena as a bride for the Pope’s son Franceschecro Ciho; Innocent was 
agreeable, and signed an alliance with Florence {1487); thereafter he al¬ 
lowed the experienced and pacific Florentine to guide the papal policy. For 
five years Itrfy enjoyed peace. 

The age of Innocent was amused by one of the strangest comedies in 
history. After the death of Mohammed 11 (hSi) his sons Bajazet II and 
Djem fought a civil war for the Ottoman throne. Defeated at Brusa, Djem 
sought to escape death by surrendering to tbe Knights of St, John in Rhodes 
(14B2). Their Grand Master, Pierre d’Aubusson, held him as a threat over 
Bajazet- The Sultan agreed to pay the Knights 45,000 ducats yearly, osten¬ 
sibly for Djem's maintenance, actually as an inducement not to set up Djem 
as a prerender to the Turkish sultanate and a useful ally in a Christian cru¬ 
sade. To better safeguard so lucrative a prisoner, d’Aubusson sent him to 
Knightly custody in France. The Sultan of Tgypt, Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain, Matthi^ Corvinus of Hungary. Ferrante of Naples, and Innocent 
himself all offered large sums to d’Anhusson to transfer Djem to their care. 
The Pope won because, in addition to ducats, he promised the Grand Mas¬ 
ter a red hat, and helped Charles MU of France to secure the hand and 
province of Anne of Brittany. So, on March 13, 1489, the “Grand Turk,” 
as Djem was now called, was escorted in princely cavalcade through the 
Streets of Rome to the Vatican, and received courteous and luxurious im¬ 
prisonment. Bajazet, to ensure the honorable intentions of the Pope, sent 
him three years’ salary for die upkeep of Djcmi and in 1492 he dispatched 
to Innocent what he assured him Vt'as the head of the lancet that had pierced 
the side of Christ. Some cardinals were skeptical, but the Pope arranged 
that the relic should be brought from Ancona to Rome; when it reached the 
Porta del Popolo he himself received it and bore it in solemn ceremony to 
the Vatican, Cardinal Botgia held it aloft for the people’s reverence, and 
then returned to his mistress. 

Despite the Sultan’s contribution to the support of the Church, Innocctic 
found it troublesome to make ends meet. Like Sixtus IV and most of the 
rulers of Europe, he replenished his coffers by charging fees for appoint- 
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ment to office; and finding this lucrarivCt he created new offices to sell. By 
raising the number of papal secretaries to twenty-six, he realized 62,400 
ducats; he increased to fif^^-two the piumAarorer whose heavy task was to 
place a leaden seal on papal decrees, and received 1500 ducats from each 
appointee. Such practices might have been no worse than selling annuity 
insurance, had it not been that the incumbents reimbursed themselves not 
merely by their salaries but by candid venality in their functions. For ex¬ 
ample, two papal secretaries confessed that in two years they had forged 
more than fifty papal bulk granting dispensations; the angry Pope had the 
men hanged and burned for stealing beyond their stadon (1489),** Every¬ 
thing in Rome seemed purchasable, from judicial pardons to the papacy it¬ 
self." The unreliable Infessura telk of a man who committed incest with his 
tw'o daughters, then murdered them, and W'as let off by paying eight hun¬ 
dred ducats." When Cardinal Borgia was asked why justice w^as not done, 
he is reputed to have anxwered: “God desires not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should pay and live.'” The Popek son, Francescherto Cibo, 
was an unprincipled scoundrel; he forced his way into private homes "for 
e vil purposes”; he saw to it that of the fines levied in the ecclesiastical courts 
of Rome a substantial portion should go to himself, and he spent his spoils in 
gambling. One night he lost 14,000 ducats (5350,000) to Cardinal Raffaeile 
Riario; he complained to the Pope that he had been cheated, and Innocent 
tried to recover the sum for him; but the Cardinal professed to have already 
used up die sum on the immense Palazzo della Cancelleria that he was 
building.*" 

The secu]ati7,ation of the papacy-lts absorption m politics, war, and 
finance-had filled the college of cardinals with appointees noted for their 
administrative ability, their political influence, or their capacity to pay for 
their hais. Despite his promise to keep the College dowm to twenty-four 
members, Innocent added to it eight men most of whom were eminently 
unsiiited to such a dignity; so the cardinalate w as conferred upon the thir- 
teen-ycar-old Giovanni de* jMcdici as part of a bargain with Lorenzo. 
Many of the cardinals w ere men of high education, benevolent patrons of 
literature, music, drama, and art. A few of them were saintly. Several had 
taken only minor orders, and were not yet priests. Many of them were 
frankly secular; their political, diplomatic, and fiscal duties required them to 
be men of the world, capable of meeting on a level of knowledge and sub¬ 
tlety the similar officials of Italian or transalpine governments. Some of 
them imitated the Roman nobles, fortified their palaces and retained armed 
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men to protect rKemselves from these ooblcSt and die Roman mob, and 
other cardinals."* Perhaps the great Catholic historian Pastor is a bit too 
severe on diem, in \iew of their secular fimcdons: 


Lorenzo dc* Medici’s low estimate of the College of Cardinals in 
the rime of Innocent VITl was iinfominacely only too well founded. 

... Of the worldly cardinals Ascaniu Sforza, Riario, Orsini, Scla- 
fenatus, Jean de la Balue, Giuliano della Rovere, Savelli, and Rodrigo 
Borgia were the most prominent. All of these were deeply infected 
with the corniprion that prevailed in Italy amongst the upper classes 
in the age of the RenaiMance. Surrounded in their splendid palaces 
with all the most refined luxury of a highly developed ciirilization, 
these cardinals lived the lives of secular princes, and seemed to regard 
their ecclesiastical garb simply as one of the adornments of their 
rank. They hunted, gambled, gave sumptuous banquets and enter¬ 
tainments, joined in aU the rollicking merriment of the carnival-tide, 
and allowed themselves the utinost license in morals. This was espe¬ 
cially the case with Rodrigo Borgia.** 

The disorder at the top reflected and enhanced the moral chaos of Rome. 
Violence, thievery, rape, bribery, conspiracy, revenge were the order of the 
day. Each dawn revealed, in the alleys, men who had been kiUed during 
the night. Pilgrims and ambassadors were w'aylaid, svere sometimes stripped 
naked, as they approached the capital of Christendom." Women were 
attacked in the streets or in their homes. A piece of the True Cross, encased 
in silver, was stolen from the sacristy of Santa Maria in Trastevere; later the 
wood, shorn of Its setting, was found in a vineyard,™ Such religious skep¬ 
ticism was widespread. Over five hundred Roman families were con¬ 
demned for heresy, but were let off with fines; perhaps the mercenary 
Curia of Rome was preferable to the mercenary and murderous inquisitors 
who were now ravaging Spain. Even priests had their doubts; one was ac¬ 
cused of substituting, for the words of rransubstantiation in the Mass, his 
own formula: “O fatuous Christians, w'ho adore food and drink as Godl"** 
As the end of Innocent's pontificate approached, prophets appeared who 
proclauncd impending doom; and in Florence the voice of Savonarola was 
rising to brand the age as that of Antichrist. 

“On September 10.” 1491, says a chronicler, “there was a great tumult in 
die city of Rome, and the merchant closed their shops. People who were 
in the fields and vineyards returned home in haste, because it was announced 

•In a opiisistory of June, i+Se, QurdinaJ Horgia fEpioached Cardinal Babe fat 
dmnkj HI which Balue responded by calling the tutucc Alexander VI “son af a whore- " 
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that Pope Innocent \ 1 II was dead,”^ Strange stories were told of his dying 
hours: how the cardinals placed Djem under special guards lest Frances- 
chetto Cibo should appropriate him; how Cardinals Borgia and dcUa Rovete 
had almost come to blows beside the deathbed; and the dubious Infessura 
is our oldest authority for the report that three boys died from giving too 
much of their blood in a transfusion designed to revive the failing Fope.*^ 
Innocent bequeathed 48,000 ducats {$600,000?) to his relatives, and 
passed away. He was buried in St. Feteris, and Antonio Pollaiuolo covered 
his sins with a splendid comb. 


CHAPTER SVl 


The Borgias 

1492-1503 

I< CARDINAL. BORQIA 

T he most interesting of the Renaissance popes was born at Xativa, 
Spain, on January i, 1431. His parents were cousins, both of the 
Borjas, a family of some slight nobiiity. Rodrigo received hU education 
at Xativa, Valencia, and Bologna. When his uncle became a cardinal, and 
then Pope Callxtus III, a straight path was ofKned for the young man’s ad¬ 
vancement in an ecclesiastical career. Moving to Italy, he rcspclled his 
name Borgia, was made a cardinal at twenty-five, and at twenty-set received 
the fruitful office of vice-chancellor-head of the entire Curia. He per¬ 
formed his duties competently, earned some repute as an administrator, 
lived abstemiously, and made many friends in either sex. He was not yet— 
would not be rill his thirty-seventh year—a priest. 

He was so handsome in his youth, so attractive in the grace of his man¬ 
ners, his sensual ardor and cheerful Temperament, his persuasive eloquence 
and gay wit, that women found it hard to resist hun. Brought up in the 
easygoing morality of fifteenth-century Italy, and perceiving that many a 
cleric, many a priest, allowed himself the pleasure of women, this young 
Lothario in the purple decided to enjoy all the gifts that God had given him 
and them. Pius II reproved him for attending “an immodest and seductive 
dance” (1460). but the Pope accepted Rodrigo’s apology, and continued 
him as vice-chancellor and trusted aide.* In that year Rodrigo’s first son, 
Pedro Luis, was bom or begotten, and perhaps also his daughter Girolama, 
who w’as married in 1482;* their mothers are not known. Pedro lived in 
Spain till 1488, came to Rome in that year, and died soon afterward. In 
1464 Rodrigo accompanied Pius II to Ancona, and there contracted some 
minor sexual disease “because,” said his doctor, “he had not slept alone."* 
About 1466 he formed a more permanent attachment with Vanozza dc’ 
Catanei, then some twenty-four years old. Unfortunately, she was married 
to Domenico d’Ajignano, but Domenico left her in 1476,* To Rodrigo 
(who had become a priest in 1468) Vanozza bore four children: in 1474 
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Giovanni, in 1476 Ccsare (whom we shall call Caesar), in 1480 Lucrezia, in 
1481 Giofre. These four w'ene ascribed ro Vanozza on her tombstone, and 
were at one time or another acknowledged by Rodrigo as his own.* Such 
persistent parentage suggests an almost monogamous union, and perhaps 
Cardinal Siorgia. in comparison with other ecclesiastics, may be credited 
w'ith a certain domestic fidelity and stability.* He u'as a tender and benev¬ 
olent father; it was a pity that his efforts to advance his children did not 
always bring glory to the Church, When Rodrigo set liis eye on the 
papacy he found a tolerant husband for Vanozza, and helped her to pros- 
pc^it)^ She was twice widowed, married again, lived In modest retirement, 
rejoiced in the rise of her children to fatne and wealth, mourned her separa¬ 
tion from them, earned a reputatiDn for piety, died at seventy-sbt (1518), 
and left all her substantial property to the Church. Leo X sent his chamber¬ 
lain to attend her ceremonious funeral.' 

We should betray a Uck of historical sense were we to judge Alexan¬ 
der \T from the moral standpoint of our age-or rather of our youth. His 
contemporaries looked upon his prepapaJ sexual sins as only canonically 
mortal, but, in the moral climate of his time, venial and foipvablc.' Even 
in the generation between the reproof given him by Pius II and Rodrigo’s 
elevation to the papacy, public opinion had become more lenient toward 
unobtrusive sexual digressions from clerical celibacy. Pins 11 himself, be¬ 
sides spawning some love children in his presaccrdotal youth, had once ad¬ 
vocated the marriage of priests; Sixtus IV had had several children; Inno¬ 
cent \TII had brought his into the V^atican. Some condemned the morals of 
Rodrigo, but apparently no one mentioned them when the conclave met to 
choose a successor to Innocent. Five popes, including the reasonably vir¬ 
tuous Nicholas V, had granted him lucrative benefices through all these 
years, had entrusted him with difficult missians and responsible posts, and 
had apparently (Pius II for a moment c.xcepted) taken no notice of his 
philoprogenitive exuberance.’' W'har men remarked in 149^ was that he had 
been vice-chancellor for thirtj-five years, had been appointed and reap¬ 
pointed to that office by five successive popes, and had administered the 
office with conspicuous indusny' and competence; and chat the external 
magnificence of his palace concealed a remarkable simplicity of private 
life. lacopo da Volterra, in 1486, described him as “a man of an btcUcct 
capable of anythmg, and of great sense; he is a ready speaker, is of an astute 

• Says the jndidov? Rwci>c: “His aitachineni lo VanoEca appears to have bcBO siirnre 
and tniifann; and alihou^ hnt coniKsSon was Drcwarily disavowed, he regarded her as a 
legitimate 
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nature, and has wonderful skill in conducting affairs.”'“ He was popular 
with the Romans, having amused them with games^ when news reached 
Rome that Granada had fallen to the Chrisdans, he regaled Rome with a 
bulllight in Spanish style. 

Perhaps tlie cardinals assembling in conclave on August 6, 1491, were also 
interested in his w'caltb, for in five administrations he had become the 
richest cardinal—excepting d’Estouteville—in the memory of Rome. They 
relied upon him to make substantial presents to those who should vote for 
him; and he did not fail them. To Cardinal Sforza he promised the vice- 
chancelloiship, several rich benefices, and the Borgia palace in Rome; to 
Cardinal Orsini the see and ecclesiastical revenues of Cartagena, the towns 
of Monticelli and Soriano, and the governorship of the Marches; to Cardinal 
Savelli Gvita Castellana and the bishopric of Majorca; and so on; Infessura 
described the process as Borgia’s “evangelical distribution of his goods to 
the poor.”^‘ It w'as not an unusual procedure; every candidate had used it 
for many conclaves past, as every candidate uses it in politics today. 
WTiether money bribes were also used is uncertain.^ The decisive vote was 
cast by Car dinal Ghcraido, ninety-six years old, and “hardly in possession 
of his faculties.’™ Finally all the cardinals rushed to the winning side, and 
made the election of Rodrigo Borgia unammous (August 10, 1491). WTien 
asked by what name he wished to he called as pope, he answered, “By the 
name of the invincible Alexander.” It was a pagan beginning for a pagan 
pontificate. 


II, ALEXANDER VI 

The choice of the conclave W'as also the choice of the people. Never had 
any papal elecrion brought $0 much rejoicing,” never had a coronation been 
so magnificent. The populace delighted in the panoramic cavalcade of 
white horses, allegorical figures, tapestries and paintings, knights and gran¬ 
dees, troops of archers and Turkish horsemen, seven hundred priests, car¬ 
dinals colorfully clad, and finally Alexander himself, slxtj'^ne years old but 
majestically straight and tall, overflowing with health and energy and pride, 
“serene of countenance and of surpa^g digniry,” said an eyew'itness,“ and 
looking like an emperor ex-en while blessing the multitude. Only a few 
sober minds, like Giuliano della Revere and Giovanni de’ Medici, expressed 
some apprehension lest the new' Pope, known to be a fond father, would use 
his power CO aggrandize his family rather than to cleanse and strengthen ihc 
Church. 
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He began well. In the thirty-six days between the dea-th of Innocent and 
the coronation of Alexander there had been two hundred and rwenty 
known murders in Rome- The new Pope made an example of the first 
captured assassin; the culprit was hanged, his brother was hanged with him, 
and his house was pulled down. The city approved this severity; crime hid 
its head; order was restored in Rome, and all Italy was glad chat a strong 
hand was at the helm of the Church 

Art and literature marked time. Alexander did considerable budding in 
and out of Rome; financed a new ceiling for Santa Maria Maggiore with a 
gift of American gold from Ferdinand and Isabella; remodeled the Mauso¬ 
leum of Hadrian into the fortified Castle of Sant’ Angelo, and redecorated 
its interior to prox-ide cells for papal prisoners and more comfortable quar¬ 
ters fox harassed popes. He built between the Castle and the Varican a long 
covered corridor, which gave him refuge from Charles VRl in 1494, and 
saved Clement VII from a Lutheran noose in the sack of Rome. Pincuric- 
chio was engaged to adorn the Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican. Four 
of these six rooms were restored and opened to the public by Leo XITI. A 
lunette in one of them contains a vivid portrait of Alexander—a happy face, 
a prosperous body, gorgeous robes. In another room a Virgin teaching the 
Child to read was dcscriE>ed by Vasari^^ as a portrait of Giulia Famese, an 
alleged mistress of the Pope, Vasari adds that the picture also contained 
“the head of Pope Alexartder adoring her,” but no picture of him is there 
visible. 

He rebuilt the University of Rome, called to it several distinguished 
teachers, and paid them wnth unheard-of regularity. He liked drama, and 
was pleased to have the students of the Roman Academy stage comedies 
and ballets for his family festivals. He preferred light music to heavy phi¬ 
losophy, In 1501 he re-established censorship of publications by an edict 
requiring that no book might be printed without the approval of the local 
archbishop. But he allowed a wide freedom of satire and debate. He 
laughed off the bites of the town wits, and rejected Caesar Borgia's proposal 
that such snipers should be disciplined. “Rome is a free city,” he told the 
Ferrarese ambassador, “where everyone can say or write whatever he 
pleases. They say much evil of me, but I don't mind.”“ 

His administration of Church affairs was, in the early years of his pontif¬ 
icate, unusually efficient. Innocent \Tn had left a debt in the treasury; “it 
needed all the financial ability of Alexander to restore the papal finances; it 
took him two years to balance the budget.”'®* The V^atican staff was re¬ 
duced, and expenses w’cre cunailcd, but records were strictly kept, and 
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salaries were promptly paid.“ Alexander performed the laborious reli^ous 
ritual of his oMce with fidelity, but with the impatience of a busy man,** 
His f/tapster cerenjoniartiTti was a German, Johaitn Burchard, who helped 
to perpetuate the fame and infamy of his employer by recording in a £)i- 
arium nearly all that he saw, including much that Alexander would have 
w ished unseen. To the cardinals the Pope gave as he had promised in the 
conclave, and he was even more generous to those w*ho, like Cardinal de' 
Medici had longest opposed him. A year after his accession he created 
tw'elve new car^als. Several were men of real ability j some were ap- 
piointed at the request of political powers that it was wise to conciliate; two 
were scandalously young—Ippolito d'Este, fifteen, and Caesar Borgia, eight¬ 
een; one of them. Alessandro Famese, owed his elevation to his sister Giulia 
Famese, who was believed by many to be a mistress of the Pope. The 
sharp-tongued Romans, not foreseeing that they would one day acclaim 
Alessandro as Paul III, called liim )/ cardmak della gomiella^thc cardinal of 
the petticoat. The strongest of the older cardinals, Giuliano della Rovere, 
was displeased to find that he, who had often ruled Innocent \T 1 I, had little 
influence wdth Alexander, who made Cardinal Sforza his favorite counselor. 
In a huff Giuliano retired to his episcopal see at Ostia, and formed a guard 
of armed men. A year later he fled to France, and besought Charles Vlll 
to Invade Italy, summon a general council, and depose Alexander as a 
shamelessly simoniacal pope. 

Meanwhile Alexander was facing the political problems of a papacy 
caught between the millstones of scheming Italian powxrs. The Papd 
States had again fallen into the hands of loci dictators who, while calling 
themselves vicars of the Church, had snatched the opportunity provided by 
the weakness of Innocent Vlll to re-establish the practical independence 
that they or their predecessors had lost under Albomoz or Sixtus IV. Some 
pa|>a] cities had been seized by neighboring powers; so Naples had taken 
Sora and Aquik in 1467, and Milan had appropriated Fori) in 1488. Alex¬ 
ander's first task, then, was to bring these states under a centralized papal 
rule and taxation, as the kings of Spain, France, and England had subdued 
the feudal lords. This w'as the mission that he assigned to Caesar Borgia, 
w'ho accomplished it with such speed and ruthlessoess as made Machiavelli 
gape with admiration. 

Closer to Rome, and more immediately harassing, was the turbulent 
autonomy of the nobles, theoretically subject, actually hostile and danger¬ 
ous. to the popes. Tlie temporal weakness of the papacy since Boniface VO! 
(d. 130}) had allowed these barons to maintain a medieval feudal sover- 
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ei^ry oq their cstares, making cheir own laws, organizing their own armies, 
fighting at will their piivarc and reckless wars, to the ruin of order and com* 
mcrce in Larinm. Soon after Alexander's accession Franccschetto Cibo 
sold to Virgitiio Orslni, for 40^000 ducats ($500 ,qcx}), estates left him by his 
father Innocent VllL But this Orslni w^as a high officer in the Neapolitan 
army; he had received from Fcrrance most of the money for the purchaser^ 
in effect Naples had secured two strategic strongholds in papal territory 
Alexander reacted by forming an alliance \y'ith Venice, i\iilan, Ferrara, and 
Siena, raising an armv, and fortifying the wall between Sant Angelo and 
the adcaiL Ferdinand II of Spain, fearing that a combined attack upon 
Naples would end the Aragon power in Italy, persuaded Alexander and 
Fcrrante to negotiate. Orsini paid the Pope 40,000 ducats for the right to 
retain his purchases; and Alexander betrothed his son Giofre, then thirteen, 
CO Sancia, the pretty granddaughter of the Neapolitan King (1494). 

In return for Ferdinandhappy mediation^ Alexander awarded him the 
two Americas. Columbus had discovered the ^1 tidies^' some two months 
after Alexander's succession, and had presented diem to Ferdinand and 
IsabeUa, Portutfal claimed the Xesv \Vorld by virtue of an edict of CalLx* 
tus III (1479)^ which had confirmed her claim to all lands on the Atlantic 
coast. Spain rerarred that the edict had in mind only the eastern Atlantic^ 
The states were near war when Alexander Issued two bulls (Atay 3 4^ 

1493) allocring to Spain all discoveries \rat, and to Portugal all those east, 
of an imaginary line drattTi from pole to pole a hundred Spanish leagues 
west of the Azores and Cape Verde Islands, in each case on condidon chat 
the lands discovered were not already Inhabited by ChristiansT and chat the 
conquerors W'ould make every effort to convert their new subjects to the 
Chrisrian faith. The ^^grant’^ of the Pope, of course, merely confirmed a 
conquest of the sw'ord, but it presert'ed ffie peace of the peninsular powers. 
No one scents to have thought that non^Christians had any rights to the 
lands in ^vhich they dwelt. 

If Alexander might distribute continents he found it difficult to hold the 
V^adcan. When Fcrrante of Naples died (1494), Charles Ylll decided to 
invade Italy and restore Naples to French rule. Fearing deposidon^ Alex¬ 
ander went to the c.xrraordinaxy step of soliciting help from the Sultan of 
the Turks. In July, 1494. he sent a papal secretary. Giorgio Bocciaido to 
w arn Bajazet II th at Charles ATI I w^as planning to enter Italy, take Naples 
depose or control the Pope, and use Djem as a pretender to the Ottoman 
throne in a crusade agaiost Constandnoplt. Alexander proposed that Baja¬ 
zet should make common cause with the papacy, Naples, and perhaps Vea- 
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ice. against the Frcncli. Jiaiazct received Bocciardo wirh Oriental counes)% 
and sent him back with the 40,000 ducats due for the maintenance of Djem, 
and with an envoy of his outi to Alexander. At SenJgallia Bocckrdo was 
captured by Giovanni della Rovere, brother to tlic disaffected cardinal; the 
40,000 ducats w^ere seized, together with five letters allegedly from the 
Sultan to the Pope. One letter proposed that Alexander should put Djem 
to death iind send the dead body to Constantinople; upon its receipt the 
Sultan would pay the Pope 300,000 ducats ($3,750,000), ‘‘with which Your 
Highness may buy some domiuions for your children."®* Cardinal della 
Rovere gave copies of the letters to the French King, Alexander claimed 
that the Cardind had forged the letters and had invented the whole sto^)^ 
The evidence supports the authenticity of Alexander’s message to Bajazet, 
but discounts the Sultan’s reply as probably forged.'* V’enice and Naples 
had already entered into similar negotiations with the Turks; Francis I 
w'^ould later do likewise. To rulers religion, like almost everything else, is a 
cool of power. 

Charles came, advanced through friendly Milan and frightened Florence, 
and approached Rome (December, )4g4)- The Colonna supported him 
by preparing to invade the capital. A French deer seized Ostia—Rome’s 
port at the mouth of the Tiber—and threatened to stop the supply of grain 
from Sicily. iVSany cardinals, including Ascanio Sfona, declared for 
Charles; Virginio Orsini opened his castles to the King; half the cardinals in 
Rome besought him to depc^e the Pope.*“ Alexander withdrew to Cartel 
Sant’ Angelo, and sent envoj's to treat with the conqueror. Charles did not 
wish, by attempting to remove the Pope, to rouse Spain against him; his goal 
was Naples, whose wealth was ever in the thoughts of his officers. Me made 
peace with .Alexander on condition of an unimpeded passage for his army 
through Laduni, papal forgiveness of the pro-Frcnch cardinals, and the 
surrender of Djem. Alexander yielded, returned to the Vatican, enjoyed 
Charles’s three genuflections before him, graciously prevented him from 
kissing the papal feet, and received from the King the formal “ohedience" 
of Fiance—he., all plans for deposing Alexander were withdrawn. On 
January *5, 1495, Charles moved on to Naples, taking Djem with him. On 
February 15 Djem died of bronchitis. Gossip said that the subtle Alexander 
had given a slow poison, but no one any longer credits that tale.^ 

Once the French were gone, Alexander recovered his courage. Now, 
probably, he made up his mind that strong Papal States, a good army, and a 
good general were necessary to the safety of the popes from secular domi¬ 
nation" With Venice, Germany, Spain, and Milan he formed a Holy 
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Ltagnc (March 31, 1495)? ostensibly for mutuai defense and for war 
against the Turks, secretly for the cKpnlsion of the French from Italy. 
Charles took tire liint, and recreated through Rome to Pisa; Alexander, to 
avoid him, sojourned In OrAueto and Perugia, When Charles Bed back to 
France Alexander returned in mumph to Rome. He demanded of Florence 
that it should join the League, and expel or silence Savonarola, friend of 
France and foe of the Pope. He reorganized the papal army, put his oldest 
surviving son Giovanni at its head, arid bade him conquer for the papacy 
the revoked Orsini fortresses {149^). But Giovanni was no general; he was 
defeated at Soriano, returned to Rome in disgrace, and pursued the careless 
gallantries that probably caused his early death. Nevertheless Alexander 
recovered the strongholds sold to Virginio Orsini, and recaptured Ostia 
from the French. Apparently i.ictorious over all obstacles, he bade Pin- 
turicchio paint on the walls of the papal apartment in Sant' Angelo frescoes 
picturing the triumph of the Pope over the King. Alexander was at the top 
of his curve. 


m. THE SINNER 

Rome applauded him for his internal administration, and his successful 
though hesitant diplomacy. It reproved hbn mildly for his love aifairs. vig¬ 
orously for feathering the nests of his children, bitterly for appointing to 
office in Rome a host of Spaniards w^hosc alien mien and speech set Italian 
teeth on edge. A hundred Spanish relatives of the Pope had Booked to 
Rome; “ten papacies,” said one observer, “would not have sufficed for all 
these cousins.”” Alexander himself was by this time fully Italian in his cul¬ 
ture, policy, and ways, but he still loved Spain, spoke Spanish too fre¬ 
quently with Caesar and Lucrezia, elevated nineteen Spaniards to the car- 
dinalate, and surrounded liimself with Catalan servants and aides. Finally 
the jealous Romans, half In humor, half in wrath, called him “the marrano 
Pope,"” implying his descent from Christianized Spanish Jews. Alexander 
excused himself on the ground that many Icalians, especially in the college 
of cardinals, had proved faithless to him, and that he had to have about him 
a nucleus of supporters bound to him by a personal loyalty based on their 
awareness that he was their sole protector in Rome. 

He—and the princes of Europe down to Napoleon—argued likewdse in 
promoting relatives to positions of trust and power.^ He hoped for a while 
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chat his son Gio\'anni might help him to protect the PapiiJ Scates, but Gio¬ 
vanni had inherited his father’s sensirivity to women without Alexander's 
capacity to govern men, Perceiving that of his sons only Caesar had in him 
the iron and gall necessary to play the game of Italian politics In that violent 
age, Alexander conferred upon him a maze of beticHccs whose income 
would finance the youth’s rising power. Even the gentle Lucr e?!a was an 
instniment of policy, and found herself promoted to the governorship of a 
city or the bed of a valuable duke. The Pope's fondness for Lucrezia led 
him to such show's of affection that cruel gossip accused him of incest, and 
pictured him as competing with his sons for her love." On two occasions 
when he had to be absent from Rome, Alexander left Lucrezia in charge of 
his rooms in the Vatican, with authority to open his correspondence and 
attend to all routine business. Such delegation of pow^er to a woman -was 
frequent in the ruling houses of Italy—as in Ferrara, Urbino, Mantua—but 
it mildly shocked even blase Rome. 'When Giofre and Sancia arrived from 
Naples after their wedding, Caesar and Lucrezia went out to meet them;, 
all four then hurried to the Vatican, and .Alexander was happy to have them 
near him. “Other popes, to conceal their infamy," says Guicciardini, “were 
wont to term their offspring nephews; but Alexander took delight in let¬ 
ting ail the world know that they were his children.’’” 

The city had forgiven the Pope his pristine Vanozza, but marveled at his 
current Giulia. Giulia Famese was noted for her beauty, above all for her 
golden hair; when she let it down, and it hung to her feet, it w'as a sight that 
would have stirred the blood of men less mettlesome than Alexander, Her 
friends called her La Bella. Sanudo speaks of her as “the Pope’s favorite, 
a young woman of great beauty and understanding, gracious and gentle/’" 
In 1493 Infessura described her as attending Lucrezia’s nuptiaJ banquet In 
the Vatican, and called her Ale.xandcr's “concubine"; Matarazzo, the Pe¬ 
rugian historian, used the same term for Giulia, but probably copied In¬ 
fessura; and a Florentine wr in 1494 called her sposa di Cristo, bride of 
Christ, a phrase usually reserved for the ChurcJi,™ Some scholars have 
sought to clear Giulia on the ground that Lucrezia—who has been made 
respectable by research—remained her friend to the end, and that Giulia’s 
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husband, Orsino Orsini, built a chapel to her honored memoryIn 1492 
Giulia gave birth to a daughter Laura, who was officially listed as begotten 
by Orsini, hut Cardinal Alessandro Famese recognized the girl as Alex¬ 
ander’s childBy yet another woman the Pope was credited with having 
a mysterious son, bora about 1498, and tnowra in Bur chard’s diary as Infans 
RomanusJ'’^ It is not certain, but one more or less hardly matters. 

There is no question that Aksander was a sensual man, full-blooded to a 
degree painfully uncongenial to celibacy. V\TTicn he gave a public festival 
in the Vatican, at which a comedy vras performed (February, 1503), he 
rumbled with amusement, and was pleased to have fair women crowd about 
him and seat themselves gracefully on footstools at his feet. He W'as a man. 
He seems to have felt, like many clergjTnen of the time, that clerical celi¬ 
bacy was a mistake of Hildebrand’s, and that even a cardinal should be per¬ 
mitted the pleasures and tribulations of female company. He showed feel¬ 
ings of husbandly cendemess for Vanozza, and perhap a paternal solicitude 
for Giulia. On rhe other hand his devodon to his children, sometimes over¬ 
riding his fidelity to the interests of the Church, could well be used to argue 
the wisdom of the canon law' requiring celibacy of a priest. 

In these middle years of his pontificarc, before Caesar Borgia overshad¬ 
owed it, Alexander had many virtues. Though he bore hiniself with proud 
dignity at public functions, in private he was joi-ial, good-natured, san¬ 
guine, eager to enjoy life, capable of a hearty laugh at seeing, from his win¬ 
dow, a parade of masked men “with long false noses of great size in the 
form of the male member.”*' He was a bit stout now, if we may trust Pin- 
ruricchio’s apparently honest picture of him, praying, on the Appartamento 
wall; and yet all reports concur that he lived frugally, on so plain a fare that 
the cardinals shunned his table.*' He was unsparing of himself in admin¬ 
istration. working till late at night, and watching actively over the affairs of 
the Church everjTvherc in Christeiidom. 

Was his Christianity a pretense? Probably nor. His letters, even those 
concerning Ginlia, are warm wdth phrases of pietj' that w'ere not indis- 
pensabk in private correspondence."* He was so much a man of action, and 
had so thoroughly absorbed the easy morals of his time, that he only spo¬ 
radically noted any contradiction between Christian ethics and his Lfc. 
Like most persons completely orthodox in theology, he was completely 
w'orldly in conduct. He seems to have felt tliat in his circumstances the 
papacy needed a statesman, not a saint; he admired sanctity. but thought it 


* P35n>r (Vp 41711) accepts die evidence na coaclusive of Aksundqr^s giiiiE; but the Pope^s 
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belonged to monasdclsm and pri\'^atc life rather than to a man compelled to 
deal at every step with subtle and acquisitive despots or unscruptuloiis 2nd 
treacherous diplomats. He ended by adopting all their methods, and the 
most questionable devices of his predecessors in the papacy. 

Needing funds for his government and his wars, he sold olhces, took 
over the estates of dead cardinals, and exploited the jubilee of 1500 to the 
full. Dispensations and divorces w^ere given as profitable parts of political 
bargains; SO King Ladislaus VII of Hungary paid jo,ooo ducats for the an¬ 
nulment of his marriage with Beatrice of Naples; had Henry VlII such an 
Alexander to deal with he would have remained to the end a Defender of 
the Faith. \\Tien the jubilee threatened to be a hnancial disappointment 
because would-be pilgrims stayed home through fear of robbery, pestilence, 
or w'ar, Alexander, not to be cheated, and following pontifical precedents, 
issued a bull (March 4, 1500) detailing by what payments Christians might 
obtain the jubilee indulgence without coming to Rome, at what cost peni¬ 
tents might gain absoludon from consanguineous marriages, and how much 
a clergyman should py to be forgiven simo'ny and “irregularity.”’* On 
December 16 he extended the jubilee dll Epiphany, The collectors prom¬ 
ised payors that the funds gathered in by the jubilee would be used in a 
crusade aEjainst the Turks; the promise was kept in the case of Polish and 
Venetian collections; but Caesar Borgia used jubilee proceeds to finance his 
campaigns for the recovery of the Papal States." 

To further celebrate the jubilee, Alexander (September a8, 1500) cre¬ 
ated twelve new cardinals, who paid a total of i £0,000 ducats for their 
appointment; and these promotions, says Guicciardini, w’ere made “not of 
such as had the most merit, but of those that offered tlie most money. 

In 1503 he named nine additional cardinals at a commensurate price." In 
the same year he created ex niffilo eighty new offices in the Curia, and these 
places, according to the hostile Venetian ambassador Giustiniani, were sold 
at 760 ducats each." A satirist attached to the statue of Pasquino (1503) a 
stinging pasquinade; 


V^ndti Alexander eteves, altarij, CMittan; 
venders iure pomt, erneret ipse piias**— 


"the keys, the altars, Alexander sells, and Christ; with right, since he has 
paid for them.” 

By canon law the property left by an ecclesiastic at his death reverted to 
the Church, except as the pope might allow otherwise.'* Alexander regu¬ 
larly gave such dispensations except in the case of cardinals. Under pres- 
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sure from the victorious but money-consuming Caesar Borgia^ Alexander 
made It a general principle to appropriate the fortunes left by high ecclesi¬ 
astics; in this way substantial sums came into the treasurv. Some cardinals 
eluded the Pope bv niaking large gifts in expectation of deachy and some, 
during their lives, deliberately squandered great sums on their funeral mon¬ 
uments. When Cardinal Michiel died (1503), his house was immediately 
stripped of its wealth by the agents of the Pope, who, if we may believe 
Giustiniani, netted 150,000 ducatS; Alexander complained chat only 23,852 
were in cash." 

Deferring fuller consideration of the alleged poisonings, by Alexander or 
Caesar Borgia, of high ecclesiastics who took too long to die, wx may pro¬ 
visionally accept the conclusian of recent research—that “there is no evi¬ 
dence that Alexander \'T poisoned anybody."*’ This does not quite clear 
him; he may have been too clever for history. But he could not escape the 
satirists, pampWeteers, and other wits who sold their deadly epigrams to 
his opponents. We havx seen how Sannazaro belabored Pope and son with 
lethal couplets in the strife between the papacy and Naples. Jnfessura 
served the Colonna with his scandalmongering pen; and Gcronimo Manci- 
one was worth a regiment to the Savelli barons. Alexander, as part of his 
campaign against the Campagua nobles, issued in 1501 a bull detailing the 
crimes and vices of the Savelli and the Colonna. Its exaggerations were bet¬ 
tered in Alancione’s famous “Letter to Silvio Savelli,” retailing the vices and 
crimes of Alexander and Caesar Borgia. This document was widely circu¬ 
lated, and did much to create the legend of Alexander as a monster of per¬ 
versions and cruelty." Alexander won the battle of the sword, but his noble 
foes, unchecked by his enemy Pope Julius II, won the battle of the word, 
and transmitted their picture of him to history. 

He paid too little attention to public opinion, and rarely answered the 
slanders that so mercilessly multiplied the reality of his faults. He was re¬ 
solved TO build a strong state, and thought that it could not be done by 
Christian means. His use of the traditional tools of statecraft—propaganda, 
deception, intrigue, discipline, war—was bound to offend those who pre¬ 
ferred a Christian Church to a strong one, and those to whose advantage it 
was that the papacy and the Papal States should be disorganized and weak 
among the nobles of Rome and the powers of Italy. Occasionally Alex¬ 
ander stopped to examine his life by evangelical standards, and then he ad¬ 
mitted himself to be a siniouiac, a fornicator, even—through war—a de¬ 
stroyer of human lives. Once, when liis kicky star seemed suddenly to fall, 
and all his proud and happy world seemed shattered, he lost his iMachia- 
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vcUian amoralism, confessed Kis sins, and vowed to reform himself and the 
Church. 

He loved his son Giovanni even more than his daughter Lucrezia. When 
Pedro Luis died, Alexander saw to it diat Giov^anni should receive the 
duchy of Gandia in Spain. It was easy to love the lad, he was so handsome, 
kindly, gay. The fond father did not perceive that the youth was made for 
Fxos, not for .Mars^ he made him a general, and the young commander 
proved incompetent. Giovanni thought a beauiiful woman more precious 
than a captured city. On June 14, 1497, he supped with his brother Caesar 
and other guests at the home of his mother Vanozza. As they were return¬ 
ing, Giovanni parted from Caesar and the rest, saying that he wished to visit 
a kdy of his acquaintance. Ht was never seen alive again. When his dis¬ 
appearance was noted the anxious Pope sent out an alarm. A boatman con¬ 
fessed that he had seen a body thrown into the Tiber on the night of the 
14th- asked why he had not reported it he replied that in the course of his 
life he had seen a hundred such disposals, and had learned not to trouble 
himself about them. Tlie river was dragged, the body was found, stabbed 
in nine places; apparently the young Duke had been attacked by several 
men. Alexander was so broken with grief that he shut himself up in a pri¬ 
vate chamber and refused food, and his moans could be heard in the street. 

He ordered a search for the murderers, but perhaps he soon reconciled 
himself to letting the case remain a mystery. The body had been recovered 
near the castle of Antonio Pico della Mirandola, whose pretty daughter 
had allegedly been seduced by the Duke; many contemporaries, like the 
Mantuan ambassador ScaJoua, ascribed the dcatli to thugs hired by the 
Count; and this is still the likeliest explanation.* Others, including the Flor¬ 
entine and Milanese ambassadors at Rome, attributed the crime to some 
member of the Orsini clan, then at war with the Pope.” Some scandal- 
dpperssaid that Gio^'anni had made love to his sister Lucrezia, and had been 
killed by retainers of her husband Giovanni Sforza,'’* No one at the rime 
accused Caesar Borgia. Cacs.'ir, now rwenty-two, had apparently been on 
the best terms with his brother; he was a cardinal, and was moving in his 
own line of advancement; not till fourteen months later did he turn to a 
military career; he derived no advantage from his brother’s death; he could 
hardly have anricipated that Giovanni would leave him on the way home 
from Vanozza. Alexander, so far from suspccring Caesar at this time, ap¬ 
pointed him Ciovinni’s executor. The first known mention of Caesar as 
the possible murderer occurs in a letter written by the Ferrarese ambassador 
Pigna on February ai, (498, eijht months after the ev'cnt. Not till Caesar 
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had shovm his character in all its ruthless force did popular opinion connect 
him with the crime j then Machiavelli and Guicciardini agreed in laying it 
at his door. He might have been capable of it at a later stage of his de¬ 
velopment! had Giovanni opjwscd him in some vital policy; but of this 
particular murder he was almost certainly innocent.** 

When the Pope had recovered his self-control he called a consistory of 
the cardinals (June 19, 1497), received their condolences, told them that he 
had “'loved the Duke of Gandia more than anyone else in the world,” and 
attributed the blow—“the heaviest that could have befallen” him—to God 
as a punishment for his sins. He went on; “We on our part are resolved to 

amend onr life, and to reform the Church-Henceforth beneEces shall 

be given only to deserving persons, and in accordance with the votes of the 
cardinals. We renounce all nepotism. We will begin the reform with our¬ 
selves, and so proceed through all ranks of the Church till the whole work 
is accomplished.”" A committee of six cardinals M'as appointed to draw up 
a program of reform. It labored earnestly, and presented to .\lexander a 
bull of reform so excellent chat if its provisions had been put int* effect they 
might have saved the Church from both the Reformation and the Counter 
Reformation, But when Alexander faced the question how the revenues of 
the papacy, without the fees paid for ecclesiastical appointments, coold 
finance the papal govxmment, he found no acceptable answer. Meanwhile 
Louis XII was preparing a second French invasion of Italy, and soon Caesar 
Borgia proposed to recapture the Papal States from their recalcitrant “vic¬ 
ars,” The dream of a powerful pobrical stnicrurc that would give the 
Church a physical and financial leverage in a rebellious and fluent world 
absorbed the spirit of the Pope; he deferred the reforms from day to day; 
at last he forgot them in the exciting successes of a son who was conquering 
a realm for him and making him every ounce a king. 


tv, CAES.4R BORGIA 

Alexander had manv reasons to be proud of his now oldest son. t^esar 
was blonde of hair and beard, as many Italians wanted to be; keen of eye, 
tall and straight, strong, and a stranger to fear. Of him, as of Leonardo, the 
story was told that he could twist a horseshoe with his bare hands. He rode 
with wild control the spirited horses collected for his stable; he went to the 
hunt with the eagerness of a hound sniffing blood. During the jubilee he 
astonished a crowd by decapitating a bull with one stroke in a bullbaiting 
contest in a Roman square; on January z, 1501, in a formal bullfight ar- 
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ranged by him in the Piazza San Pierro^ he rode into the enclosure with nine 
other Spaniards, and attacked singlehanded* with his pike* the more fero¬ 
cious of iwQ bulls let loose there; dismounting, he played torero for a while; 
then, having sufficiently proved his courage and skill, he left the arena to 
the professionaLs."^ He introduced the spon into the Romagna as well as at 
Rome; but after a few amateur matadors had been gored it was sent back 
to Spain. 

To rhink of him as an ogre is to miss him wddely. One contemporary 
called him '"a young man of great and surpassing cleverness and excellent 
disposition^ cheerful, even merry, and always in good spirits^Y* another 
described him as **far superior in looks and wit to his brother the Duke of 
Gandia^”^ Men noted his grace of manner, hk simple hut costly garb, his 
commanding glance, and air of one who felt that he inherited the world. 
Women admired hut did not love him; they knew chat he took them lifjhtly 
and lightly cast them aside. He had studied law in the University of Pe¬ 
rugia, enough to sharpen the natural shrewdness of his mind. He spared 
little time for books or ^^cuJeure,” though bke everybody he wTOte verses 
now and then; later he flaunted a poet on his staff. He had a discriminating 
appreciation of the arts; when Cardinal Raflaello Riario refused to buy a 
Ciipid because it w^as no antique but the work of an unknown Florentine 
youth, Michelangelo Buonarroti, Caesar gave a good price for ic. 

He was clearly not made for an ecclesiastical career, bur Alexander, hav¬ 
ing bishoprics rarher chan principaliries ac his disposal, made him archbishop 
of Valencia (1491), then cardinal (1493). No one took such appoinTmencs 
as religious; they were means of supplying income to youths W'ho had in¬ 
fluential relatives, and who might be trained for the practical management 
of ecclesiastical property and personnel. Caesar took minor orders, but 
never became a priest. Since canon law excluded bastards from the car- 
dinalace, Alexander, in a bull of September 19, 1493, declared him the legit¬ 
imate sou of V'^anozza and d^Arignano. It was inconvenient that in a bull 
of August t6, 1481, Sixtus IV had described Caesar as the son of ^^Rodrigo, 
bishop and vice-chancellor.^' The public winked and smiled, accustomed 
to see legal fictions veil untimely truths. 

In 1497, shorrly afrcr Giovanni's death, Caesar went to Naples as papal 
legate, and had the thrill of crowning a king. Perhaps the touch of a crown 
stirred his blood. On his return to Rome he importuned his father to let 
him renounce his ecclesiastical career. There was no way of releasing him 
from it except through Alexander’s frank admissioa to the college of car’ 
dinals that Caesar was his illcgirlmarc son; it w'as so done, and the appoint- 
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ment of the young bastard to the cardinalatc was duly declared invalid 
(August 17, 1498).”' His illegitimacy restored, Caesar turned with zest to 
the game of pobdes. 

Alexander hoped that Fcdcrigo III, King of Naples, would accept Caesar 
as husband for his daughter Otrlotra, but tederigo had different tastes. 
Deeply offended, the Pope turned to France, hoping to secure its help in 
reclaiming the Papal States. An opportunity came when Louis Xil asked 
for the annulment of a marriage chat had been forced upon him in his 
youth, and which, he claimed, had never been consummated. In October, 
1498, Alexander sent Caesar to France bearing a decree of divorce for the 
King, and 200,000 ducats with which to woo a bride. Pleased with the 
divorce, further pleased by a papal dispensation to marry Anne of Brit¬ 
tany, widow of Charles Louis offered Caesar the hand of Charlotte 
d’Albret, sister to the king of Navarre; moreover, he made Caesar duke of 
Valenrinois and Diois, two French territories to which the papacy had some 
legal claim. In Way, 1499, the new Duke-Valentino, as he was henceforth 
called in Italy—married the good, beautiful, and wealthy Charlotte; and 
Rome, told the news by Alexander, lit bonfires of rejoicing over the mar¬ 
riage of their prince. The marriage committed the papacy to an alliince 
with a king w''ho was openly planning to invade Italy and take Milan and 
Naples, Alexander was as guilty in 1499 as Lodovdeo and Savonarola had 
been in 1494. This alliance undid all the work of the Holy Lcagtie that 
Alexander had helped to form in 1495, and it prepared the scene for the 
wars of Julius II. Caesar Borgia was among the notables w'ho escorted 
Louis Xll into Milan on October d, 1499; Castiglione, who was there, de¬ 
scribed Duke Valentino as the tallest and handsomest man m all the Kmg's 
stately retinue."* His pride matched his appearance. Flis ring bore the in¬ 
scription, Fays ce que doiSy ipK pourra—“Do what you must, 

whate’er betide.” His sword was engraved with scenes from the life of 
Julius Caesar, and bore two mottoes: on one side, Alej beta ert—“The die is 
cast"; on the other, Aut Caesar attt “Fithcr Caesar or nobody.’™ 

In this bold youth and happy warrior Alexander found at last the general 
he had long sought to lead the armed forces of the Church in the rccontjucsT 
of the Papal States. Louis contributed three hundred French bnecs, four 
thousand Gascons and Swiss were recruited, and two thousand Italian mer¬ 
cenaries. It was a small array with which to overcome a dozen despots, but 
Caesar was eager for the adventure. To add spiritual to military weapons, 
the Pope issued a bull solemnly declaring that Caterina Sforza and her son 
Ottaviano held Imola and Forli—Pandolfo .Malatesta held Rimini—Giulio 
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Varaiio held Camerino-i\scorre Manfredi held Faenza-Guidobaldo held 
UrbLno—Giovaimi Sforza held Pesaro—only by usurping^ lands, property, 
and righes long penaining m law and justice to the Church; that they were 
all tyrants ’who had abused their powers and exploited their subjects; and 
that they must now resign or be expelled by force.** Possibly, as sonic 
charged, Alexander dreamed of 'welding these principalities into a kingdom 
for his son; it is unlikely, for Alexander must have known chat neither his 
succesors nor the other states of Italy would long tolerate a usurpation 
mote illegal and unwelcome than any that k would have replaced, Caesar 
himself niay have dreamed of such a cansuinniation; iMachiaveili hoped so, 
and would have rejoiced to see so strong a hand unite all Italy and expel all 
invaders. But to the end of his life Caesar protested that he had no other 
aim than to win the States of the Church for the Church, and would be 
content to be governor of the Romagna as a vassal of the po[>e.“ 

In January, i^oo, Caesar and his army marched over the Apennines to 
Forli. ImoJa surrendered at once to his deputy, and ihc citizens of Forb 
threw open the gates to welcome him; but Caterina Sforza, as she had done 
twelve years before, bravely lield the citadel with her garrison. Caesar 
offered her easy terms; she preferred to fight. After a brielf siege the papal 
troops forced their way into the rocca, and put the defenders to the sword. 
Caterina was sent to Rome, and was lodged as an unw illin g- guest in the 
Belvedere wing of the Vatican. She refused to resign her right to rule Forli 
and Imola; she tried to escape, and was transferred to Sant' Angelo. After 
eighteen months she was released, and entered a nunnery. She was a brave 
woman, bur quire a vdrago.^ “She was a feudal ruler of the worst type, and 
in her dominions, as elsewhere in the Romagna, Caesar w'as regarded as an 
avei^er commissioned by Heaven to redress ages of oppression and 
wrong.*’** 

But Caesar’s first triumph was brief. Hk foreign troops mutinied because 
Caesar had insufficient funds to pay them; they were hardly appeased when 
Louis XII recalled the French detachment to help him recapture the Milan 
that Lodovico had for a moment regained. Caesar led his remaining army 
back to Rome, and received almost the honors of a victorious Roman gen¬ 
eral. Alexander gloried in his son’s success; "the Pope," reported the Ve¬ 
netian ambassador, “is more cheerful than ever.’’" He appointed 
papal vicar for the conquered cities, and began to lean fondly on hk son’s 
advice. The receipts from the jubilee and from the sale of red hats re¬ 
plenished the treasury, and Caesar could now plan a second campaign. He 
offered a convincmg sum to Paolo Oisiiii to join the papal forces with his 
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armed men- Paolo came, and several other nobles followed suit* with this 
clever stroke Caesar enlarged his army and protected Rome from baronial 
raids during the absence of the papal troops beyond the Apennines. Per¬ 
haps by similar Inducements, and the promise of spoils, he enlisted the serv¬ 
ices and soldiers of Gianpaoio BaglionJ, lord of Perugia, and engaged 
Vircllozzo \"icelli to lead the artillery. Louis XII sent him a small regiment 
of lancers, but Caesar was no longer dependent upon French reinforoe- 
ments. In September, 1500. at Alexander’s urging, he attacked the castles 
occupied by hostile Colonna and Savelli in Latium. One after another sur¬ 
rendered, Soon Alexander was enabled to make a tour in safety and tri¬ 
umph through regions long lost to the papacy. He was received every¬ 
where with popular acclaim," for the feudal barons had not been loved by 
their subjects. 

When Caesar set out on his second major campaign (October, 1500), 
he had an army of 14.000 men, with a retinue of poets, prelates, and prosti¬ 
tutes to service his troops. Anticipating their arrival, Pandolfo Maiaiestn 
vacated Rimini, and Giovanni Sfofita fled from Pesaro; the two dries wel¬ 
comed Ca^ar as a liberator. At Faenza Astorre Manfred! resisted, and the 
people supported him loyally. Borgia offered generous terms, iVlaufredi 
rejected them. The sietie lasted all mnter; finally Faenza surrendered on 
Caesar’s promise of leniency to all. tfe behaved handsomely to the citizens, 
and was so warm in praising Manfredi's resolute defense that the defeated 
apparently fell in lo-ve with the victor, and rcniiuned with him as part of 
his staff or retinue. Astorre’s younger brother did the same, though both 
wiere free to go wherever they wished." For two months they follow'cd 
Caesar inall his wanderings, and were treated with all respect. Then sud¬ 
denly, on reaching Rome, they were throw-n into the Casrel Sant’ Angelo. 
There they remained for a year; then, on June 2, 1502, their bodies w^ere 
thrown up by the Tiber. VVhat made Caesar—or Alexander—condemn 
them is not knenvu. Like a hundred other strange events in the history of 
the Borgias, the case rcitiains a mystery that only the uninformed can solve. 

Caesar, now adding duke of Romagna to his titles, studied the map, and 
decided to complete the task assigned him by his father. Camerino and 
Urbino remained to be taken. Urbmo. though doubtless papal in law, was 
almost a model state as politics then went; it seemed a disgraceful thing to 
depose so loved a couple as Guidobaldo and Elisabetta; and perhaps they 
would now have consented to be papal vicars in fact as well as name. But 
Caesar argued that the city blocked his easiest as'cnue to the Adriatic, and 
might, in hostile hands, cut off his communications wnth Pesaro and RimlnL 
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VVe do not know If Alexander agreed; it seems incredible, for about this 
rime he persuaded Guidobaldo to knd the papal army his artillery." It is 
more likely that Caesar deceived his father, or changed his own plans. On 
June 12,1502, now with Lxronardo da Vinci as hk chief engineer, he set out 
on bis third campaign, apparently headed for Camerino. Suddenly he 
turned north, and approached Urhino so Fapidly that its invalid ruler had 
barely time to escape, leaving the city to fall undefended into Caesar’s hands 
(June 11). If this move was made with Alexander’s knowledge and con¬ 
sent, it was one of the most despicable treacheries In history, though Ma- 
chiavelli svould have been thrilled by its subtlety. The victor treated the 
iuhabitants with feline gentleness, but appropriated the precious art col¬ 
lection of the fallen Duke, and sold it to pay his troops. 

Meanwhile his general Vitelli, apparently on his own authority, seized 
Arezzo, long since an appanage of Florence. The shocked Signory sent the 
bishop of Volterra, with iVIachiavelll, to appeal to Caesar at Urbino. He 
received them with successful charm. “[ am not here to pky the tyrant," he 
told them, “but to extinguish tyrants,"" He agreed to check Vitelli and 
restore Arezzo to Florentine allegiance; in return he demanded a definite 
policy of mutual friendliness between Florence and himself. The bishop 
thought him sincere, and Machiavelli wrote to the Signory ndth undiplo¬ 
matic enthusiasm: 

This lord is splendid and magnificent, and is so bold that dierc is 
no enterprise so great that it does not seem to him small. To gain 
glory and domJmons he robs himself of repose, and knows cieither 
danger nor fatigue. He comes to a place before his intentions arc 
understood. He makes himself well liked among his soldiers, and has 
chosen the best men in Italy. These dungs make him victorious and 
formidable, with the aid of perpetual good fortune." 

On July 20 Camerino surrendered To Caesar’s lieutenants, and the Papal 
States were papal again. Directly or by proxy Caesar gave them such good 
government as seemed to vindicate his claim to be a deposer of tyrants; 
later all of them but Urbino and Faenza would mourn his fall."—Hearing 
that Gianfrancesco Gonzaga (Elisabetta’s brother and Isabella’s husband) 
had gone with several other prominent men to Milan to turn Louis Xil 
against him, Caesar hurried across Italy, confronted his enemies, and 
quickly regained the favor of the King (August, 1502). It is deserving of 
note that up to this pioint, and even after his most questionable exploit, a 
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bishop, a kmg, and a diplomat later famous for subtlety, should have joined 
in admiring Caesar, and accepting the justice of his conduct and his aims. 

Nevertheless Italy was dotted with men who prayed for his fall. Venice, 
though it had made him an honorary citizen {gwjrtVwwHo di Venezia), was 
not happy to sec the Papal States so strong again, and controlling so much 
of the Adriatic shore. Florence fretted at the thought that Forli, only eight 
miles from Florentine territory, was in the hands of an incalculabJc and on- 
scmpulous young genius of statecraft and war, Pisa o^ered itself to his rule 
(December, 1502); he politely refusedi but what if he changed his course 
—as on the way to Camerino? The gifts that Isabella sent him were per¬ 
haps a blind to disguise the resentment she and Mantua felt against his rape 
of Urbino. The Colonna and Savelli, and in less degree the Orsini, had been 
ruined by his victories, and merely bided their time to raise some coalition 
against him. His own “best men,*’ who had led his cohorts brilliantly, were 
not sure but that he might attack their territories next, some of which were 
also claimed by the Church. Gianpaolo Baglioni irembled for his hold on 
Perugia, Giovanni Bciuivoglio for his rule in Bologna; Paolo Orsini and 
Francesco Orsini, Duke of Gravina, wondered how long it would be be¬ 
fore Caesar would do to the Orsini clan what he had dune to the Clolonna. 
Vitelli, raging at being forced to relinquish Arezzo, invited these men, and 
Olii'crotro of Fermo, and Pandolfo Petrucci of Siena, and representatives 
of Guidobaldo, to meet at La Magione on Lake Trastmene (September, 
1501). There they agreed to turn their troops against Caesar, capture and 
depose him, end his rule in the Romagna and the Marches, and restore the 
dispossessed lords. It was a foimidable plot, whose success would have 
brought to a sorry issue the best-laid plans of Alexander and his son. 

The conspiracy becan with brilliant victories. Revolts were organized in 
Urbino and Camerino, with the support of die people; the papal garrisons 
there were expelled; Guidobaldo returned to his palace (October 18, 
j joi); everywhere the fallen lords raised their heads and planned to return 
to power. Caesar suddenly found that liis lieutenants would not obey him, 
and that his forces W'cre reduced to a point where he could not possibly 
hold his conquests, fn this crisis Cardinal Ferrari opportunely died; Alex¬ 
ander hurriedly appropriated the 50,000 ducats left by him, and sold some 
of the Cardinal’s benefices; he turned over the receipts to Caesar, who rapidly 
raised a new army of six thousand men. In the meantime Alexander nego¬ 
tiated individually with the conspirators, made them fair promises, and! won 
so many of them back to obedience that by the end of October they had 
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all made their peace with Caesar; it w^as an astonishiiig feat of diplomacy. 
Caesar received their apologies with silent skepticism; and he noted that 
though GuidobaJdo again fled from Urbino, the Orsini sdll held the duchy's 
strongholds with their troops. 

In December Caesar’s lieutenants, at his biddings besieged Senigallia, on 
the Adriatic. The towm soon yielded, but the governor of the castle refused 
to surrender it except to Caesar himself. A messenger was sent to the Duke 
at Cesena; he hastened down the coast, followed hy tiventy-eight hundred 
soldiers especially devoted to him. Arriving at Seoigallia he greeted with 
apparent cordiality the four leaders of the conspirac)'—Vitellorjto V^itelli, 
Paolo and Francesco Orsini, and Oliverotto. He invited them to a confer¬ 
ence with him in the govtmor’s palace; when they came he had them ar¬ 
rested; and that very night (December ji, ijoi) he had V^itelJi and Oli- 
vertirto strangled. The two Orsini were kept in prison till Caesar could 
communicate with his faclicr; apparently Alexander’s views agreed with his 
son’s; and on January iS the two men were put to death.^ 

Caesar prided himself on his clever stroke at Senigallia; he thoughr Italy 
should thank him for ridding it so neatly of four men who were not only 
feudal usurpers of Church lands but had been reactionary oppressors of 
helpless subjects. Perhaps he felt a qualm or two, for he excused himself to 
Machiavelli: “It is proper to snare those w'ho arc proving themselves past 
masters in the art of snaring ochers."” Machiavelli fully agreed with him, 
and considered Caesar, at this time, the bravest and wisest man in Italy. 
Paolo Giovjo, historian and bishop, called the quadruple extinction of the 
conspirators bcnisshfi& ingimtio—2. “most lovely rusc.’”^ Isabella d’Este, 
playing safe, sent Caesar congratulations, and a hundred masks to amuse 
him “after the fatigues and struggles of this glorious expedition.“ Louis Xll 
hailed the coup as “a deed worthy of the great days of Rome,’”* 

Alexander was now free to express his full rage at the conspiracy against 
his son and the reclaimed cities of the Church. He claimed to have evidence 
chat Cardiual Orsini had plotted with his relatives to assassmatc Caesar;" 
he had the Cardinal and several other suspects arrested (January 3, 1503); 
he seized the Cardinal’s palace, and confiscated all his goods. The Cardinal 
died in prison on February 12, probably through excitement and exhaus¬ 
tion; Rome speculated that the Pope had had him poisoned. Alexander ad¬ 
vised Caesar to root out the Orsini eompletcly from Rome and the Cam- 
pagna. Caesar was not so aatious; perha)>5 he too was exhausted; he delayed 
returning to the capital, and then set out unwillingly’* to besiege Giulio 
Orsini's mighty fortress at Ceri (March 14, 1503). In this siege—perhaps 
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in others—Borgk used some of Leonardo’s war inachincs; one was a itiov- 
able co^i^tr holding' three hundred men and cupabJe of being raised to the 
top of the enemy's walls.^ Giulio surrendered and went with Caesar to 
the Vatican to ask for peace; the Pope granted it on condition that all Or- 
sini castles in papal territory should be given up to the Church; it was done. 
In the meandn:ie Perugia and Fermo had quietly accepted the govcmois 
sent them by Caesar. Bologna was stili unredeemed, but Ferrara had joy¬ 
fully received Lucrezia Borgia as its duchess. Aside from these two major 
principdiries—which would occupy Alexander's succe^ors—the reconquesc 
of the Papal States was compietc^ Caesar Borgia, at rwenty^ight, found 
himself the governor of a realm equaled in size, in the peninsula^ only by 
the Kingdom of Naples. He was now by common consent the most re¬ 
markable and powerful man in Italy. 

For a time he remained in unwonted quiet at the Vatican. VV^e should 
have expected him at this point to send for his wife; he did nor. He had 
left her with her family in France, and she had bome him a child during his 
w^ars; occasionally he wrote to her and sent her gifts; bur he never saw her 
again. The Duchesse de Valenrinois lived a modest and retired life in 
Bourges, or in the chateau dc La MottC” Feu illy in the Dauphine, waiting 
hopefully to be sent for, or to have her husband come to her. When he 
was ruined and deserted she tried to go to liim; when he died she hung her 
house w ith black, and remained in mourning for him until her death. Per¬ 
haps he w^^oold have sent for her later, had he been given more than a few 
months of peace; more hkely he Icxsked upon the marriaLge as purely po¬ 
litical^ and felt no obltgation to tenderness. There was apparently only a 
modicum of tenderness in hunt he kept most of that for Lucrezia, 
w^hom he loved as much as he could love a woman. Even when hurrying 
from Urbino to Milan to circumvent [lis foes wich Louis XIL he had gone 
considerably out of his way to visit his sister at Ferrara, then dangerously 
ill. Returning from Milan he stopped there agaiti^ held her in his arms while 
physicians bled her^ and stayed mth her rill she was out of danger,^ Caesar 
was not made for marriage; he had rnistrcsscs^ but none for long; he was too 
consumed by the will to power to let any woman enter possessively into 
his life. 

In Rome he lived in privacy, almost in concealment. He worked at night 
and was rarely seen by day. But he worked hard, even in this period of 
seeming rest; he kept close w-atch on his appointees in the States of the 
Church, punished those who misused their position, had one appointee put 
to death for cruelty and exploitation, and always found time to see men 
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who needed his instruetions on the govemment of the Romagna or the 
Tnaintenance of order in Rome. Those who knew him respected his shrewd 
intelligence, his capacity for going directly to the heart of the matter, for 
seizing every opportunity that chance presented, and for taking quick, de¬ 
cisive, and effective action. He was popular with his soldiers, who secretly 
admired the saving severity of his discipline. They highly approved of the 
bribes, stratagems, and deceits by which he reduced the number and per¬ 
sistence of his enemies and the battles and casualties of his troops/' Diplo¬ 
mats were chagrined to find chat this swift-moving and fearless young 
general could ontthink them and on treason them in their shrewdest subtle¬ 
ties, and could, at need, match all their charm and tact and eloquence “ 

His flair for secrecy made him an easy sdetim for the satirists of Italy, and 
for the Ugly rumors that hostile ambassadors or deposed aristocrats might 
invent or spread^ it is impossible today to separate fact from fiction in these 
lurid reports. A favorite story was chat Alexander and his son made a prac¬ 
tice of arresting rich ecclesiastics on trumped up charges, and releasing them 
on the payment of large ransoms or fines; so, it was alleged, the bishop of 
Cesena, for a ciimc whose nature w'as not divulged, was cast into Sant’ 
Angelo, and was freed on paying 10,000 ducats to the Pope.'^ We cannot 
say whether this was justice or robbery; in fairness to Alexander we should 
bear in mind that it was then the custom of both secular and ecclesiastical 
courts CO make crime pay the court by replacing expensive imprisonment 
with lucrative fines. According to the Venetian ambassador Giusriniani and 
the Florentine ambassador Vittorio Soderini, Jews were frequently arrested 
on charges of heresy, and could prove their orthodoxy only by substantial 
contributions 10 the papal treasury."^ It is possible; but Rome was known 
for its relatively decent treatment of the Jews, and no Jew was considered 
a heretic—or was prosecuted by the Inquisition—for being a Jew. 

Many rumors charged the Borgias with poisoning rich cardinals to ac¬ 
celerate the reversion of their estates to the Church. Some such casualties 
seemed so well attested—rather by repetition than by evidence-that Prot¬ 
estant historians generally accepted them as late as the judicious Jacob 
Burckhardt (1818-97);“ Catholic historian Pastor believed it “ex¬ 

tremely probable that Caesar poisoned Cardinal Mlchiel in order to obtain 
the money that he wanted.““ This conclusion was founded on the fact chat 
under Julius II (extremely hostile to Alexander) a subdeacon, Aquino da 
CoUoredo, being put to the torture, confessed that he had poisoned Cardinal 
Michicl at the behest of Alexander and Caesar.” A twentieth-century his¬ 
torian may be excused for being skeptical of confessions elicited by torture. 
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An etiTcrprbing stadsdcian has shown that the death rate among cardinals 
w'as no higher in Alexander’s pontificate than before or afeem^ard:** but 
there is no doubt that Rome, in the last three years of that reign, thought it 
dangerous to be a cardinal and rlch.'^ Isabella d’Este wrote to her husband 
to be careful what he said about Caesar, for “he docs not scruple to con¬ 
spire against those of his own blood";® apparently she accepted the tale 
that he had killed the Duke of Gandia. Roman gossip talked about a slow 
poison, cantareliaj urhose base was arsenic, and which, dropped as a powder 
upon food or into drink—even into the sacramental \^^Ile of the Mass— 
would produce a leisurely death difficult to trace to its human cause. His¬ 
torians now generally reject the slow poisons of the Renaissance as legend- 
arv, but believe that in one or two cases the Borgias poisoned rich cardi¬ 
nals."* Further research may reduce these cases to zero. 

Worse stories were told of Caesar. To amuse Alexander and Lucrezia, 
we are assured, he released into a courtyard several prisoners who had been 
sentenced to death, and, from a safe point, showed his bo'wmanship by 
5hf>oting fatal arrow's into one after another of the convicts as they sought 
some refuge from his shafts." Our sole authority^ for this tale is the Vene¬ 
tian envoy Capello; it is rather less probable that Caesar did this than that a 
diplomat should lie. Much history of the Renaissance popes has been writ¬ 
ten on the authority of war propaganda and diplomatic lies. 

The most incredible of the Borgia horrors appears in the nsually reliable 
diary of Alexander’s master of ceremonies, Burchard. Under October 30, 
1501, the Dhriuvi describes a. dinner in the apartment of Caesar Borgia in 
the Vatican, at which nude courtesans chased chestnuts scattered over the 
£oor while JUcxander and Lucrezia looked on." The story appears also in 
the Perugian historian Matarazzo, who took it not from Burchard (for the 
DiaTiu?N was still secret) but from gossip that ranged our of Rome through 
Italy; “the thing w'as know-n far and wide,” he says." If so, it is strange that 
the Ferrarese ambassador, wlto w'as in Rome at the time, and was later com¬ 
missioned CO investigate the morals of Lucrezia and her fitness 10 marry 
Alfonso, son of Duke Ercole, made no mention of the story in his report, 
but (as we shall see) gave a most favorable account of her; either he was 
bribed by Alexander, or he ignored unverified gossip. But how did the 
story get into Burchard’s diary? He does not profess to have been present, 

• “The gcncriil tendency of invcsilganDQ, while utccfJy stiRiiertng aU idte attcirpts to rep 
resent 95 a model has been to relie^'c him of the most chlUou^ inipucations 

sigainst his cluracijcr. llierfi reiriams rhe chargt of secret poboning from motives of cupidiw, 
which indeed appears esiablisbeii, or ncarlv only in a single instance; but this fiwy imply 
other?/-tUehard Garnett in Tte CiimWfif Modern 1 . 
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and could hardJy be, for he was a man of sturdy morals. Normally he in¬ 
cluded in his notes only such events as he had witnessed, or such as had 
been reported to him on good authority. VVas the story interpolated into 
the manuscript' Of the original manuscript only oventy-six pages survive, 
all concerning the period follow'ing Alexander’s final illness. Of the re¬ 
mainder of the Diarhmi only copies exist. All these copies carry the story, 
k may have been interpolated by a hostile scribe who thought to liven a dry 
chronicle with a jujey tale; or Burch aid may for once have allowed gossip 
to creep into his notes, or the original may have marked it as gossip. Prob¬ 
ably the story was based on an actual banquet, and the lurid fringe was 
added by fancy or spite. The Florentine ambassador Francesco Pepi, al¬ 
ways hostile to the Borgias sbee Florence was almost always at odds with 
them, reported, on the morrow of the affair, that the Pope had stayed up 
till a late hour in the apartments of Caesar the night before, and there had 
been “dancing and laughter”;"* there is no mention of the courtesans. It 
is incredible that a pope who was at this time making every effort to marry 
his daughter to the heir of the duchy of Ferrara should have risked the 
marriage and a vital diplomatic alliance by allowing Lucrezia to witness 
such a spectacle.** 

But let us look at Lucrezia. 


V. LUCRE^CIA BORGIA: 1480 -1 5 1 9 

Alexander admired, perhaps feared, his son, but he loved his daughter 
with all the emotional intensity of his nature. He seems to have taken pro¬ 
founder pleasure in her moderate beauty, in her long golden hair (so lieavy 
that it gave her headaches), in the rhytlira of her light form dancing,** and 
in the filial devotion that she gave him through all contumely and bereave¬ 
ments, than he had ever derived from the charms of V^anozza or Giulia. She 
was not particularly fair, bur she was described In her youth as doke ciera, 
sweet face; and amid all the coarseness and looseness of her times and her 
environment, through all the disillusiunments of divorce and the horror of 
seeing her husband murdered almost before her eyes, she kept this “sweet 
face” to her pious end, for it was a frequent theme in Ferrarese poetry. 
Pinruricchio’s portrait of her, in the Borgia apartment of the Vatican, 
agrees well with this description of her in her youth. 

Like all Italian girls who could afford it, she went to a convent for her 
educarion. At an unknown age she passed from the house of her mother 
Vanozza to that of Donna Adriana IVlila, a cousin of Alexander, 'llicre she 
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foiTii6d fllifelong friendship “with Adrianas daug’hter'-ui-lavv Giulia Faxnesc, 
alle^d mistress'^of her father. Favored with ever)' good fortune except 
Ie^riniac\% Lucrexia grew up in a gsy and joyous girlhood, and Alexander 

was happy in her happiness. 

This carefree v'oiith was ended by marriage. Probably she was not of¬ 
fended when her father chose a hi4sband for her; that was then normal pro¬ 
cedure for all good girls, and produced no more unhappiness than our own 
reliance on the seiective wfedum of romantic love. Alexander^ like any 
rulcft thought that the marriages of his children should advance the inter¬ 
ests of the state; this roo, doubtless, seemed reasonable to Lucrexia. Naples 
was then hostile to the papacy, and Milan was hostile to Naples; so her first 
marriage bound her, at the age of thirteen, to Giovanni Sforza* aged 
twcuty'-siXi lord of Pesaro and nephew to Lodovico, regent of Milan 
(1493). Alexander amused himself paternally by arranging a handsome 
home for the couple in Cardinal Zeno's palace, close to the Vatican^ 

But Sforza had to live at Pesaro part of the rime, and took his young 
bride with him* She languished on those 6 kxmt shores, far from her doting 
father and the excitement and splendor of Rome; and after a few months 
she returned to the capital. Later Giovanni joined her there; but after 
Easter of J497 he stayed at Pesaro and site at Rome. Ofi June 14 Alexander 
asked him to consent to an annulmcnr on the ground of the husband’s Im¬ 
potence-the only ground recognized by canon law for annulling a valid 
marriage. Lucrezia, whether in grief or m shame, or to circumvent scandal- 
mongerSj retired to a convent." A few days later her brother the Duke of 
Gandia was skin, and the delicate wirs of Rome suggested that he had been 
murdered by agents of Sforza for attempting to seduce Lucrezia.^*^ Her 
husband denied his impotence, and hinted that Alexander was guilty of 
incest with his daughter. The Pope appointed a committce.r headed by two 
cardinals, to inquire into whether the marriage had ever been consummated; 
Lucrezia took oath that it had not, and they assured Alexander that she was 
still a virgm. Lodovico proposed to Giovanni that he shotdd demonstrate 
his potency before a committee including the papal legate at Milan; Gio- 
vaitni forgivably refused- However, he signed, a formal admission that the 
marriage had not been consummated; he retunved to Lucrezia her dowry 
of 3 hooo ducats; and on December 10, 1497, the marriage was annulled^ 
Lucrezia, who had borne no offspring to Giovanni^ bore children to both 
her later husbands; but Sforza’s third wife^ in 1505, gave birth to a son 
presumably his own." 

It was formerly, assumed that Alexander had broken the marriage in 
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order to make a political])^ more profitable marriagei there is no evidence 
for this assumption; it is more Ukel);^ that Lucrezia told die pitiful truth of 
the matter. But Alexander could not let her remain hiisbandless. Seeking 
a rapprochement with the papacy's bitter enemy, Naples, he proposed to 
King Federigo the union of Lucrezia with Don Alfonso, Duke of Bisce^lie, 
the bastard son of Federigo's heir Alfonso 11 . The King agreed, and a for¬ 
mal betjodial was signed (June, 1498). Federigo's proxy on this occasion 
was Cardinal Sforza, uncle to the divorced Giovanni. Lodovico of .iViilan 
also had encouraged Federigo to accept the plan.** Apparently Giovanni's 
uncles felt no resentment at the annulment of his marriage. In August the 
wedding was celebrated m the V'atiean. 

Lucrezia facilitated matters by falling in love with her husband. It helped 
that she could mother him, for she was eighteen now, and he was a child 
of seventeen. But it was their misfonune to be important; polidcs entered 
even their marriage bed. Caesar Borgia, rejected in Naples, went to France 
for a bride (October, 1498); Alexander entered into alliance with Louis 
XII, the declared enemy of Naples; the young Duke of Bisceglic was in- 
creasmgly ill at ease in a Rome filling up w-iih French agents; suddenly he 
fled to Naples. Lucrezia was brokenhearted. To appease her and hed the 
breach, ^exander appointed her regent of Spoleto (August, 1499); Al¬ 
fonso rejoined her there; Alexander visited them at Nepi, reassured the 
youth, and brought them back to Rome. There Lucrezia was delivered of 
a son, who was named Rodrigo after her father. 

But again their happiness was brief. UTiether because Alfonso was un¬ 
controllably high-strung, or because Caesar Borgia symbolized the French 
alliance, Alfonso took a passionate disbke to him, which Borgia disdainfdly 
returned. On the night of July 15, 1500, some bravos attacked Alfonso i 
he was leaving St. Peter’s. He received several \raunds, but managed to 
reach the house of the Cardinal of Santa jMaria in Portico. Lucrezia, sum- 
moned to him, fainted on seeing his condition; she soon recovered, and, 
with his sister Saucia, tended him anxiously. Alexander sent a guard of 
sixteen men to protect him from further injury. Alfonso slowly conva¬ 
lesced. One day he saw Caesar walking in a nearhy garden. Convinced 
that this was the man who had hired his assassins, Alfonso seized bow^ and 
arrow, aimed at Caesar, and shot to kill. The weapon narrowly missed its 
mark, Caesar was not the man to give an enemy a second chance; he called 
his guards and sent them up to Alfonso’s room, apparently with orders to 
slay him; they pressed a pillow upon his face until he died, perhaps under 
the eyes of his sister and his ivifc,'” Alexander accepted Caesar’s account 
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of the matter, gave Alfonso a quiet burial, and did what he could to console 
the inconsolable Lucrezia. 

She retired to Nepi, and there signed her letters la htfelichsifm princi- 
pesTS, “the most miserable princess,” and ordered xMasscs for the repose of 
x\lfonso’s soul. Strange to relate, Caesar visited her at Nepi (October i, 
1499) only two and a half months after Alfonso’s death, and stayed over¬ 
night as her guest. Lucrezia was malleable and patient; she seems to have 
looked upon the killing of her husband as the natural reaction of her brother 
to an attempt upon his life. She does not appear to have believed that Caesar 
had hired the unsuccessful assassins of Alfonso, though this seems the most 
probable esplanation of another Renaissance mysterj'. During the remain¬ 
der of her life she gave many proofs that her love for her brother had 
survived all trials. Perhaps because he too, like her father, loved her with 
Spanish intensity, the wits of Rome, or rather of hostile Naples,continued 
to accuse her of incest; one synoptic scribe called her "the Pope’s daiiglitcr, 
wife, and daughter-m-law.""* This, too, she bore with quiet resignation. 
All students of the epoch are now agreed that these cliargcs were cruel 
calumnies,^'* but such libels foimed her fame for centuries.* 

That Caesar killed Alfonso with a view to lematiiig her to better political 
result is improbable. After a period of mourning she was offered to an 
Orsini, then to a Colonna—matches hardly as advantageous as that with the 
son of the heir to the Neapolitan throne. Not till November, 1500, do we 
hear of Alexander proposing her to Duke Eicole of Ferrara for Ercole’s 
son Alfonso;''’’ and not till September, 1501, was she betrothed to him. 
Presumably Alexander hoped that a Ferrara ruled by a son-in-law, and a 
Mantua long since hound to Ferrara by marriage, would in effect be papal 
stares; and Caesar seconded the plan as offering greater security for his 
conquests, and an elegant background for an attack upon Bologna. Ercoie 
and Alfonso hesitated, for reasons already retailed. Alfonso had been of¬ 
fered the hand of the Countess of Angoulcmc, but Alexander topped his 
offer with the pledge of an immense dowry, and practical remission of the 
annual tribute that Ferrara had been pa^dug to the papacy. Even so, it is 
hardly credible that one of the oldest and most prosperous rubng families 
in Europe would have received Lucrezia as wife to the future duke had it 
believed the lurid stories bandied about by the intellectual underworld of 
Rome. As neither Ercole nor Alfonso had yet seen Lucrezia, they followed 
customary procedure in such diplomatic matings, and asked the Ferrarese 

• Cf. Cunitridge Modtrn Hiitifry, f, ijg; “Xothing cauiil be less Lice the real Lucreitii 
th^ the Lacrezia cf ilic 
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ambassador in Rome to send them a report on her person, her morals, and 
her accomplishments. He replied as follows: 

Illusmous Master: Today after supper Don Gerardo Saiaceni and 
I betook ourselves to the Illustrious Afadonna Lucrezia to pay our 
respects In the name of Your Excellency and His Majesty Don Al¬ 
fonso. We had a long conversadon regarding various matters. She 
is a most icielligent and lovely, and also an exceedingly gracious; 
lady. Your Excellency and the Illustrious Don Alf oaso^so we were 
led to conclude—will be highly pleased with her. Besides being ex¬ 
tremely graceful in every way, she is modest, lovable, and decorous. 
Moreover, she is a devout and God-fearing Christian. Tomorrow 
she is going to confession, and during Christmas week she will re^ 
ceive communion. She is very beautiful, but her charm of manner is 
still more striking. In short, her character is such that it is impossible 
to suspect anything “sinister” of her;but on the contrary we look for 
only the best,.. Rome, December 23 , 1501 .. . . 

Your Excellency’s servant, 
Joannes Lucas™ 

The Excellent and Illustrious Estensi were convinced, and sent a magnih- 
cent body of knights to escort the bride from Rome to Ferrara, 

Borgia equipped two hundred cavalieis to accompany her, and supplied 
musicians and buffoons to amuse the arduous travel hours. Alexander, 
proud and happy, provided her tvith a retinue of i8o persons, including 
five bishops. Vehicles especially built for the trip, and tjo mules, carried 
her trousseau; and this included a dress valued at 15,000 ducats (^187,500?), 
a hat w'orrh 10,000 and 200 bodices costing a hundred ducats each.™ On 
January 6, 1502, having privately taken leave of her mother Vanozza, Lu- 
crezia began her bridal tour across Italy to join her fiance. Alexander, after 
bidding her good-by, went from point to point on the Ime of procession to 
catch another glimpse of her as she rode on her little Spanish horse all 
caparisoned in harness of leather and gold; he watched until she and her 
rednue of a thousand men and w’omen were out of sight. He s »5p p ct e d 
that he would never sec her again. 

Rome had probably never witnessed such an cxir before, not Ferrara such 
an entry. After rwenty-seven dap of travel, Lucrezia was met outside the 
cit}' by Duke Ercole and Don Alfonso with a superb cavalcade of nobles, 
professors, seventy-five mounted archers, eighty trumpeters and fifeis, and 
fourteen floats carrying high horn ladies sumptuously dressed. When the 
procession reached the cadiedral m o ropewa^ets descended from its tow- 
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ers and addressed complbncnts to Lucrezia. As the ducal palace was reached 
ail prisoners were given their liberrv\ The people rejoiced in rhe beauty and 
smiles of their future duchess; and Alfonso was happy to have so splendid 
and charming a bride/"" 

VT. THE CXlLLAFSE OF THE imRGlA POWEJL 

The final years of Alexander were apparently happy and prosperous. 
His daughter was married into a ducal family, and was respected by ail 
Ferrara^ his son had brUliantly accomplished his assignments as general and 
administrator, and the Papal Stares were flourishing under excellent govern¬ 
ment* The Venetian atn-hassador describes the Popc^ in tliose last years, as 
cheerful and active, apparently quite easy of coa^ience; “nothing worries 
him*” He was seventy years old on January 1501, but^ reported rhe am¬ 
bassador, “he seems to grow younger every day,”^®^ 

On the afternoon of August 1503, Aiexander, Caesar, and some others 
dined in the open air at the villa of Cardinal Adriano da Corneto, not far 
from the Vatican, All remained in the gardens till midnight, for the heat 
indoors ’was exhausting. On the i irh the Cardinal was attacked by a severe 
fevefn which lasted three days and then subsided. On the 12th both the 
Pope and his son were bedded with fever and voniiring* Rome, as usual, 
talked of poison^ Caesar, said gossip, had ordered the poisoning of the 
Cardinal to secure his fortune j by mistake the poisoned food had been 
eaten by nearly all the guests. Historians now agree with the physicians 
who treated the PopCt that the cause was malarial infection, invited by 
prolonged exposure to the night air of midsuminer Rome,^™ In that same 
month malarial fever laid low half the household of the Pope, and many of 
these cases proved fatal;"^” m Rome there were hundreds of deaths from the 
same cause in char season. 

Alexander lingered for thirteen days between life and deadly occasionally 
recovering to the extent of resuming the conferences of diplomacy; on 
August ij he played cards. The doctors bled him repeatedly^ probably 
once too much, depleting his natural strength. He died on August 18, Soon 
afterward the body became black and fetidt lending color to hasty rumors 
of poison. Carpenters and porters, “joking and blaspheming," says Bure- 
hard, had trouble forcing the sui^ollcn corpse into the coffin designed for 
it.*^ Gossip added that a little devil had been secHt at the moment of death, 
carrying AJexander’s soul to hell*““ 

The Romans rejoiced at the pacing of the Spanish Pope. Riots broke 
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out, tht “Catalans” were chased from the city or were killed in their tracks^ 
cheir houses were plundered by the mobj one hojidred dwellings were 
burned to the ground. The armed troops of the Colonna and the Orsini 
entered the city on August 22 and 23, over the protests of the college of 
cardinals. Said Guicciardini, the pacrioric Florendne: 


The whole city of Rome ran together with incredible atacrity, and 
crow ded about the corp^^ in Sc Peter's Church, and were nor able to 
satisfy' their eyes with the sight of a dead serpent, w-ho, with his iru' 
moderate ambition and detcstahle treachery', with maDifold instances 
of horrid cruelty and monstrous lust, and exposing to sale all things 
without disfiucrion, both sacred and profane, had intoxicated the 
whole world."^ 


Machiavelli agreed with Guicciardini: Alexander 

did nothing but deceive, and thotighc of nothing else during the 
w^hole of his life; nor did any mm vow with su-onger oatlis to ob- 
sm^e proiniscs which he afterwards broke. Neverdieless he suc¬ 
ceeded in everything, for he was w^ell BCijuainttd with this part of 
the w^orid.^* 


These condemnations were based on tw^o assumptions; that the tales told 
of Alexander in Rome were true, and that Alexander was unjustified in the 
methods that he used to reclaim the Papal States. Catholic historians, W'hilc 
defending Alexander's right to restore the temporal pow^er of the papacyr, 
generally join in condemning Alexander's methods and morals, ^ys the 
honest Pastor: 

He was universally described as a monster, and every sort of foul 
crime was attributed to him. Alodern cridcaJ research has in many 
points judged liim more fairly and rejected some of the worst accu- 
satioTis made against him. But even though we must be^vare of ac¬ 
cepting without examination all the tales told of Alexander by liis 
concemporarics .. ^ and though the bitter wit of the Romans found 
its favorite exercises in tearing him to pieces without mcrcy^ and at¬ 
tributing to him in popular past^uinades and scholarly epigrams 3 life 
of incredible foulness, still so much against him has been clearly 
proved that we are forced to reject the modem attempts at white¬ 
washing him as an unworthy tampering with truth. . . . From the 
Catholic point of view' it is impossible to bbmc Alexander too se- 
vcrely/'^ 
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Protestanc historians have sometinies showTi a generous lenience to Alex- 

Si 

ander, William Roscgc^ In his classic Life and F^wtificate <?f Leo X ( 1827}, 
\.V2S among the first to say a good word for the Borgia Popei 

Whatever were his crimes^ tliere can be no doubr that they have 
been highly overcharged. That he was devoted ro the aggrandize¬ 
ment of his family, and that he employed the authority'' of his ele¬ 
vated sea don to establish a permanent dominion in Italy in the person 
of his !ion, camior be doubted; but when almost all the sovereigns of 
Europe were attenipting to gratify their ambition by means equally 
criminal, it seems unjust to brand the character of Alexander with 
any peculiar and extraordinary share of infamy in this respect. 
While Louis of France and Ferdinand of Spain conspired together co 
seize upon and divide the Kingdom of Naples, by an example of 
treachery that never be sufficiently execrated, Alexander might 
surely think himself jusrified in suppressing the turbulent barons, 
who had for age$ rent the dominions of the Church ’^vith intestine 
wars, and in subjugating the petty sovereigns of the Romagna, over 
w horn he had an acknowledged supremacy, and w^ho had in general 
acquired their dominions by means as un|ustiiiable as those w'hich he 
adopted against them. With respect to the accusation so generally 
believed, of a crinitnal intercourse between him and his own daugh¬ 
ter * . * it might not be difficult to show its improbability* In the 
second place the vices of Alexander were accompanied, though not 
compensated^ by many great qualities, w'hich in the consideration of 
his character ought not to be passed over in silence. *,. Even by his 
severest adversaries he is allowed to have been a man of elevated 
genius, of a wonderful memory, eloquent, vigilant, and dexterous in 
the management of all his concertii“* 

Bishop Creighton sutmnarized Alexander's character and achievements in 
general agreement with Roscoe's judgment, and far more mercifully than 
Pastor.^"^ A later judgment is more favorable still-by the Protestant 
scholar Richard Garnett in Cambridge Aiodem History: 

Alexander's character has undoubtedly gained by the scrutiny of 
modern historians. Ir was but natural that one accused of so many 
crimes, and unquestionably the cause of many scandals, should al- 
cematcly appear as a tyrant and a voluptuary. Neither description 
suits him. The groundwork of his character was extreme exuberance 
of nature. The Venetian ambassador calls him a carnal man, not im- 
plybig anytliing morally derogatory^ hut meaning a man of sanguine 
temperament, unable to control his passions and emotions. This per- 
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plexed the cool unimpsiSiioiied Italians of tlie diplomatic HA'pe then 
pret'aient among rulers and statesmen, and their apprehensions have 
undiilv prejudiced Alexander, who in truth was not less hut more 
human than most princes of his time. This excessive “carnality” 
wrouirht in him for good and ill. Unrestrained by moral scruples, or 
fav any spiritual conception of religion, he was betrayed by it into 
gross sensuality of one kind, though in ocher rejects he was temper* 
ate and abstcniious. In the more respectable guise of family affection 
it led him to outrage cvcf\' principle of justice, though even here he 
only performed a necessary work which could not, as one of his 
agents said, have been accomplished by “holy vi-ater," On tlie ocher 
hand his geniality and joyousness preserved him from tyranny in 
the ordinary sense of the term. ... Asa ruler, careful of the material 
weal of his people, he ranks among the best of his age; as a practical 
siatcsnian he was the equal of any contemporary. But his insight was 
impaired by his lack of politick morality; he had nothing of the 
higher w’isdom Mi hich comprehends the diaracreristic; and foresees 
the drift of an epoch, and he did not know w'hat a principle was.“* 

Those of us who share Alexander’s sensitivity to the charms and graces 
of woman cannot find it in their hearts to throw stones at him for his 
amours. His prepapal deviations were no more scandalous than those of 
Aeneas Sylvius, who fares so well with the historians, or of Julius II, whom 
time has graciously forgiven. It is not recorded that these two Popes cook 
such care of their mistresses and their children as .Alexander did of his. In¬ 
deed there was something familial and domestic about Alexander chat would 
have made him a relatively respectable man if the bws of the Church, as 
well as the customs of Renaissance Italy and Protestant Germany and Eng¬ 
land, had allowed the marriage of the clergy; his sin was not against nature 
but a^nsT a rule of celibacy soon to be rejected by half of Christendom. 
\Vc cannot say that his rebtion with Giulia Faxnese w'as carnal; so far as 
we know, neither Vanozza, nor Lucrezia, nor Giulia’s husband expressed 
any objection to It; perhaps ic was the simple delight of a normal man In the 
luxe and macity of a beautiful woman. 

Our judgment of Alexander’s politics must distinguish between his ends 
and his means. His purposes were entirely legitimate-to recover the “Pat¬ 
rimony of Peter” (essentially the ancient Larium) from disorderly feudal 
barons, and to regain from usurping despots the traditional States of the 
Church. The methods used by Alexander and Caesar in realizing these aims 
were thotse used by all other states then and now—war, diplomacy, deceit, 
treachery, violation of Lreades, and desertion of allies. xAlexander’s ahan- 
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donment of the Holy LeaguCt his purchase of French soldiers and support 
at the price of surrendering Milan to France, were major crimes against 
Italy. And those secular means that states use, and consider indispensable, 
in the lawle® jungle of international strife, offend us when «nployed by a 
pope pledged to the principles of Christ. WTiatever danger the Church ran 
of becoming subject to some domineering government—as to France at 
Avignon—if she lost her own territories, it would have been better for her 
to sacrihee all temporal pmwer, and be as poor again as the Galilean fisher¬ 
men, than to adopt the w'ays of the world to achieve her political ends. By 
adopting tiiem, and financing them, she gained a state and lost a third of 
Christendom. 

Caesar Borgia, slowly recovering from the same illness that had killed the 
Pope, found himself enmeshed in a dozen unanticipated perils. Wlio could 
have foreseen char he and his father would be incapacitated at the same 
time? VlTiLlc the doctors bled him the Colon n a and the Orsini quickly 
recovered the castles that he had taken from them; the deposed lords of the 
Romagna, with the encouragement of Venice, b^an to reclaim rheir prin¬ 
cipalities; and the Roman ntob, already out of hand, might at any moment, 
now drat xAlexander was dead, plunder the V'atican and seize the funils upon 
which Caesar depended for the pajTnent of his troops. He sent some armed 
men to the Vadcan; they compelled Cardinal Casanuova, at swords’ points, 
to give up the treasury; so Caesar repeated Caesar after (ifteen centuries. 
They brought back to him 100,000 ducats in gold, and 300,000 ducats’ 
worth of plate and jewelry. At the same time he sent galleys and troop 
to prevent his strongest enemy, Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, from 
reaching Rome. He felt that unless lie could persuade the conclave to elect 
a pope favorable to him, he was lost. 

The cardinals insisted that the troop of Caesar, the Orsini, and the Co- 
lonna should leave Rome before an uninnmidated election could be held- 
All three group yielded. Caesar rerired with hts men to Gvita Casccllana, 
while Cardinal Giuliano entered Rome and led, in the conclave, the forces 
hostile to all Borgias* On September is, 1503. the rival factions in the 
College chose Cardinal Francesco Piccoloniini as a compromise pope. Me 
took the name Pius HI, in honor of his uncle Aeneas Sylvius. He was a 
man of learning and integrity, though he w'as also the father of a large 
family.“ He W'as srKt)''-four, and suffered from an abscess in his leg. He 
w’as fricndlv to Caesar, and allowed him to return to Rome. But on Oc¬ 
tober 18 Pius 111 died. 
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Caesar saw that he could no longer prevent the election of Cardinal della 
Rovcre, who was clearly the ablest man in the College. In a private inter¬ 
view with Giuliano, Caesar effected an apparent reconciliation: he promised 
Giuliano the support of the Spanish cardinals (who were loyal to Caesar), 
and Giuliano promised, if elccred, to confirm him as Duke of the Romagna 
and commander of the papal troops. Some other cardinals Giuliano bought 
with simple bribery/" Giuliano della Revere was chosen pope (October 
1503), and took the name Julius 11 , as if to say that he coo would be a 
Caesar, and better Alexander. His coronation was postponed till November 
36 because the astrologers predicted for that day a propitious conjunction 
of stars. 

Venice did not wait for a lucky star; it seized Rimini, besieged Faenza, 
and gave every sign of taking over as much of the Romagna as possible 
before the Church could organize her forces. Julius bade Caesar go to 
Imola and recruit a new army for the protection of the Papal States. Caesar 
agreed, and proceeded to Ostia with a view to sailing to Pisa. At Ostia a 
message from the Pope commanded him to surrender his control of the 
Romagna fortresses. In a crucial error suggesting that sickness had impaired 
his judgment, Caesar refused, though it should have been obvious that he 
was now dealing wnth a man w’hose will w'as at least as strong as his own. 
Julius ordered hmi to return to Rome; Caesar obeyed, and w^as suhjecred to 
house arrest. There Guidobaldo, who now not only was restored to Urbino 
but was the newly appointed commander of the papal armies, came to see 
the fallen Borgia. Caesar humbled himself before the man whom he had 
deposed and despoiled, gave him the watchwords of the fortresses, returned 
to him some precious books and tapestries left from the Urbino pillage, and 
begged his intercession with Julius. Ccsena and Forll refused to honor the 
watchwords until Caesar was set at liberty; Julius refused to release him 
until Caesar persuaded the Romagna castles to yield to the Pope. Lucrezia 
implored her husband to help her brother; Adfonso (still only heir, not 
occupant, of the ducal throne) did nothing. She appealed to Isabella d^Este; 
Isabella did nothing; probably she and Alfonso knew chat Julius was im¬ 
movable. Caesar finally gave the word of surrender to his loyal supporters 
in the Romagna; the Pope freed him, and he fled to Naples (April 19, 

1504)- 

There he was welcomed by Gonzalo dc Cfirdoba, who gave him a safe- 
conduct. His courage returning sooner than his good sense, he organized 
a small force, and was preparing to sail with it to Piombino (near Leghorn) 
w'hen he was arrested by Gonzalo on orders from Ferdinand of Spain; the 
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“Catholic King” had been urged to the action by Julius, who did not pro¬ 
pose to have Caesar start a civil war. In August Caesar was transported to 
Spain, and fretted in prison there for tw'o years. Lucrezk again sought 
to have him freed, but in vain. His deserted wife pled for him wdth her 
brother Jean d’Albrec, King of Xavarrc; a plan of escape was devised; and 
in November, 1506, Caesar W'as again a free man, at the court of Navarre. 
He soon found a chance to repay d’Albret. The Count of Lerin, a vassal 
of the King, rebelled; Caesar led part of Jean's army against the Count's 
fortress at Viaua; the Count made a sortie, 'which Caesar repulsed; Caesar 
pursued the defeated too recklessly; the Count, reinforced, turned upon 
him, Caesar’s fe’w troops fled; Caesar, tvith only one companion, stood his 
ground, and fought dll he was cut do'wn and killed (jMarch 11, 1507). He 
'was thirty-one years old. 

It was an honorable end to a questionable life. There arc many things 
in Caesar Borgia that wc cannot stomach: his insolent pride, his neglect of 
his faithful wife, his treatment of vt'oinen as mere instruments of passing 
pleasure, his occasional cruclt}'’ to his enemies—as when he condemned to 
death not only Giulio Varano, lord of Canierino, but GiuUo’s two sons, and 
apparently ordered the death of the two .Manfrcdi; severities that compare 
shamefully wdth the calm mercies of the man w^hose name he bore. Usually 
he acted on the principle that the achievement of his purpose justified any 
means. He found himself surrounded wnth lies, and managed to lie better 
than the rest until Julius lied to him. He was almost certainly innocent of 
his brother Giovanni’s death; he was probably the man w^ho set the thugs 
upon the Duke of Bisccglie. He lacked—perhaps through illness—the 
strength to face his own misfortunes with courage and dignity. Only his 
death brought a gleam of nobility into his life. 

But ei’cn he had virtues. He must have had ettraordinary ability to rise 
so rapidly, to learn so readily the arts of leadership, negodacion, and war. 
Given the difficult task of restoring, with only a small force at his com¬ 
mand, the papal power in the Papal States, he accomplished it with sur¬ 
prising rapidity of movement, skill of strategy, and economy of means. 
Empow'cred to govern as well as to conquer, he gave the Romagna the 
fairest rule and most prosperous peace that it had enjoyed in cenruries. 
Ordered to clear the Campagna of rebellious and Troublesome vassals, he 
did it with a celerity that Julius Caesar himself could hardly have surpassed. 
With such achievements mounting to his head, he may well have played 
ivTth the dream that Petrarch and Machiavelli entertained: to give Italy, if 
necessary by conquest, the unity tliat would enable i’ler to stand against the 
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centralttcd strength of France or Spain.* But his victories, his methods, 
his power, his dark secrecy, his swift incalculable attacks, made him the 
terror instead of the liberator of Italy, The faults of his character mined 
the accomplishments of his mind. It was his basic tragedy that he had never 
learned to love. 


Except, again, Lucrezia. What a contrast she offered to her fallen brother 
in the modesty and prosperity of her final years! She who in Rome had 
been the subject and rdetim of every scandalmonger was loved by the pw>- 
ple of Ferrara as a model of feminine virtu e.“^ She tried there to forget all 
the horrors and tribulations of her past; she recaptured, with due restraint, 
the joyousness of her youth, and added to it a generous interest in the needs 
of others. Ariosto, Tebaldeo, Bembo, Tito and Ercole Strozzi praised her 
profitably in their verse; they called her pukherrhna virgo^ “most beautiful 
maiden," and no one blinked an eye. Perhaps Bembo tried to play Abelard 
to her Helolse, and Lucrezia now' became something of a linguist, speaking 
Spanish, Italian, French, and reading a “litde Latin and less Greek," We 
arc told that she wrote poetry in all these tongues.*™ Aldus Manutius dedi¬ 
cated to her his edition of the Strozzi poems, and implied, in the preface, 
that she had offered to underwTite his great printing enterprise.'^ 

Amid all these learned concerns she found time to bear to her third 
husband four sons and a daughter, Alfonso "was well pleased with her in 
his uneffusive W'ay. In 1506, having occasion to leave Ferrara, he appointed 
her his regent; and she fulfilled her duties with such good judgment that 
the Ferrarcse were inclined 10 pardon Alexander for ha^'ing once left her 
in charge of the Vatican. 

In the last years of her brief life she devoted herself to the education of 
her children, and to w'orks of charity and mercy; she became a pious Fran¬ 
ciscan tertiary. On June 14, 15 ip, she was delivered of her seventh child, 
but it was stillborn. She never rose from that bed of pain. On June 14, 
aged thirty-nine, Lucrezia Borgia, more sinned against than sinning, passed 
away. 

* “These luiiucs^—Frince^ Spain, EitgLmd, Kimgar^'—“had npw become niilitarv' 

Thonorchic^ for which" Icaiv's '"Icxise bundle of petty states was no mitirtir A Cesare Eorgit 
might possibly hive saved her if he had wrought at the beginnifig of rhe fifteenth cenniry 
initeid of the end- + h + Tlie cinly ecpnsidEnb]e approach to consolidadua was; the establish- 
menc of the Papal Temporal Power^ of which Alexander and jclius wtire the chief architects, 
\VhiJe the means employed in its creition were oltco rmnst condcmnible, the creation itself 
was jxistificd by the helpless conditiun of die Papacy witboot it, and by the nsefuJ end k was 
ID sen'e when it became the ciiity vestige of digniiy and iDdepcndcnce left tn Itilv,^'— 
trid^c Affldem History^ tfi. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Julius II 

1503-13 


I. THE WARRIOR 

I F we place before us Raphicl^s searching and profound porrrait of Ju¬ 
lius [I, we shall set at once that Giiihaiio della Rovere was one of tfic 
strongest personalities that ever reached the papal chair. A massive head 
bent with exhaustion and tardy huiTiilin% a wide high hrow^ a large pug¬ 
nacious nose* grave^ deep-set, penecracing eyes, lips tight with resolution^ 
hands heavj'" "with the rings of authority, face somber with the disillusion- 
mcnts of power: this is the man who for a decade kept Italy in w^ar and 
nirmoil, freed it from foreign amileSt tore down the old St. Peter's, brought 
Bramante and a hundred other artists to Runic, discovered, developed, and 
directed jMichelangelo and Raphael, and through them gave to the world a 
new St. Peter's and the Sistine Chapel ceiling, and the of the V^aticarL 

V"otla tin /joTHTifc/— here is a man. 

His violent temper presumahly characterized him from his first breath. 
Bom near Savona (1443) ^ nephew of Si.Kius IV, he reached the cardinaUte 
at twenty-seven, and fumed and fretted in it for thirty-'three years before 
being promoted to W'hat had long seemed to him his manifest due. He paid 
no more regard to his vow of celibacy than most of his colleagucs^^ his 
master of ceremonies at rhe Vatican kter reported that Pope Julius w ould 
not allow his foot to be ki^ed because k was disfigured ex morbo gallica 
—with the French disease.'^ He had three illegitimate daughters,^ but he 
W'as lOo busy fighting Alexander to find rime for the unconcealed parental 
fondness chat in Alexander so offended the cherished hypocrisies of man- 
kind. He disliked Alexander as a Spanish intruder, denied his fitness for 
the papacy, called him a swindler and a usurper/ and did aU he could to 
unseat him, even to inviting France ro invade Italy. 

He seemed made as a foil and contrast to Alexander. The Borgia Pope 
was jovialH sanguine, good-natured (if we except a possible poisoning or 
two); Julius was stem, Jovian, passionate, impatient, readily moved to 
anger, passing from one fight to another, never really happy except at w^ar. 
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Alexander waged w^ar hy proxy, Julius In person; the sexagenarian Pope 
became a soldier, more at ease in military garb than in pontifical robes, 
lo\-ing canips and besieging towns, having guns pointed and assaults de¬ 
livered under his commanding eyes. Alexander could play, but Julius 
moved from one enterprise to another, never resting. Alexander could be 
a diplomat; Julius found it extremely difficult, for he liked to tell people 
what he thought of them; “often his lan^age overstepped all hounds in 
its rudeness and violence,” and “this fault increased perceptibly as he grew 
older.”* His courage, like his language, knew no limits; stricken with illness 
time and again in his campaigns, he would confound his enemies by recov¬ 
ering and leaping upon them once more. 

Like Alexander, he had had to buy a fetv cardinals to ease his way to the 
papacy, but he denounced the practice in a bull of 1505, If in this matter 
he did not reform with inconvenient precipitation, he rejected nepotism al¬ 
most completely, and rarely appointed relarives to office. In selling church 
benefices and promotions, how-ever, he followed Alexiinder’s example, and 
his grants of indulgences shared with the building of St, Peter’s in angerbg 
Germany.* He managed his revenues well, financed wax and art simultane¬ 
ously, and left Leo a surplus in the treasury- In Rome he restored social 
order, which had declined in Alexander’s later years, and he governed the 
States of the Church with wise appointments and policies. He allowed the 
Orsini and the Colonna to reoccupy their castles, and sought to tie these 
powerful families to loyalty by ntarriages with his relatives. 

^Vhen he came to power he found the States of the Church in tuimoil, 
and half the work of Alexander and Caesar Borgia undone. Venice had 
seized Faenza, Ravenna, and Rimini (15Q3); Giovanni Sforza had returned 
to Pesaro; the Baglioni were again sovereign in Perugia and rhe Bentivogli 
in Bologna; the loss of revenues from these cities threatened the soK'encj" 
of the Curia. Julius agreed with Alexander that the spiritual independence 
of the Church required her continued possession of the Papal States; and 
he began with Ale.xander’s mistake by asking the help of France^nd of 
Germany and Spain to boot—against his It alian enemies. France consented 
to send eight thousand men in exchange for three red hats; Naples, Mantua, 
Urbino, Ferrara, and Florence pledged small detachments. In August, 
1506, Julius left Rome at the head of his own modest force—four hundred 
cavalry, his Swiss guards, and four cardinals. Guidobaldo, the restored 
Duke of Urbino, was in military command of the papal troops, but the 
Pope rode at their head in person—a sight not seen in Italy for many cen¬ 
turies past. Gianpaolo Baglioni, calcoiaring that he could not defeat such a 
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coalition, came to Orvieto, surrendered to the Pope, and asked forgiveness. 
“I for^ve your mortal sins,” growled Julius, “but the first venial sin you 
comniJr, 1 will make you pay for them alL”^ Trusting to his religious au^ 
thorltj', Julius entered Perugia with only a small guard, and before his 
soldiers could reach the gates; Baglioni might have ordered his men to arrest 
him and close the gates, but he dared not, Alachiavelli, who was on hand, 
mar%'elcd that BagHonl should lose a chance “to do a deed which would 
have left an ciemai memory. He might have been the first to show priests 
how little a man is esteemed who lives and rules as they do. He would have 
done a deed whose greatness would have outweighed all its infamy and all 
the danger which might have followed.”* Machiavelli, like most Italians, 
objected to the temporal power of the papacy, and to popes who were also 
kings. But Baglioni valued his neck, and possibly his soul, more than his 
posthumous fame. 

Julius spent little time in Perugia; his real goal was Bologna. He led his 
little army over the rough roads of the Apennines to Cesena, and then 
turned upon Bologna from the cast while the French attacked it from the 
west. Julius reinforced the attack by issuing a bull of c:tcoinmunication 
against the Bentivogli and their adherents, and offering a plenarj' indulgence 
to any man who should kill any of them; this w'as a new brand of war. 
Giovanni Benrivoglio fled, and Julius entered tlie city borne in a litter on 
men’s shoulders, and hailed by the people as a liberator from t>Tanny (Nov, 
II, 1506). He bade Alichelangelo make a colossal statue of him fur the 
portal of San Petronio, and then returned to Rome. There he rode through 
the streets in a triumphal car, and was greeted as a victorious Caesar. 

Bur Venice still held FaenKa, Ravenna, Rimini, and failed to estimate 
properly the martial spirit of the Pope. Risking Italy to get the Romagna, 
Julius Invited France, Germany, and Spain to help him subdue the Queen 
of the Adriatic. We shall see later how vigorously they responded in the 
League of Cambrai (150B)—seeking not to help Julius but to dismember 
Italy; in joining them Julius allowed his justifiable resentment against Ven¬ 
ice to overcome his love of Italy, his allies attacked Venice with 

armies, Julius aimed at her one of the most forthright bulls of excommuni¬ 
cation and interdict in history. He won; Venice restored the stolen cities 
to tlie Church, and accepted the most humiliating terms; her cns''o>'s re¬ 
ceived absolution, and the removal of the interdict, in a long ceremony chat 
sorely tried tlicir knees (151a). Regretting his invitation to the French, 
Julius now reversed liis policy to expelling them from Italy, and convinced 
himself that God w'as reversing the divine policy accordingly. When the 
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French ainhassador announced lo him a French victory over the Vcnetiai^, 
and added, “God wdJed it," Julius angrily retorted, “The devil willed it!"" 

Now he turned his martial eye to Ferrara. Fkre w'as an acknowledged 
papal fief, hot through Alexander’s concessions at Lucrezia’s betrothal it 
paid only a token tribute to the papacy; moreover Duke Alfonso, after 
ioining in war against Venice at the Pope’s behest, refused to make_^ peace 
at his behest, and remained an ally of France, JuUvis resolved that Ferrara 
must become who% a papal state. He began his canipaign with another 
bull of excommunication (15which the son-in-law of one pope 
became to another a “son of iniquity and a root of perdition.” Without 
much difficulty Julius, with VenetiaA aid, took Modena. While his troop 
were resting there the Pope made the mistake of going to Bologna. Sud¬ 
denly news came to him that a French army, instnicted to help Alfonso, 
was at the gates. The papal forces were too distant to help him; within 
Bologna w ere only nine hundred soldiers; and the people of the city, who 
had been oppressed by the papal legate Cardinal Alidosi, could not be relied 
upon to offer resistance to the French* Sick abed wnth fever, Julius for a 
moment despaired, and thought of drinking poison;'" he w'as about to sign 
abumlliaiing peace with France when Spanish and Venetian reinforcements 
arrived. The French retreated, and Julius sped them on their way with a 
lusty excommumcation for one and all. 

Meanwhile Ferrara had armed itself so strongly that Juhus judged his 
forces inadequate to take it. Not to be cheated of military glory, he led his 
troops in person to besiege Mirandola, a northern outpost of the Ferrara 
duchy (151!)* Though now sLxty-eighc he tramped through deep snow, 
violated precedent by campaigning in winter, presided over councils of 
strategy, directed operations and the placement of cannon, InsjKcted his 
troops, relished the life of a soldier, and let no man surpass him in martial 
oaths and jests."^ Sometimes the troops laughed at him; more often they 
applauded his courage. When enemy fire killed a servant at his side, he 
moved to ocher quarters; w'hen these too were reached by Mirandola's 
arcillerv, he returned to his first station, shrugging his bent shoulders at 
the danger of death. Mirandola surrendered after two weeks of resistance, 
The Pope ordered that all French soldiers found m the city should be pur 
to death; perhaps by mutual arr^gement none was found. He protected 
the city from pillsge. and preferred to feed and finance his army by selling 
eight neiv cardinalates.^ 

'Hc sought rest in Bologna, but there he was soon again besieged by the 
French. He fled to Rlimni, and the French restored the Bentivogli to 
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power. The people cheered the return of their oiiited despo?^^ they de¬ 
molished the castle that Julius had buOr, threw down the statue that Mi¬ 
chelangelo had made of him, and sold it as bronze scrap to Alfonso of 
Ferrara; the grim Duke cast it into a cannoo, which he christened La Giulm 
in honor of the Pope. Julius launched another bull, escormnunicating all 
w'ho had shared in the overthrow of papal authority at Bologna. The 
French troops responded by retaking Alirandola. At Rimini JuEus found 
aflixed to the door of San Francesco a document signed by nine cardinals, 
which summoned a ijeneral council to meet at Pisa on September i, i j 11 ^ 
to examine into the conduct of the Pope. 

Julius returned to Rome broken in health, overwhelmed W'ith disaster, 
but not bowang to defeat, Guieckrdim: 

Though the Poniiff found himscit so grossly deceived by his flat¬ 
tering hopes, yet he seemed In his deportment to resemble what die 
fabulous writers have reported of Antnetis, whor ^ often as he w‘as 
disabled by the force of Hercules, on toucliing the ground recovered 
srill greater strengih and vigor. Adversity had the ssTne effect on the 
Pope; for when he seemed to be most depressed and most dejected, 
he recovered his spirits, and rose again with greater firmness and con- 
staticv of mind, and with more pertinacious resolution. 

To counter the disaffected cardinals, he published a call for a general coun¬ 
cil CO meet at the Lareran Palace on April 19, 1512- He labored night and 
day to build a formidable alliance againsr France. He was approaching 
success w'hen he was seized with a severe illness (August 17^ ^ 5 * 0 - For 
three dap he hovered near death; on August 21 he remained unconscious 
so long that the cardinals prepared for a conclave to choose his successor; 
at the same rime Pompeo Colnnna, Bishop of Rieri, appealed to the Roman 
people to rise against papal rule of their city'^ and re-establish Rienzo s 
republic. But on the 22 nd Juhiis regained consciousness; overruling his 
doctors, he drank a ^bsranrial draft of wine; he surprised all, ar^d disap¬ 
pointed many, by recovering; the republican movement faded away. On 
October 5 he announced that he had formed a Holy Lea|^e of the papacy, 
Venice^ and Spain; on November 17 Henry V 111 jouied it for Englani So 
reinforced, he deposed from their dignities the cardinals who had signed 
the summons to Pisa, and forbade such a council to meet. At the command 
of the French king the Florentine Signory gave permission for the banned 
council CO meet at Pisa 5 Julius declared war upon Florence, and plotted to 
restore the Medici. A group of cw^entj^-seven ecclesiastics, with represent- 
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arives of the king of France and some French universities, met at Pisa 
(November 5,1511); but the inhabitants were so threatening, and Florence 
so reluctant, that the council retired to Milan (November 11). There, un¬ 
der the protecdon of the French garrison, the schismatic comicilors could 
bear in timid safety the taunts of the people. 

Having won this battle of the bishops, Julius turned again to war. He 
purchased the alliance of the Swiss, who despatched an army to attack the 
French at IMilan; the attack failed, and the Swiss returned to their cantons. 
On Easter Sunday, April 11, 1512, the French under Gaston de Fots, de¬ 
cisively helped by Alfonso’s artillery, overwhelmed rhe composite army of 
the L^gue at Ravenna; practically all the Romagna passed under French 
control. Julius’ cardinals begged him to make peace; he refused. The 
council at Milan celebrated the victory by proclaiming the Pope deposed; 
Julius laughed. On Aiay 2 be was carried in his litter to the Lateran Palace, 
where he opened the Fifth Lateran Council. He soon left it to its own slow" 
development W'hile he hurried hack ro battle. 

On May 17 he announced that Germany had joined the Holy League 
against France. The Swiss, repurchased, entered Italy through the Tirol, 
and advanced to meet a French army disorganized by victory and the death 
of their leader. Now outnumbered, the Frcncl; abandoned Ravenna, Bo¬ 
logna, even AliJan; and the schismatic cardinals retreated to France. Once 
more the Bentivogli fled, and Julius was master of Bologna and the Ro¬ 
magna. He seized the opportunity to take also Parma and Piacenza; and 
now' he could hope to win Ferrara, w'hich could no longer rely on aid from 
France. .Alfonso offered to come to Rome and ask for absolution and terms 
of peace if the Pope would give him a safc-conduct. Julius did, Alfonso 
came, and was graciously absolved; bur w'hen he refused to exchange Fer¬ 
rara for little A^, Julius pronounced his safe-conduct invalid, and threat¬ 
ened him with imprisonnieut and arrest. Fabrizio Colonita, who had 
conveyed the safe-conduct to the Duke, felt that his own honor was in¬ 
volved; he helped Alfonso to escape from Rome; after arduous adventures 
Alfonso made his way back to Ferrara, and there resumed the arming of 
his forts and walls. 

And now at last the demonic energy' of the warrior Pope ran out. Late 
in January, 1513, he took to his bed W'ilh a complication of ailments. Mer¬ 
ciless gossip said that his trouble w’as an aftermath of the “French disease”; 
others that it came from immoderate eating and drinking.'^* MTien no treat¬ 
ment availed to reduce his fever, he reconciled himself to death, gave in¬ 
structions for his funeral, urged the Lateran Council to go on with its work 
without interruption, confessed hiimelf a great sinner, bade farewell to his 
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cardinals, and died with the same courage with which he had hved (Febru¬ 
ary 20,1513). All Rome mourned him, and an unprecedented throng came 
to bid him good-by, and to kiss the feet of the corpse. 

We cannot estimate his place in history until we have studied him as the 
hberator of Italy, as the builder of St. Peter's, and as the greatest patron of 
art that the papacy has ever known. But his contemporaries were right in 
viewing him chiefly as a statesman and a warrior. They feared his incalcu¬ 
lable energy, his femHiri, his curs^ and apparently unappeasable wrath; 
but they sensed behind all his violence a spirit capable of compassion and 
love.* They saw him defending the Papal States as unscrupulously and 
ruthlessly as the Borgias, but with no view to aggrandize his faniily; all but 
his enemies applauded his aims, even when they sliuddered at his language 
and mourned his means. He did not govern the reclaimed states as well as 
Caesar Borgia had done, for he W'as too fond of war to be a good adminis¬ 
trator; but his conquests were lasting, and the Papal States remained hence¬ 
forth loyal to the Church until the revolution of 1S70 ended the temporal 
power of the popes. Julius sinned—like Venice, Lodovico, Alexander—by 
calling foreign armies into Italy; but he succeeded better than his prede¬ 
cessors and successors in freeing Italy from these powers when they had 
ser^^ed his turn. Perhap he weakened Italy in saving it, and taught the 
"barbariaas” that they might fight out their quarrels on the sunny plains 
of Lombardy. There were elements of cruelty in his fatness; he was 
misled by acquisitiveness in attacking Ferrara and in taking Piacenza and 
Parma; he dreamed not only of preserv'ing the legitimate possessiotis of the 
Cliurch but of making himself the master of Europe, the dictator to kittgs. 
Guicciardini condemned him for “bringing empire to the Apostolic See by 
arms and the shedding of Christian blood, rather than troubling himself to 
set an example of holy life”;** but it could hardly be expected of Julius, in 
his place and age, that he should abandon the Papal States to Venice and 
otlier assailants, and risk the survival of the Church on purely spiritual 
grounds, when all the world about him recognized no rights but those that 
armed themselves with pow'er. He was what he had to be in the circum¬ 
stances and atmosphere of his lime; and his rime forgave hhn, 

II. ROMAX architecture; 1492-1513 

The most lasting part of Iris w'ork was his patronage of art. Under him 
the Renaissance moved its capital from Florence to Rome, and there 


• Cf- hb fiandnws for Federign., ion of Isabella d*Esie, Gossip did not scniple to fwt the 

vilest iaterpreudoii do this aUecdoa.*' 
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reached its zenith in art, as under Leo X it would reach its peak in litera¬ 
ture and scholarship. Julius did not care much for literaturej it was too 
quiet and feminine for liis temperament; but the monumental in art ac¬ 
corded well with his nature and life. So he subordinated all other arts to 
architecture, and left a new St. Peter's as an indes of his spirit and a symbol 
of the Church whose secular power he had saved. Thar he should have 
financed Bramance, Michelangelo, Raphael, and a hundred more, as well as 
a dozen wars, and have left 700,000 florins in the papal treasury, is one of 
the wonders of history, and one of the causes of the Reformarioti. 

No other man c^'cr brought so many artists to Rome. It was he, for 
example, who iiiATted Guillaume de Alarcillat from France to set up the 
fine stained-gkss w'indow's of Santa Maria del Popolo. It was characteristic 
of his vast conceptions that he should try to reconcile Christianity and pa¬ 
ganism in art as Nicholas V’’ had done in letters; for w^hat are the of 

Raphael but a pre-established harmony of classic mythology and philoso¬ 
phy, Hebrew rheology and poetry, Christian sentiment and faith? And 
w'hat could better represent the union of pagan and Christian art and feeling 
than the portico and dome, the interior columns, statuarv', paintings, and 
tombs of St. Peter’s? Prelates and nobles, bankers and merchants, now 
crowding into an enriched Rome, followed the Pope’s lead, and built pal¬ 
aces with almost imperial splendor in opulent rivalry. Broad avenues were 
cut through or from the chaos of the medieval citj'; hundreds of nevv' streets 
were opened j one of them still bears the great Pope’s name. Ancient Rome 
rose our of its ruins, and became again rhe home of a Caesar. 

Sr. Peter's aside, it was. in Rome, an age of palaces rather than of 
churches. Exteriors w'cre uniform and plain: a vast rectangular facade of 
brick or stone or stucco, a portal of stone usually carved in some decorative 
design; on each floor uniform rows of windows, topped with triangular or 
elliptical pediments; and almost always a crowning cornice whose elegant 
configuration was a special test and care of the architect. Behind this 
unpretentious from the millionaires concealed a luxury of ornament and 
display seldom revealed to the jealous popular eye: a central well, usually 
surrounded or divided by a broad staircase of marble; on the ground floor, 
simple rooms for transacting busraess or storing goods; on the first (our 
second) floor, the piano nobilej the spacious halls for reception and entcr- 
tainmem, and galleries of ait, with pavements of marble or sturdy colored 
tile; the furniture, carpets, and textiles of exquisite material and form; the 
W'alls strengthened with marble pilasters, the ceilings coffered In circles, 
triangles, diamonds, or squares; and on walls and ceilings paintings by 
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famous arrists, usually of pagan rfiemes—for fashion now decreed that 
Christian gentlemen, even of the cloth, should live amid scenes from clas¬ 
sical mythology; and on the upper doors the private chambers for lords and 
ladies, for liveried lackeys, for children and nurses, tutors and governesses 
and maids. Many men were rich enough to have, besides their palaces, rural 
villas as refuges from the city's din or summer heat; and these villas too 
might conceal sybaritic glories of ornament and comfort, and mural master¬ 
pieces by Raphael, PeruzzI, GiulJo Romano, Sebastiano del Piombo. . - . 
This palace and villa architecture was in niany ways a selfish art, in which 
the wealth drawn from unseen and countless laborers and distant lands 
vaunted itself in gaudy decoration for a few; in this respect ancient Greece 
and medieval Europe had shown a finer spirit, devoting their wealth not 
to private luxury but to the temples and cathedrals that were die possession, 
pride, and inspiration of all, the home of the people as well as the house of 
God. 

Of the architects outstanding at Rome in the pontificates of Alexander VI 
and Julius 11 two were brothers, and a third was their nephew^ Giuliano da 
San^lo began as a military engineer in the Florentine army; passed ro the 
service of Ferrantc of Naples; and became a friend of Giuliano della Rovere 
in the early days of the latter’s cardinalate. For Giuliano, the cardinal, 
Giuliano the architect tumed the abbey of Grortaferrata into a castle- 
fortress; probably at Alexander’s behest he designed the great coffered 
ceiling of Santa Aiaxia Maggiore, and gilded it with the first gold brou^t 
from America, Fie accompanied Cardinal della Rovere into exile, built a 
palace for him in Savona, went with him to France, and returned to Rome 
when his patron at last became pope. Julius invited him to submit plans 
for the new St, Peter’s; w'hcn those of Bramante were preferred the old 
architect reproached the new Pope, but Julius knew what he wanted. 
Sangailo outlived both Bramante and Julius, and was later appointed ad¬ 
minister et coadhtwr to Raphael in the building of St. Peter’s; but he died 
two years later. Meanwhile his younger brother Antonio da Sangailo had 
also come from Florence, as architect and military engineer for Alexander 
VI, and had built the imposing church of Santa Alaria di Loreto for Julius; 
and a nephew, Antonio Picconi da Sangailo, had begun (1513} the most 
magnificent of the Renaissance palaces of Rome—the Palazzo Famese. 

The greatest name in the architecture of this age was chat of Donato 
Bramante. He was already fifty-six when he came from Milan to Rome 
(1499), bur his study of the Roman ruins fired him with youthful zeal to 
apply classical forms to Renaissance building. In the court of a Franciscan 
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convent near San Pietro in Monrorio he designed a circular Tempietto, or 
Little Temple, 'n'ith columns and cupola so classical in form that architects 
studied and measured it as if it had been a newly discovered masterpiece of 
ancient art. From that beginning ISramante passed through a succession of 
chefs-d'oeuvre: the cloister of Santa Maria della Pace, the elegant cortile of 
San Daniaso... Julius overwhelmed him with assignments, both as architect 
and as military engineer. Bramante laid out the Via Giulia, finished the 
Belvedere, began the Loggie of the Vatican, and designed a new St. Peter’s. 
He was so interested in his work that he cared litde for ntoney, and Julius 
had to command him to accept appointments whose revenue would main¬ 
tain himj^’^some rivals, however, accused him of embezzling papal funds and 
using shoddy materials in his buildings.“ Others described him as a jovial 
and generous soul, whose home became a favorite resort of Perugino, Si- 
gnorelli, Pincuricchia, Raphael, and other arrises in Rome, 

The Belvedere was a summer palace built for Innocent VIIT, and situated 
on a hill some hundred yards away from the rest of the \''atican. It took 
its name from the beaudifu] view {Bel vedere) that extended before it; and 
it gave its name to various sculpture that were housed in it or its court. 
Julius had long been a collector of ancient art; his prize possession w'as an 
Apolh discovered during the pontificate of Innocent VllJ; when he became 
Pope he placed it in the cortiie of the Belvedere, and the Apollo Belvedere 
became one of the famous staraes of the world, Bramante gave the palace 
a new facade and garden court, and planned to connect it with the Vatican 
proper by a series of picturesque structures and gardens, but both he and 
Julius died before the plan could be carried out. 

If wc artrihnee the Reformation proximately to the sale of indulgences 
for the building of St. Peter’s, the most momentous event in the pontificate 
of Julius was die demolition of the old St. Peter’s and the beginning of the 
new. According to the received tradition the old church had been built 
by Pope Sylvester 1 (ji6) over the gra^’e of the Apostle Peter near the 
Cncus of Nero. In that church many emperors, from Charlemagne on¬ 
ward, had been crowned, and many poptes. Repeatedly enlarged, it was, 
in the fifteenth century, a spacious basUica with nave and double aisles, 
Banked with smaller churches, chapels, and convents. But by the dme of 
Nicholas V it showed the wear of eleven centuries; cracks veined its walls, 
and men feared that it might at any moment collapse, perhaps upon a con¬ 
gregation. So in 1451 Bernardo Rossellino and Leon Battista Alberti were 
commissioned to strengthen the edifice with new W'alls. The work had 
hardly begun when Nicholas died; and succeeding popes, needing funds for 
crusado, suspended it. In 1505, after considering and rejecting various 
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Other plans^ Julius Ti determined to tear down the old churchy and build an 
eucirely new shrine over what was said to be St, Peccr^s grave. He invited 
several architects to submit designs. Btamante wan with a proposal to rear 
a new basilica on the plan of a Greek cross (mth aims of equal length)^ and 
to crowTi its transept crossing with a vast dome; in the famous phrase 
ascribed to him, he would raise the dome of the Pantheon upon the basilica 
of Constantine. In Bramante^s intent the new majestic editice would cover 
rS^goo square yards—11,600 more than the area covered by Sl Peter's to¬ 
day. Excav^ation was begun in Aprih 1 On April r i Jnhust aged sixty- 
three, descended a long and trembling rope ladder to a great depth to lay 
the foundation stone. The work progressed slowly as Jidius and his funds 
were more and more absorbed in war. In 1514 Bramante dkd^ happily not 
kno\^Tng that his design w^ould never be carried out. 

Many good Chrisxians were shocked at the thought of destroying the 
venerable old cathedra!. Most of the cardinals were strongly opposed, and 
many artists complained that Bramantc had recklessly shattered the fine 
columns and capitals of the ancient nave when with better care he might 
have taken them down intact. A satire pubiished three years after the archi¬ 
tect's death told how Bramantc, on reaching Sc. Peter's gate, had been 
severely rebuked by the Apostle, and had been refused admittance to Para¬ 
dise. But, said the satirist, Bramantc did not like the arr;tnge:men!: of Para¬ 
dise anyw^ay, nor the steep approach to it from the earth, “1 uiJl build a 
new^ broad, and commodious road, so that old and feeble souls may travel 
on honsehack. And then I will make a new Paradise, itith delighcful resi¬ 
dences for the blessed/* WTien Peter rejectEd this proposal Bramanre of¬ 
fered to go down to heU and build a new and better itvferno, since the old 
one must by this time be almost burned out. But Peter returned to the 
question: “Tell me^ seriously, what made you destroy my church?” Bra- 
monte tried CO comfort him: ^Topc Leo will build you a new one.” **Wcll, 
then/" said the Apostle, “you miisr wait at the gate of Paradise until it Is 
finished.”^ 

It was finished in t 6 i 6 ^ 


UL THF. YOUKll RAPHAEL 

Devehpnient: 

After Bramante's death Leo X named to succeed hkn, as architectural 
director of the work at the new St. Peter's, a young painter thirty-one years 
old, coo young to bear on his shoulders the weight of Bramante's dome, but 
the happiest, most successfuli and best-loved artist in history* 
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His good forrane began when he was bora to Giotranni de’ Sand, then 
the leading painter at Urbino. Some pictures survive from Giovanni's 
brush; they suggest an indifferent talent; but they show that Raphael— 
named after the fairest O'f the archangcls—was brought up in the odor of 
painting. Visiting ardsts like Piero della Francesca often stayed at Gio¬ 
vanni’s home; and Giovanni was sulAcicntly familiar with the art of his 
rime to write intelligently of a dozen Italian, and some Flemish, painters and 
sculptors in his Rhymed Chrovide of Urhrno, Giovanni died when Raphael 
was only elei-en, but apparendy the father had already begun to transmit 
the art to his son. Probably Timoteo Viti, who returned to Urbino from 
Bologna in 14915 after studying with Francia, continued the instruction, and 
brought to Raphael what he had learned from Francia, Tura, and Costa. 
Meanwhile the boy grew up in circles that had access to the court; and that 
refined society that Casrigliune was to describe in The C<wrffer was begin¬ 
ning to spread among the lettered classes of Urbino the graces of charaaet, 
manners, and speech that Raphael would illuminate with his art and his life. 
The Ashmolean Museum at Oxford has a remarkable drawing attributed to 
Raphael in the period ber\veen 1497 and 1500, and cradirionaliy supposed to 
be 3 self-pKirtrajt. The face almost of a girl, the soft eyes of a poet: these are 
the features char we shall meet again, darker and a little wistful, in, the en¬ 
gaging self-portrait (c. i jod) in the Pittt Gallery. 

Picture the youth of the earlier portrait passing ar sixteen from quiet and 
orderly Urbino to a Perugia w here despotistn and violence were the order 
of the day. But Perugino was there, whose fame was filling Italy; Raffael- 
lo’s guardian uncles felt that the boy’s manifest talent deserved insrnic- 
tion from the best painters in Italy. They could have sent him to Leo¬ 
nardo at Florence, where he might have imbibed some deepening strain of 
that master’s esoteric lore; bur there was something peculiar about the great 
Florenrinc,something a bit left-handed—lireralJy sinister—in his loves, which 
disturbed all good uncles. Perugia was closer to Urbino, and Perugino was 
returning to Perugia {1499) with presumably all the technical tricks of 
Florentine painters at the rips of his brushes. So for three years the hand¬ 
some lad worked for Pietro Vannucci, helped him to decorate the Cambio, 
mastered his secrets, and learned how to paint virgins as blue and devout as 
Perugino's owm. The Umbrian hiils-above all around the Assisi that Raph¬ 
ael could sight from the Perugian plateau—gave teacher and pupil a full 
supply of such simple and devoted mothers, fair with the forms of youth, 
yet molded to a trustful piety by the Franciscan air that they 
breathed. 
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When Penigino went again to Florence (1501) Raphael remained in 
Perugia, and fell heir to the demand that his master had developed for re¬ 
ligious pictures. In 1503 he painted for the church of St. Francis a Caro-- 
natioTi of the Virgin^ now in the Vatican: the Aposdes and Magdalen, 
standing around an empty sarcophagus, gaze upward to where, on a pave¬ 
ment of clouds, Christ places a cro\«'n upon Mary’s head, whUe graceful 
angels celebrate her with the music of lute and tambourines. There are 
many signs of immaturity' in the picture: heads insufficientiy individualized, 
faces ine.vpressive, hands ill formed, fingers rigid, and Christ Himself, ob¬ 
viously older than His pretty mother, moving as awkwardly as a commence¬ 
ment graduate. But in the angel musicians—the grace of their modon, the 
flow of their draperies, the soft contour of their fcaturcs—Raphael gives a 
pledge of his future. 

The picture was apparently .successful, for in the following year another 
church of San Francesco, m Citta di Gastello, some thirty miles from Pe¬ 
rugia, ordered from him a similar picture—a Sposaiizto or Marriiige of the 
Virgin (Brera). It repeats some figures from the earlier painting, and copies 
the form of a similar picture by Perugino. But the Virgin herself has now 
the peculiar mark and grace of Raphael's u'omen—the head modestly in¬ 
clined, the oval fate render and demure, the smooth curve of shoulder and 
arm and raiment; behbd her is a woman more buxom and alive, blonde and 
lovely; to the right a youth in tight garb shou's that Raphael has studied the 
human form sedulously; and now all the hands arc well drawn, and some arc 
beautiful. 

About this time Pintuiicchio, who had made Raphael’s acquaintance in 
Perugia, invited him to Siena as assistant. There Raphael made sketches 
and cartoons for some of the brilliant frescoes v^dth which PintuHcchio, in 
the library of the cathedral, told such portions of Aeneas Sylvius’ story as 
befitted a pope. In that library Raphael was struck by an antique statuary 
group, The Three Graces^ that Cardinal Piccolomini had brought from 
Rome to Siena; the young artist made a ha.sty drawing of it, apparently to 
help his memory. He seems to have recognized in these three nudes a dif¬ 
ferent world and morality than those that had been impressed upon him in 
Urhino and Perugia—a world in which woman was a joyful goddess of 
beauty rather than the sorrowful Mother of God, and in which the worship 
of beauty was considered as legitimate as the exaltation of purity and inno¬ 
cence. The pagan side of Raphael, which would later paint rosy nudes in 
the bathroom of a cardinal, and place Greek philosophers beside Christian 
saints in the chambers of the Vatican, developed now in quiet company 
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with that aspect of his nature and his art which would produce The Aictis 
oj BoUena and The Si^ine Madfmna, In Raphael, more than in any other 
hero of the Renaissance, the Christian faith and the pagan rebirth would live 
In harmonious peace. 

Shortly before or after his visit to Siena he returned briedy to Urbbio. 
There he painted for Guidobaldo two pictures that probably symbolized 
the Duke’s triumph over Caesar Borgia; a St. Michaei and a St. Geor^Sy 
both now in the Louvre. Never before, so far as we know, had the artist 
succeeded so well in representing action; the figure of St. George drawing 
his sword back to strike, while his horse rears up in terror and the dragon 
claws at the knight’s leg, is startling in its vigor and yet pleasing in its grace, 
Raphael the draftsman was coming into his own. 

And now Florence called him, as it had called Perugino and a hundred 
other young painters. He seemed to feet that unless he could live for a 
while in chat stimulating hive of competition and criticism, and learn at first 
hand the latest developments in line and composidon and color, ui fresco 
and tempera and oil, he would nes'cr be more than a provincial painter, 
talented but limited, and fated at last for obscure domcsdclcy In the town 
of his birth. Late in 1504 he set out for Florence. 

He behaved there with Kts usual modesty; studied the ancient sculpture 
and architectural fragments that had been gathered into the citv; went to 
the Carmine and copied Masaccio; sought out and pored over the famous 
cartoons that Leonardo and Michelangelo had made for paintings in the 
Hall of Council in the Palazzo Vccchio. Perhaps he met Leonardo; cer^ 
tainly for a time he yielded to that elusive master's influence. It seemed to 
him now that beside Leonardo’s AdoTMim of the jWjgi, M&na Liss, and 
The Firgi/J, CMd, and St. Afme, the paintings of the Ferrara, Bologna, 
Siena. Urhbo schools were struck with the rigor of death, and even the 
Madonnas of Perugino were pretty puppets, immature young women of the 
country'side suddenly endowed with an uncongenial divinity. How had 
Leonardo aetjuired such grace of line, such subtlety of countenance, such 
shades of coloring? In a portrait of Maddalena Don! (Pitti) Raphael ob¬ 
viously imitated the Mona Lisa; he omitted the smile, for Madonna Doni 
apparently had none; but he pictured well the robust form of a Florentine 
matron, the soft, plump, ringed hands of moneyed case, and the rich w-eavc 
and color of the garments that dignified her form. About the same rime he 
painted her husband, Angelo Doni, dark, alert, and stern. 

From Leonardo he passed to Fra Bartolommeo, visited him in his cell at 
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San Maico, wondered at the tender expression, the warm feeling, the soft 
contours, the harmonious composhion, the deep, full colors, of the melan¬ 
choly friar's art. Fra Bartolommeo would visit Raphael in Rome iu 15J4, 
and wonder in his turn at the swift ascent of the modest artist to the pinna¬ 
cle of fame in the capital of the Christian world. Raphael became great 
partly because he could steal with the innocence of Shakespeare, could try 
one method and manner after another, take from each its precious element, 
and blend these gleanings, m the fever of creation, into a st>'’le unmistakably 
his ovra. Bit by bit he absorbed the rich tradition of Itali^ painting; soon 
he would bring it to fulfillment. 

Already in this Florentine period (1504-5, 150(5-7) he was painting pic¬ 
tures now famous throughout Christendom and beyond. The Budapest 
Museum has a Fortrait of 3 Young Alan, perhaps a self-portrait, with the 
same beret and side glance of the eyes as in the autoritTutto of the Pitti Gal¬ 
lery. WTien Raphael was but rwenry-three he painted the lovely Xhdonna 
del Granduca (Pitti), whose perfectly oval face, and silken hair, and small 
mouth, and Lconardesque eyelids lowered in pensive affection, were framed 
In a warm contrast of green veil and red robe; Ferdinand 11, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, found such pleasure in contemplating this picture that he took 
it with him on his travels—whence its name. Quite as beautiful is the Ma¬ 
donna del Csrdellino—oi the Goldfinch (L’ffizi); the Infant Jesus is no 
masterpiece of conception of design, but the playful Sr. John, arriving 
triumphantly with the captured bird, is a delight to mind and eve, and the 
face of the Virgin is an unforgettable representation of a young mothers 
tolerant tenderness. Raphael gave this painting as a wedding present to 
Lorenzo Nasi; in 1547 an earthquake crushed Nasi’s mansion and broke the 
picture into fragments; the pieces were so cleverly reunited that only a 
Berenson, seeing it in the UfEzi, could surmise its vicissitudes. The Ala- 
doTtna in the Meadow (Vienna) is a less successful variant; here, however, 
Raphael gives us a remarkable landscape, bathed in the soft blue light of an 
evening falling quietly upon green fields, unruffled stream, towered town, 
and far-off hills. La Belle Jardinih'e (Louvre) hardly deserv'es to be the 
most famous of the Florentine Aladonnas; it almost duplicates the Aladcmna 
of the Meadow, makes the Baptist absurd from nose to foot, and only re¬ 
deems itself with an ideal Infant standing with chubby feet upon the Vir¬ 
gin’s bare foot, and looking up at her with loving confidence. The last and 
most ambitious of them in this period was the Madonna del Baldacehmo 
(Pitti)—the A’'irgin Mother enthroned under a canopy (baldacchina), with 
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two angels parting its folds^ iwo saints ar each side, two angels singing at 
her feet; all in all a convenrional perforTnance, famous only because it is 
Raphael's. 

In 1505 he interrupted his stay Ui Florence to visit Perugia and execute 
two com minions there. For the nuns of Sc. Anthony he painted an altar- 
piece wiiich is now one of the most precious pictures in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New Vtirk. M^thin a frame beautifully carved, the 
\Trgin sits on a throne, looking like ’Wordsworth^ “nun breathless with 
adoration”; in her lap the Child raises a hand to bless the infant St. John; 
two exquisite female figures—St. Cecilk and St. Catherine of Alexandria- 
flank rhe Virgin; in the foreground St. Peter frowns and St. Paul reads; 
and above, in a lunectCt God the Father, surrounded by angels, blesses the 
Mother of His Son, and with one hand upholds the world. In one panel of 
the predclla Christ prays on the Mount of Olives while the Apostles sleep; 
and in another Mary supports the dead Cliiist while Magdalen kisses His 
pierced feet. The perfect composition of the ensemble, the appealing fig¬ 
ures of the female saintSi trieditarive and wistful, the powerful conception 
of the passionate Petetp and the unique vision of Christ on the Mount, make 
this “C^lonna'' the first indubitahle masterpiece of Raphael In 

chat same year 1506 he painted a less imposing picture, a Aladoj^na (Na¬ 
tional Gallery, London) for rhe Ansidei famiiv: the ’V'irgin, straitlv en¬ 
throned, teaches the Child how to read; at her left St. Nicholas of Bari, 
gorgeous in his episcopal robes, is also studious; at her right the Baptist, sud¬ 
denly thirty w hlle his playmare is still an infant, points the traditional finger 
of the Forerunner at the Son of God, 

From Perugia Raphael seems to have gone again to Crbino (1506). Now 
he painted for Guidobaldo a second Sr- Gearge (Leningrad), this time with 
a lancc; a handsome young knight sheathed in armor whose gleaming blue 
displays another phase of Raphaels skill. Probably on the same visit he 
painted for his friends the most familiar of his self-portraits (Pitti); black 
beret over long black locks; face still youthful, and with no trace yet of 
beard; long nose, small mouth, soft eyes; altogether a haunting face, that 
might have been Keats^s—revealing a spirit clean and fresh, and sensitive to 
everj^ beauty in the world- 

Late in 1506 he returned to Florence. There he painted some of his less 
renowned pictures—Sr, Catherine of Alexandria (London), and the “Nic- 
colini Cowperi' Madonna md Child (Washington), About 1780 the third 
F.arl Cowper smuggled this out of Florence in the lining of his carriage; it 
is not one of RaphaeFs finest, but Andrew Mellon paid SS50,000 to add It to 
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his coUecrion (1918)-"“ A far greater picture was begun by Raphael at 
Florence in 1507: The Eutomlmient of Christ (Borghesc GaUcry). It w^as 
ordered for the church of San Francesco in Perugia by Aralanta 
who^ seven years before, had kneh in the street over her own dying son; 
perhaps through .Mary's grief she expressed her own. Taking Perugino's 
Deposifian as his model, Raphael grouped his figures in a roasterly compo¬ 
sition, almost mth the power of Mantegna: the emaciated dead Christ, 
borne in a sheet by a virile and muscular youth and a bearded straining man; 
a splendid head of Joseph of Arimathca; a lovely Magdalen leaning in 
horror over the corpse; Alary fainting into the arrns of attendant women; 
every body in a different attitude, yet all rendered \%nth anatomical verity 
and Correggian grace; a somber symphony of reds* blues, brownis, and 
greens mingling in a luminous unity, with a Giorgionesque landscape show¬ 
ing the three crosses of Golgotha under an evening sky^ 

In 1508 Raphael received at Florence a call chat changed the current of 
his life* The new Duke of L rbino, Francesco iVlaiia della Rovere, was a 
nephew of Julius II; Bramanre, a distant relative of Raphael, ^'as now a 
favorite with, the Pope; apparentlv both the Duke and the architect recom¬ 
mended Raphael to Julius; soon an invitation was sent the young painter to 
come to Rome. He was glad to go, for Rome, not Florence w^as now the 
extidng and stimulating center of the Renaissance world, Julius, who had 
lived for four years in the Borgia apartment, had tired of seeing Giulia 
Farnese playing \"irgin on the wall; he \^Tshed to move into the four cham¬ 
bers once used by the admirable Nicholas V; and he wanted these or 
rooms to be decorated with paintings congenial to his heroic stature and 
aims. In the summer of 1508 Raphael went to Rome. 


2 . Raphael and Jtdms 11: 

Rarely since Pheidias had so many great artists gathered in one city and 
year, Michelango was carding figures for Julius' gigantic tomb, and was 
painting the Sis tine Chapel ceiling; Braniante was designing the new St* 
PeterV^ Fra Giovanni of \^erona, master woodworker, was car\'ing doors 
and chairs and bosses for the Penigino, Signore Hi, Penizzi, Sodoma, 

Lotto, Pincuricchio had already painted some of the walls; and Ambro- 
gio Foppa, called Carado^, the Cellini of his age, svas making gold in 
every way. 

Juhus assigned to Raphael the StmZiJ della Seg^jatura^ so called because 
usually in this room the Pope heard appeals and signed pardons. He was so 
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pleased with the yourh’s Ersr paindngs here, and saw in htm so excellent and 
pliable an agent to execute the grand conceptions that seethed in the papal 
brain, that he dismissec! Perugino, Signorelli, and Sodoma, ordered their 
paintings whitewashed, and offered to Raphael the opportunity to paint all 
the walk of the four rooms. Raphael persuaded the Pope to retain some of 
the work done by the earlier artists; most of it, however, was covered over, 
so that the major paintings might have the unity of one mind and hand. 
For each room Raphael received 1100 ducats ($15,000?); and on the two 
roonis that he did for Julius he spenr four and a half years. He was now 
twenty *sLs. 

The plan for the Smsii della Segaatura was lordly and sublime: the 
paintings were to represent the union of religion and philosophy, of classic 
culture and Christianity, of Church and state, of literature and law, in the 
civilization of the Renaissance. Probably the Pope conceived the general 
plan, and chose the subjects in consultation wdth Raphael and the scholars 
of his court—inghirami and Sadolcto, later Bembo and Bibhiena. In the 
great semicircle formed by one side wall Raphael pictured religion in the 
persons of the Trinity and the saints, and theology in the form of the Fa¬ 
thers and Doctors of the Church discussing the nature of the Christian faith 
as centered in the doctrine of the Eucharist. How carefully he prepared 
himself for this first test of his ability to paint on a monumental scale may 
be seen from the thirty preliminary studies that he made for this Dhputa 
del SacrfftneTite. He recalled Fra Bartolommeo’s La^ ^udgmejit in Santa 
Maria Nuova at Florence, and his own AdoraUtm of the Trinity in San 
Severn at Perugia; and on them he modeled his design. 

The result was a panorama so majestic as almost to convert the most ob¬ 
durate skeptic to the mysteries of the faith. At the top of the arch, radial 
lines, converging upward, make the uppermost figures seem to bend for¬ 
ward; at the bottom the converging lines of a marble pavement give the 
picture depth. At the summit God the Father—a solemn, kindly Abraham 
—holds up the globe with one hand, and with the other blesses ilie scene; 
below Tlim the Son sits, naked to rhe waist, as in a shell; on His right Mary 
in humble adoration, on His left the Baptist still carrj'ing his shepherd’s 
staff crowned with a cross; bencarh Him a dove represents the Holy Spirit, 
third person of the Trinity; everything is here. Seated on a fluffy cloud 
around the Saviour are twelve magnificent Sgures of Old Testament or 
Christian history: Adam, a bearded Michelangelcsque athlete, almost nude; 
Abraham; a stately iMoscs holding the tables of the Law; David, Judas 
Maccabaeus, Peter and Paul, St. John wTiting his evangel, St, James the 
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Grearer, St. Stephen, St. Lawrence, and rwo others of debated identity; 
among them, and in the clouds—ever^'where except in the beards—cherubim 
and seraphim dart in and out, and angels weave through the air on the wings 
of song. Dividing and uniting this celestial assembly from an earthly throng 
below are two cherubim holding the Gospel, and a monstrance displaying 
the Host. Around this a varied assemblage of theologians gathers to con^ 
sider the problems of theology: St. Jerome with his Vulgate and his lion; St. 
Augustine dictating The City &f G&d; St. .Ambrose in his episcopal robes; 
Popes Anacletus and Innocent III; the philosophers Aquinas, Bonavcncura, 
and Duns Scotus; the dour Dante crowned as if wdth thorns; the gentle Fra 
Angelico; the angry Savonarola (another Julian revenge on Alexander \^1); 
and finally, in a corner, bald and ugly, Raphael's protecting friend Bra- 
mante. In all these human figures the young artist has achieved an astonish^ 
ing degree of Individualization, maldng each face a credible biography; and 
in many of them a degree of superhuman dignity ennobles the whole pic¬ 
ture and theme. Probably never before had painting so successfully con¬ 
veyed the epic sublimity of the Christian creed. 

But could the same youth, now rwent\''-eight, represent with equal force 
and grandeur the role of science and philosophy among men? Wc have no 
evidence that Raphael had ever done much reading; he spoke with his brush 
and listened with his eyes; he lived in a world of form and color in which 
w'ords w ere trivial things unless they issued in the significant actions of men 
and women. He must have prepared himself by hurried study, by dipping 
into Plato and Diogenes Laertius and iMarsilio Ficino, and by humble con¬ 
versation with learned men, to rise now to his supreme conception. The 
School of Athens—hali a hundred figures summing up rich centuries of 
Greek thought, and all gathered in an inmional moment under the coffered 
arch of a massive pagan portico. There, on the w'all directly facing the 
apotheosis of theology in the Dispnta, is the glorification of philosophy: 
Plato of the Jovebke brow, deep eyes, flowing white hair and beard, with 
a finger pointing upward to his perfect state; Aristotle walking quietly be¬ 
side him, thirty years younger, handsome and cheerful, holding out his 
hand with downw*ard palm, as if to bring his master’s soaring idealism back 
to earth and the possible; Socrates counting off liis arguments on his fingers, 
with armed Alcibiades listening to him lovingly; Pythagoras trying to bn- 
prison in harmonic tables the music of the spheres; a fair lady who might be 
Aspasia; Heraclitus writing Ephesian riddles; Diogenes lying carelessly dis¬ 
robed on the marble steps; Archimedes drawdng geometries on a slate for 
four absorbed youths; Ptolemy and Zoroaster bandying globes; a boy at the 
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left running' up eagerly with boolcs, surely seeking an autograph; an assidu¬ 
ous lad seated in a comer taking notes; peeking out at the left, hrtie Federigo 
of Mantua, Isabella's son and Julius* pet; Bramante again; and hiding mod¬ 
estly, almost unseen, Raphael himself, now sprouting a mustache. There arc 
many more, about whose identity wc shall Jet leisurely pundits dispute; all 
in all, such a parliament of \s'isdom had never been painted, perhaps never 
been conceived, before. And not a word about her^y, no philosopl-iers 
burned at the stake; here, under the protection of a Pope too great to fuss 
about the difference between one error and another, the young Christian 
has suddenly brought aO these pagans together, painted them in their own 
character and with remarkable understanding and sympathy, and placed 
tlicra where the theologians could see them and exchange fallibilities, and 
w'here the Pope, betv,’een one document and another, might contemplate 
the co-operative process and creation of human thought. This painting and 
the Dhfmtj are the ideal of the Renaissance—pagan antiquity and Quistkn 
faith living together in one room and harmony. These rivd panels, in the 
sum of their conception, composition, and technique, arc the apex of Euro¬ 
pean painting, to which no man has ever risen again. 

A third wall remained, smaller than the other two, and so broken by a 
cascnietic window that unity of pictorial subject seemed impossible there. 
It was a brilliant choice to let that surface picture poetry and music; so a 
chamber heavily laden with theology and philosophy was made light and 
bright with the world of harmonious imaginarion, and gentle melodies 
could sing silently through the centuries across that room where unappeal¬ 
able decisions gave life or death. In this fresco of Parnassus, Apollo, seated 
under some laurel trees atop the sacred mount, dmws from his viol “dirties 
of no tone"; and at his right a Muse reclines in graceful ease, baring a lovely 
breast to the saints and sages on the adjacent walls; and Homer recites his 
hexameters in blind ecstasy, and Dante looks irith unreconciled severity 
even at this goodly company of graces and bards; and Sappho, too beautiful 
to be Lesbian, strums her cithara; and ^Hrgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, and 
other singers chosen by rime mingle with Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, 
Sannazaro, and lesser voices of more recent Italy. So the young artist sug¬ 
gested that “life WTthour music would be a mistake,”" and that the strains 
and visions of poetry might lift men to heights as lofty as the myopia of 
wisdom and the impudence of theology. 

On the fourth w'all, also pierced by a window, Raphael honored the place 
of law in civilization. In the lunette he painted figures of Prudence, Force, 
and .Moderation; on one side of the casement he represented civil Jaw in the 
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form of 'The Efnperor /n/rrinw Prorfiulgaimg the F^deets^ and on the 
other, canon law in the person of Fop^ Gregory IX Fr&mulgatmg the De¬ 
cretals. Here, to flatter his irascible master, he pictured jnJius as Gregoryt 
and achiex^ed another powerful ponrait. In the circles, hexagons, and rec¬ 
tangles of the ornate celling he painted little masterpieces like The Judg- 
7riem cf Salomon, and sjnnboJic figures of theology, philosophy, jurkpm- 
dence, astronomy, and poetry. With these and similar cameos, and some 
medallions left by Sodoma, the great Stanza della Segmmra was conaplete. 

Raphael had c^^hausted himself there, and never attained to such colossal 
excellence again. By h 11 , when he began the next room—now called the 
Stmza d'Eli&doro from its central piccarc—the concepmal inspiration of 
Pope and artist seemed to lose force and fire« Jiihus could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to dedicate his entire apartment to a glorification of a union hct\;i'ccii 
classic culture and ChristlamtVi it was mmral now that he should devote a 
few walls to commeniorating scenes in Scriptural and Cliristian story. Per¬ 
haps TO symbolize his expected expulsion of the French from Italy, he chose 
for one side of the chamber the vivid descripriont in the Second Book of 
Maccabees, of how Heiiodorus and his pagan cohorts, attempring to ab¬ 
scond with the treasuiy' of the Jenisalcra Tenipk (tSd ex.)* were over¬ 
whelmed by three angel warriors. Against an architecciiraJ background of 
great pillars and receding arches the high priest Onias, kneeling at the altar^ 
begs divine aid. On the right a niounted angel, with irresistible >^Tath, 
tramples down the robber general. Mobile two other heavenly rescuers ad¬ 
vance to attack the fallen infidel, whose stolen coins spill out upon the 
pavement. On the left, with sublirnc disdain of chronology, Julius 11 sits 
enthroned in calm majesty, watching the expulsion of the invaders; at his 
feet a crowd of Jewish w omen mingle incongruously wnth Raphael {now 
bearded and solemn) and hts friends Alarcantonio Raimondi the engraver 
and Giovanni di Foliari, a member of the papal secretariat. It is hardly as 
exalting a fresco as the Disputa or The School of Athens; it is too visibly 
devoted, at the cost of composirional unity, to the celebration of one pon- 
tiff and a passing theme; but it is still a masterpiece, \4brating with action, 
stately wuth architecture, and almost rivaling MicheLmgelo in the display of 
angry and muscular anatomies. 

On another wall Raphael painted The Mass of Bolsena. About tz6^ a 
Bohemian priest of Boisena (near Orvieto), who had doubted that the sac¬ 
ramental wafer was really transformed into the body and blood of Christ, 
was amazed to see drops of blood ooze from the Host that he had just con¬ 
secrated in the Mass. In commemoration of this nilrade Pope Urban IV 
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ordered the erecdon of 3 cathedral at Orviero, and the annual celebration 
of tlic Corpus Chrlsti feast. Raphael painted the scene with brilliance and 
nlaste^J^ The priestly skeptic gazes at the bleeding Host, while the acolytes 
behind him start at the sights women and children at one side, Swiss guards 
at the other, unable to see the miracle, are visibly unmoved; Cardinals Riario 
and Schinner and other ecclesiastics stare at the scene in mingled astonish¬ 
ment and terror; across from the altar, kneeling on a prie-dieu carved with 
grotesques, Juhus li looks on in quiet dignity, as if he had known all along 
that the Host would bleed. Technically this is one of the best of the stJttie 
frescoes; Raphael has distributed his figures skillfully around and above 
the window that mounts into the w^all; he has designed them with firmness 
of line and careful execution; and he has brought to flesh and drapery a new 
depth and warmth of coloring. The figure of the kneeling Julius is a re¬ 
vealing portrait of the Pope in his final year. Still the warrior strong and 
stetTi Vih the proud King of Kings, he is a man worn with his toils and 
combats, clearly marked for death. 

During these major labors (1508-t j) Raphael produced several memora¬ 
ble Madonnas. The FirgiJi with the Diadetn (Louvre) reverts to the Um¬ 
brian style of modest piety. The Madomta deiie Casa /I/i'j—literally “the 
Lady of the UTiite House "-is a graceful study in pink and green and gold, 
with the large and flowing lines of Michelangelo’s sibyls; Andrew Mellon 
contributed $1,166400 to the Soviet Govemmenc in exchange for this pic¬ 
ture (1936). The Madonna di Foliffio (Vaticaii) show*s a lovely Virgin 
and Child in the clouds, a ghastly Baptist pointing to her, a stout St, Jerome 
presenting to her the donor of the picture, Sigismondo de’ Conti of Foligno 
and Rome; here Raphael, under the influence of the Venetian Sebasriano 
del Piombo, achieves a new splendor of luminous color. The Aiadonna 
delia Fesce (Prado) is altogether beautiful; in the face and mood of the 
V'irgin; in the Child—ne^^cr surpased by Raphael; in the youthful Tobit 
presenting to Mary^ the fish whose liver has restored his father's sight; in the 
robe of the angel who guides him; in the patriarchal head of St. Jerome. In 
composirion, color, and light this painting can bear comparison with the 
Sistine Afadonna itself. 

Finally Raphael in this period raised portrait painting to a height that 
only Titian would reach again. The portrait was a characteristic product 
of the Renaissance, and corresponds to the proud liberation of the indi¬ 
vidual in that flamboyant age. Raphael’s portraits are not numerous, but 
they all stand on the highest level of the art. One of the finest is Binde Alto- 
viti. Who could surmise that this gentle bur alert youth, healthy and clear- 
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eyed, and as pretty as a girl, was no poet bur a banker, and a generous 
patron of arrises from Raphael to Cellini? He was twenty-two when so 
portrayed', in 1551$ he died at Rome after a noble but disastrous and ex¬ 
hausting e^ort to save the independence of Siena from Florence. And of 
course to this period belongs the greatest of alt portraits, the Julius II of the 
Uffizi Gallery (c. 1512). We cannot say that this is the original that first 
came from Raphael's hand; possibly it is a studio replica; and the marvelous 
copy in the Pitri Palace w'as made by none other than that rival portrairist, 
Titian. The fate of the original is unknown. 

Julius himself died before the Stan^ d’EUodorit was finished, and Raph¬ 
ael wondered whether the great plan of the four stanie would be carried 
out. Bur how could a pope like Leo X, W'edded to art and poetry almost as 
deeply as to religion, hesitate? The young man from Urbino was to find 
in Leo his most loyal friend; the living genius of happiness was to know 
under a happy pope his happiest years. 


tv. MICHELANGELO 
i. YffUth: 

We have left to the last Julius’ favorite painter and sculptor, a man rival¬ 
ing him in temper and terribUtti^ in power and depth of spirit—the greatest 
and saddest artist in the records of mankind. 

Allcitclangelo’s father was Lodovico di Lionardo Buonarrod Simoni, po- 
dcsta or mayor of the little town of Caprese, on the road from Florence to 
Arezzo. Lodovico claimed distant kinship whth the counts of Canossa, one 
of whom was pleased to acknowledge the relation; Michael always prided 
himself on having a liter or tw'o of noble blood; but ruthless research has 
proved him mistaken.** 

Bom at Caprese on March 6 , 14.75, named, like Raphael, after an 
archangel, Michelangelo was the second of four brothers. He w'as put out 
to nuoe near a marble ijuarry at Setrignano, so that he breathed the dust of 
sculpture from his birth; he remarked later that he had sucked in chisels and 
hammers with his nurse’s milk,** When he was six months old the family 
moved to Florence, He received some schooling there; enough to enable 
him, in after years, to write good Italian verse. He learned no Latin, and 
never fell so completely under the hypnosis of antiquity as did many artists 
of the time; he was Hebraic not classic, Protestant in spirit rather than 
Catholic. 
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He preferred drawng to writing—which is a cortuprion of drawing- His 
father rnoamcd the preference, but finally yielded to it, and apprenticed 
iMichaeh aged thirteen, to Domenico Gliirlandaio, then the most popular 
painter in Florence. The contract bound the youth to stay with Domenico 
three years "to learn the art of painting”; he to receive sis Borins the 
first year, eight the second, ten the third, and presumably shelter and food. 
The boy supplemented Ghirlandaio's instruction by keeping his eyes open 
as he wandered through Florence, seeing in everythmg some object for ait. 
"Thus/' reports his friend Condivi, “he used to frequent the fish market and 
study the shape and hues of fishes' fins, the color of their eyes, and so for 
every part belonging to them; all which details he reproduced with the 
utmost diligence in his painting/’^ 

He had been with Ghirlandaio hardly a year when a combination of na¬ 
ture and chance turned him to sculpture. Like many other art students he 
had free access to the gardens In which the Alcdici had disposed their col¬ 
lections of antique statuary and architecture. He must have copied some of 
these marbles with especial interest and skill, for svhen Lorenzo, wishing to 
develop a school of sculpture in Florence, asked Ghirlandaio to send him 
some Students of promise in that direction, Domenico gave him Francraco 
Granacci and Michelangelo Buonarroti. The boy’s father hesitated to let 
him make the change from one art to the other; he feared that his son would 
be put to cutting scone; and indeed Michael was so used for a time, block¬ 
ing out marble for the Laurentian Library. But soon the boy was carving 
statues. Ail the world knows the story of Michael’s marble faun: how he 
chiseled a stray piece into the figure of an old faun; how Lorenzo, passing, 
remarked chat so old a faun would hardly have so complete a set of teeth; 
and how iMichacl remedied the fault at one blow by knocking a tooth out 
of the upper jaw. Pleased with the boy’s product and aptitude, Lorenzo 
took him mto his home and treated him as his son. For two years {1490-1) 
the young artist lived in the Palazzo .Medici, regularly ate at the same tabic 
wch Lorenzo, Politian, Pico, Ficino, and Pulci, heard the most enlighiened 
calk about politics, literature, philosophy and art. Lorenzo assigned him a 
good room, and allowed him Eve ducats (Sdi.jo?) a month for his personal 
expenses. Whatever works of art Michael might produce remained his 
own, in' dispose of as he wished. 

These years in the Medici Palace might have been a period of pleasant 
growth had it not been for Pietro Totrigiano. Pietro one dav took offense 
at jMichael’s banter, and (so be told Cellinj), “clenching my fist, 1 gave him 
such a blow on the nose that 1 felt bone and cartilage go down like biscuit 
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beneath my knuckles; and this tnajk of mine he will carry to the grave.”** 
It was so: Alichclangelo for the next seventy-four years showed a nose 
broken at the bridge. It did not sweeten his temper, 

In those same years Savonarola was preaching his fiery gospel of puritan 
reform. Alichacl went often to hear him, and never forgot ihose sermons, 
or the cold thrill that ran through his youthful blood 35 the prior's angry 
cry, announcing the doom of corrupt Italy, pierced the st^ness of the 
crowded cathedral. WTien Savonarola died, something of his spirit lingered 
in Alichclangelo: a horror of the moral decay about him, a fierce resent¬ 
ment of despotism, a somber presentiment of doom. Those memories and 
fears shared in forming his character, in guiding his chisel and his brush; 
lying on his back under the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, he remembered 
Savonarola; painting The Last Judpnentj he resurrected him, and hurled 
the friar's fulminations down the centuries. 

In 1492 Lorenzo died, and Michael returned to his father’s house. He 
continued his sculpture and painting, and now added a strange experience 
to his education. The prior of the hospital of Santo Spiiito allow^ed him, in 
a private room, to dissect corpses. Michael perfomied so many dissections 
that his stomach revolted, and for a time he could hardly hold any food or 
drink. But he learned anatomy. He had an absurd chance to show his 
knowledge when Piero de' Medici asked him to mold a gigantic snow man 
in the court of the palace, Aiicbael complied, and Piero persuaded him to 
live again in the Casa Medici (January, 1494)- 
Late in 1494 Michelangelo, in one of his many hectic moves, Bed diraugh 
the winter snow of the .Apennines to Bologna. One story says that he was 
warned of Piero’s coming fail by tlie dream of a friend; perhaps his own 
judgment predicted that event; in any case Florence might not then be safe 
for one so favored by the .Medici. At Bologna he studied carefully the re¬ 
liefs by Jacopo della Quercia on the faj^ade of San Petronio, He was en¬ 
gaged to finsh the tomb of St. Dominic, and carved for it a graceful 
Kneeling Angel; then the organized sculptors of Bologna sent him w'arning 
that if he, a foreigner and interloper, continued to take w'ork out of their 
hands, they would dispose of him by one or another of the many devices 
open to Renaissance initiative. Meanwhile Savonarola had taken charge of 
Florence, and virtue was in the air, Michael returned (1495), 

He found a patron in Lorenzo di Pier Francesco, of the collateral branch 
of the Medici, For him he carved a Sleepmg Cupid, which had a strange 
history. Lorenzo su^esred that he treat the surface to make it look like an 
antique; Michael complied; Lorenzo sent it to Rome, where it was sold for 
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thirtv ducats to a dealer who sold it for two hundred to Raffaclb Rbrio, 
Cardinal di San Giorgio* The Cardinal discovered the cheat, sent back the 
Cupid, recovered his ducats. It was later sold to Caesar Borgia, who gave it 
to Guidobaldo of Urbino; Caesar reclaimed it on taking that cit>% and sent 
it to Isabella d'Estc, who described it as “without a peer among the works 
of modern times.”” Its later histor)' is unknown. 

With all his versatile abihty Michael found it hard to cam a living by art 
in a city where there were almost as m;my aitisis as citizens. An agent of 
Riario mvired him to Rome, assuring him that the Cardinal would give him 
employment, and that Rome was full of wealthy patrons. So in 1496 .Mi¬ 
chelangelo moved hopefully to the capital, and received a place in the 
household of the Cardinal' Riario did not prove generous; but lacopo 
Gallo, a banker, commissioned Michael to carve a and a CupLi. 

One is in the Bar cello at Florence, the other m tlic Victoria and Albert 
.Museum in London. The Sacctuf is an unplea.sant representation of the 
young god of wine in a state of bibbling intoxication; the head is too small 
for the body, as may be fitting in a toper; but the body is well designed, and 
smooth W'ith an androgynous softness of texture. The Cupid Ls a crouching 
youth, more like an athlete than a god of love; possibly Michelangelo did 
not name it so incongruously; as sculpture it is excclicnr. Here, almost at 
the outset, the artist distinguished his work by show'ing the figure in a 
moment and attitude of acdon. The Greek preference for repose in art was 
alien to him, e.xcept in the Pkid; so—wdth the same exception—was the 
Greek flair for universality-for depicting general types; Michelangelo 
chose rather to portray an individual imaginary in conception, realistic in 
detail. He did not imitate the antique, except iu costumes; his work was 
characteristically liis own, no renaissance, but a unique creation. 

The greatest product of this first stay in Rome was tlie Fieia that is now 
one of the glories of St. Peter's. The contract for it was signed by Cardinal 
Jean de Villiers, French ambassador at the papal court ((498); the fee was 
to be 450 ducats ($5,615?); the time allowed, one year; and .Michael’s 
banker friend added his owti generous guarantees; 


I, lacopo Gallo, pledge my word to his most reverend Ltjrdship 
that die said Michelangelo will finish the said work within out year, 
and that it shall be die finest work iu marble which Rome today can 
show, and that no master of our day shall be able to produce a Letter. 
And in like manner ... 1 pledge my w'ord to the said Michelangelo 
that the most reverend Cardinal will disburse the pajmenL's accord¬ 
ing to the articles above engrossed.” 
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There are some blemishes in this glorious group of the Virgin Mother 
holding her dead Son in her lap: the drapery seems excessive, the Virgin's 
head is small for her bodVi her left hand is extended in an inappropriate 
gesnire; her face is that of a young woman clearly younger than her Son* 
To this last complaint Alichelangelo, as reported by Condivi, made answer: 

Do you not know rhat chaste ’women maintain their freshness far 
longer than the unchasce? How mneh more would this be the case 
with a virgin into whose breast there never crept the least lascivious 
desire ’pv^hich would affect the body! Nay, 1 ’will go further^ ^nd 
hazard the belief that this unsullied bloom of youtiv besides bemg 
niiiljitalned in her by narural causes^ may have been miraculously 
wrought to convince the world of the virmnit^'^ and perpetual purity 
of the .Mother.^ 

It is a pleasant and forgivable fancy. The spectator is soon reconciled to 
that gentle face, untom by agony, calm in her grief and love, the bereaved 
mother resigned to the will of God, and consoled by holding for some final 
moments cbe dear body here cleansed of its wounds^ freed from its Indig- 
nities, resting in the lap of the woman that bore it^ and beautiful even in 
death. All the essence and tragedy and redemption of life are in this simple 
group: the stream of births by which w^oman carries on the race^ the cer¬ 
tainty of death as the penalry for everj^ biirh- and the love that ennobles 
our monaliry with kindness, and challenges every death ’wdth new birth, 
Francis I was right when he pronounced this the finest achievement of 
iMiclielangelo.'® In all ihc hwtory of sculpture no man has ever surpassed 
it, except, perhapSt the unkno’wn Greek who carved the Deffieter of the 
British Museum. 

The success of the Pieti brought Michelangelo not only fame, which he 
humanly enjoyed, but money, ’^vhlch his relatives were ready to enjoy ’with 
him. His Father had lost, with the fall of the Medici, the htcle sinecure that 
Lorenzo the Magnificent had given him; xMichael's older brother had en¬ 
tered a monastery; the tw^o younger brothers were improvident, and Mi¬ 
chael became now the main support of the family. He complained of this 
necessityt but gav^e generously. 

Probably because the disordered finances of his rekrives called him, he 
returned to Florence in 1501- A unique assignment came to him in August 
of that year. The Opera! or Board of Works at the cathedral owned a 
block of Carrara marble thirteen and a half feet high, bur so irregularly 
shaped that it had lain unused for a hundred years. The Board asked Mi- 
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chelangclo could a starue be chisckd out of it. He agreed to tr>-; and on 
August ifi die Operai del Duotno and the Arte della Lana (the Wool 
Guild) signed the contract; 


That the worthy master Alichebngelo . . . has been chosen to 
fashion, complete, and finish to perfecrion that male statue called 
// gigaittf, of nine cubits in height, . . that the w'ork shall be com¬ 
pleted within ttt'o ycats dating from September, at a salary of six 
golden dorins per month; that what is needed for the accomplish- 
mcni nf this task, as workmen, timbers, ctc„ shall be supplied him 
by the Operai; and when the statue is finished the Guild cotsuls and 
the Operai... sliall esdmatc whctlier he deserve a larger recompense, 
and this shall be left to their consciences.” 


The sculptor toiled on the refractory material for two and a half years; 
with heroic labor he drew from it, using every inch of Its height, his Dat’/d. 
On January 25, 1504, the Operai assembled a council of the leading arrists 
in Florence to consider where U gigame, as they called the David, should 
be placed: Cosimo Rose!Ii, Sandro Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, Giuliano 
and Antonio da &iiigallo, Filippino Lippi, David Ghirlandaio, Perugino, 
Giovanni Piffero {father of Cellini), and Piero di Cosimo, They could not 
agree, and finall y they left the matter to Michelangelo; he asked that the 
statue be placed on the platform of the Palazzo Vecchio. The Signory con¬ 
sented; but the task of moving The Giant from the workshop near the 
cathedral to the Palazzo took forty nien four days; a gateway had to be 
heightened by breaking a wall above it before the colossus could pass; and 
twenw-one additional daj-s were spent in raising it into place. For 369 
years it stood on the open and uncovered porch of the Palazzo, subject to 
weather, urchins, and revolution. For in a sense it was a radical pronuncia’ 
memo, synibol of the proud restored republic, stem threat to usurpers. The 
Medici, returning to power in 151 j, left it untouched; but in the uprising 
that again dciwsed them (1J27) a bench thrown from a window of the 
Palace broke the statue’s left arm. Francesco Salviad and Giorgio Vasari, 
then lads of sixteen, gathered and preserved the pieces, and a iatcr Medici, 
Duke Cosimo, had these fragments put together and replaced. In 1873, 
after the statue had suffered erosion from the weather, David was labori¬ 
ously transferred to the Accademia delle Belle Arti, where it occupies the 
place of honor as the most popular figure in Florence. 

It was a lottr de force, and as such can hardly be overpraised; the me¬ 
chanical difficulties were brilliantly overcome. Esthcdcally one may pick 
a few flaws: the right hand is too l^gt, the neck too long, the left leg over- 
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long below the knee, the left buttock does nor swell as any proper buttock 
should^ Piero Soderink head of the republic, thought the nose excc^ivci 
Vasari tells the story—-perhaps a legend—how Michelangelo, hiding some 
marble dust in his hand, mounted a ladder, pretended to chisel off a bit of 
the nose while leaving it intact, and let the marble dust fall from his hand 
before the Gonfalonier, who then pronounced the statue much improved. 
The total effect of the work silences criticism; the splendid frame, nor yet 
swollen with the muscles of iMichelangelo’'s later heroes^ the finished tesrure 
of the flesh, the strong yet refined features^ rhe noser tils tense with excite¬ 
ment^ the frown of anger and the look of resaludon subtly tinged with dif¬ 
fidence as the youth faces the fearsome Goliath and prepares to fill and cast 
his sling—these share in making the with one exception/ the most 

famous statue in ihe world. A'asari thought it "surpassed all other statues 
ancient and modem, Latin or Greek."^^ 

The Duomo Board paid tMichelangelo a total of 400 florins for the David. 
Allowing for the depreciation of currency berween 1400 and 1500, we may 
equate this roughly at 15000 in rhe money of igs^i seems a rather small 
sum for thirty months^ work; presumably he accepted other commissions 
during that time. Indeed the Board and Guild themselves, while David w^as 
in process, engaged him to carve statues, she and a half feer high, of the 
twxlve AposrleSt to be placed in the cathedraL He was allowed twelve 
years for the work, w as to be paid two florins a month, and a house was to 
be built for his free occupancy. Of these statues the sole survivor is a St. 
Ahitbevu, only half emerged from the block of stonCt like some figure by 
Rodin. Looking at it in rlie Florence Academy, we understand better what 
iMichelingelo meant when he defined sculpture as the art ‘*that works by 
force of taking away'"; and again, in one of his poems: “In hard and craggy 
stone the mere removal of the surface gives being to a figure, which ever 
grows the more the stone is hewn away.”^^ He often spoke of himself as 
searching to find the figure concealed in the stone, knocking the surface 
away as if seeking a miner burled in fallen rock* 

About 1505 he car^^ed for a Flemish merchant the Mad&nna that sits in 
the church of Notre Dame at Bruges. It has been highly praised^ but it is 
one of the artistes poorer works—the draper^'' simple and dignified, the head 
of the Child quite out of proportion to the body, the face of the V’^irgin 
pouting and mournful as if she felt that it was all a mistake. Still stranger is 
the homely Virgin in the Madonna painted (1505) for Angelo Don! In 
truth iMichelangclo did nor care much for beauty; he was interested in 

^ WTiidi sliould be the uf biit more probably & the Scanie of Liben)- in 

the hAtbor of New York. 
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bodies, preferably male, and represented them sometimes wdth all the de¬ 
fects of their seen forms, somedmes in a way to convey some sermon or 
idea, but seldom with a view to catching beauty and imprisoning it in last- 
ing stone. In this Don] Madonna he oifends good taste by placing a row 
of naked youths on a parapet behind the Virgin. Not that he was pagan¬ 
izing; he was apparently a sincere, even a puritan, Christian; but here, as in 
The Last Judgment, his fascination with the human body triumphed over 
his piety. He was deeply interested, too, in the anatomy of position, in 
what happens to limbs, exircnuties, frame, and muscles when the body 
changes its pose. So here the V trgin leans backward, apparently to receive 
the Child over her shoulder from St. Joseph, h ts excellent sculpture, but 
lifeless and almost colorless painting. .Michelangelo was to protest, rime 
nnd again^ thac painting was not his forte. 

Therefore he must have felt no great pleasure when Sodcrini invited him 
<1504) to paint a mural in the Hall of the Great Council of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, whde his bite noire, Leonardo da Vinci, was ro paint an opposite 
wall. He disliked Leonardo for a hui;dred reasons-for liis aristocratic man¬ 
ners, his costly and pretentious dress, his retinue of pretty youths, perhara 
for his greater success and fame, till then, as a painter, Angelo was not sure 
that he, a sculptor, could rival Leonardo in painting; it was courageous of 
him to try. For his preluninary cartoon he set up a panel of linen backed 
paper 188 square feet in area. He had made some progress on this sketch 
when a summons came to him from Rome: Julius needed the best sculptor 
to be found in Italy. The Signory fumed, but let Michelangelo go (1505). 
Perhaps he was not sorry ro leave the pencU and the brush, and return to 
the laborious art that he loved. 

2 . Micbelangeh and fuHns 11: 

He must have seen at once that he would be miserable with Julius, they 
were so much alike. Both had temper and temperament: the Pope imperi¬ 
ous and the artist somber and proud. Both were Titans in spirit and 
aim, acknowledging no superior, admitting no compromise, passing from 
one grandiose project to another, stamping their personalities on their rime, 
and laboring with such mad energy that when both were dead all Italy 
seemed e.xhaustcd and empty. ^ 

Julius, following the example long since set by the cardinals, wanted for 
his bones a mausoleum w hose size and splendor'should proclaim his great¬ 
ness even to distant and forgetful posterity. He looked with envy upon the 
beautiful tomb that Andrea Sansovino had just carved for Cardinal Ascanio 
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Sforza in Santa Maria del Popolo. Alichael proposed a colossal monument 
tw'enry-sev'^en feet in length and eighteen in width. Forty statues would 
adom it; some symbolizing the redeemed Papal States; soine personifying 
Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, Poetry, Philosophy, Theology-all made 
captive by the Irresistible Pope; others depicting his major predecessors, as, 
for example, Moses; two would picture angels^ne weeping at Julius* re¬ 
moval from the earth, the other smiling at his entrance into heaven. At the 
top would be a handsome sarcophagus for the mortal papal remains. Along 
the surfaces of the monument \voulci run bronze reliefs recounting the 
achievements of the Pope in war, government, and art. All this was to 
stand in the tribune of St. Peter’s. It was a design that w'ould use many tons 
of marble, many thousands of ducats, many years of the sculptor’s life. 
Julius approved, gave Angelo two thousand ducats for the purchase of 
marble, and sent him off to Carrara instructed to pick the finest veins. 
U liiJe there Michael noted a hill overlooking the sea, and conceived the 
idea of carving the mount into a colossal human figure, which, lighted at 
the top, would serve as a beacon to distant marincis; but Julius’ tomb called 
him back to Rome. When the marble that he had bought arrived, and was 
piled up in a square by his lodgings near St. Peter’s, people marveled at its 
quantity and cost, and Julius rejoiced. 

The drama became tragedy. Rramante, desiring money for the new St. 
Peter’s, looked askance at this titanic project; moreover he feared that Mi¬ 
chelangelo would replace him as the Pope’s favorite artist; he used his in¬ 
fluence to divert papal funds and passion from the proposed tomb. For his 
part Julius was planning war upon Perugia and Bologna (1506), and found 
Mars an expensive god; the tomb should wait for peace. Meanwhile Angelo 
had received no salarv^ had spent on marble all that Julius had advanced 
liim, had paid out of his own pocket to furnish the house chat the Pope had 
prorided for him. He went to the V’^atican on Holy Saturday, 15^06, to ask 
for money; he was told to return on Monday; he did, and w'as told to re¬ 
turn on Tuesday; like rebuffs met him on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday; on Friday he was turned away with the blunt statement that the 
Pope did not wish to sec him. He went honie and wrote a letter to Julius: 

Most Blessed Father: I have been turned out of the Palace today 
by your orders; wherefore I give you notice iliat from this time for- 
ttard, if you want me, you must look for me elsewhere than at 
Rornc.^^ 

He gave instructions for the sale of the furniture he had bought, and took 
horse toward Florence. At Poggibonsi he was overtaken by couriers bear- 
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ing a letter from the Pope, which commanded him to return at once to 
Rome. If wc may accept his own account (and he was an unusually honest 
man) he sent back a reply that he would come only wlien the Pope agreed 
to fulfill the conditions of their undcistanding for the tomb. He cont^ued 
to Florence. 

Now he resumed work on the immense cartoon for The Battle of Pisa. 
He chose as his subject no actual warfare, but the moment when the sol¬ 
diers, who had been swdmmiiig in the Amo, were suddenly called to action. 
Michael was not concerned with battles; he wanted to study and portray 
the nude male form in every position; here was his chance. He showed 
some men mnerging from the river, others running to their weapons, oth¬ 
ers struggling to pull up stockings on wet legs, others leaping or riding on 
horseback, others hurriedly adjusting their armor, some running stark 
naked to the fight. There was no landscape background; Michelangelo 
never cared for landscape, or for anything m nature except the human 
form. When the cartoon was finished it was put alongside Leonardo’s in 
the Hall of the Pope ra Santa Maria Novella. There the rival sketches be¬ 
came a school for a hundred arrists-Andrea del Sarto, Alonso Berrugucte. 
Raphael, lacopo Sansovino, Perino del Vaga, and a hundred more. Cellini, 
who copied Michelangelo’s cartoon about 1513, described it with youthful 
entliusiasm as so splendid in action that nothing survives of ancient or 
modern art w'hich touches the same point of lofty excellence. Though the 
divine Michel Agnolo in later life finished that great [SistineJ Chapel, he 
never rose halfway to rbc same pitch of power,’”* 

W’e cannot say as much. The picture was never painted, the cartoon is 
lost, and only minor fragments survive of the tnany copies made. \Vhlle 
Angelo was working on the sketch Pope Julius sent message after message 
to the Florentine Signory, commanding them to send him back to Rome. 
Soderini, loving the artist and fearing for his safety in Rome, temporhed. 
After the third Jerccr from the Pope he begged An^lo to obey, saying that 
his obstinacy endangered the peaceful relations between Florence and the 
papacy. .Michael demanded a safe-conduct, to be signed by the Cardinal 
ofVolterra. During the delay Julius captured Bologna (November, 1506). 
Now he sent to Florence a peremptory order that Michelangelo' sliould 
come to Bologna for an important commission. Armed with alerter from 
Soderini to Jtilius, which begged the Pope to “show him love and treat him 
gently,” Michael went once more over the snows of the Apennines. Julius 
received him with a heavy frown, ordered from the room a bishop who pre¬ 
sumed to rebuke the artist for disobedience, gave Angelo a grumbling par- 
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don, and a characrcriscic assignment. “I wish you to make my statue on 
a large scale in bronze. I mean to place it on the facade of San Petronio.”** 
Michael was glad co get back to sculpture, though not coniident of his abil¬ 
ity to cast successfully a sitting figure fourteen feet in height. Julius pro¬ 
vided a thousand ducats for the work; Angelo reported later that he had 
spent all but four ducats on mareriaJs, so that he had for himself only that 
reward for two years of labor in Bologna. The task was as heartbreaking 
as that which Cellini described for casting the Loggia ferrer/r. “1 work 
night and day,” the sculptor wrote to his brother Buonarroto; “if I had to 
begin the whole thing over again 1 do not think I could survive it.”*" In 
February, 1508, the statue was raised to its place above the main portal of 
the cathedral. In March Michael returned to Florence, probably praying 
that he might never see Juhus again- Three years later, as w^e have: sects, the 
statue was melted into cannon. 

Almost at once the Pope sent for him, Angelo went back to Rome, and 
was chagrined to find that Julius wanted him not to carve the great tomb 
but to paint the ceiling of the chapel of Shstus IV*. He hesitated to face the 
problems of perspective and foreshortening in painting a ceiling sLxt>r-cight 
feet above the floor; he protested again that he was a sculptor, not a painter; 
in vain he recommended Raphael as a better man for the work. Julius com¬ 
manded and coa.xcd, pledging a fee of 3000 ducats (537,500?); Michael 
feared the Pope and needed the tnoncy. Still murmuring, “This is not my 
trade,” he undertook the arduous and uncongenial task. He sent to Flor¬ 
ence for five assistants tr-iined in design; tore dowm the clumsy scaffolding 
that Bramance had raised, erected his own, and set to work measuring and 
charring the ten thousand stjuarc feet of the ceiling, planning the general 
design, making cartoons for each separate space, including spandrels, pren- 
dentives, and lunettes; in all there were to be 343 figures. i\lany preliminary 
studies were made, some from living models. W'lien the final form of a 
cartoon was finished it was carried carefully up the scaffolding and was ap¬ 
plied, face outward, to the freshly plastered surface of its corresponding 
place; the lines of the composition were then pricked through the drawing 
into the plaster, the cartoon was removed, and the sculptor began to paint. 

f or over four years—from May, i jofi, to October, 1 j u—Angelo worked 
on the Sistine ceiling. Not continuously; there were interruptions of un¬ 
certain length, as w'hen he went to Bologna to besiege Julius for more funds. 
And not alone: he had helpers to grind the colors, prepare the plaster, per¬ 
haps to draw or paint some minor features; parts of the frescoes reveal in¬ 
ferior hands. But the five artists wliom he had summoned to Rome were 
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soon dismissed; Angelo’s style of conception, design, and coloring was so 
different from theirs and the traditions of Florence that he found them 
more hindrance than aid. Besides, he did not kno\\' how to get along with 
others, and it was one of his consolations, up there on the scaffold, that he 
was alonc; there he could think, in pain but in peace; there he could ex¬ 
emplify Leonardo’s saying: “If you are alone you wiil be wholly your 
owti,” To the rechnicai difficulties Julius added himself by his impatience 
to have the great work completed and displayed. Picture the old Pope 
mounting the frail frame, drawn up to ihc platform by the artist, expressinc 
admhation, always asking, "When will it be hnished?" The reply was a 
lesson in integrity: "WTien I shall have done all that 1 believe required to 
satisfy art.’”' To which Julius retorted angrily: “Do yon want me to hurl 
you from this scaffold?”® Yielding later to the papal impatience, Angelo 
took down the scaffolding before all final touche had been applied. Then 
Julius thought that a little gold should be added here and there, but the 
weary anise persuaded him that gold trLinnnngs would hardly become the 
Prophets or the Apostles. A\Tien for the last time ^lichael descended from 
the scaffold he W'as exhausted, emaciated, prematurely old. A story says 
that his eyes, long accustomed to the subdued illumination of the chapel, 
could hardly bear the light of the sun;^ and another story that he found it 
now easier to read by looking upward than by holding the page beneath his 
eyes.*" 

The originai plan of Julius for the ceiling had been merely a series of 
Apostles; Michelangelo prevailed upon him to allow an ampler and nobler 
scheme. He divided the convex vault into over a hundred panels by pic¬ 
turing columns and moldings bctw'een them; and he enhanced the tridimen¬ 
sional illusion with lusty youthful figures upholding the cornices or seated 
on capitals. In the major panels, running along the crest of the ceiling, 
Angelo painted episodes from Genesis: the inicid acr of creation separates 
light from darkness; the sun, imwn, and planets come inro being at the 
command of the Creator—a majestic figure stem of face, powerful of body, 
with beard and robes fljdng in the air; the Almighty, even finer in form and 
feature than in the previous panel, extends His right ann to create Adam, 
w'hile with the left arm He holds a very prettj' angel—this panel is Mi¬ 
chelangelo’s pictorial masterpiece; God, now a much older and patriarchal 
deity, exokts Eve from Adam’s rib; Adam and Eve eat the fruit of the tree, 
and are expelled from Eden; Noah and his sons prepare a sacrificial offering 
to God; die flood rises; Noah celebrates with too much wine. All in these 
panels is Old Testament, all is Hebraic; .Michelangelo belongs to the proph- 
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ets pronouncing doom, not to the evangelists expounding the gospel of love. 

In the spandrels of alternate arches Angelo painted magnificent figures of 
Daniel, Isaiah, Zecharia, Joel, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Jonah. In the other span¬ 
drels he pictured the pagan oracles that were believed to have foretold 
Christ; the graceful Libyan Sibyl, holding an open book of the future; the 
dark, unhappy, powerful Cumaean Sibyl; the studious Persian; the Delphic 
and Eiyuhrcan Sibyls; these too are such paintings as ri^Til the sculptures of 
Pheidias; indeed, all these figures suggest sculpture; and Michelangelo, con¬ 
scripted into an alien art, transforms it into his o-^™. In the large triangle at 
one end of the ceiling, and in two others at the other end, the artist still 
stayed in the Old Testament, uith the raising of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness, the victory of David over Goliath, the hanging of Haman, the 
beheading of Ffolofcmes by Judith. Finally, as if by concession and after¬ 
thought, in the lunettes and arched recesses above the windows, Angelo 
painted scenes e.xpdunding the genealogy of .Mary and Christ. 

No one of these pictures quite equals Raphaels School of Athens in con¬ 
ception. drawing, color, and technique; but taken all together, they consti- 
tute the greatest achievement of any man in the history of painting. The 
total effect of repeated and careful contemplation is far greater than in the 
case of the Stani^. There w'e feel a happy perfection of artistry, and an 
urbane union of pagan and Christian tltought. Here we do not merely per¬ 
ceive technical accomplishment—in the perspective, the foreshortenings, the 
unrivaled variety of attitudes; we feel the sw'eep and breath of genius, al¬ 
most as creative as in the wind-swept figure of the Almighty raising Adam 
out of the earrh. 

Here again Michelangelo has given his ruling passion free reiit; and 
[hough the place was the chapel of the popes, the theme and object of his 
art was the human body. Like the Greeks, he cared less for the face and its 
expression than for the whole physical frame. On the Siscine ceiling arc 
half a hundred male, a few female, nudes. There are no landscapes, no 
vegeration except in picturing the creation of plants, no decorative ara¬ 
besques; as in Signorelli’s frescoes at Orvicro, rhe body of man becomes the 
sole means of decoration as tvelJ as of representation. Signorelli was the one 
painter, as lacopo della Quercia was the one sculptor, from W'hom Michel¬ 
angelo cared to learn. Every little space left free in the ceiling by the gen¬ 
eral pictorial plan is occupied by a nude figure, not so much beautiful as 
arhktic and strong. There is no sexual suggestion iit them, only the persist¬ 
ent display of the human body as the highest embodiment of energy, vi¬ 
tality, life. Though some timid souls protested against this profusion of 
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nudity in the house of God, JuKus made no recorded objecrion; he was a 
man as broad as his hatreds, and he recognized great art when he saw it. 
Perhaps he understood that he had Immortalized himself not by the wars 
that he had won, but by gSvii^ the strange and incalculable divinity fretting 
in Angelo freedom to disport itself on the papal chapel vault. 

Julius died four months after the completion of the Sistine ceiling. Ali- 
chelangelo was then nearing his thirty-eighth birthday. He had p la r e d 
himself at the head of all Italian sculptors by his Dazid and Fietd; by this 
ceding he had equaled or surpassed Raphael in painting; there seemed no 
other world left for him to conquer. Surely even he hardly dreamed that 
he had over half a century yet to live, that his most famous painting, his 
most iRaturc sculpture, were yet to be done. He mourned the passing of 
the great Pope, and wondered whether Leo would have as sure an incrinri^ 
as Julius for the noble in art. He retired to his lodgings and bided his dme. 


CHAPTER 3EVE1I 


Leo X 

1513-21 

1. THE BOY CARDINAL 

T he Pope that ^ve his name to one of the most brilliant and unmoral 
ages in the history of Rome owed his ecclesiastical career to the po¬ 
litical strategy of his father. Lorens^o dc' .Medici had been almost destroyed 
by Sixtus he hoped that the power of his family, and the security of his 
progeny in Florence, would be helped by haWng a Medici sitting in the 
college of cardinals, in the inner circles of the Church, He destined his 
second son for the ecclesiastical state almost from Giovanni’s infancy. At 
seven (14S1) the boy was given the tonsure; soon he was dowered with 
bcnehces in comrnendamt Le., he was made absentee beneficiary of church 
properties, and received their surplus revenue. At the age of eight he was 
given the abbacy of Font Donee in France; at nine the rich abbey of Pas- 
signano, at eleven the historic abbey of Monte Cassino; before his election 
to the papacy Giovanni had collected sixteen such benefices.' At eight he 
was appointed protonotaiy apostolic; at fourteen he was made a cardinal,* 
The young prelate was provided with all the education available to a 
millionaire’s son. He grew' up amid scholars, poets, statesmen, and philos¬ 
ophers; he was tutored by Marsillo Ficino; he learned Greek from Deme¬ 
trius Chalcondyles, philosophy from Bernardo da Bibbiena, who became 
one of his cardinals. From the collections of art, and the conversations 
about art, in or around his father’s palace he imbibed that taste for the 
beautiful which W'as almost a religion to him in his mature years. From his 
father, perhaps, he learned the profuse and sometimes reckless generosity, 
and the gay, almost epicurean, manner of life, which were to dbtinguisb his 
cardinal ate and his pontificate, with far-reaching results to the Christian 
world. At thirteen he entered the university that his father had re-estab¬ 
lished at Pisa; there, for three years, he studied philosophy and theology, 

* ft shoulf! be recalled that nne Tn%ht becpinc m cirdliul withonc being ^ prirer, and [hjc 
coidiitais were chosen for their paliticai abiilry ind coanectiDtis rather than f^sr rcligioua 
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canon and civil law. When, at sixteen, he was allowed openly to join the 
college of cardinals in Rome, Lorenzo sent him off (March 12, 1492) with 
one of the most interesting letters in history; 


YoCt ^nd all of us who are interested in your welfare^ ought to 
tiiteem ourselves highly favored by Providence, not only for the 
many honors and benefits bestowed on our house, but more particu¬ 
larly for having conferred npon us^ in your person^ the greatest 
dignity have ever enjoyed. This favnr^ in itself so important, is 
rendered still mote $q by lit circumstances ’^vith which k is accom- 
paniedp and especially by the coTtsidcration of your youth and of our 
situation in the world* The first thing that 1 would therefore suggest 
to you is, that you ought to be grateful to God, and continiLiQy to 
recollect that it is not through your merits, your prudence, or your 
solicitude, chat this event has taken place, but through His favor, 
which you can only repay by a pious, chaste, and cxcmplarv" life; 
and that your obligations to the perfonnauce of chesie duties are su 
much the greater, as in your early years you have given some reason¬ 
able expectation that your riper age may produce such fruits. . , . 
Endeavor, therefore, to alleviate the burden of vout early dignity 
by the regularity of your Ufe, and by your pemcverance In those 
studies which are suitable to your profession. It gave me great satis¬ 
faction CO Icam chat in the course of the past year you had fte- 
qucotly, of your own. accord, gone to comuiunioTi and confession; 
nor do I conceive chat there is any better way of obtaining the favor 
of heaven than by habituating yourself to a performance of these and 
similar duties. . . . 

I well know that as you are now to reside at Rome, that sink of 
all iniquity, the difficulty of conducting y^ourself by these admoni¬ 
tions will be increased. The influence of example is itself prevalent; 
but you will probably meet with those who w^iU particularly en¬ 
deavor CO corrupt and incite you to dee; because, as you may your¬ 
self perceive, your early attainment to so great a digrtity is not 
observed without envy, and those wrho could not prevent your re¬ 
ceiving that honor wffi secretly endeavor to diniinish it, by inducing 
you to forfeit the good estiiuation of the public; tliereby precipi¬ 
tating you into that guJf into w hich they have themselves fallen; in 
w^hich attempt the consideration of your youth will give them a 
confidence of success. To these difficulties you ought to oppose 
yourself with the greater firmness as there is at present less virtue 
amongst your brediren of the college. I acknowiedge indeed that 
several of them are good and l^med men, whose lives are e.xemplary. 
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and whom I wouid recommend to you bs patterns of vour conduct 
By enititadng them you will be so moch the more known and es- 
Kemed^ in proportion as your age^ and the pectiliarity of your situa¬ 
tion will distinguish you from your coUcagues. Aroid, however, 
-,. the impuiaiion of hy^cris}^; guard against all ostentadom either 
in your conduct or in your discourse; affect not ausierity, nor even 
appear too serious. This advice you will, I hope, in rime under¬ 
stand and practise better than T can express it* 

Yet you are not nnacquainced with the great importance of the 
character which you have to sustain, for you well know that all the 
Christian world would prosper if the cardinals were what they ought 
to be; because in such a case there would always be a good pope, 
upon which the tranquillir\' of Christendom so materially depends. 
Endeavor then to render yourself such that if all the rest resembled 
you wc might expect this universal blessing. To give you particular 
directions as to your behavior and conversation would be a nvatrer 
of no small difficulty^ J shall therefore only recommend that in 
your bitercDurse with the cardinals and otlier men of rank your 
language be unassuming and respectful. , , . On this your first visit 
to Rome it will, however, be more advisable for you to listen to oth¬ 
ers than to speak much yourself^ , , , 

On public occasions let yf^or equipage and dress be rather below 
than above medioerit}^ A handsome house and a well ordered family 
will be preferable to a great rerinue and a splendid residence*... Sifk 
and jeweb are not suitable for persons in your sraciorL Your taste 
will be better shown in the acquisition of a few' elegant remains of 
anriquitj% or in die collecting of handsome books, and by jmur ac- 
tendants being learned and well bred rather than numerous. Invite 
others to your house oftetier than you receive invitations. Practijie 
neither too frequently. Let your ow-n food be plain, and take suffi¬ 
cient exercise, for those who wear your habit are soon Liable, wHth- 
out great caution, to contract infirmities. . . . Confide in others too 
little rather than too much. There is one rule which I would recom¬ 
mend to your attention in preference to all odiersi Rise early in the 
morning. This w^iU not only contribute to your health, but will 
enable you to arrange and expedite the business of the day; and as 
there are various duties Incident to your station, such as the perform¬ 
ance of divine service* studying, giving audience, etc., you will find 
the observ^ance of this admonition productive of the greatest uriUty. 

. *. You will probably be desired to intercede for the favors of the 
Pope on paiticuJar oeeasiems. Be caurious. how ever, that you trouble 
him not too often- for his temper leads him to be most liberal to those 
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who weary him least with their solidtadons. This you Ttiust observe, 
lest you should give him offense, remembering also at times to con¬ 
verse with him on more agreeable topics; and if you should be 
obliged to ret^uest some kindness from him, let it be done with that 
modesty and humility which are so pleasing to his disposition. Fare- 
wcli* ’ 

Lorenzo died less than a month later, and Giovanni had hardly reached 
the “sink of iniquity” when he hurried back to Florence to support his 
elder brother Piero in a precarious iniieritaiicc of political authority. It 
was one of Giovanni's rare misfortunes that he wa,s again in Florence when 
Piero fell. To escape the indiscriminate wrath of the citizens against the 
Medici family he disguised himself as a Franciscan friar, made his way un¬ 
recognized through hostile crowds, and applied for admission to the mon¬ 
astery of San Marco, which his forebears had lavishly endowed, but which 
was at the time under the command of his father’s enemy, Savonarola. The 
friars refused him admission. He hid for a time in a suburb, and then made 
his way over the mountains to join his brothers in Bologna. Disliking Alex¬ 
ander VI, he avoided Rome; for sis years he lived as a fugitive or an eiiJe, 
but apparently never out of funds. With his cousin Giuho (later Clem¬ 
ent VII) and some friends he visited Germany, Flanders, and France. Fi¬ 
nally, reconciling himself to Alexander, he rook up his residence in Rome 
(1500), 

Everybody there liked him. He was modest, affable, and unostenta¬ 
tiously generous. He sent sulnstanrial gifts to his old teachers PoUtian and 
Chalcondyles. He collected books and works of art, and even his ample 
income hardly sufficed for his aid to poets, artists, musicians, and schol^^. 
He enjoyed ill the arts and graces of life; nevertheless Guicciardini, who 
lost no love on the popes, described him as “having the reputation of a 
chaste person, and of unblameable manners”;* and Aldus Manurius compli¬ 
mented him on his “pious and irreproachable life.”* 

His vicissitudes were resumed when Julius H appointed him papal legate 
to govern Bologna and the Romagna (1511). He accompanied the papal 
army to Ravenna; walked unarmed amid the battle, encouraging the sol¬ 
diers; stayed coo long on the field of defeat, administeriug the sacraments 
to the dying; and was captured by a Greek detachment in the service of the 
victorious French. Taken as a prisoner to .Milan, he w’as pleased to note 
that even the French soldiers paid little attention to the schismatic cardinals 
and their peregrinating council, but came eagerly to him for his blessing, 
his absolution, perhaps his purse. He escaped from his lenient captors. 
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joined the Spanish-papul forces char sacked Prato and took Florence, and 
shared with his brother GiuUano in the restoration of the Medici to power 
(1511). A few months later he was called to Rome to take part in selecting 
a successor co Julius. 

He was sdO onJy thirty-sevent and could hardly have expected that he 
himscLf wouJd be chosen pope. He entered the conclave in a litter, suffer¬ 
ing from an anal fistula." After a week of debate, and apparently without 
simony, Giovanni de* Medici was elected (.March 11, 1513), and took the 
nan’ie of Leo X. He was not yet a priest, but this defect was remedied on 
March 15. 

Everybody was surprised and delighted^ After the dark intrigues of 
Alexander and Caesar Borgia, and the wars and turbulence and tantrums of 
Julios, it was a relief thar a young man already distinguished for his easy¬ 
going good nature, his tact and courtesy, and his opulent patronage of let-^ 
cers and air, was now to lead the Church, presumably In the ways of peace. 
Alfonso of Ferrara, so relentlessly fought by Julius, had no fear in coming 
CO Rome. Leo reinvested him with all his ducal dignities, and the grateful 
prince held the stirrup as Leo mounted a horse to ride in the coronation 
procession of March 17. These inauguration ceremonies were lavish be¬ 
yond any precedent, costing 100,000 ducats." The banker Agostmo Chigi 
provided a float on which a Latin inscription proclaimed hopefully: '*Once 
Venus*^ (Alexander) "reigned^ then Mars"’ (Julius), “now Pallas” (Wis¬ 
dom) “rules." A pirhier epigram ran the rounds: “Mars was, Pallas is, 1 , 
Venus, will a]wa>^ be.^*^ Poets, sculptors, painters, goldsmiths rejoiced^ 
humanists promised themselves a revival of the Augustan . 4 ge. Never had 
a man mounted the pontifical chair under more favorable auspices of pub¬ 
lic approbation. 

Leo himself, if we may believe the scribblers of the time, said pleasantly 
to his brother Giuliano: Godiarnoci il papaWf poiche Dia ci Pba ^Let 
us enjoy the papacy, since God has given ir to us."* The remark, possibly 
apocryphal, indicated no irreverence, but a blithe spine, ready to be gen¬ 
erous as well as happy, and ingenuously unaware, amid its good fortune, 
that half of Christendorn was swelling with revolt against the Church. 


IL THE HAPPV POPE 

He began with excellent measures* He forgave the cardinals who bad 
staged the anticouncil of Pisa and Milan; that threat of schism ended. He 
promised—and kept his promise—to refrain from touching the estates left 
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by cardinals. He reopened the Lateran Council, and welcomed the dele¬ 
gates in his owTi graceful Latin. He effected sonae minor ecclesiastical re- 
fomis, and reduced taxes; but his edict calling for larger reforms (May 3, 
1514) encountered so much opposition from the functionaries whose in¬ 
comes it would abate that he made no strenuous effort to enforce it* “I 
whll think the matter over," he said, “and see how I can satisfy every¬ 
body."*® This was his character, and his character was his fate. 

Raphael's portrait of liim (Ktti), painted between 1517 and 1519, is not 
as weD knovim as that of Julius, bm that was partly Leo’s fault; there were 
in this case less depth of thought, heroism of action, and worth of inner soul 
to give majesty to the outward face and frame. The representation is mer¬ 
ciless. A massive man, of more than medium height, and much more than 
medium weight—the indignity of obesity concealed under a fur-trimmed 
robe of velvet white and cape of scarlet red; hands soft and flabby, here 
shorn of the many rings that normally adorned them; a reading glass to help 
shortsighted eyes; round head and plump cheeks, fnll lips and double chin; 
large nose and ears; some lines of bitterness from the nose to the comers of 
the tnouih; hca\'y eyes and slightly frowning brow; this is the Leo dis;- 
illusioned with diplomacy, and perhaps soured with the unmannerly Ref¬ 
ormation, mthcr than the lighthearted hunter and musician, the generous 
patron, the cultivated hedonist whose accession had so gladdened Rome. 
To do him justice the record must be added to the picture, A man is many 
men, to divers men and rimes; and not even the greatest portraitist can show 
all these features in one moment’s face. 

The basic quality in Leo, horn of his fortunate life, was good nature. He 
had a pleasant word for everybody, saw the best side of cvety^body except 
the Protestants (w'hom he could nor begin to understand), and gave so gen¬ 
erously to so many that even this profuse philanthropy, involving heasy 
drafts on Christian purses, shared in causing the Reformation. We hear 
much of his courtesy, his tact, his amiability, his cheerful temper even in 
sickness and pain. (His fistula, repeatedly operated upon, always returned, 
and sometimes made locomotion an agony.) So far as he could, he let oth¬ 
ers lead their own lives. ITis initial moderation and kindliness yielded to 
severity' when he discovered some cardinals plotting against his life. Ac 
Times he was relentlessly hard, as with Francesco Maria della Rovere of 
Urbino and Gbnpaolo Baglioni of Perugia.** He could lie like a diplnmat 
when he had to, and now and then bettered the instruction of the treacher¬ 
ous statesmanship that enmeshed him. More often he was humane, as when 
he forbade (in vain) the enslavement of American Indians, and did his best 
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to check the Inquisitorial ferocity of Ferdinand the Catholic/* Despice his 
general worldliness he fulfilled consdenrioasly all his religious duties, ob^ 
served che fascs^ and recognized no inherent contradictioii between religion 
and gaiety. He has been charged with saying to Bembo: *lc is well known 
to all ages how profitable this fable of Christ has been to u^'*; but the sole 
authority for this is a violent polemic work. The Fageant of PopeSf written 
about 1574 by an obscure Enghshman, John Bale; and the freethinking 
Bayle and the Protestant Roscoe alike reject the story as itself a fablc.^ 

His enjojnnents ranged from philosophy to buffoons^ He had learned at 
his father s cable to appreciate poetry, sculpture, painting, music, callig¬ 
raphy^ illumiiiacion, cesdles, vases, glass—all the forms of che beautiful ex¬ 
cept perhaps their source and uormt W'oman; and though his enjoyment of 
the arts W'as too indiscruninare to be a guide to taste, his patronage of artists 
and poets carried on in Rome the magnanunons traditions of his ancestors 
in Florence. He was too easygoing to take philosophy to heart; he knew 
how precarious all conclusions are, and did not bother hLs head with meta¬ 
physics after his college days* At meals he had books read to him, usually 
of history^ or he listened to music. There his taste was sure; he had a good 
ear and a melodious voice. He kept several niusiclans at his court, and paid 
them la^TshJv- The hiiprovj^nwre Bernardo Accolti {called Unico Aretino 
because of liis birth in Arezzo and his unequaJed facility in impromptu 
poetry and music) w'as able, wkh the fees that Leo paid him, to buy the 
lietje duchy of Nepi; a Jewish lute player earned a casde and the title of 
count; the singer Gabriele Merino was made an arclibishop*^* Under Leo's 
care and encouragement the V'acican choir reached an unprecedented de¬ 
gree of excellence. Raphael rightly pictured the Pope as reading a book of 
sacred music. Leo collected musied instruments for their beauty as weU 
as their tone. One was an organ adorned with alabaster, and judged by 
CastigJione to be the loveliest that he had ever seen or heard. 

Leo liked also to keep at his court a number of jesters and buffoons. This 
accorded wdth the custom of his father and of contemporary kings^ and did 
not altogether shock a Rome that loved knghter only next to wealth and 
venery; to our hindsight it seems offensive that jests light or coarse should 
Iiave echoed through the papal court while che Reformation raged in Ger¬ 
many. It amused Leo to see one of his monk buffoons swallow a pigeon at 
a mouthful, or forty eggs in succession.” He received with pleasure from 
a Portuguese embassy a white elephant—brought from India—which genu¬ 
flected thrice on meeting His Holiness/^ To bring him a person whose wit, 
deformity, or imbecility could refresh his mirth was an open sesame to his 
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heart.” He seems to h^ve felt chat to indulge in such diversions now and 
then would distract him from physical pain, relieve his mind of cosmic wor¬ 
ries, and prolong his life,** There "was something dIsarminEfly childlike 
about him. Occasionally he would play cards with cardinals, allow the 
public to sit in as spectators, and then distiibute gold pieces to the ciow'd. 

Above all other amusemenrs he loved to hunt. It controlled his tendency 
to corpulence, and allowed him to enjoy the open air and the countryside 
after being a prisoner of the \’'atican. He kept a large stable, with a hun¬ 
dred grooms. It was his custorn to devote nearly all of October to the 
chase. His physicians highly approved of his addiction, but his master of 
ceremonies, Paris de Grassis, complained rhat the Pope kept his heavy boots 
00 so long that "no one can kiss his feet”—at which Leo laughed heartily.** 
We get a kindlier view of the Pope than in Raphael's picture when w'e read 
how the pea-sants and villagers would come to greet him as he pa,ssed along 
their roads, and would o£Fcr him their modest gifts—'which were so hand¬ 
somely returned by the pontiff that the people eagerly awaited his hunting 
trips. To the poor girls among rhem he gave marriage dowries; he paid the 
debts of the sick or aged, or rhe parents of large families.’'' These simple 
folk loved him more sincerely than the 2000 persons who made up his me¬ 
nage at the Vatican.* 

But Leo's court was no mere focus of amusement and hilarity. It was 
also the meeting place of responsible statemeii, and Leo was one of them; 
it was the center of the intellect and wit of Rome, the place where scholars, 
educators, poets, artists, and musicians w-ere welcomed or housed; the scene 
of solemn ecclesiastical funcrions, ceremonious diplomatic receptions, 
costly banquets, dramatic or musical performances, poetical recitations, and 
exhibitions of art. It was without question the most refined court in the 
world at that rime. The labors of popes from Nicholas V to Leo himself in 
the improvement and adornment of the Vatican, in the assemblage of liter¬ 
ary and artistic genius, and of the ablest ambassadors in Lurope, made the 
court of Leo rhe zenith not of the art (for that had come under Julius) but 
of the literature and brilliance of the Renaissance. In mere quantitv of cul¬ 
ture history had never seen its equal, not even in Periclean Athens or Au¬ 
gustan Rome.” 

The city itself prospered and expanded as Leo’s gathered gold Bowed 

• On these liiiiits Lctj'js favantjc rtcrac w^is the Villa BuUi for Sixin:? TV, en¬ 

larged by riin<!ccfit VT\l and Jiiiiijs 11 + it was adDiritd for Jufiiis with frescoes of Apdllci Tod 
the Muses by the Umbrian Giovanni di Pietro (Lti For in chapel Raphael (be¬ 

tween 1513 and 1510) desired three frrscocs, of wlil^ih ttt'O siirt'ivc in the Louvre^ prob^ly 
they were painted by Lo Spagna from RapbaeJ's cairoom." 
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along its economic arteries. In thirteen years after his accession, said the 
Venetian ambassador, ten thousand houses were built in Rome, chiefly by 
newcomers from northern Italy following the migration of the Renaissance. 
Fiorentmes in particular crowded in to pick plums from a Florentine pon¬ 
tificate. Paolo Giovio, who moved in Leo’s court, estimated the population 
of Rome at 85,000.® It was not yet so fair a citj' as Florence or Venice, but 
it was now by common consent the hub of Western civilization; Marcello 
Alberini, in 1527, called it “the rendezvous of the world/”* Leo, amid 
amusements and foreign affairs, regulated the iniporration and price of food, 
abrogated monopolies and “comers,” reduced tases, administered jusuce 
impartially, struggled to drain the Pontine marshes, promoted agriculture 
in the Campagna, and continued the work of Alexander and Julius in open¬ 
ing or improving streets in Rome/* Like his father in Florence, he provided 
circenses as well as pijTJeTH—engaged artists to plan gorgeous pageants, en¬ 
couraged che masked festivaries of Carnival, even allowed Borgian bull¬ 
fights to be staged in St. Peter's square. He wished the people to share in 
the happiness and jollity of the new Golden Age. 

The city took its cue from the Pope, and let joy be unconfined. Prelates, 
poets, parasites, panders, and prostirures hurried to Rome to drink the 
golden rain. The cardinals^dowered by the pontiffs, and above all by Leo, 
with innumerable benefices that sent them revenues from all parts of Latin 
Christendom—were now far richer than che old nobility, which was sinking 
into economic and political decay. Some cardinals had an income of 30,000 
ducats a year ($375,000,).“ They lived in stately palaces manned by as 
many as three hundred servants” and adorned with every art and luxury 
known to che time. They did not quite think of themselves as ecclesiastics; 
they were statemen, diplomats, administrators; they w ere the Roman Senate 
of the Roman Church; and they proposed to live like senators. They smiled 
at chose foreigners who expected of them the abstinence and continence of 
priests. Like so many men of their age, they judged conduct not by moral 
but by esthetic standards; a few' commandments might be broken with im¬ 
punity if it was done with courtes)' and taste. They surrounded rhemselvcs 
with pages, musicians, poets, and humanists, and now and then dined with 
courtly courtesans.® They mourned that dicir salons were normally wom- 
anless; "all Rome," according ro Cardinal Bibbicna, “says that nothing is 
wanting here but a Madonna to hold a courL"” They envied Ferrara, Ur- 
bino, and Mantua, and rejoiced when Isabella d’Este came to spread her 
robes and feminine graces over their unisexual feast. 

Manners, taste, good conversation, appreciation of art were now at their 
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height, and patronage was opulent. There had been cultivated circles in 
the smaQer capitals, and Castiglione preferred the quiet corcric of Crbino to 
the cosmopolitan, noisier, dashler civilization of Rome. But Urbiito was a 
tiny island of culture^ this was a stream, a sea. Luther came and saw it, and 
was shocked and repelled j ELrastnus came and saw it, and was charmed to 
ecstasy.” A hundred poets proclaimed that die Sittumia regna had re¬ 
turned. 


m. SCHOLARS 

On November 5, 1513, Leo issued a bull uniting two impoverished insti¬ 
tutions of learning; the Studium sacri palatH—^e College of the Holy 
Palace, i.e., the Vatican—and the Studitmi urbis, or City College; these now 
became the L'nlversity of Rome, and were housed in a building soon known 
as the Sapienza.*^ These schools had prospered under Alexander but lan¬ 
guished under Julius, who diverted their funds to war, and preferred a 
sword to a book. Leo supported the new L'^niversify handsomely until he 
too was enmeshed in the expensive game of competitive destruction. He 
brought in a bevy of devoted scholars, so that soon the institution had 
eighty-eight professors—fifteen in medicine alone—receiving from fifty to 
530 fiorins (|6i5 to S6615?) a year. Leo, in these early years of his pon¬ 
tificate, did everything that he could to make the combined colleges the 
most scholarly and flourishing university in Italy. 

It w-as one of lus credits that he established the study of Semitic bn- 
guages. A chair in the Univcrsit>' of Rome was devoted to the teaching of 
Hebrew, and Teseo Ambrogio was appointed to teach Syriac and Chaldaic 
in the University of Bologna. Leo welcomed the dcdicarion of a Hebrew 
grammar composed by Agacio Guidacerio. Learning that Same Pagnini 
was Translating the Old Testament from the original Hebrew into Latin, he 
asked to sec a specimen, liked it, and undercook at once the expense of the 
laborious enterprise. 

It was Leo, too, who restored Greek studies, which had begun to decline. 
He inxmed to Rome the old scholar John Lascaris, who had been teaching 
Greek in Florence, France, and Venice; and with him he organized a Greek 
Academy in Rome, distinct from rhe University. To Lascaris' pupil 
Marcus Musums, chief aide to Manutius, Benibo wrote for Leo (.August 7, 
1513) a letter inviting the scholar to secure from Greece "ten young men, 
or as many more as you may think proper, of good education and virtuous 
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disposSlion, who may compose a seminary of liberal studies, and from 
whom the Italiaiis may derive the proper use and knowledge of the Greek 
A month later iMaiuidus published the edition of Plato that 
Musurus had completed, and the great printer dedicated the work to the 
Pope. Leo responded by granting to Aldus^ for fifteen years, the exclusive 
privilege of reprinting the Greek or Latin books that Aldus had already 
issuedt or would in that period publish^ all tvho should encroach upon this 
privilege were by that deed cxconimunicated and subject to penalties; this 
priz^Iegium ad ifiiprhneijdinri iolu?rj was the Renaissance way of giving to 
a printer a copyriglit on the editions that he had paid to prepare. L^o added 
to the privilege an earnest reconimendarion that the Aldine publications 
should he mederarely priced; they were. The Creek college was established 
in rhe house of the Colocci on the Quirinal, and a press was set up there 
to print textbooks and scholia for the students. A similar “Medicean 
Academy^' for Greek studies was about the same rime founded in Florence. 
Under Leo^s encouragement Varlno Camerd, who Latinized his najnc as 
Favorinus, compiled the best Greek-Latin dictionary yet published in the 
Renaissance world. 

The Pope^s enthusiasm for the classics was almost a religion. He accepted 
from the Vencrians ‘"a shoulder bone of Livy^" with the same piety as though 
it had been a relic of some major saint “ Soon after his accession he an¬ 
nounced that he would amply reward any person who should procure for 
him unpublished manuscripts of ancient literarure. Like his father, he di¬ 
rected his emissaries and appomtees in foreign lands to seek and buy for 
him any manuscripts of ancient pagan or Christian authorship and value; 
and sometirriies lie dispatched envoys for that sole and special purpose^ and 
gave them letters to kings and princes soliciting co-operarion in the search. 
His agents seem on occasion to have stolen manuscripts w^hen these could 
not be bought; tills was apparently rhe case with the first six books of 
Tacitus* AmmlSy found in the monastery of Corvey in Westphalia, for we 
have a charming letter to the papal agent HeiemerSt wrinen by or for Lea 
after the Ajijials had been edited and published: 


We have sent a copy of the raised and printed books in a beauti¬ 
ful binding to the abbot and his monks, that they may place it in 
theii- library^ as a substitute for the one taken from ir. But in order 
that they may understand that this purloining has done them far 
more gcKid than harm, we have granted them for their church a 
plenary indulgence.^ 
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Leo gave the porlcmed manuscript to Filippo fieroaldo^ with kistrucdons 
to correct and edit die KXCt a^nd print it in an elegant but convenient form. 
Said Leo in this letter of instmcdafi: 

We have been accustomed, even in our early years, to think chat 
nothing more excellent or useful has been given by the Creator to 
mankind—if we except only the knowJedge and true worship of 
Himself—than these studies, which not only lead to the ornament 
and guidance of human life, but are applicable and usefu] to every 
particular siruation^ consoling in adversity, pleasing and honorable 
in prosperity; insomuch that without them we should be deprived 
of all the grace of life and all the poHsh of socieiy. The security and 
extension of these studies seem chiefly to depend on two circum¬ 
stances: the number of learned men^ and the ample supply of excel¬ 
lent texts. As to the first of these we hope, with the divine blessing, 
to show sriU more evidencly our earnest desire and dlspo^uon to 
reward and honor their merits, this liaving been for a long time past 
our chief delight. ^ , With respect to the acquisition of books, we 
return thanks to God that in this also an opportunity is now afforded 
us of promoting the adi^cagc of mankind," 


Leo thought that the judgment of the Church should determine what 
literature would advantage mankind^ for he renewed Alexander's edict for 
the episcopal censorship of books. 

In the sack of the Medici Palace (1494) some of the books collected by 
Leo's ancestors had been dispersed. Most of them, however, had been 
bought by the monks of San Marco; and these salvaged volumes Leo, while 
still a cardinal, had repurchased for 5651 ducats (S J3 tI 50? J, and had trans¬ 
ferred to his palace in Rome. This Laurenrian Library was returned to 
Florence after Leo's death; we shall sec its further fortune later. 

The Vatican Library^ had now svvoUen to such proportions as to need a 
corps of scholars for its ore. When Leo acceded to the papacy the head 
librarian wasTommaso Inghirami-a nobleman and poct^ a conversationalist 
noted for wit and brilliance in a society of brilliant wits^ and an actor whose 
success ifl the part of Phaedra in Seneca's Hippolyms earned him the nick¬ 
name of Fedra. When he died in a street accident in 1516 he was replaced 
as inbliotecario by Filippo Beroaldo, who divided his affections between 
Tacitus and the learned courtesan Imperia, and wrote such excellent Latin 
poetry as to receive six independent translations into French, one by Cle¬ 
ment Maror. Girolamo Aleandro or AJeandcr, who became librarian in 
1519, was a man of temper, learning, and ability. He spoke Larin and 
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Greek, and Hebrew so flueridy thar Luther oustakenly pronounced him 
a Jew* Ac cht Dice of j\ugsbiirg {1520) he strove ^\ irh more passion rhan 
wisdom to halt the Protestant ddc* Paul III made him a cardinaJ (1538), 
hut four years later Aleander died through too assiduous care of his health 
and too frequent use of medicine/' f ie was highly indignant at being taken 
off at skty-two, and scandaii/^ed his friends wdth his exasperation at the 
w^ays of Providence/' 

Private libraries were now' numerous in Rome, Aleander himself had a 
considerable collection, \vhich he bequeathed to V^enice. Cardinal GrimantT 
envied by Exasmus, had eight thousand volumes, in a variety of languages; 
he willed these books to the church of San Salvador In VenicCi where they 
were destroyed by fire, CardinaJ Sadoleto had a precious libraiy% which he 
put on a ship to send ro France; it was lost at sea, Bembo^s librarv' was rich 
in Provencal poets and original mantuscripts—e.g., of Petrarch; this codec- 
tion passed to LxbinOt thence to the \atican* Rich laymen like Agostino 
Chigi and Bindo Altoviti imitated the popes and the cardinals in coHecring 
books, engaging artists* and supporting poets and scholars* 

These abounded in Leo's Rome beyond any precedent or later parallel 
Majiy cardinals were themselves scholars; some, like Egidio Canisio,, Sado¬ 
leto, and Bibbiena, had been made cardinals because they w^ere scholars of 
long service to the Church* Most of the cardinals in Rome acted as patrons, 
usually by rew^arding dedications; and the homes of Cardinals Rkrio, Gri- 
manit Bibbiena, Alidosi, Petrucci, Famese, Sodcrini, Sanseverino^ Gonzaga, 
Canisio, and Gjulio de’ Medici u ere surpassed only by the papal court as 
meeting places for the intcUectuai and artistic talent of the city. Civstiglione, 
wliose geniai nacure made friends with both the amiable Raphael and the 
dour and unapproachable Michelangelo, maintained a modest salon of his 
own. 

Leo, of course, was the patron par excellence. No one who could turn 
a good Latin epigram went aw ay from turn gifdcss. As in the days of 
Nicholas scholarship—but now also poetry—constituted a claim to some 
place in the vast officjaJdDm of the Church. Lesser lights became apostolic 
scribes^ abbreviatoreTj brief-wTiters; brighter luminaries rose to be canons, 
bishops, protonotaries; stars like Sadoleto and Bembo became secretaries to 
the Pope; some, like Sadoleto and Bibbiena, were made cardinals. Cice¬ 
ronian oratory ajrain resounded in Rome; epistles rose and fell in cadenced 
periods; Vlrgilian and Horatian verse flowed in a thousand rivnilets into the 
Tiber as their final destination. Bembo set the siylistic standard pontifically; 
'Tar better to speak like Gccro,'' he wrote to Isabella dTsce, '"than to be 
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fiope.”*’ His friend and colJea^c, lacopo Sadoleto, shamed most of the 
humanists by combining^ an impeccable Latin style with impeccable morals. 
There were many men of high integritv among the cardinals of this age, 
and Leo's humanists were, by and large, of finer temper and life than those 
of the preceding generation,** Some, however, remained pagan in every¬ 
thing but their professed creed. It was an unwritten law that whatever 
one believed or doubted, no gentleman would utter anjThing critical of a 
Church that was morally so tolerant, and so munificent a patron. 

Bernardo Dovizi da Btbbiena was a composite of all these qualities— 
scholar, poet, dramadst, diplomat, connoisseur, convctsarionalisr, pagan, 
priest, and cardinal, Raphael's portrait catches only a part of him—his sly 
eyes and sharp nose; it covers his baldness with a red hat, and his gaiety with 
an unwonted gravity. He was light of foot and word and spirit, escaping 
from every ricissitude with a smile. Employed by Lorenzo the Magnificent 
as secretary and tutor, he shared with Lorenzo's sons the flight of 4494; but 
he showed his cleverness by going to Urbino, charming that urbane circle 
w’ith his epigrams, and using some of his leisure to write and stage a risque 
play—Cahmdra (c. ijoS), the oldest of Italian prose comedies. Julius II 
brought him to Rome. Bernardo managed Leo's election with so little fuss 
and friction that Leo at once made him apostolic protonotary, and the nc.'tt 
day treasurer of the papal household, and sLx months later cardinal. His 
dignities did not prevent him from serving Leo as connoisseur of a ns and 
organizer of festival pageanrr}^ His play w as performed before the Pope, 
w'ho enjoyed it with a good stomach, &nt as papal nuncio to France, he 
fell in love with Francis I, and had to be recalled as too sensitive for a 
diplomat. When Raphael decorated his bathroom, it was, by the Cardinal’s 
choice, with the History of Venvs and Cupid, a scries of pictures recount¬ 
ing the triumphs of love; nearly all done in true antique Pompeian stjdc, and 
overleaping Clirlstianiiv' into a world that had never heard of Chri^. Leo, 
pretending not to notice the V'enus in Bibbicna, w^as faithful to him to the 
end. 

Leo relished drama in all its comic forms and degrees, from the simplest 
farce to the subtlest doiibie-enieTidres of Bibbiena and Aiacliiavelli. In the 
first year of his pontificate he opened a theater on the Capitol, There, in 
1518, he witnessed a performance of Ariosto’s 1 Snppositij and laughed 
heartily at the equivocal jests that stemmed from the plot—the effort of a 
youth to seduce a maiden.** Such gala performances were more than mere 
comedy; they included artistic stage settings (in this ca.se the scenery w'as 
painted by Raphael), a ballet, and entr’acte music by a chorus and an or¬ 
chestra of lutes, riolas, corners, bagpipes, fifes, and a small organ. 
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To L^o"s pontificate belongs one of the m^jor historical works of the 
Renaissance. Paolo Giovio was a native of Como. There, and in Alilan and 
Rome, he practised medicine; butt inspired by the literary exciccnicnc chat 
greeted Leo*s accession^ he gave his leisure hours to writing a Latin history 
of his own times—i-e., from the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII to Leo's 
pontificate* He was allowed to read the first sections to Leo, who, with his 
customarj’' lavishness, pronounced it the most eloquent and elegant historical 
writing since Livy, and rewarded him at once wdth a pension. After Leo^s 
death Gio^fio used what he called his ^‘pen of gold^* to MTire a eulogistic life 
of his dead patron, and his ‘*pen of iron'* to indict Pope Adrian VI, who 
ignored him. Meanwhile he continued to labor at his inimense Hhtoriae mi 
teittporiSf finally carrying it to 1547. When Rome was sacked in 1517 he 
hid his manuscript in a church; it was found by a soldier, who then asked 
the author to buy his own book; Paolo was saved from this indignity by 
Clement V^ll, who persuaded the thief to accept, in lieu of more immediate 
pajunent, a benefice in Spain; Giovio himself was made bishop of Nocera. 
His History, and the biographies that he added to it, were acclaimed for 
their fluent and vivid style, but were denounced for their carele^ inaccura¬ 
cies and dieir flagrant prejudice. Giovio blithely confessed that he praised 
or condemned the persons of his story according as they or their relatives 
had or h^d not lubricated his palm.^ 


tv. POETS 

The chief glory of this age was its poetry. As in samurai Japan everyone 
from peasant to emperorj so in Leo's Rome ever^^'one from the pontiff to 
his clowns wrote verse; and nearly evciybody insisted on reading his latest 
lines TO the tolerant Po|>e. He loved clever inipro^dsation, and was himself 
an expen in that game. Poets putsued him cvery'whcre with outstretched 
rhymes; usually he rewarded then^ somehow; on occasion he would content 
himself by replying with an extempore Latin epigram, A thousand books 
were dedicated to him. For one he gave Angelo Colocci 400 ducats 
{$5,ocxir); but to Giovanni x^ugurelli, who presented him with a poetical 
iTe-itisc—ChTysopoeiit, or the art of making gold by alchemy—he sent an 
empty purse. He did not have rinie to read ad the books whose dedications 
he accepted; one such was an edition of the hfrh-centurj" Roman poet 
Rutilius Namatianus, who advocated the suppression of Christianity as an 
cnen-acing poison, and demanded a return to the worship of the virile pagan 
gods.*^ To Ariosto—who may Iiave seemed to Leo sufficiently cared for in 
Ferrara—he gave merely a bull forbidding the piradng of his verses, Ariosto 
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was peeved, having hoped for a gift conmicnsurate with the length of his 
epic. 

Having lost Ariosto, Leo contented himself too readily W'ith poets of 
duller radiance and shorter breath. His generosity often misled him into 
rewarding superficial talents as liberally as genius. Guido Posrumo Silvcstri, 
a noble of Pesato, had fought vigorously, and written violently, against 
Alexander and Jufius for seizing Pesaro and Bologna; now he addressed to 
Leo an elegant elegiac poem comparing the happiness of Italv under the 
new Pope with its turmoil and niiseiy^ in the preceding reigns; the apprecia¬ 
tive pontiff restored to him his confiscated estates, and made him a com¬ 
panion in the papal hunts; but Guido soon died (said some contemporaries) 
of eating too lavishly at Leo’s table." .‘\ntonio Tcbaldeo. who had already 
made a name for himself as a poet in Naples, rushed to Rome on Leo’s 
election, and (says an uncertain tradition) received five hundred ducats 
from Leo for an appetizing epigram;^* in any case die Pope gave him the 
superintendence and tolls of the bridge of Sorga, so that “it may enable 
Tcbaldeo to support himself in affluence.'™ But money, tiiough it may 
finance the ralent of scholars, seems rarely to feed the genius" of poets. 
Tcbaldeo wTote more epigrams, became dejiendent upon Bembo’s charity 
after Leo’s death, and took permanently to his bed, “having no other com¬ 
plaint.” said a friend, “than the loss of his relish for wine.” He lived a long 
dme at ease on his back, and died at seventy-four. 

Francesco Maria Molza of Modena acquired some proficiency in verse 
before Leo’s elevation; but hearing of the Pope’s poetic philanthropy, he 
left his parents, wife, and children, and migrated to Rome, where he forgot 
them in an infatuation for a Roman lady. He composed an eloquent pasto¬ 
ral poemetto entitled La timfa Tibentia in praise of Faustina Mancini, and 
was severely wounded by an unknown assassin. He left Rome after Leo's 
death, and at Bologna joined the retinue of Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, 
who was said to maintain three hundred poets, musicians, and wits at his 
court. iVlolza’s Italian poems were the most elegant of the time, nor except¬ 
ing Ariosto’s. His Canzom equaled those of Petrarch in style, and surpassed 
them in fire; for Molza repeatedly fell out of one amorous conflagration 
into another, and perpetually burned. He died of syphilis in 1544, 

Two major minor poets honored Leo’s reign. The career of Marcanronio 
Flaminio shows the period in pleasant lights-the unfailing kindness of the 
Pope to men of letters, the unenvious friendship of Flaminio, Navagero, 
Fracasroro, and Castiglione, though all four were poets, and the clean lives 
led by these men In an age when sexual license was widely condoned. 
Flaminio was horn at Scrravallem the V’eneto, son of Giamntonio Flaminio, 
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himself a poet. Violaring a thousand precedcOTSt the facher trained and 
encouraged the boy to poetry^ and sent him at sixteen to present to Leo a 
poem writren by the youth urging a crusade against the Turks. Leo had 
no taste for crusades, but he liked the verses, and provided for the boy^s 
further education in Rome. Castiglione took him in han<L brought him 
to Utbino (isis)'t father sent his son to smdy philosophy at Bo- 

logna' finally the poet settled down at \'lterbo under the patronage of the 
English Cardinal Reginald Pole. He had the disrincrion of declining two 
high appointments—as cosecretar)% with Sadoleto^ to Leo, and as secretary 
to the Cooncil of Trent. Despite suspicion of s^mpathkirig with the Prot¬ 
estant Reformation, he was hartdsoniely supported by several cardinals. 
Through all his peregrinations he longed for the peacefnl life and clean air 
of his father's villa near Iniola. His poems—nearly all in Latin, and nearly 
all in the brief form of odes, eclogues, elegies^ hymns, and Horadan epistles 
CO friends—return again and again to his love of old rural haunts: 

VOS revisam, ijtjj iuvtsMt arbores 
WdMf pattrns consiias 
videret libebit in cubicuio 
mollis wire sommdos^^— 

"Now I shall see you again; now^ it will delight me to behold the trees 
planted by my father's hand; and 1 shall rejoice to woo a little quiet sleep 
in my little room.” He complained of being a prisoner in the tiunult of 
Rome, and enried a friend w^om he pictured as hiding in a village retreat, 
reading ''Socracic books," and "giving no thought to the shallow honors 
conferred by the vulgar crowd.*'^ He dreamt of strolling in green valleys 
w ith the Georgies of Virgil and the idyls of Theocritus as his companions. 
His most touching lines were written to his dying father: 

Visdstt^ genisort bene ac 
nee pinipeT, netpie diveSf emditus 
satis, et satis ehquem,, vaiente 
semper corpore^ mente sons, amieis 
iuoundiis, piefate smgtdari^ 

Ntmc iustris bene sejdeciiTii peractis 
id divtern profieisecris beatas 
eras; i, ttiismque natius 

olympi citQ siste tecum in 

“You have lived, father, well and happilyt neither poor nor rich, learned 
enough, eloquent enough, alwaj^s of strong body and healthy mind; genial, 
and of unrivaled piety. Now^ havbg completed eighty years, you move on 
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to the blessed shores of the gods. Go, father, and soon taltc your son with 
you to the high seat of heaven,” 

Marco Girolamo Vida proved a more pliable poet for Leo’s purposes. 
Bom in Cremona, well schooled in Latin, he became so in that 

lang^ge that he could write it gracefully even in didactic poems De arte 
poetica, or on the growth of silkworms, or on tile game of chess, Leo ivas 
so pleased with this Sacehiae hidus that he sent for Vida, loaded him with 
emoluments, and begged him to crown the literature of the age with a 
Latin epic on the life of Christ. So Vida began his Chrhmd, which happy 
Leo died too soon to see. Clement VU continued Leo’s patronage of Vida, 
ghing him a bishopric to feed on, but Qement too died before the publica¬ 
tion of the epic (1535). Though a monk when he began it, and a bishop 
when lie finished it, Vida could not refrain from those classical mythologi¬ 
cal allusions that were in the very air of Leo’s time, but may appear incon¬ 
gruous to those ivho are forgetting the mythology of Greece and Rome 
and are making Christianit)' a literarj' mythology In ks turn. Vida speaks 
of God the Father as Superu?n Pater ttbi/bipoien^—‘the cloud-compcLIing 
Father of the gods”-aiid as Relator 01y7fip}-“Ru\er of Olympus"; he 
regularly describes Jesus as heros; he brings in gorgons, harpies, centaurs, 
and hydras to demand the death of Christ, So noble a theme deserved its 
own congenial poetic form rather than an adaptation of the Aeneid. The 
finest lines in V^ida are addressed not to Christ in the Cbristiad but to Virgil 
in the De arte poetica: 

O decuf Italiae! lux 0 clartssrma vatuntf 
te cclmuSi tibi sena daittat, tibi thuta, tibi aras; 
et tibi rite tacniTfi sentper diceTfttis honorem 
CartuiJiibus memores. Sa/iye, sanctissime vatesf 
LaudibUf atigeri tt/a gloria nil podt ultra, 
et nortrae nil vocis eget; Jtos as pice prsesens, 
pectoribtisque tuos castis infrmde aslores 
adveniem, pater, atque atiimis tete iusere nastris?* 

WTiich may^ be hastily rendered: 

O glory of Italy! O brightest tight 

Among the bards! We worslup thee with wreaths. 

And give thee frankincense and shrines. To 
Of right we chant fore\'er sacred paeans, 

Recalling you n ith hymns. Hail, holiest bard! 

Thy glory gains no increase from our praise, 
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Nor needs our voice. Come, look upon thy soiis» 

Pour thy u aroi spirit Into our chaste hearts- 
Come^ father^ place thine self in our souls^ 

V. THE RECO\TJlY OF CLASSIC ART 

The pagan ^pirk of rhe age was enhanced by the presence and salvaging 
of classic art. Poggio^ Biondo, Pius II, and others had denounced the dem¬ 
olition of classic srructures^ but it persisted nevertheless, and probably in¬ 
creased as the Infiiix of money enabled Rome to build new and larger 
edifices wirh the ruins of the old. Builders continued to thro’w ancient 
marbles into furnaces to produce lime. Paul 11 used rhe stone wall of the 
Colosseuoi for the palace of San M^irco^ SLxtus IV pulled down the temple 
of Hercules^ and turned a Tiber bridge Into cannon balls^ The temple of 
tile Sun pro\ided the material for a chapel in Santa Maria Maggiore^ for 
two public fountains, and for a papal palace in the Quirinah Artists them¬ 
selves were unconscious vandals; Michelangelo used one of the columns of 
the temple of Castor and Pollux to form a pedestal for the equestrian statue 
of jMiircus Aurelius^ and Raphael took part of another column from the 
same temple to make a statue of Jonah. The material for the Sistine Chapel 
was quarried from the mausoleum of Hadrian. Practically ail the marble 
used in raising St. Peter's was taken from classic buildings; and to the same 
new shrine went the podium, steps, and pediment of the temple of Ante- 
mnus and Faustina, the triuinphal arches of Fabius Maximus and Augustus, 
and the temple of Romulus, son of Maxendus. In just four years^ 1546-9, 
the new builders destroyed or disinantJed the temples of Castor and Pollux^ 
JuEus Caesar, and Augustus,^ The destroyers argued that there were 
enough pagan monuments left; that the neglected ruins took up valuable 
space and interfered with the orderly rebuilding of the city; and that the 
appropriated materials were in most cases used to erect Christian churches 
just as beautiful as the ruins, and presumably more pleasing to God, Mean¬ 
while the imperceptible inhumations of time had buried the Forum and 
other historic sites under successive layers of dust, debris, and vcgctatiori, 
so that the Forum was at places forty-tliree feet below the level of the 
surrounding city; it W'as largely abandoned to pasturage, and was called 
Campo \^accmo—the coiv field. Tinie is the greatest vandal of them all. 

The infiux of artists and humanists retarded the rate of demolition, and 
generated movements for the preservation of rhe old monuments. Popes 
collected pagan sculpture and arclucectural fragments into tfie Vatican and 
Capitoline Museums. Poggio^ the Medici, Pomponius Laetus^ bankers^ car- 
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rfmnlg garhered into private cullcctions whatever of wonh they could ac¬ 
quire of the ancient remains. Many classic sculptures found their way into 
private palaces and gardenSt and stayed there till the nineteenth century; 
hence such names as the Barberini Faun, the Ludovisi Throne, the Famese 
Herculei. 

Ail Rome was thrilled when excavators unearthed (1506), near the Baths 
of Titus, a new' and complex sculptural group. Julius IT sent Giuliano da 
Sangallo to examine it, and Michelangelo w’ent along. As soon as Giulkno 
saw the statue he cried out, “This is the Laocoon mentioned by Pliny.” 
Julius bought it for the Belvedere Palace, paying the finder and his son a 
lifetime annuity of 600 ducats (57,500?); so precious Jiad classic sculptures 
become. Such rewards encouraged art prospectors. A year later one of 
these found another ancient group, Hercules ivith the Inf ant TelepLrus; 
soon afterward the Sleeping Ariadne v-'as unearthed. The enthusiasm for 
recovering ancient manuscripts was now equaled by the eagerness to re¬ 
cover lost works of ancient art. Both of these sentiments were strong in 
Leo. It w'as in his pontificate that excavators found the so-called Antinous, 
and the statues of the Nile and the Tiber; and these were placed in the 
Vatican .Museum. Leo bought back, whenever he could, the gems, cameos, 
and other dispersed w'orks of art once possessed by the Medici, and placed 
these too in the Vatican. Supported by his patronage, and starting with the 
previous work of Fra Giocoudo and others, lacopo Mazochi and Francesco 
Albeitini copied, through four years, all the inscriptions they could find on 
Roman remains, and published them as Epigratmmta mtiquae urhh Romae 
(1521)—an event in classical archcolog}'. 

In 1515 Leo appointed Raphael superintendenr of antiquities. Helped by 
Mazochi, Andrea Fulvio, Fabio Olvo, Casriglionc, and others, the young 
painter formed an ambitious archeological plan. In 1518 he addressed to 
Leo a letter adjuring the Pontiff to use the authority of the Church for the 
preservation of all classical remains. The w'ords may be Castiglione’s, the 
passion has the ring of Raphael; 


When we reflect upon the divinin- of these antique sods. . . . 
when wc see the corpse of this noble city, mother and queen of the 
world, so miserably mangled, . .. how many pontiffs have pcrmirtcd 
the ruin and defacement of the ancient temples, statues, arches and 
other buildings, the glory of their founders! , . , 1 dare say that all 
this new Rome that we now behold, however grand it is and beauti¬ 
ful and adorned with palaces, churches, and other edifices, has been 
cemented wdth lime made from the andcnt marbles. . . . 
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The lerter recalls how much destruction has taken place even duLring 
R2phaeFs ten years m Rome. It suneys the history of architecture, de¬ 
nounces rhe crude barbarism of the Romanesque and Gothic styles (here 
called the Gothic and the Teutonic), and exalts the Greco-Roman orders 
as models of perfection and tasce. Findly it proposes that a corps of experts 
should be fomiecL, rhar Rome should be divided into the fourteen regions 
anciently designated by Augustus, and that in each of these regions a caref ul 
sunTy and record should be made of all classic remains. RaphacFs early 
death, soon followed by Leo's, delayed for a long time this majestic enter¬ 
prise. 

The influence of the recovered relies was felt in tv^ry branch of art and 
thought. That influence worked on lirunellesco, Alberd, Bramante; now 
it became suprane, undl in Palladio it completely and almost servilely 
copied ancient forms. Ghiberti and DouaceHo had tried to model classi¬ 
cally^ Michelangelo achieved the classic manner perfectly in hk Brtittis, 
but for the rest he remained his pa^ionatc and unclajsic self. Literature 
transformed Christian theology into pagan mythologJ^ and replaced para¬ 
dise with Olympus* In painting the classic influence took the form of pagan 
subjects and—even in Christ inn themes—pagan nudes; Raphael himself, dar¬ 
ling of the popcSt painted Psyches, Vcouses, and Cupids on palace walk; and 
classic designs and arabesques mounted the pillars and ran along the cornices 
and friezes of a thousand buildings in Rome. 

The classical triumph expressed itself most Glearly in the new Sc* Peter^s. 
Leo kept Bramante as “master of the works" there as long as possible; but 
the old architect was crippled with gout, and Fra GLocondo was commis¬ 
sioned to liclp him design; however, Fra Giocondo W2s ten years older than 
Bramante, who was sev'^enty. In January^ 1514, Leo appointed Giuhano da 
Sangallo, ako seventy, to direct the operations. Bramante, on hk deathbed, 
urged the Pope to confide the entcrjvrise to a younger man, specifically, 
Raphael. Leo compromked; in August, 1514, he made the young Raphael 
and the old Fra Giocondo coniasccrs of the work* For a time Raphael 
worked enthusiastically in hk upcongenkl function as an architect; hence- 
forth^ he said, he would live now^here but in Romet and this ‘“^from love for 
the building of St. Peterk * . . the greatest budding that man has ever yet 
seeu/* He conrinues, with characteristic modesty: 

The cost Tivdll amnunt to a million gold ducats; the Pope has ordered 
6o/]oo for the works. He thinks of nothing else* He has asKiciated 
me with an experienced monk who has passed his eightieth year* 

The Pope sees tliac the monk cannot live much longer, and His Holi- 
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ness has therefore determined that I should benefit by the instruc- 
dons of this distinguished craftsman, and attain to greater proficiency 
in the art of architecture, of the beauties of which the monk has 

recondite knowledge_'Hte Pope gives us audience every d^y, 

and keeps us long in convei^adon on the subject of the building," 

Fra Giotrondo died July i, ijiji da 

Sangallo mthdrew from the group of designers. Raphael, left supreme, 
iinSrtook to replace Bramante’s ground plan with a Latin cross, of un¬ 
equal arms, and sketched a cupola that Antonio da Sangallo (nephew of 
Giuliano) proved too heavy for its supporting pillars. Ln 1517 Antonio was 
appointed coarchitcct with Raphael. Disputes arose now at every step, and 
Raphael, burdened with pictorial engagements, lost interest in the under¬ 
taking. Meanwhile Leo ran short of funds, tried to raise more by 'issuing 
indulgences, and as a result found a German Reformation on his hands 
Sr. Peter’s made no substantial progress until Michelangelo was 

put in charge of it in i J46. 

VI. MICHELANGELO AND LEO X 

Julius II had left funds to his executors for the completion, on a smaller 
scie, of the tomb that Michelangelo had designed for him. The artist 
worked at this task through the first three years of Leo's pontificate, and 
received from the executors, in those years, dioo ducats (176,150?), Most 
of what remains of the monument was probably produced in this period, 
along with the Christ Risen of Santa Maria »pra Minerva-a handsome 
naked athlete whom later taste clothed in a loincloth of bronze. A letter 
written by Michelangelo in May, 1518, tells how Signorelli came to his 
studio and borrowed eighty g;u/jj {$800?), which he never returned, and 
adds: ‘■fie found me working on a marble statue four cubits in height, 
which has the hands bound behind the back."” This Avas presumably one 
of the Prigioni or Captivi intended to represent the cities or arts made cap¬ 
tive by the warrior Pope, A statue in the Louvre fits the description: a 
muscvilar figure wearing only a loincloth, and wnth arms so tightly bound 
at the back that the cords eat into the flesh. Near it is a finer Captive^ naked 
except for a narrow band about the breast; here the musculature is not ex- 
airgerated, the body is a symphony of health and beauty i this is Greek 
t 5 ?fectiom Four unfinished Schkvi or Slaves in the Florence Academy 
were apparently intended as caryatids to support the superstructure of the 
tomb. The aborted tomb is now in JuUus' church of San Pietro in Vincoli; 
a ma.mificctic massive throne, pillars elegantly carved, and a seated MorcJ 
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“an ill-proporrioncd monster of beard and boms and wrathful brow^ hold- 
mg the Tables of the Law. If we choose to believe an improbable story m 
Vasari, jews could be seen on any Sarurday entering the Christian church 
“to worship this figure, not as a work of the human band^ but as something 
divhie.”“ On Moscs^ left is a Leahj on his right a splendid statues 

that Michael called “the Active and the Contemplative Life.'' The remain¬ 
ing figures of the tomb were indiJfcrcntly carded by his aides: above the 
Moses a Madomia, and at her ket the hdf-recumbent eflSgy of Julius 11 , 
crowmed with the papal tiara. The whole tnonument is a torso, the pain¬ 
fully interrupted work of scattered years from 1506 to 1545, confused, 
enormous, incongruous, and absurd. 

While these figures were being chiscied out^ Leo—perhaps during a stay 
in Florctice“Concelved the idea of finishing the church of San Lorenzo 
there. This was the shrine of the Medici, conraioing the tombs of Cosimo, 
Lorenzo, and many other jnembers of the family. BruneUesco had buUt the 
churchs but had left the facade unfinished. Leo asked Raphael■ Giuliano da 
Sangaiio, Baccio d^Agnolo, Andrea and lacopo Sansovino to submit plans 
for completing the front. Alichelangelo, apparently of his own accord^, sent 
in a plan of his owti, wdiich Leo accepted as the best^ hence the Pope cannot 
be blamed, as so many have blamed him, for diverting Michael from Julius 
comb. Leo sent him to Florence, whence he went to Carrara to quarry tons 
of marble. Back in Florence, he hired assistants for the work, quarreled 
with them, sent them packing, and brooded inactively in his uncongenial 
role as architect. Cardinal Giulio de^ Medici, Leo s cousin, appropriated 
some of the idle marble for work on the cathedral; AlichacI fuiued^ but 
still dallied. At last (1520) Leo freed him from the contract, and required 
no accounting of the funds that had been advanced to the artist- WTicn 
Sebastiano del Piomho asked the Pope to give Angelo further assignments, 
Leo excused himself. He recognized .Michelangelo s supremacy in art, but, 
he said, “he is an alarming man, as you yourself see, and there is no getting 
on with him/' Sebastiano reported the conversation to his friend, adding: 

told His HoUncss that your alarming ways did no man any harm, and 
that it was only your devotion to the great w^ork to which you have given 
yourself that made you seem terrible to others. ^ 

Wliac was this famous terribiiita? It was, first of all, energy', a wild 
consuming force that tortured Michelangelo s body, but sustained it, for 
eighty-nine years; and second, a powder of w^ill chat kept that energy' har¬ 
nessed and directed to one purpose—art—iguoring almost everything else. 
N^ow' energy directed by a unifying will is almost the definition of genius. 
The energy that looked upon formless stone as a challenge, and cla\ved and 
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hammered and chiseled it can furia till it took on a revealing significance, 
was the same force that swept angrily over the distracting trivialities of life, 
took no thought of clothing or cleanliness or superficial courtesies, and 
advanced to its end, if not blindly yet with blindere, over broken promises, 
broken friendships, broken hcal^, at last over a broken spirit, leaving the 
body and mind shattered, but the work done-the greatest painring, the 
greatest sctilpture, and some of the greatest architecture, of the time. “If 
God assist me," he said, “I shall produce the finest thing that Italy has ever 
seen. 

He was the least prepossessing figure in an age brillianr with proud 
beauty' of person and splendor of dress. Middle height, broad shoulders, 
slim frame, large head, high brow, ears protruding beyond the cheeks, 
temples bulging out beyond the ears, drawn and somber face, crushed nose, 
sharp, small eyes, grizzly hair and beard-this w'as .Michelangelo in his prime. 
He wore old clothing, and clung to it rill it became almost part of his flesh; 
and he seems to have obeyed half of his father's advice: “See that you do 
not wash. Have yourself rubbed dowTi, but do not wash.”*^ Though rich, 
he lived like a poor man, not only frugally but penuriously. He ate what¬ 
ever he found at hand, sometimes dining on a crust of bread. At Bologna 
he and his three workmen occupied one room, slept in one bed. “While he 
was in full vigor,” says Condivi, “he usually W'ent to bed with his clothes 
on, even to the tall boots, which he has alwap worn because of a chronic 
teiidcncv to cramp. ... At certain seasons he has kept these boots on for 
such a length of time that when be drew them off, the skin came away 
together Trtith the leather.’*” As Vasari puts it, “he had no mind to undress 
merely that he might have to dress again.”" 

While he prided himself on his supposed noble lineage, he preferred the 
poor to the rich, the simple to the intellecrual, the toil of a worker to the 
leisure and luxuries of wealth. He gave most of his earnings to maintain his 
shiftless relatives. He liked solitude; he found it intolerable 10 make small 
talk with third-rate minds; wherever he w-as, he followed his own train of 
thought. He cared little for beautiful women, and saved a fortune by 
continence. M'hcn a priest expressed regret that Michelangelo had not 
married and begotten children, he replied: “I have only too much of a wife 
in my art, and she has given me trouble enough. As to my children, they 
are the works that I shall leave; and if they are not worth much, tlicy will 
at least live for some time.”** He could not bear women about the house. 
He preferred males both for companionship and for an. He {tainted 
women, but alw'ap in their maternal maturity, not in the bright charm 
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of their youth; it is remarkable that both he and Leonardo were apparently 
insensitive to the physical beaarj' of woman»who has seemed to most artists 
the very embodiment and fountainhead of beauIJ^ There is no evidence 
that he was homosexual; apparently all the energy that might have gone 
into sex was in his case used up in work* Ac Carrara he spent the day. from 
early mom, in the saddle, directing the stonecutters and road makers; and 
the evening in his cabin by lamplight, studvdng plans, calculating costs, 
projecting the morrow's tasks. He had periods of apparent sluggishness, 
and theit suddenly the fever of creation would possess him again, and 
everjTiiing else tvould be ignored, even the sack of Rome. 

Absorbed in work, he gave himself little time for friendship, though he 
had devoted friends. “Rarely did .any friend or other person eat ai his 
table."” He was content with the company of his faithful servant Fran¬ 
cesco degli Amadori, who for nventy^five years took care of him, and for 
many years shared his bed. .Michael's gifts made Francesco a rich man, and 
rhe artist was heartbroken at his death {1555). For others he had a bad 
temper and a sharp tongue, criticized rudely, took offense readily, suspected 
everybody. He called Perugino a fool, and expressed his opinion about 
Fianda’s paintings by telling Francia’s handsome son that his father made 
better forms by night than by day.” He was jealous of Raphael’s success 
and popularity. Though the uvo artists respected each other, their sup¬ 
porters divided into feuding cabals; and lacopo Sansovino sene Michael a 
iencr of violent abuse, saying, “May the day be cursed on which you ever 
said any good about anybody on earth.”*’’ There were a few such days. 
Seeing Titian’s portrait of Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, Michael remarked that 
he had not thought that art could perform so much, and tlw only Titian 
deserved the name of painter." His bitter temper and somber mood were 
his lifelong tragedy. At times he was melancholy to the edge of madness; 
and in his old age the fear of hell so obsessed him that he thought of his art 
as a sin, and he dowered poor girls to propitiate an angry God.®'* A neurotic 
sensitivity brought him almost daily miser^^ As early as 1508 he wrote to 
his father: “It is now about fifteen years since I had a ^gle hour of well¬ 
being/”® He would not have many more, though he had still fifty-eight 
years to live. 


ra. RAPHAEL AND LEO x: 

Leo neglected Michelangelo partly because he liked men and women of 
equable temper, and partly because he had no great love for architecture 
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or tKt massiTe in art; he preferred a gem to a cathedral, and mifliaturcs to 
monuments. lie kept Caradosso, Santi dc Cola Sabba, Michele Nardini, and 
many orher goldsmiths busy making Jewelry, cameos, medals, coins, sacred 
vessels. A.t his death he left a collection of precious stones, rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, diamonds, pearls, tiaras, miters, and pectorals worth 304,655 duc¬ 
ats—over $1,500,000; we should remember, however, that most of these had 
been inherited from his predecessors, and that they constituted a portion of 
the papal treasury immune to depreciations of the currency. 

He invited a score of painters to Rome, but Raphael was almost the only 
one that he really cared for. He tried Leonardo, and dismissed him as a 
dawdler. Fra Bartolommeo came to Rome in 1514, and painted a Sr, Peter 
and a Sf. Fju/; but the air and excitement disagreed with him, and he soon 
returned to the peace of his Florentine monastery. Leo liked the work of 
Sodoma, but hardly dared let that reckless rake roam too freely about the 
Vatican. Scbasiiano del Pionibo was appropriated by Leo’s cousin, Giulio 
de’ Medici, 

Raphael agreed with Leo in both temperament and taste. Both were 
amiable epicureans who made Christianity a pleasure and took their heaven 
here; but both worked as hard as they played. Leo plied the happy artist 
wnth tasks: the completion of the the designing of cartoons for the 

Sisdne Chapel tapestries, the decoration of the Vatican Loggie, the building 
of St, Peter’s, the preservation of classic art. Raphael accepted these com- 
misions with good cheer and appetite, and found time, besides, to paint a 
score of religious pictures, several series of pagan frescoes, and half a hun¬ 
dred Madonnas and portraits any one of which would have assured him 
wealth and fame. Leo abused his complaisance by asking him to arrange 
feres, to paint the scenery for a play, to make a portrait of a beloved 
elephant." Perhap overwork, as well as love, brought Raphael to an early 
death. 

But he was now in the fullness of his powers and the bloom of his pros¬ 
perity. In a letter (July i, (514) to his “dear Uncle Simone ... who art 
dear to me as a father,” and who had reproached him for persistent bache¬ 
lorhood, he writes in a mood of happy self-confidence: 


As for a wife, I must tell you that I am daily thankful that I did 
not take the one you destined for me, or, indeed, any other. In dib 
instance I have been wiser than you .,. and ] am sure that you must 
now see chat I am better as I am. T have capital in Rome w orth 5000 
ducats, and an assured income of fifty more, His Holiness allows me 
a salary of joo ducats for superintending the rebuilding of St. Peter’s, 
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which wdU not fail me as long as 1 live*. . . Besides this, they give me 
whatever I ast for my w'orks. I have commenced the decoration of 
a large liall for Ilk Holiness, for w liich I am to get izoo golden 
crowns. Thus you. must see, my dear uncle, that I do honor co my 
family as well as to my councrv^'* 


Ac thirty-one he w^as entering into conscious manhood. He had grown 
a dark beard, perhaps to disguise his youth. He lived in comfort, even 
splendor, in a palace built by Bramante and bought by Raphael for three 
tliotisand ducats. He dressed in the style of a young aristocrat. On hk visits 
to the Vatican be w^as accompanied by a princely retinue of pupils and 
clients, Michelangelo reproved him, saying, '*Yqu go about with a suite, 
like a general”; to which Raphael replied^ '\And you go about alone, like 
a hangman,”^ He was still 3 good-natured ^outh^ free from envy but eager 
with emulation, not quite as modest as before (how could he be?), but 
alw^ays helpful to others, presenting masterpieces to his friends, and even 
serving as Maecenas and patron to artists less fortunate or gifted than him¬ 
self. Bur on occasion his %vir could be sharp enough, Wheti two cardinals, 
visiting his studio, amused themselves by picking fiaw^ in his pictureS'-say- 
ing, for example, that the faces of the Apostles were too red—he replied; 
'^Do not be surprised at that, your eminences; 1 painted them so deliber¬ 
ately; may we not think that they can blush in heaven when they see the 
Church governed by such men as you?”^* However, he could rake correc¬ 
tion without resentment, as in the plans for St, Peter'S. He could flatter 3 
succession of artists by imitating their excellences, without ever losing hk 
own independence and originality. He did not need solitude in order to be 
himself. 

His morals were not quite up to his manners. He could not have painted 
women so attractively had he not been powerfully attracted by their 
charms. He wrote love sonnets on the back of his drawings for the Dhpiita. 
He had a concatenation of miscrcsscs. but everybody, including the Pope, 
seemed to think that so great an artist had a right to such amusements* Va¬ 
sari, after describing Raphael's sexual promiscuity, apparently saw no con¬ 
tradiction in remarking^ two pages later, that ‘"those who copy his virtuous 
life Will be rewarded in heaven,When Castiglionc asked Raphael \ 4 'hcre 
he found the models for the beautiful women whom he painted, he replied 
that he created them in his imagination out of the diverse elements of beauty 
present in different women ™ hence he needed a large variety of samples. 
Nevertheless there is a healthy, life-enhancing tone in his characrer and his 
works, a unity, peace, and serenity in his career^ an^id the conflicts, di\d- 
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sloes, envies, and recrmiinarions of the age. He ignored the politics that 
were consuitiing Leo and Italy, perhaps feeling that the repetitions con¬ 
tentions of parties and states for power and privilege are the monotonous 
froth of history, and that nothing matters but devotion to goodness, beauty, 
and truth. 

Raphael left the pursuit of truth to more reckless spirits, and contented 
himself with the service of beauty. Tn the first years of Leo’s reign he 
continued the decoration of the Stanza iPEliodoTG, By some whim of 
circumstance—and to symbolize the ei^ulsion of the barburi from Italy— 
Julius had chosen, for the second main mural of the room, the historic 
meeting of Attila and Leo I (451). Raphael’s drawing had already given 
the first Leo the features of the second jolius when the tenth Leo came to 
the papal throne. The drawing was revised, and Leo became Leo. More 
successful than this vast assemblage is the smaller picture that Raphael 
painted in an arch over a window of the same room. Here the new Pope, 
perhaps to commemorate his escape from the French at Milan, suggested 
as topic the deliverance of Peter f rom prison by an angcL Raphael used all 
!us compositional artistry ro give unity and life to a story broken by the 
casement into three scenes: on the left the skepbg guards, at the top an 
angel waking Peter, at the right the angel leading the drowsy and bewil¬ 
dered Apostle to freedom. The radiance of the angel iiluminacing the cell, 
shining upon the soldiers’ armor and blinding their eyes, and the crescent 
nioon whitening the clouds, make this a model pictorial study of light. 

The young artisc was avid of every new technique. Bramantc, without 
Michelangelo’s permission, had secretly taken his friend to see the frescoes 
of the Sistine vault before they were finished. Raphael was deeply im¬ 
pressed; perhaps, with the modesr)' that still accompanied his pride, he felt 
himself in the presence of a genius more powerful, if less gracious, than his 
own. He let the new influence move him in the themes and forms of the 
ceiling frescoes in the rixnit of Flelidorus: Ciod to A-brs- 

ham's Sacrifice^ JacoFs Dream, and The Brirnirig Bush. It shows again in 
the Btophet Isaiab that he painted for the church of St. Augustine. 

In 1514 he began w'ork on the totjm known from its main picture as the 
Stanza deW Ineendio del Eorgo. A medieval legend told \io\v Pope Leo Ill 
(795-816), merely by making the sign of the cross, liad put out a fire that 
threatened to eonsume the tJorgo—i.c., the borough of Rome around the 
^^atican. Probably Raphael made only the cartoon for this mural, and 
assigned the painting of ii to his pupil Gianfrancesco Petmi. Even so it is 
a powerful composition, in Raphael’s best episodic narrative style. Mingling 
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classical and Christian story, Raphael showed, on the left, a handsome and 
muscular Aeneas carrying^ to safety' his old but muscular father Anchises. 
Another nude male, perfectly dra\™, hangs from the top of the wall of the 
burning building, ready to drop; the influence of Alichclangelo is evident 
tn these three nudes. More Raphaelesque is an excited mother leaning over 
the ^t'all to hand her infant to a man stretching up on tiptoe from below. 
Between magnificent columns groups of women beseech che aid of the 
Pope, who from a balcony calmly bids the fire cease. Raphael here is still 
at the top of his line. 

For the remaining pictures in the room Raphael drew the cartoons, per¬ 
haps helped even in this by his pupils. From these cartoons Perino del Vaga 
painted, over the window, The Oath of Leo III exculpating himself before 
Charlemagne (800); on che exit wall another and greater pupil, Giulio 
Romano—the only nadve Roman prominent in Rcnai^ance art—pictured 
The Battle of Ostial in which Leo IV (looking remarkably like Leo X) 
turned back the invading Saracens (849); and in other spaces tlie able pupils 
painted idealized portraits of sovereigns who had deserved well of the 
Church. In a final picture. The Coronatioii of ChjriernagTtet Leo X be¬ 
comes Leo III; and Francis I. here painted as Charlemagne, achieves by 
proxy his ambition to be emperor. The picture echoed Leo’s meeting with 
Francis at Bologna the year before (i f 16). 

Raphael made some preliminary sketches for the fourth stanza, the Sala 
di CostantTrio; the paintings were executed after his death under the patron¬ 
age of Qemcnt VTI. Meanwhile Leo X urged him to begin the decoration 
of the Loggie—i.e., the open galleries built by Bramanre to surround the 
court of Sr. Damasus in the V''aticaii. Raphael himself had completed the 
construction of these galleries; now (1517-9) he designed for the ceiling of 
one gallery fifty-two frescoes retelling the Bible story from the Creation to 
the Last Judgment. I'hc actual painting was delegated to Giulio Romano, 
Gianfrancesco Penni, Perino del V^aga, Polidoro Caldara da Carava^io, 
and others; while Giovanni da Udine decorated pilasters and arch sofiBts 
with delightful pictures and arabesques in stucco and paint. These Loggic 
frescoes sometimes used themes already treated on the Sistine ceiling, but 
with a lighter hand and in a homelier and more cheerful spirit, seeking not 
grandeur or sublimit).', but pleasant episodes like Adam and Eve and their 
children enjoying the fruits of Eden, Abraham visited by three angels, Isaac 
embracing Rebecca, Jacob and Rachel at the w'dl, Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife, the finding of Moses, David and Bathsheba, che adoration of che 
shepherds. These little paintings, of course, cannot compare with Alichtl- 
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anedo’S' they are in a different world and genre-a world of fetnmmc grace, 
no'i of mascuUne strength; they are the sign of the lighthearted Raphael m 
his last five years, while the Sisdne ceiling is Michelangelo m the culmina¬ 
tion of his powers. L ■ k u 

Perhaps Leo was a bit jealous of the ceiling and the glory that it had shcd_ 
upon the reign of Julius. Soon after his accession he conceived the idea of 
commemorating his own pnrificate by adorning the walU of the Sistine 
Chapel with taoesmes. There were no weavers m Italy who could match 
those of Flanders, and Leo thought there were no painters in Flanders who 
could equal Raphael. He commissiotied the artist (1515) draw ten car¬ 
toons dicribing scenes from the Acts of the Apostles. Seven of these car¬ 
toons were bought at Brussels by Rubens (i 6 jo) for Charles 1 of England, 
and are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum In London. Ihey are 
among the most remartablc drawings ever made. Raphael lavnshcd here ail 
his knowledge of composition, anatomy, and ^aniatic effect; in the whole 
ran Re of drawintr few pieces surpass The Mir^eulom Draught of Ft^hes, 
Chrises ChiP-gs to Peter, The Death of Ananias, Peter Healing the Unie 
Man, OTpaul Preaching at ,^rfjenf-though in this last the fine figure of Paul 

is stolen from Masaccio’s frescoes in Florence. 

The ten cartoons were sent to Brussels, and there Bemaert van Oricy, 
who had been a pupil of Raphael in Rome, superintended the tianafcrence 
of the designs to silk and wool. In the short space of three years seven of 
the tapestries were completed, and all ten were finished by 1520. On De- 
cember 16 1519, seven were hung on the Sistine walls, and the elite of 
Rome were Invited to sec them. They created a furore. Park de Grassis 
noted in his diarv: “The whole chapel was struck dumb by the sight of 
these hangings; by universal consent there is nothing more beautiful in 
the world Each tapestry had cost a total of 1000 ducats (t-5,000); the 
expenditure for the ten helped to deplete Uo’s finances, and to induce 
the further sale of indulgences and offices.* Uo must have felt that now 
he and Raphael had met Julius and Michelangelo in a battle of an in the 

same chapel, and had earned off the prize. 

The amazing fenility of Raphael-greater in bis thirty-seven years than 


• Ar Uo'* death (he tapestriea wen: pa^d to ease the yapa] irewhxftLy; at the sack of 
Rome thev seriously injuied; one was cut into frugments, and ewu were sold to Ctjn- 
^nmiopll -Ail were natored to (hr Sistine Chapel by i« 4 i and ev«y y«r, on the 
Corpus Oiiisti, they were eshibiied 10 the people m the Pia™ di San Pietro. MV 

haTthem copied in oils. Sci«d by the French m i7Vli. they were again tmmed to 
Vaiicaji in 1^- They aie now dkplayed there m a hall of their own, tl)c Gallena dcgli 
Arwi. or Hall of ArfaSH- 
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Michelangelo’s in eighty-nine-makes it difficult to summarize him justly, 
for nearly every product was a masterpiece deserving commemoration- He 
designed mosaics, woodwork, jewelry, niedals, pottery, bronze vessels and 
reliefs, perfume boxes, statues, palaces. Michelangelo was disturbed when 
he heard that Raphael had made a model, and that from this the Florentine 
sculptor Lorenzetto Lotti had carved in marble, a statue of Jonah riding 
the whale; but the result reassured him-Raphael had strayed unwisely out 
of his pictorial element. He did better in architecture, for there his friend 
Bramance guided him. About 1514, when he was put in charge of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s, he had his friend Fabio Calvo translate Vitruvius for him into Italian; 
and from that tnne he was an ardent lover of clasical architectural styles 
and forms. His continuation of Bramante’s Loggie so pleased Leo char the 
Pope made him director of all the architectural and artistic departments of 
the Vatican. Raphael built some undistinguished palaces in Rome, and 
shared in designing the elegant Villa iMadama for Cardinal Giniio de’ 
Aledici; this, however, was chiefly the work of triulio Romano as architect 
and painter, and of Giovatim da Udine as decorator, Raphael s one surv'iv- 
in^ architectural masterpiece is the Palazzo Pandolfini, built from his plans 
after his death; it is still among the hnest palaces in Florence. With sublime 
indifference he turned his talents to the service of his friend the b ank er 
Chigi, and built for him a chapel m the church of Santa Maria del Popolo, 
and for his horses such stables (Stalle Qiigiane, 1514) as might have seiv^ed 
for a palace. To understand Raphael, and Leo’s Rome, we must pause for 
a moment and look at the egregious Chigi. 


’inil, AGOSTINTO CHIGI 

He typified a new group in Rome; rich merchants or bankers, visually of 
non-Roman origin, whose wealth pur the old Roman nobility in the shade, 
and whose generosity to artists and writers was exceeded only by that of 
popes and cardinals. Bom in Siena, he had imbibed financial subtlety with 
his daily food. By the age of forty-three he was chief Italian moneylender 
to republics and kingdoms, Christian or infidel. He financed trade with a 
dozen countries including Turkey, and by lease from Julius II acquired a 
monopoly in alum and salt " In i y 11 he gave Julius an additional re^o for 
w^ar on Ferrara—Duke Alfonso had dared to sell salt at a lower price than 
Agostino could afford to take,’’ His firm had branch houses in every major 
kalian town, and in Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Lyons, London, 
Amsterdam. A hundred vessels sailed under his flag; tu'enty thousand men 
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were in his pay; a half-dozen sovereigns sent him gifts; his horse was 
from die Sult^; when he visited Venice (to which he l^d lent i25,c^ 
dacars), he was seated next to the doge." Asked by Leo X to ^miate 1 ^ 
Ti-ealth, he answered, perhaps for reasons of tax, that it was ^possible. 
however, his annual income was reckoned to he 70,000 ducatt (1875,000). 
His silver plate and jewelry equaled in quantity that of all the 
nobility combined. His bedstead was carded in ivory and enen^ted n ith 
sold and precious stones. The fixtures of his bathroom were of sobd sd- 
rtr " He had a dozen palaces and villas, of which the most ornate was the 
\riJk Chid, on the west bank of the Tiber, Designed by Baidassare Peruzzi. 
adorned with paintings by Penirzi, Raphael, Sodoma, Gndio Rom^o, and 
Sebastiano del Piombo, it was hailed by the Romans, on its completion in 

leii, as the lordhest palace in Rome. n i, j 

The Chigi banquets had almost the reputation that those of Lucullus had 
gained in Caesar's time. In the stables that Raphael had just completed, 
and before they were occupied by handsomer beasts than men, Agostmo 
eotertained Pope Leo and fourteen cardinals, in 1518, with a repast that 
proudly cost him 2000 ducats (S^i.ooo?). At that distingu’ished function 
eleven massive silver plates were stolen, presumably by servants m the 
retinue of the guests. Chigi forbade any search, and expressed courtco^ 
astonishment that so little had been stolen.“ When the feast was over, the 
silk carpel, the tapestries, and the fine furniture were removed, and a hun¬ 
dred horses filled the stalk. ... t ■ • ■ 1. 

A few months later the banker gave another dinner, this time in the 

loggia of the villa, projeedng out over the riviir. After each course all the 
silver used in serving it w as thrown into the Tiber before the eyes of the 
guests to assure them that no plate wmuld be used twice. After the banquet 
Chigi’s servants drew up the silver from the net that had secretly been 
lowered into the stream beneath the windows of the loggia." At a dinner 
given in the main hall of the villa on August rS, 1519* “^h guest-mdudmg 
Pope Leo and tw elve cardinals-was sen-ed on silver or gold plate faultlessly 
en^aved with his own motto, crest, and coat of arms, and was fed with 
special fish, game, vegetables, fruits, delicacies, and w’incs freshly imported 
for the occasion from his owm country or locally. 

Chigi tried to atone for this plebebn display of wealth by an openhanded 
support of literature and an. Me financed the editing of Pindar by the 
scholar Comelio Benigno of \nterbo, and set up in his own home a press 
for its printing; and the Greek type cut for that press excelled in beauty 
tliat which Aldus Manudiis had used in publishing the Odes two years 
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before. This was the first Greek text printed in Rome (1515) ■ A year later 
the same press issued a correct edition of Theocritus. Though himself a 
man of modest education, Agostino prided hlmseLf on his friendship with 
Bembo, Giovio, even Arerino^ in this last case the Roman adage, pecunia 
non ofcf-'Wney docs not smell "-Included a transitive verb. Next to 
money and his mistress, Chigi loved all the forms of beauty that arc had 
fashioned. He rivaled Leo in commissions to artists, and led him a merry 
pace in the pagan interpretation of the Renaissance. He collected into his 
palaces and villas such quantities of art as would have furnished a museum. 
He seems to have thought of his villa as not merely his home, but as a public 
gallery of art, to which the public might occasionally be admitted. 

In that villa, at the aforementioned dinner on August i8, 1519, Leo him¬ 
self officiating, Chigi at last married the faithful mistress with whom he had 
lived for the preceding eight years. Eight months later he died, within a 
few days of the death of Raphael. His estate, valued at 800,000 ducats 
(Sio,ooo,oo0?) was divided chiefly among his children. Lorenzo, the oldest 
son, led a life of dissipation, and was adjiudged insane m 1553* The \ ilia 
Chigi was sold to the second Cardinal Alessandro Fam^ for a smaU sum 
about 1580, and from that time bore the name of Fameslna. 

IS. R.4EHAEL: TIIE LAST PHASE 

Raphael had accepted minor commissions froni the jolly banker as early 
as 1510. In 1514 he painted a fresco for him m the church of Santa Maria 
della Pace. The space provided was narrow and irrcgularj Raphael made 
it seem adequate by distributing in it four sibyls Cumaean, Persian, Phryg¬ 
ian, Tiburtinc—pagan oracles here sterilized with attendant angels. *1 hey 
arc graceful figures, since Raphael could hardly draw anything without 
graces Vasari thought they were the young master’s finest work. They arc 
a weak imitation of Angelovs sibyls, except for the Tiburtinc; here the 
priestess, haggard with age and frightened by the evil fortune she b fore¬ 
telling, b a figure of original and dramatic power. According to a story not 
traceable beyond the seventeenth century, some mbun Jerstanding arose be¬ 
tween Raphael and Chigib treasurer about the fee for these sibyls. Raphael 
had received five hundred ducats, but, when finbhed, claimed an additional 
payment. The treasurer thought the five hundred already paid were all that 
were due. Raphael suggested that the treasurer .should appoint a competent 
artist to evaluate the frescoes; the ofiScial chtHe iVlichelangelo; Raphael 
agreed. Michelangelo, despite hb supposed jealousy of Raphael, judged 
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that each head in the picnire was wortii one hundred ducats. WTien the 
astonished treasurer brought this judgment to Chigi the hanker ordered 
him to pay Raphael at once four hundred addidonai ducats. "Be tender 
with him,” he cautioned, “so that he may be satisfied. If he makes me pay 
for the draperies 1 shall be mined.”** 

Chigi had to be careful, for in that same year Raphael was painting for 
him a delectable fresco in the Villa Chigi—Tfee Trmnph of Galatea. The 
story was taken from Poiician’s Ghstra: Polj^hemus, the one-eyed Cy¬ 
clops, tries to seduce the njmph Galatea by his songs and flutes she turns 
from 1 dm in disdain—as if to say. Who would marry an artist?—and gives 
the reins to tw-o dolphins who pull her shell-like vessel out to sea. At her 
left a robust nymph is gaily setaed by a powerful Triton, while from the 
clouds cupids shoot superfluous arrows to encourage love. Here the pagan 
Renaissance is in full swing, and Raphael enjoys himself picturing women 
as his bright imagination thought they should be formed. 

In t jifi he adorned the bathroom of Cardinal Bibbiena with frescoes 
glorifying Venus and the triumphs of love. In 1517 he disponed himself 
still more voluptuously in designs for the ceiling and pendentives of the 
Villa Chigi’s central hall. Here he adapted his genial fancy to a talc from 
Apuleius’ Metamorpbosss. Psyche, daughter of a king, arouses by her 
beauty the envy of Venus; the spiteful goddess bids her son Cupid inspire 
Psyche with a passion for the most contemptible man to be found, Cupid 
defends to the earth to fulfill his mission, but falls in love with Psyche at 
first touch. He visits her in the dark, and bids her repres her curiosity as to 
w^ho he is. Inevitably she rises from her bed one night, lights a lamp, and is 
delighted to see that she has been sleeping with the most handsome of the 
gods. In her escitement she lets a drop of hot oil fall upon his divine shoul¬ 
der. He awakes, berates her for her curiosity, and leaves her in anger, not 
rcaliring that lack of curiosity by a w^oman in such cases would demoralize 
society. Psyche wanders over the earth disconsolate. Venus imprisons 
Cupid for disobeying his mother, and complains to Jupiter that celestial 
discipline is deteriorating. Jupiter sends Mercury to fetch Psyche, who 
then becomes the abused slave of Venus. Cupid escaj^ics from his confine¬ 
ment, and begs Jove to grant him P^chc. The puzzled god, tom as usual 
betw'ccn oppojdng prayers, summons the Olympian deities to debate the 
matter. He himself, susceptible to youthful male charms, sides with Cupid; 
the complaisant gods vote to free Ps>'che, to make her a goddess, and to give 
her to Cupid; and in the final scene they celebrate with an ambrosial banquet 
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the nuptials of Cupid and Psyche, Wc are assured that the story is a pious 
allegory, in which Psyche represents the human soul, which, when puiihed 
by suffering, is admitted to paradise. But Raphael and Chigi saw' in the 
mj'th no religious symbolkm, but a chance to contempbte perfect male and 
female forms. Yet there is in Raphael’s sensualism a refinement and grace 
that disarms puritan criticism; apparently the genial Leo found in them 
nothing to reprove. Only the figures and composition here arc Raphael’s; 
Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni painted die scenes from bis designs, 
and Giovanni da Udine added enticing enclosing wTeaths burgeoning with 
fruits and fiowets. The school of Raphael had become a transmission belt 
wrhose end product was almost certain to be some form of loveliness. 

Never w'cre pagan and Christian so agreeably merged as in Raphael. This 
same worldly yonth who lived like a prince and loved many women tran¬ 
siently, and (iJF one may venture such an anomaly) frolicked on ceilings 
with male and female nudes, painted in these same years (1513-10) some of 
the most appealing pictures in the gamut of history. \V’'ith all his guileless 
sensualism lie alw'aj's returned to the Madonna as his favorite theme; fifty 
tunes he pictured her. Somerunes a pupil helped hiitii as in the Mad(m?ja 
delr Jmpmvata; but for the most part he worked on this type of painting 
with his ow'n hand, and with a touch of the old Umbrian piety. Now 
(1515) he painted the Mudomia for the convent of San Sisto at 

Piacenza:* a perfect pyramidal composition; the comincing realism of the 
old martyr St. Sixtus; the demure St. Barbara, a bit too beautiful and too 
splendidly gowned; the Virgin's green robe, over a touch of red, blown by 
heaven's winds; the Child quite human in His disheveled innocence; the 
simple rosy face of the Madonna, a little sad and wondering (as if La For- 
narina, who may have posed for this picture, realized her disqualifications); 
the curtains drawn aside by angels behind the Virgin, admimng her to 
paradise; this is the favorite picture of all Christendom, the most widely 
loved product of Raphael’s hand. Almost as fine, and perhaps more moving 
despite its traditional form, is The Hoiy fmnly imder the Oak Tree 
(Prado), also called La Ferla^ '*Thc Pearl jMadonna.” In the Aladomia della 
Sedia or Segghia (Pitti) the mood is less evangelical, more human; the Ma¬ 
donna is a young Italian mother, buxom and quietly passionate; clasping 

' The picnirc wqs bou|lit in 17 JJ for Frederkii: Aii^Ftus II of Sdxiwy at a price of tevooo 
Thalers (i4}<i;ooo7), and for almon: two centunes it remained the chief treasure of the Dre®. 
den Gallery. Along with Correggio's Holy Nlgbt, CrJOtgione's Veirus. and some 9aD,(x)a 

Gertinny by the victorioas Russians after the Second 

World War.®" 
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her fat babe with possessive and protective love, whQe he nesdes rim idly 
against lier, as if he had heard some myth of massacred innocents. One such 
Madtmna could atone for many Fomarinas- 
Raphael painted relatively few pictures of Christ. His buoyant spmr 
shrank from the contemplation or portrayal of sufFcring; or perhaps, like 
Leonardo, he realized the impossibility of representing the divine. In 1517, 
probably with the collaboration of Penni, he painted Christ Bearing the 
Cross for the convent of Santa Maria dcllo Spasimo in Palermo, whence the 
picture came to be called Lo Spaskno di Smik. According to Vasari it had 
an adventurous career; the ship that carried it to Sicily was lost in a storm, 
the crated painting floated safely over the waters, and landed at Genoa; 
“even the fury of the winds and waves,” said Vasari, “respeacd such paint¬ 
ing^* It was shipped again, and was set up in Palermo, where it became 
more famous than the mountain of Vulcan-"“ In the seventeenth century 
Philip IV of Spain had it secretly transferred to iVladnd. Christ in this 
picture is merely an c.’ihausted and defeated man, conveying no sense of a 
mission accepted and fulfilled. Raphael succeeded better in suggesting di- 
viniev in The Vision of Eaekielt though here again he borrows his majesric 
God*from Michelangelo’s Creathn of Adm^ 

To this crowded period belongs the Sr. Cecilia, almost as popular as the 
Sistitie AiadonTia, A Bolognese lady, in the fall of 15' 3 * atmounced that she 
had heard heavenly voices bidding her dedicate a chapel to St. Cecilia in the 
church of San Giovanni del Monte. A relative undertook to build the chapel, 
and asked his unde Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci to order from Raphael, for a 
thousand gold scudi, an appropriate picture for the altar. Delegating to 
Giovanni da Udine the representation of the musical instruments, Raphael 
finished tlie painting 01516, and sent it to Bologna, as we have seen, with 
a kindly letter to Francia. We need not believe that Francia was mortally 
stricken by its beauty to feel the splendor of the work, its sense of music as 
something almost celestial, its St. Paul in a “brown study,” its St. John in 
almost girlish ecstasy, its lovely Cecilia, its stUl lovelier Magdalen-here 
transformed into ciiarming innoccnce^nd the living lights and shadows on 
the drapery and on Magdalen’s feet. 

Now, too, came some masterly portraits. The Baldassare Castiglione 
(Louvre) is one of Raphael’s most conscientious efforts, endlessly enticing, 
among his portraits second only to the Julius It. One sees first the strange 
fluffy headdress, then the furry robe and profuse beard, and invag’mes the 
man to be some Moslem poet or philosopher, or a rabbi seen by Rembrandt; 
then the soft eyes and mouth and clasped hands reveal the tender-minded. 
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sentimental, bereaved mimster of Isabella at Leo’s court; one should Unger 
over this portrait before reading The CounieT, The BihifieJis shows the 
Cardinal in his later years, tired of his \''enuses and reconciled to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

La d&nna velata is not incontestably Raphael’s, yet it is almost certainly 
the picture that Vasari describes as a portrait of Raphael’s mistress. Her 
features arc those that he used for the Magdalen, even the Cecilia, of St. 
Cecilk, perhaps for the Shthie Madojina-'ixe.ie dark and demure, a long veil 
falling from her head, a circlet of gems around her neck, and lucious robes 
wrap^d loosely about her form. Probably by Raphael, but not so clearly 
represendng his mistress as older views claimed, is La FomaTtna in the Bor- 
ghese Gallery. The word means a woman baker, or a baker’s wife or 
daughter; but such names, like Smith or Carpenter, prove notliing of the 
bearer’s occupation. This lady is not especially attractive; one misses in her 
the modest look that makes more charming such hnmodest revelations/ It 
seems incredible that the modest VeUed Lady should be the same person as 
this bold dispenser of hurried joys; but, after all, Raphael had more mis¬ 
tresses than one. 

Yet he was more faithful to his mistress than anists-who are more sensi¬ 
tive to beauty than to reason—can be expected to be. M’hen Cardinal Bib- 
biena urged him to marry Maria Bibbiena, the Cardinal’s niece, Raphael, 
indebted to him for rich commissions, gave unwilling consent {1514); but 
he delayed from month to month and from year to year the keeping of this 
troth; and tradition relates that Maria, so repeatedly put off, died of a 
broken heart.^’ Vasari suggests that Raphael delayed in hope of being made 
a cardinal; to such an elevation marriage was a major—a mistress a negligible 
—impediment. Mcanw’hile the artist seems to have kept his mistress within 
close reach of wherever he w'as working. When the distance between the 
Villa Chigi, where Raphael was designing the History of Pryebe, and his 
mistress’ dwelling led to much loss of time, the banker had the lady installed 
in an apartment of the villa; “that,” says Vasari, “is xvhy the work was 
finished.'’” We do not know if it was with this mistress that Raphael in¬ 
dulged in the “unusually wild debauch” to which Vasari ascribes his death." 

His last picture w'as one of his supreme interpretations of the Gospel 
story. In 1517 Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici commissioned both Raphael 
and Sebasdano del Piombo to paint altarpieces for the cathedral of Nar- 
bonne, of which Francis L had made him bishop. Sebastiano had long felt 


* Anothef uid finer Fomatim, in the Uflra, is by Sebastisna lid fiomba. 
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chat his Lalent was at least equal to Raphael's though so much less recog¬ 
nized; here was his chance to prove himself. He chose as subject the raising 
of Lazarus, and secured the help of Michelangelo in making his design. 
Spurred by the competition^ Raphael rose to his £nal triumph. He took for 
his theme .Marthew^s account of the episode ou Mt* Tabor: 


And after six days Jesus took Peter, James^ and John his brother, 
and brought them up into a high mouniain apart* and was transfig¬ 
ured before them; and his face did shine as the suru, and his raiment 
was white as the light. And behold, there appeared unto them Moses 
and Elia5 talking him. ... And when they retuxued to the 
multitude there came ro him a certain man, kneeling down to him 
and saying* Lord, have mercy on my son, for he is a lunatiCt and 
sore vexed; for ofttimes he falleth into the fire, and oft into the 
water. And I brought him to thy disciples, and they could not cure 
him.*® 


Raphael took both of these scenes and united them, with excessive strain on 
the unities of time and place. Above tlie mountain top the figure of Christ 
appears soaring in the air, His face transfigured with ecstasy. His garments 
made shining white by light from heaven; on one side of Him Moses^ on the 
ocher Elias; and beneath them, lying on a plateau, the three favored Apos¬ 
tles. Ac che foot of the mountain a desperate father pushes forvi'ard his in¬ 
sane boy; the mother and another woman, both of them classic in their 
beauTJ^ kneel beside the boy and beg a cure from the nine Apostles who are 
gathered at the left. One of these is startled out of his concentration on a 
book; another points to the transfigured Chrisc* and suggests that only He 
can cure the boy. It is usual to praise the splendor of the upper part of the 
picture, presumably finished by Raphael* and to deprecate a certain coarse¬ 
ness and violence in the lower groups which was painted by Giulio Ro¬ 
mano; but two of the finest figures are in the lower foreground—the dis¬ 
turbed reader, and a kneeling woman with bare shoulder and gleaming 

Raphael began work on die Tr^msfigiiratioTi in 1517^ but had not finished 
it when he died. We cannot say how much truth there Is in Vasari's ac¬ 
count, written some thirty years after the event: 

Raphael continued his secret pleasures beyond all measure. After 
an unusually wild debauch he returned home with a severe fever, 
and the doctors believed him to have caught a cliiJl. As he did nor 
confess the cause of liis disorder, the doctors Luipmdently let blood. 
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thus enfeebling' him when he needed restoratives. Accordingly he 
made his will, firsr sending his mistress out of the house like a Cliris- 
dan, leaving her the means to live honestly. He chen divided his 
chings among his pupils, GlLiho Romano^ of whom he \ 4 'as always 
ver^^ fond^ Giovatiiu Francesco Penni of Florence, and some priest 
of Urbino^ a relation. ^ * . Having confessed and showm penitence, 
he jinished the course of his life on the day of his birth. Good Friday, 
at the age of thirty-seven (April 6 , 1520).*^ 


The priest who had come to shrive him refused to enter the sick room 
until Raphael's mistress had left the house; perhap the priest felt that her 
continued presence would suggest on RaphaePs part a lack of the contrition 
required before absoludon. Driven away even from the funeral cortege, she 
fell into a mekneholy that threatened insanity; and Cardinal Bibbiena per¬ 
suaded her to become a nun. Ail the artists of Rome follow'ed the dead 
youth to his grave. Leo moumed the loss of his beloved painter; and a 
papal secretary and poet, the Bemfao who could he so eloquent in both Latin 
and Italian, put aside all rhetoric in WTking an epitaph for RaphaePs tomb 
in the Pantheon: 


TLLE HIC EST RAPHAEL 

—""He who is here is Raphael/^ It w^as enough. 

In the opinion of his contemporaries he was the greatest painter of his 
age. He produced nothing equal in sublimity to the Sistine ceilingt but 
Michelangelo produced nothing equal in total beauty to the fifty Madonnas 
of Raphael. Michelangelo was the greater artist, because great in three 
fields, and deeper in thought and art* When he said of Raphael, “He is an 
example of what |)rofound study can bring forth,”"** he probably meant 
that Raphael had acquired by imitation the excellences of many other paint¬ 
ers, and had combined them with assiduous talent into a perfected style; he 
did not feel, in Raphael, the creative fury that soon throws off guidaticc and 
cuts a path almost violently for its own way, Raphael appeared too happy 
to be a genius in the traditional frenzied sense; he had so solved his mner 
conflicts that he showed few signs of the demonic spirit or force that moves 
the greatest souls to creation and tragedy. Raphaers w*ork was the product 
of finished skilh not of profound feeling or conviction* He adjusted him¬ 
self TO the needs and moods of Julius, then of Ixo, then of Chigi, bur re¬ 
mained always the guileless youth cheerfuDy oscillating between Madonnas 
and mistresses; this was his blithe way of reconciling paganism and Cliris- 
tiaoity. 
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As artist in the sense of technician, no one surpassed hinii b the arrange¬ 
ment of elements in a picture, the rhythm of masses, the smooth flow of Ibe, 
no one has equaled him. His life was a devodon to foim. Consequently he 
tended to remain on the surface of things. Except in his portrait of Julius II, 
he did not probe mto the mysteries or contradicdons of life or creed; Leo- 
nardu's subtlety and Michelangelo’s sense of tragedy were alike meaningless 
to him; the lust and joy of life, the creation and possession of beauty, the 
loyalty of friend and lover, were enough. Ruskin ■w'as right: there was now 
and then in Gothic sculpture and the "Pre-Raphaelite” pamdng of Italy 
and Flanders a simplicit)', sbeeriry, and sublimity of faith and hope that 
sbk deeper into the sou] than the pretty Madonnas and ^'oluptuous Venuses 
of Raphael. And yet the lulms ll and the Peatl Aladfmna arc adythmg but 
superficial; they reach to the heart of male ambition and female tenderness; 
the Julius is greater and profounder than the Mona Lisa, 

Leonardo pmixles us, Michelangelo frightens us, Raphael ^ves us peace. 
He asks no quesdons, raises no doubts, evokes no terrors, but offers us the 
loveUness of life like an ambrosial drink. He admits no conflict betw'^een 
btellect and feclbg, nor between body and soul; everything in him is a 
hannony of opposites, making a Pythagorean music. His art idealizes all 
that it touches: religion, woman, music, philosophy, history, even war. 
Himself fortunate and happy, he radiated serenity and grace. In the arbi¬ 
trary analogies of genius he finds his place just below the greatest, but with 
them: Dante, Goethe, Keats; Beethoven, Bach, Mozart; iMichelangelo, Leo¬ 
nardo, Raphael. 


X. LEO POLmeus 

It was a pity that amid all this art and literature Leo had to play politics. 
But he was head of a state, and lived at a time when the powers beyond the 
Alps had ambitious leaders, large amnes, and lusty generals; at any moment 
Louis XII of France and Ferdband the Catholic might agree to divide Italy 
as they had agreed ro divide the Kingdom of Naples. To meet these threats 
—and bcidentally to strengthen the Papal States and aggrandize his family 
—Leo planned to combine Florence (which he already ruled through his 
brother Giuliono and his nephew Lorenzo) with Milan, Piacenza, Parma, 
Modena, Ferrara, and Urbino mto a new and powerful federation to be 
ruled by loyal .Medici; to unite these with the existbg States of the CThurch 
as a barrier to aggression from the north; if possible, to secure by marriage, 
for some member of his house, the succession to the throne of Naples; and. 
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wh an Italjr so welded into strength, to lead Europe in one more crusade 
against the ever threatening Turks. MachiavcUi, who had no prejudice in 
favor of Christianity or the popes, warmly approved of this plan, at least so 
far as concerned the unification and protection of Italy; this w-as the leading 
idea of Tbe Prhice, 

Pursuing these aims with ver)" limited military means at his disposal, Leo 
used all the methods of statecraft and diplomacy employed by the princes 
of his day. It was inconvenient that the head of a Christian Church should 
have to lie, break faith, steal, and kill; but by the common consent of kings 
these procedures were indispensable to the preser^'ation of a state. Leo, a 
Medici first and a pope afterward, played the game as well as his corpulence, 
his fistula, his hunts, his liberalities, and his finances would allow. All the 
kings denounced him, disappointed that he would not behave like a saint; 
“Leo,” said Guicciardini, “deceived the expectations conceived of him at 
his accession, since he appeared to be endowed with greater pnrdence, but 
with much less goodness, than all had imagined.”® For a long rime his 
enemies thought that his .Machiavellian subtlety was due to the tnHuence of 
his cousm Giulio (the future Clement Vll), or to Cardinal Bibbiena; but as 
events matured it became clear that they had to deal with Leo liimself, nor 
a hon but a fox, suave and slipper^', cunning and incalculable, grasping and 
devious, sometimes frightened and often hesitant, but, in the last resort, 
capable of decision, resolution, and persistent policy. 

Let us leave his relations with the transalpine stares to a later chapter, 
confine ourselves here to Italian affairs, and deal with these summarily, for 
the art of Leo’s ritne is a much more living thing than its politics. He had 
a great advantage over his predecessors, for Florence, which had opposed 
Alexander and Julius, was now happy to be part of his realm, since he gave 
its citizens many papal plums; and when he visited the city of his ancestors 
it raised a dozen artistic arches to welcome him. From that point ifappuij 
and from Rome, he deployed his diplomats and patronage and troops to 
^■ell his state. In 1514 he secured Modena. In 1515 Francis I prepared to 
invade Italy and take .Milan; Leo organized an army and an Italian alliance 
to resist him, and ordered the Duke of Urbino, as a vassal of the Holy Sec 
and a general in the scr^'ice of the Church, to join him at Bologna with all 
the forces he could muster. The Duke, Francesco Maria della Roverc, 
flatly refused to come, thougli Leo had recently advanced him money to 
pay Iris troops. The Pope with some reason suspected him of having a 
secret understanding with France.'” As soon as his hands vv’cre freed from 
foreign entanglements, Leo summoned Francesco to Rome; the Duke in- 
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stead Bed to Mantua. Leo e^ommunicated him, and listened umncved to 
the entreaties and messages of Elisabctta Gonzaga and Isabella d'Estc. aunt 
and mother-in-laU' of tl:ie reckles prince; papal troops took LTrbino un- 
resisted, Francesco was declared deposed, and Leo’s nephew Lorenzo be¬ 
came Duke of L’rbino (1516). A year later the people of the city rose and 
expelled Lorenzo; Francesco organized an army and recaptured his duchy; 
Leo was hard put to it to raise funds and forces to recapture it in turn; he 
succeeded after eight months of war, but the cost exhausted the papal treas- 
' turned the good will of Italy against the Pope and his grasping 

Francis I took the opportunit)' to win the friendship of the Pope, and 
proposed a marriage between Lorenzo, the restored Duke of Urbino, and 
Madeleine dc La Tour d’Auvergne, who had a chatming income of io,ocx} 
crowns (| 125,000?) a year. Leo agreed; Lorenzo weni to France (1518), 
like an echo of Borgia, and brought back .Madeleine and her dowry. A year 
later she died in giving birth to a daughter Caterina, the future Queen Cath¬ 
erine de Medicis of France; and shortly thereafter Lorenzo himself died, 
allegedly of a sexual disease contracted in France.*” Leo now declared Ur¬ 
bina 3 papal state, and sent a legate to govern it. 

During these complications he had had to bear with two bitter signs of 
his political weakness and growing unpopularity. One of his generals, 
Gianpaolo Baglioni, ruler of Perugia by papal grace, had gone over ro 
Francesco Maria, taking Perugia with him; Leo later lured Gianpaolo to 
Rome with a safe-conduct, and had him put to death {15:0). Ba^liom had 
shared also in a conspiracy, led by Alfonso Pctrucci and other cardinals, to 
assassinate the Pope (i j r;). These cardinals had made such demands upon 
Leo as even his generosity could not meet; Pctrucci, moreover, raged be¬ 
cause his brother, with Leo’s connivance, had been ousted from the govern¬ 
ment of Siena. He planned at first to kill Leo with his ox™ hand, but was 
persuaded instead to bribe Leo’s physician to poison the Pope while treating 
iiis fistula. The plot was discovered; the physician and Petrucci were exe¬ 
cuted, and several accomplice cardinaLs were imprisoned and deposed; some 
\i'ere released on paying enormous fines. 

Leo’s need for money was noM' souring his once happy reign. ] lis gifts to 
relatives, friends, artists, writers, and musicians, his lavish maintenance of an 
unprecedented court, the Insatiable demands of the new St. Peter’s, the 
expense of the Urbino war and the preparation for a crusade, were leading 
him to bankruptcy. His regular revenue of 410,000 ducats ($5,150,000?) 
a year from fees, annates, and dthes was completely inadequate, and yet was 
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a]N^’'ays more difHcuIt to secure froiri a Europe resentful of ecclesiastical 
collectioiis flowing to Rome, To replenish his treasury Leo created 1353 
new and sakahle offices, for W'hich the appointees paid a total of 689,000 
ducats (Sii,i t3,50oF). We must nor be too virtuous about this; moat of 
the offices were sinecures whose modest toil could be delegated to subordi¬ 
nates ^ the sums paid for these appointments were in effect loans to the pa¬ 
pacy; the salaries, averaging ten per cent per year on the imcial paymenr, 
were interest on the loans; Leo was selling what wc would now desi^ate as 
govemment bonds;" and he would doubtless have urged that he paid 2 
much handsomer return than governments pay today. However, he sold 
not only these sinecures, but even the highest offices, like chat of papal 
chamberlain.*' In July, 1517, he named thirty-one new cardinals, many of 
them men of ability, but most of them chosen frankly for their capacity to 
pay for the honor and power. So Cardinal Ponzecti—physician, scholar, 
author^paid 30,000 ducats; altogether Leo’s pen on this occasion brought 
half a million ducats into the treasury.“ Even blase Italy was shocked; and 
in Germany the story of the Transaction shared in the anger of Luther’s 
revolt {October, 1517). W hen, in this mumentous year, Sulran Selim con¬ 
quered Egypt for the Ottoman Turks, Leo appealed in vain for a crusade. 
In his blind eagerness he sent agents throughout Chrisccndlom to offer ex¬ 
traordinary indulgences in return for contririon, confession, and contribu¬ 
tion to the expenses of the proposed crusade. 

Sontetimes he borrowed money iic forty per cent from the bankers of 
Rome, who charged him such rates because they feared that his careless 
administration of papal finances would ensure bankruptcy. As securin' for 
some of these loans he pledged his silver plate, his tapestries, his jewels. He 
rarely thought of economising, and when he did it was by defaulting on the 
salaries of his Greek Academy and the University of Rome; as early as 1517 
the fomicr was closed for lack of funds. He continued his intemperate 
benevolence, sending rich subsidies to monasteries;, hospitals, and charitable 
institutions throughout Christendom, heaping dignities and funds upon the 
Medici, and feeding his guests Lucullanly while himself earing ami drinking 
m moderation.™ All in all he spent during his pontificate 4,500,000 ducats 
($56,550,000?), and died owing 400,000 more. A pasquinade expressed 
the opinion of Rome: “Leo has eaten up three ponriflcates: the treasury of 
Julius I], the revenues of Leo, and those of his successor."™ When he died 
Rome experienced one of the worst financial crashes in its history. 

His final year was rife with war. Having repined Urbirio and Perugia, 
it seemed to him that control of Ferrara and the Po was indispensable to the 
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sccurifA^ of the Papal States, and their capacity to check France at Milan. 
Duke Alfonso had given the requisttc casut belli by sending troops and 
aitlilcry to Francesco Maria for use against the Pope. Alfonso, though ill, 
and w'ell-nigh exhausted after a generation of papal hostility, fought on 
with his usual courage, and was saved by Leo’s death. 

The Pope too was ill in August, ijat, partly from the pain of his fistula, 
partly from the worries and oedtement of war. He recovered, but fell sick 
again in October. In November he was well enough to be taken out to his 
country villa ar .Magliana. There the news reached him that the papal- 
imperial army had captured Milan from the French, On the ijth he re¬ 
turned to Rome, and was given the wild reception accorded only to victors 
in w'ar. He \valked too much that day, perspiring till his clothes were 
drenched. The next n^oming he was put to bed wkh fever. Now he 
rapidly grew worse, and realized that his end was near. On December i 
he was cheered by intelligence that Piacenza and Parma had in their rum 
been taken by the papal forces; once he liad declared that he would gladly 
give his life for the addition of tliose cities to the States of the Church. Ar 
midnight. December i-i, 1511, he died, ten days before complcring his 
forty-fifth year. Many of the attendants, and some members of the Medici 
family, carried off from the Vatican everything they could Jay their hands 
00. Guicciardini, Giovio, and Castiglione thought that he had been poi¬ 
soned, perhaps at the instigation of Alfonso or Francesco Maria; but ap¬ 
parently he died of malarial fever, like Alexander VT.''^ 

Alfonso rejoiced at the news, and struck a new medal ex ore leonxs, 
“from the jaws of the lion," Francesco .Maria returned to Urbino, and w’as 
once more restored to his throne. In Rome the bankers despoiled them¬ 
selves. The Bini firm had lent Leo 100,000 ducats, the Gaddi 31,000, the 
Ricasoli [0.000; moreover. Cardinal Pucci had lent him 150,000, and Car¬ 
dinal Salviaci 80,000;^“® the cardinals would have first claim on anything 
salvaged; and Leo had died worse than bankrupt. Some others joined in 
condemnirnr the dead Pope as a maladininLsirator of great wealth. Bur 
nearly all Ronre mourned him as the most generous benefactor in its his¬ 
tory. Artists, poets, and scholars knew that the heyday of their good 
fortune had passed, though they had no suspicion yet of the e.ttent of their 
disaster. Said Paolo Giovio; '‘Knowledge, art, the common well-being, the 
joy of living—in a word, all good things—have gone dowm into the grave 
with Leo.”‘“ 

He was a good man ruined by his vinucs, Fjasmus had rightly praised 
his kindness and humanity, his magnanimity and learning, his love and 
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support of the arts, and had called Leo''s pontificate an age of gold.^ But 
Leo was too habituated to gold, Uaised in a palace, he learned luxury as 
wrell as art; he never labored for his income, though he faced perils bravely; 
and when the revenues of the pa|» 3 cy were placed in his trust they slipped 
through his careless lingers while he basked in the happiness of recipients, 
or planned expensive wars. Proceeding on the lines laid down by Alexander 
and Julius, and inheriting their achievements, he made the Papal States 
stronger than ever, but he lost Germany by his extravagance and his ex¬ 
actions. He could see the beauty of a vase, hut not the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion taking shape beyond the Alps; he paid no attention to a hundred 
w’amings sent him, but asked for more gold from a nation already in revolt, 
lie w'as a glor}' and a disaster to the Church. 

He was the most generous, but not the most enlightened, of patrons. 
With all his patronage no great literature arose in his reign. Ariosto and 
Machiavelli were beyond him. though he could appreciate Bembo and 
Politian. His taste in art was not as sure and lordly as that of Julius; it w’as 
not to him that we owe St. Peter’s or The Sebool of Athens, He loved 
beautiful form too much, too little the revealing significance that great art 
clothes in beautiful form. He overworked Raphael, underestimated Leo¬ 
nardo, and could not, like Julius, find a w^y through Atichclangelo’s temper 
to his genius. He liked comfort too much to be great. It is a pity to judge 
him so harshly, for he W'as lovable. 

The age received his name, and perhaps rightly; for though he rather 
took than gave its stamp, it w'as he who brought from Florence to Rome the 
Medicean heritage of w ealth and taste, the princely patronage that he had 
seen in his father’s house; and with that wealth, and papal sanction, he pro¬ 
vided an exciring stimulus to such literature and art as excelled in style and 
form. His example stirred a hundred other men to seek out talent, support 
it, and set northern Europe a precedent and standard of apprecation and 
worth. He more chan any other pope protected the remains of classic 
Rome, and encouraged men to rival them. He accepted the pagan enjoy- 
meni of lift, and yet, in his own conduct, remained remarkably continent 
in an uninhibited age. His support of the Roman humanists helped to 
spread into France their cultivation of classic literature and form. Under 
his aegis Rome became the throbbing heart of European culture; ilficher the 
artbts flocked to (>ainc or carve or build, the scholars came to study, the 
poets to sing, the men of wit to sparkle. “Before I forget thee, Rome,“ 
wrote Erasmim, “I must plunge Into the river of Lethe.... WTiat precious 
freedom, what treasures in the way of books, what depths of knowledge 
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among the learned, what beneBcial social intercourse! Where else could 
one find such literary society, or such versatility of talent in one and the 
same place?’”™ The gentle Castiglionc, the polished Bembo, the learned 
Lascaris, Fra Giocondo, Raphael, the Sansovini and Sangalli, Sebastiano 
and Mtchelangcio-wherc shall we find again, in one city and decade, such 
a company? 
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The Intellectual Revolt 

1300-1534. 

I. THE OCCULT 

I N every a^e and nation civilization is the product, privilege, and respon¬ 
sibility of a miitority. The historian acquainted with the pervasive 
pertinacity of nonsense reconciles hiniself to a glorious future for supersti¬ 
tion; he does not expect perfect states to arise out of imperfect men; he 
perceives that only a small proportion of any generation can be so freed 
from economic harassments as to have leisure and energy to think their own 
thoughts instead of those of their forebears or their environment; and he 
learns to rejoice if he can find in each period a few men and women who 
have lifted themselves, by the bootstraps of their brains, or by some boon 
of birth or circumstance, out of superstition, occuldsm, and credulity to an 
Informed and friendly intelligence conscious of its infinite ignorance. 

So in Renaissance Italy civilization was of the few, by the few, and for 
them. The simple common man, named legion, tilled and mined the earth, 
pulled the carts or bore the burdens, toiled from dawn to dusk, and at 
evening had no muscle left for thought. He took his opinions, his religion, 
his answers to the riddles of life from the air about him, or inherited them 
with the ancestral cottage; he let others think for him because others made 
him U'ork for them. He accepted not only the fascinating, comforting, in¬ 
spiring, terrifying marvels of the traditional theology—which were daily 
re impressed upon him by contagion, inculcation, and ait—but he added to 
them, in his mental furniture, the demonology, sorcery, portents, magic, 
divination, astrology, relic-worship, and mirademongering that composed, 
so to speak, a popular metaphysics unauthorized by the Church, which 
deprecated them as a problem sometimes more troublesome then unbelief. 
^ATiile the uncommon man in Italy was half a century or more ahead of his 
class beyond the Alps in wealth and culture, the common man south of the 
Alps shared equally with his transalpine peers the superstitions of the time. 

Often the humanists themselves surrendered to the genhtt or stuttus hei, 
and sprinkled their Geeronian pages with the spirit or foolishness of their 
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surroundings. Pogigio revels in portents and prodigies like he aidless horse¬ 
men migrating from Como to Germany, or bearded Tritons rising from the 
sea to snatch fair women from the shore.^ Machiavelli, so skeptical of re¬ 
ligion, suggested the possibility that “the air is peopled with spirits," and 
declared his belief that great events are heralded by prodigies, prophecies, 
revelations, and signs in the sky.’ The Florentines, who liked to thmk that 
the air they breathed made them clever beyond compare, held that all im¬ 
portant events happened on Saturday, and that it was a sure misfortune to 
march out to war by certain streets.* Politkn was so upset by the Pazzi 
conspiracy that he attributed to it a disastrous rainfall that followed it, and 
condoned the youths w'ho. to end the rain, exhumed the corpse of the chief 
conspirator, paraded it through the city, and then flung it into the Amo.* 
Marsilio Ficino wTote in defense of divinarion, astrology, and demonology, 
and excused himself from visiting Pico della Mirandola on the ground that 
the stars were in an unfavorable conjunction'—or w'as it a whimsy? If 
humanists could believe so, how could the people, with no advantage of 
leisure or education, be blamed for thinking of the natural world as the 
shell and instrument of numberless supernatural powers? 

The people of Italy reckoned so many objects as true relics of Christ or 
the Apostles that one might have furnished from Renaissance Roman 
churches alone all the scenes of the Gospels. One church claimed to have 
a swaddling cloth of the Infant Jesus- another, hay from the Bethlehem 
stall; another, fragments of the multiplied loaves and fishes; another, the 
cable used at the Last Supper; another, the picture of the Virgin painted by 
angels for St. Luke.* Venetian churches displayed the body of Sn Mark, an 
arm of St. George, an ear of St. Paul, some roasted flesh of St. Lawrence, 
some of the very stones that had killed St. Stephen.' 

Nearlv every object—every' number and letter—w-as believed to have 
some magic power. According to Aredno some Roman harlots fed to their 
lovers, as an aphrodisiac, the rotting flesh of human corpses stolen from the 
cemeteries.* Incantations were used for a thousand purposes; by the proper 
one, said Apulian peasant, you could protect yourself from mad dogs. 
Spirits beneficent or malevolent peopled the air; Satan often appeared, in 
person or by deputy', to tempt or terrify, to seduce, empower or instruct; 
demons had a fund of mystic knowledge that could be tapped if one should 
properly propitiate them. Some Carmelite monks at Bologna (till Sixtus IV 
condemned them in 1474) taught that there was no harm in seeking knowl¬ 
edge from devils;* and professional sorcerers offered their expert charms in 
invoking the aid of demons for pajdng customers. Witches—sorcerers 
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usually female-were believed to have special access to such helpful de\*ils, 
whom they created as lovers and gods; by delegated demonic power these 
women. In the belief of the people, could foresee the future, fly in a mo¬ 
ment over long distances, pass through closed gates and doors, and wreak 
dire evils npon persons wlio offended them; they could induce love or 
hate, produce abortion, manufacture poisons, and cause death by a spell 
or a glance. 

In 1484 a bull of Innocent VITI (Sutmih desiderofitet) forbade resort to 
w-itches, took for granted the reality of some of their claimed powers, 
ascribed to them some storms and plagues, and complained that many 
Chrisrians, falling away from orthodox worship, had contracted camd 
union with devils, and, by spells and magic rhymes, curses and other di¬ 
abolical aits, had done grievous harm to men, women, children, and beasts.’* 
The Pope advised the officers of the Inquisition to be on the alert against 
such practices. The bull did not impose belief in witchcraft as the official 
doctrine of the Church, nor did it inaugurate the prosecution of witches; 
popular belief in witches, and occasional punishment of them, long ante¬ 
dated the bull. The Pope was here faithful to the Old Testanicnt, w'hlch 
had commanded, ‘*Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,”” The Church had 
for centuries maintained the possibility of demonic influences upon human 
beings;** but the Pope’s assumption of the reality of witchcraft encouraged 
belief in it, and his admonition to the inquisitors played some part in the 
witchcraft persecution.** In the year following the promulgation of the 
bull forty-one women were burned for witchcraft in Gonto alone.” In 
14S6 the inquisitors at Breseb condemned several alleged witches to “the 
secular arm"—i,e,, to death; but the government refused to execute the sen¬ 
tence, whereat Innocent was much peeved.'" Matters went more har- 
momously in 1510, when we hear of 140 persons burned at Brescia for 
witchcraft; and in 1514, in the pontificate of the gentle Leo, three hundred 
more were burned at Como .** 

^Vhethc^ through perverse stimulation by persecution, or from other 
causes, the number of persons who believed themselves, or were believed, 
to have practised witchcraft rapidly increased, especially in subalpme Italy; 

It took on the natuie and proportions of an epidemic; popular report 
claimed that 25,000 persons had attended a “witches’ sabbath” on a plain 
near Brescia. In 1518 the inquisitors burned seventy alleged witches from 
that region, and had thousands of suspects in their prisons. The Signory of 
Brescia protested against this wholesale detention, and interfered with 
further executions; whereupon Leo X, in a bull Htmestis (February 15, 
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I fzi), ordered the excotnmimication of any officials, and the suspension of 
relijfious services in any community, that refused to execute, without ex¬ 
amination or revision, the sentences of the incjuisitors* The Signory, 
noring the bull, appointed rw’o bishops, tw^o Brescian physician, ^d one 
inquisitor to supervise all further witchcraft trials, and to inquire into the 
"justice of previous condemnadons^ only these men were to have the power 
to condemn the accused. The Signory admonished the papal legate to put 
an end to the condemnation of persons for the sake of confiscadng their 
property.’** It was a brave procedure; but ignorance and sadism got the 
upper hand, and in the next two centuries, in Protestant as well as Catholic 
in the New World as well as the old, bomings for witchcraft were to 
form the darkest spots in the history of mankind. 

The mania to know the future supported the usual variety of fortune- 
tellers-palmists, dream interpreters, astrologers; these last were more nu¬ 
merous and powerful in Italy than in the rest of Europe. .Almost every 
Italian government had an official astrologer, who determined the celestially 
propitious times when imponant enterprises should commence. Juli^ 11 
would not leave Bologna till his astrologer marked the time as au^iclous; 
Sixtus IV and Paul Ilf let their stargazers fix the hours of their major con- 
ferences.’*’’ So general was the belief that the stars governed human char¬ 
acter and affairs that many university professors in Italy annually issued 
fi/dicw-predicrions based on astrology;’** ir was one of Aretino’s humorous 
devices to parody these learned almanacs. When Lorenzo de’ Medici re¬ 
established the Univcrsiiy of Pisa he made no arrangements for a course in 
astrology, but the students clamored for It, and he had to yield.’*' In 
Lorenzo’s erudite circle Pico ddla Mirandola wote a ptnverful attack upon 
astrology, but Marsilio Ficino, still more learned, defended it. “How happy 
are the astrologetsl" exclaimed Guicciardini, “who are believed if they tell 
one truth to a hundred lies, while other people lose all credit if tliey tell one 
lie to a hundred iruths."’"* Yet astrology had in it a certain gropmg toward 
a scientific view of the universe; it escaped in some measure from belief in 
a universe ruled by divine or demonic whim, and aimed to find a co¬ 
ordinating and universal natural law. 


n. SCIENCE 

The superstitions of the people, rather than the oppt^irion of the Church, 
retarded the development of science. Censorship of publications did not 
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become a srubsi^intia! hindrance to science until the Counter Reformation 
that followed the Council of Trent (t545f). Sixim IV brought to Rome 
(1463) the most famous astronomer of the fifteenth century^ Johann 
Miillcr “Regiomontanus/’ During Alexander's pontificate Copernicus 
taught mathematics and astronomy in the University of RomCn Copenucus 
had not yet come to his world-shaking theory of the earth^s orbital revolu¬ 
tion ^ but Nicholas of Cusa had already suggested it; and both men were 
churchmen. Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
qukirion was relatively weak in Italy, partly through the absence of the 
popes in Avignon, their quarrels in the Schtsmi and their infection with the 
enlightenmeut of the Renaissance. In 144^* materialist Amadeo de 
Land! w^as tried by the Inquisition at Wilan, and was acquitted^ in 1497 
Gabriele da Salo, a freethinking physician, was protected from the Inquisi¬ 
tion by his patron., though "he v^^as in the habit of mainiLuning that Christ 
was not God bur the son of Joseph.Despite the Inquisition^ thought 
was freer in Italy, and education more advanced, than in any other country 
in the fifteenth and e^orly sbiteenth ccncurles. Her schools of astronomy, 
law, medicine, and hterarure were the goals of students from a dozen lands* 
Thomas Linacre, English physician and scholar, after completing his uni¬ 
versity courses in Italy, set up an altar in the Italian Alps as he was return¬ 
ing to England, and, taking a last view of dedicated the altar to her as 
Ahtra mater the fostering mother of studies, the postgraduate 

university of the Christian world. 

If, in this atmosphere of superstition beneath and liberalism above, science 
made only modest advances in the rw^'o centuries before \ esabus (15 ^ 

It w^os largely because patronage and honor went ro art, scholarship, and 
poetry, and there w^as as yet no clear call, in the economic or intcUectuai 
life of Italy, for scientific methods and ideas. A man like Leonardo could 
take a sweeping cosmic view, and touch a dozen sciences wuth eager curi¬ 
osity; but there were no great laboratories, dissectiou was only beginning, 
no miscroscopc could help biology or medicine, no telescope could yet en¬ 
large the stars and bring die moon to the edge of the earth* The medieval 
love of beauty had matured into magnificent arx^ but there had been linle 
medieval love of truth to grow into science; and the recov^ery of ancient 
literature stimulated a skeptical epicureanism idealizing antiquity rather 
than a stoic devotion to scientific research aiining to mold the future. The 
Renaissance gave its soul to art, lea^ring a little for literature, less for phi^ 
losophy, least for science. In this sense it lacked the multiform mental ac- 
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tivity of the Greek heyday from Pericles and Aeschylus to Zeno the Stoic 
and Aristarchus the astronomer. Science could not advance until philoso¬ 
phy had cleared the way. 

Therefore it is natural that the same reader who knows by ii™c a dozen 
Renaissance artists will find it hard to recall one Renaissance Italian scientist, 
barring Leonardo; even of Amerigo Vespucci he will have to be reminded; 
and G^leo (1564-1643) belongs to the seventeenth century. In truth there 
were no memorable names except in geography and medicine, Odcric of 
Pordenone went to India and China as a missionary (c. tjn). returned via 
Tiber and Persia, and wrote an account of what he had seen, adding much 
of value to what Marco Polo had reported a generation before. Paolo 
Toscanclli, astronomer, physician, and geographer, noted Halley’s comet in 
1456, and is reputed to have given Columbus knowledge and encourage¬ 
ment for his Atlantic venture.’^ Amerigo Vespucci of Florence made four 
voyages to the New World (i497f), claimed to have been the first to dis¬ 
cover the mainland, and prepared maps of it; Martin Waldseemiiller, pub¬ 
lishing them, suggested that the continent be called America; the Italians 
liked tite idea, and popularized it in their writings.^* 

The biological sciences \vere the last to develop, for the theory of the 
special creation of man-aimost unn etsally accepted—made it unnecessary 
and dangerous to inquire into his natural origin. For the most part these 
sciences limited themselves to practical pursuits and studies in medical 
botany, horticulture, floriculture, and agriculture. Pietro dc’ Crescenzi, at 
the age of seventy-six (1306), published Ruralia cowzmoda^ an admirable 
manual of agriculture, except that it ignored the stitl better writings of 
Spanish Moslems in this field. Lorenzo de’ Media had kept a semipublic 
garden of rare plants at Careggi; the first public botanical garden was 
founded by Luca Ghini at PiW in 1544. Almost all rulers of style had 
zoological gardens; and Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici kept a human menag- 
crie-a collection of barbarians of twnency different nationalities, all of 
splendid physique. 


ttl, MEDICINE 

The most prosperous science was medicine, for men wiU sacrifice any¬ 
thing but appetite for health. Physicians received a stimulating share of 
Italy’s new wealth. Padua paid one of them two thousand ducats a year to 
serve as consultant, while leaving him free to charge for his private prac- 
ticc.'*‘ Petrarch, standing on his benefices, indignantly denounced the high 
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fees of physicians, their robes of scarlet and their miiuver hoods,*** their 
sparkling rings and golden spurs. He earnestly warned the sick Pope 
Clement \''l against trusting ph3rsicjans: 

I know that your bedside is beleaguered by doctors, and naturally 
this fills me with fear. Their opinions are always conflicting, and he 
who has nothing new to say suffers the sltame of limping behind die 
others. As Pliny said, in order to make a name for themselves 
through some novelty, they traflfic mth our lives. With them—not 
as with other trades—it is sufficieni to be called a phj'sician to be be¬ 
lieved to the last -ivord, and yet a physician's lie harbors more danger 
than any other. Only sweet hope causes us not to think of the situa¬ 
tion, Tlicv learn their art at our espense, and even our death brings 
them esperience; the physician alone has the right to kill with im¬ 
punity, Oh, Most Gentle Father, look upon their band as an army of 
enemies. Remember die warning epitaph w'hich an unfortunate man 
had inscribed on his tombstone: “I died of too many phy'sidans.’”* 

In all ch-ilized lands and times physicians have rivaled women for the dis¬ 
tinction of being the most desirable and satirized of mankind. 

The basis of progress in medicine was the renaissance of anatomy. Ec¬ 
clesiastics, co-operaring with physicians as well as ivith artists, sometimes 
provided corpses for dissection from the hospitals that they controlled. 
Mondino de’ Luzzi dissected cadavers at Bologna, and isTOte an Anat&inia 
(1316) which remained a classic test for three centuries. Nevertheless 
corpses were hard to get. In 1319 some medical students at Bologna stole 
a corpse from a cemetery and brought it to a teacher at the University, w^ho 
dissected it for their instnicrion. The students were prosecuted but ac¬ 
quitted, and from that rime the civil authorities winked an eye at the use 
of e.’tccurcd and unclaimed criminals in ‘'anatomies,”^* Eerengario da Carpi 
(1470-1550), professor of anatomy at Bologna, was credited with having 
dissected over a himdrcd corpses.** Dissection was practised at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pisa at least as early as 1341^ soon it W'as pemiirted in all the 
medical schools of Indy, including the papal school of medicine in Rome. 
Sixtus IV (1471-84) ofecially authorized such dissections.” 

Slowly Renaissance anatomy regained its forgotten classic heritage. Men 
like Antonio Beni vie ni, Alejandro Achiiliru, Alessandro Bcncdctti, and 
Marcantonio della Torre liberated anatomy from Arabic tutelage, went 
back to Galen and Hippocrates, quesrioned even these sacred aurhoriries, 
and added, nerve by nerve, muscle by muscle, and bone by bone, to the 
scientific knowledge of the body. Benivieni directed his anatomies to find- 
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Uig the internal causes of disease; his rreadse On Severjl Hidd£7i sfid Won¬ 
derful CiTUses of Disease and Cures (De abditis nommUis ac wirandis mar- 
boruTti et sanationwu cattsiSj 1507) founded patholr^cal anatomy, and 
made post-mortem examinations a main factor in the development of mod¬ 
ern medicine. Meanwhile the new an of printing accelerated medical prog¬ 
ress by facilitating the difFusion and international exchange of medical texts. 

We may loosely estimate the medieval relapse of medical science in Latin 
Christendom by nonng that the roost advanced anatomists and phj^tcians 
of this age had barely reached, by 1500, the knowledge possessed by Hip¬ 
pocrates, Galen, and Soranus in the period from 450 B.c. to a.d. ioo- Treat¬ 
ment was still based on the Hippocratic theory of humors, and bloodletting 
was a panacea. The first known transfusion of human blood was attempted 
by a Jewish physician in the case of Pope Innocent \ 1 II (1492); as we 
have seen, it failed. Exorcists were still called in to treat impotence and 
amnesia by religious incantations or the kissing of relics, perhaps because 
such suggestive therapy was found occasionally helpful. Strange pills and 
drugs were sold by apothecaries, who added to their incomes by including 
staooncry, varnish, confectionery, spices, and jewelry among their wares.*' 
Michele Savonarola, father of the fiery friar, wrote a Fractica rnediemae 
{c. T440), and some shorter treatises; one of these discussed the frequency 
of mental pathology {bizana) in great artists; another told of noted men 
who had lived long by the daily use of alcoholic drinks. 

Medical quacks were still numerous, hut medical practice w'as now more 
carefully regulated by law. Penalties were prescribed for persons w^ho prac¬ 
tised medicine without a medical degree; and this presumed a four-year 
medical course (jjqo). No physician was allowed to prognose a grave 
disease except by consultation with a colleague. Venetian legislation re¬ 
quired physicians and surgeons to meet once a month to exchange clinical 
notes, and to keep their knowledge up to date by attending a course on 
anatomy at least once a year. The graduating medical student had to swear 
that he would never protract the sickness of a patient, that he would super¬ 
vise the preparation of his prescriptions, and that he would take no part of 
the price charged by the apothecary for filling them. The same law (V^en- 
ice, 13S8) limited the apothecary's charge for filling a prescription to ten 
seldF ^—coins now impossible to ei>'aluatc. We hear of several cases in which 
the medical fee, by a specific contract, was made condidonal on cure.** 

Surgeiy was rising rapidly in repute as its repertoire of operations and 
instruments approached the variety and competence of ancient Egyptian 
practice, Bernardo da Rapallo devised the perineal operation for stone 
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(f45i), and Mariano Santo became famous for his many successful lirhot- 
omies by lateral incision (c. 1530). Giovanni da V'igo. surgeon to Julhis 11 , 
developed better methods of ligature for arteries and veins. Plastic surgeiy', 
knovrn to the ancients, reappeared in Sicily about 1450: mutilated noses, 
lips, and ears were repaired by grafts of skin from other parts of the body, 
and so well that the luics O'f adhesion could scarcely be detected.^ 

Public sanitation was improving. As Doge of Venice (i H3"54)« Andrea 
Daddolo established the first known municipal commission of public 
health;® other Italian cidcs followed the example. These wjgijfrffrf delh 
sanhi tested all foods and drugs offered for public sale, and isolated the 
victims of some contapous diseases. As a result of the Black Death, Venice 
in 1374 excluded from her port all ships carrying persons or goods suspected 
of infection, AtRagusa (1377) such arrivals were detained for thirty days 
in special t^uarters before being admitted into the city, Aiarseille (1383) 
lengthened the detention period to forty days—/a quarantine, and Venice 
followed suit in 1403.’* 

Hospitals were miilriplying under the zed of both laity and clergy. Siena 
built in 1305 a hospitd famous for its size and services, and Francesco 
Sfotza founded the Ospedale Maggiore in Milan (1456). In 1413 Venice 
converted the island of Santa Maria di hKazarct into a lazaretto to hos¬ 
pitalize infected persons; this is the first institution of its kind kno^vn in 
Europe.” Florence In the fifteenth century had thirty^-five hospitals.®* 
These establishments were generously supported by public and private do¬ 
nations. Some hospitals were notable examples of architecture, like the 
Ospedale Maggiore; some adorned their halls with inspiring works of art. 
The Ospedale del Cepjjo at Pistol a engaged Giovanni della Robbia to mold 
for its walls terra-cotta reliefs vividly describing typical hospital scenes; and 
the f39ade of the Ospedale degli Innocenti at Florence, designed by 
BruneJlesco, was signalized by the charming terra-cotta medallions placed 
in the spandrels of its portico arches by .Andrea della Robbia. Luther, w^ho 
was so shocked by die immorality that he found in Italy in t ji 1, was also 
impressed by its chatirable and medical institutions. He described the hos^ 
pitals In his Table Talk: 

In Italy the hospitals arc handsomely built, and admirably pro¬ 
vided with escellcnt food and drink, careful attendants, and learned 
phvndcians- The beds and bedding are clean, and the walls are 
covered with paintings. When a patient is brought in, liis clothes 
are removed in the presence of a notary who makes a faitliful itiven- 
tory of them, and they are kept safely. A white smock is put on him. 
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and he is laid on a comfortable bed, with clean linen. Presently two 
doctoiTS come to him, and serv'ants bring him food and drink in dean 
I’csscls.... Many ladies take turns to visit the hospitals and tend the 
sick, keeping their faces veiled, so that no one knows who they are; 
each remains a few days and then returns home, another taking her 

place_Equally excellent are the foundling asylums of Florence, 

where the children are w'ell fed and tHUght, suitably clothed in a 
uniform, and altogether admirably cared for.®* 

Tt is often the fatality of medicine that its heroic advances in therapy ate 
balanced—almost pursued—by new diseases. Smallpox and measles, hardly 
known in Europe before the sixceemh century, now' came to the fore; 
Europe experienced its first recorded influenza epidemic in 1510; and epi¬ 
demics of typhus—a disease not mentioned before 1477—swept Italy in 1505 
and 1528. But it was the sudden appearance and rapid dissemination of 
syphilis in Italy and France co'vard the end of the fifteenth century chat 
constituted the most startling phenomenon and test of Renaissance medi¬ 
cine. Whether s\'^philis existed in Europe before 1493, or W'as brought from 
America by the return of Columbus in that year, is a matter still debated 
by the well informed, and not to be settled here. 

Certain facts support the theory of an indigenous European origin. On 
July 15,1463, a prostitute testified in a courc at Dijon that she had dissuaded 
an unwelcome suitor by telling him that she had le ^os mai—not further 
described in the record.’” On March 25, 1494, the town crier of Paris was 
directed to order from the city all persons atflicred with ia grorre -eeroh.^^ 
We do nor know what this “great pox” was; it may have been syphilis. 
Late in 1494 a French array invaded Italy; on February 21, 1493, it oc¬ 
cupied Naples; soon afterward a malady became rampant there, which the 
Italians called il juarbo gaWico, “the French disease,” alleging that the 
French had brought it into Italy. Many of the French soldicis were in¬ 
fected with it; when they returned to France, in October, 1495, they scat¬ 
tered the disease among the people; in France, therefore, it was called le 7 nal 
de Naples, on the asum prion that the French array had contracted it there. 
On August 7, T49J, two months before the return of the French aniiy from 
Italy, the Emperor Maximilian issued an edict in which mention w'as made 
of ujitlum francictws; obriously this “French disease" could not be ascribed 
to the French army not yet returned from Italy. From 1500 on, the term 
morbits gatUcus was used throughout Europe to mean syphilis.** AVe may 
conclude that there are suggesrions, but no convincing evidence, that 
syphilis existed in Europe before 1493. 
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The case for an American origin is based upon a report wrirten between 
1504 and 1506 (but not published rill 1539) by a Spanish physician^ Ruy 
Diaz de llsla. He relates that on the return voyage of Columbus the pilot 
of the admiral's vessel was attacked by a severe fever, accompanied with 
frightful skin eruptions, and adds that "he himself, at Barcelona, had treated 
sailors infected with this new disease, which, he says, had never been knouTi 
there before* He identified it vdth what Europe was calling morbus gM- 
€us^ and contended that the uifecrion had been brought from AmericL^ 
Columbus, on his first return from the West Indies, reached Palos, Spain, 
on March 15, 1493- In that same month Pintor, physician to Alexander AT, 
noted the first appearance of the inorbm gaUicus in Romc.^* Almost two 
years elapsed between the return of Columbus and the French occupation 
of Naples-sufficient time for the disease to spread from Spain to Italy; on 
the other hand, it is not certain that the plague that ravaged Naples in 1495 
was syphilis*^ Very few bones whose lerions may be intcipreted as s_yph^ 
ilitic have been found in pre-Columbian European remauis; many such 
bones have been found among the relics of pre-Columbian America.*^ 

In any ca^e the new disease spread with terrifying speed. Caesar Borgia 
apparently contracted it in France. Many cardinals, and Julius 11 himself^ 
were infected; but we must allo’iv the possibUicj’^T in such instances, of in¬ 
fection by innocent concact with persons or ob^cers bearing the active germ. 
Shin pussies had long since been treated in Europe wich mercurial oint¬ 
ment; now mercury became as popular as penicillin Is in our day; surgeons 
and quacks were called alchemists because they turned mercury’' into gold* 
Prophylactic measures were raken. A law of 149^ Rome forbade barbers 
to admit syphilitics, or to use instruments that had been employed by or on 
them* A'lore frequent examination of prostitutes was established, and some 
cities tried to evade the problem by expelling courtesans; so Ferrara and 
Bologna banished such rvomen in 149^^ ^bc ground that they had a 
secret kind of pox which others call the leprosy of St. John ** The Church 
preached chastity’' as the one prophylaxis ucededt and many churchmen 
practised it. 

The name syphilis was first applied to the disease by Girolamo Fracas- 
toro, one of the most varied and yet best integrated characters of the 
Renaissance. He had a good start: he was bom at Verona (1483) of a 


* SajTftn cfliiclaiits: "As to sypHiib, I have bt«n thus far unabk m discover a sinek de- 
icription of it anierior to thusc which apptajcd in ijiuct soccession in 149I /ollo'i^ing 
ycarr, [n ipitc cf frcqucxii: reiffirmadons m recent ycairs of the pre-ColuTtibian ^uqulqi' of 

Enrupcau s^^philk, t reiziaici yncpitvlnced."*^ 
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patrician familjf that had already produced oatstanding physicians* At 
Padua he studied alninst everything. He had Copernicus as a fellow sni- 
dent, and Pomponazzi and Achiillni to teach him philosophy and anatomy; 
at rwenty-four he was himself professor of logic. Soon he retired to devote 
himself to scientific, above ail medical, research, tempered with a fond study 
of classic literature. This association of science and letters produced a 
rounded personality, and a remarkable poem, wTittcti in Latin on the model 
of Virgil’s Georgies, and entitled Syphilis, sive de morbo gdUco (152 0 * 
Italians since Lucretius have etcelied in writing poetical didaede poetry, 
but who would have supposed that the undulant spirochete would lend 
itself to fluent verse? SyphiJus, in ancient mythology, was a shepherd who 
decided to worship not the gods, whom he could not see, hut the king, the 
only visible lord of his flock; whereupon angry Apollo infected the air 
with noxious vapois, from which Syphilus contracted a disease fouled with 
ulcerous eruptions over his body; this is essentially the story of Job, Fracas- 
toro proposed to trace the first appearance, epidemic spread, causes, and 
therapy of “a fierce and rare sickness, never before seen for centuries past, 
w^hich ratTshed all of Europe and the flourishing dries of Asia and Libya, 
and invaded Italy in that unfortunate war whence from the Gauls it has its 
name." He doubted chat the ailment had come from America, for it ap¬ 
peared almost simultaneously in many European countries far apart. The 
infection 


did not ntanifest itself at once, but remained latent for a certain time, 
sometimes for a month... even for four months. In the majority of 
cases small ulcers began to appear on the sexual organs. . , . Next, 

the skin broke out with encrusted pustules-Then these ulcerated 

pustules ate away the skin, and ... infected even the bones.... In 
some cases the lips or nose or eyes were eaten aii'ay, or, in others, the 
whole of the sexual organs." 

The poem goes on to discuss treatment by mercury or by guaiac—a “holy 
wood” used by the American Indians. In a later work, De eonta^ojie, 
Fracastoro dealt in prose with various contagious diseases—syphilis, typhus, 
ruberculosis—and the modes of contagion by which they could be spread. 
In 1545 he W’as called by Paul 111 to be head physician for the Council of 
Trent. Verona raised a noble monument to his memory, and Giovanni 
dal Cavino graved his likeness on a medallion which is one of the finest 
works of its kind. 

Before 1500 it was usual to class all contagious diseases together under 
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the indiscriminate name of “the pkgrie.” It was one measure of the prog^ress 
of medicine that it now ckarly dlsringnished and diagnosed die specific 
character of an epidemic, and was prepared to deal with so sudden and 
virulent an eruption as s^'philis. Mere reliance on Hippocrates and Galen 
could net’er have sufficed in such a crisis; it was because the medical pro¬ 
fession had learned the necessity of ever fresh and detailed study of symp¬ 
toms, causes, and cures, in an ever widening and intercommunjcated ex¬ 
perience, that it could meet this unexpected test. 

And it was because of such high t|ualLfications, devotion, and practical 
success, that the better class of physicians was now recognized as belonging 
to the untitled aristocracy of Italy. Ha™g completely secularized their 
profession, they made it more respected than the clergy. Several of them 
were not only the medical but as well the political advisers, and the fre- 
(fuent and favored companions, of princes, prelates, and kings. Many of 
them were humanists, familiar with cbssicaJ literature, collecting manu¬ 
scripts and works of art; often they were the close friends of grear artists. 
Finally, many of them realized the Hippocratic ideal of adding philosophy 
to mc^cinc; they passed with ease from one subject to another in their 
studies and their teaching; and they gave the professional philosophical fra¬ 
ternity- a stimulus to subject Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas-as they ob¬ 
jected Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna—to a fresh and fearless examina¬ 
tion of reality. 


TV. PHILOSOPHY 

At first glance the Italian Renaissance does not seem to offer a reasonable 
harvest of philosophy. Its product cannot compare wirh the heyday of 
French Scholasticism from Abelard to Aquinas, not to speak of "the school 
of Athens." Its most famous name in philosophy (if we extend the time 
limit of the Renaissance) is Giordano Bruno ( 1548?-! 600), whose work 
lies beyond the period of our study in this volume. Pomponazzi remains; 
but who now does reverence to his poor heroic skeptical squeak? 

The humanists incubated a philosophical revolution by discovering, and 
cautiously revealing, the world of Greek philosophy; but, for the most 
parr, and excepting Valla, they were coo clever to lay their beliefs on the 
tabic. The university professors of philosophy were hobbled by the 
Scholastic tradition: after spending seven or eight years struggling through 
that wdldcmess, they either abandoned it for other fields of study, or drove 
another generation into it, glorifying the hurdles that had broken their wills 
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and brought their intellects to a safe dead end. And who knows but many 
of them felt a certain mental and economic security in oouSning them¬ 
selves to recondite problems carefully and fruitlessly phrased in unintelligi¬ 
ble terminology ? In most philosophical faculties Scholasticism was still de 
rigaeitTj and already stiff citing with the approach of death. The old 
medieval questions were tabuiiously reviewed in the old medieval forms of 
disputation, and in the proud publications of the staff. 

Two elements of life entered to revive philosophy: the conflict between 
Platonists and Aristotelians, and tlic division of Aristotelians into orthodox 
and Averroists. At Bologna and Padua these conflicts became veritable 
duels, literally matters of life and death, Tiic humanists were rrtostlv Pla¬ 
tonists; under the influence of Gemistus Pletho, Bessarion, Theodorus 
Gaza, and other Greeks, they drank deeply of the wine of the DiahgueSj 
and could hardly understand how anyone could bear the arid logic, im¬ 
potent OrganoTij and leaden golden mean of the cautious Aristotle. But 
these Platonists were resolved to remain Christians; and it was, so to speak, 
as their representative and delegate that Marrilio Fidno devoted fialf his 
life to reconciling the two systems of thought. For this purpose he studied 
widely, going so far afleld as to Zoroaster and Confucius. When he 
reached Plotinus, and himself translated the ETmeads, he felt that he had 
found in mystic Neoplatonism the silken cord that would bind Plato to 
C hrist. He tried to formulate this synthesis in his Theologia platoTiicnj a 
confused medley of orthodoxy, occultism, and Hellenism, and arrived 
hesitantly at a pantheistic conclusion: God is the soul of the world. This 
became the philosophy of Lorenzo and his circle, of the Platonic Acade¬ 
mies in Rome, Naples, and elswhere; from Naples it reached Giordano 
Bruno; from Bruno it passed to Spinoza and thence to Hegel; it is still alive. 

Bur there was something to be said for Aristotle, especially if he could 
be misinterpreted. Was Aquinas right in understanding him to teach per¬ 
sonal immortality, or was Averroes right In reading De anhfm as affirming 
the dcathlessness of only the collective soul of mankind? The terrible 
Averroes, that ogre of an Arab, whom Italian art had long since pictured 
as prostrate under the feet of St. Thomas, was so active a competitor for 
the domination of the Aristotelians that both Bologna and Padua were hor 
with his heresy. It w'as at Padua that the Mairilius who took its name had 
lost his reverence for the Church;* at Padua that Filippo Algcri da Nola, 
the precursor of Nola-bom Bruno, had imbibed those frightful errors for 


■ of EadLii nrticr to die Refuntudon than to tlir Renak^aiicc, and 
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which he was sorrowfully cast into a barrel of boiling pltch.^ Nicolerco 
Vemias, as professor of philosophy at Padua (1471-99)^ appears to have 
taught there the doctrine chat only the world-soul, not die individual soul, 
is imniortal;*‘ and his pupil Agostlno Nifo propounded the same notion in a 
treatise De mteilectu et dsevionibus (1492). Usually the skeptics sought 
to sooth the Inquisition by distinguishing {as Averroes had done) between 
two kinds of truth—religious and philosophical: a proposition, they urged, 
might he rejected in philosophy from the standpoint of reason, while still 
accepted on faith in the word of Scripture or the Church. Nifo professed 
che principle with recldess simplification: Loquendum erf ut pliirei, senti- 
ejidxttn Jit puitci—'W^ must speak as the many do, we must think as 
che Nifo changed his mind or his speech as his hair changed, and 

reconciled himself to orthodoxy. As professor of philosophy at Bologna 
he drew lords, ladies, and multitudes to lectures dramatized with grimaces 
and andcs and salted with anecdotes and wit. He became socially the most 
successful opponent of Pomponazzi. 

Pietro Pomponazzl, the microscopic bombsheU of Renaissance philoso¬ 
phy, was so duninutive thac his familiars called him Perecto—“little Peter." 
But he had a large head, a vast brow, a hooked nose, small, black, pene- 
tradng eyes: here w^as a man doomed to take life and thought -with painful 
seriousness. Bom at Alantua (1462) of patrician stock, he studied philoso¬ 
phy and medicine at Padua, took both degrees at nventy-five, and was soon 
hittiself a professor there. All the skeptical tradition of Padua descended 
to him and cnlminated in him; as his admirer Vanini was to put it, “Pythag¬ 
oras would have judged that the soul of Averroes had transmigrated into 
che body of PomponazzL”** Wisdom seems always a reincarnation or echo, 
since it remains the same through a thousand varieties and generations of 
error. 

Pomponazzi continued to teach at Padua from 1495 to i J09; then the 
winds of war swept through the city, and closed its historic University 
halls. In 1512 we find him established at the University of Bologna. There 
he remained to the end of bis days, marryung thrice, always lecturing on 
Aristotle, and modestly likening his relation to his master to that of an in¬ 
sect exploring an elephant.** He thought it safer to offer his ideas not as his 
owTi hut fls implied or explicit in Aristotle interpreted by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. His procedure seems at rimes too humble, apparently sub- 
sendent to a dead authority; hut since the Church, following Aquinas, 
claimed her doctrine to be that of Aristotle, Pomponazzi may have felt 
that any dcmonstraricin of a heresy as truly Aristotelian would be one way. 
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short of the stake, of ceasing the orthodox tail. The Fifth Council of the 
Lateran, under the presidency of Leo X (1513), condemned all who should 
assert that the soul is one and indivisible in aM men, and that the individual 
soul is mortal. Three years later Pomponazzi published his major work, 
De bimioTtaiitate atiimae, in W'hich he sought to show that the condemned 
view was precisely that of Aristotle. Mind, said Pietro's Aristotle, is at 
every step dependent upon matter; the most abstract knuwdedge Is ulti¬ 
mately derived from sensation; only through the body can mind act upon 
the world; consequently a disembodied soul, surviving the mortal frame, 
would be a functionless and helpless wraith. As Christians and faithful 
sons of the Church, Pomponazzi concluded, we are warranted in bcheving 
in the immortality of the individual soul; as philosophers we are not. It 
seems never to have occurred to Pomponazzi that his argument had no 
t-alidity against Catholicism, which taught the resurrectioii of the body as 
well as of the souL Perhaps he did not take this doctrine seriously, and had 
no thought that his readers u'ould. No one, so far as we know, urged it 
against him. 

The book ran into a storm. The F ransciscan friars persuaded the doge 
of Venice to order all procurable copies to be publicly burned, which was 
done. Protests were made to the papal court, but Bembo and Bibbiena 
were then high in Leo's councils, and advised him that the conclusions of 
the book were perfectly orthodox; the conclusions were. Leo was not 
fooled; he knew quite w'eli this little trick of the two truths; bur he con¬ 
tented himself with ordering Pomponazzi to write a decent word of sub¬ 
mission," Pietro complied in Apologise liltri tres (151S), reasserting that 
as a Chrisdan he accepted all the teaching of the Church, About the same 
time Leo commissioned Agostino Nifo to compose an answer to Pom- 
ponazzt’s book; as Agostino loved controversy, he executed tills assignment 
with pleasure and skill. It is remarkable, and perhaps illustrates a continu¬ 
ing antipathy between the universities and the clergy, that while Pom- 
ponazzi's head hung, so to speak, in this Inquisitorial balance, three uni¬ 
versities competed for his services. Hearing that Pisa was seeking to lure 
him to her halts, the magistrates of Bologna, formally subject to the pope 
but deaf to the Franciscan furor, confirmed Pomponazzi’s professorial 
tenure for eight years further, and raised his animal salary to 1600 ducats 
(|zo,ooo?).“ 

In two minor books, which he did not publish in his lifetime, Pom- 
ponazzi continued his skeptical campaign. In De inetmtatioTie he reduced 
to natural causes many supposedly supernatural phenomena. A physician 
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had written to him about cures allegiedly due to incaniations or charms; 
Pietro bade him doubt. ^Ic would be ridiculous and absurd/' he wrote> 
**to despise what is visible and natural in order to have recourse to an in¬ 
visible cause the reality of which is not guaranteed to us by any solid 
probability/'*^ As a Christian he accepts angeU and spirits; as a philosopher 
he rejects them; all causes under God are natural. Reflecting his medical 
training, he laughs at the widespread belief in occult sources of cure: if 
spirits could cure the ills of the flesh they would have to be material, or 
use material means^ to affect a material body; aud he ironically pictures 
the healing spirits as rushing about with their paraphernalia of plasters, 
ointments, and pills.“ However he admits certain curative powers in some 
plants and stones. He wiU accept the miracles of the Bible, but suspects 
that they were natural operations. The universe is governed by uniform 
and invariable laws- i\liracles are unusual manifestations of natural forces 
w'hosc powers and methods are only panly known to us; and what the 
people cannot understand they ascribe to spirits or to God.** Without 
contradicting this tiew of natural causation, Pomponazzi accepts much of 
astrologj% Not only are the lives of men subject to the action of the 
heavenly bodies, bur all human mstirutions, he thinks, even including re¬ 
ligions, rise and flourish and decay according to celestial influences. This 
is true also of Christianiiy"; at the present moment, sa)^ Ponvponazzi, there 
are signs that Christianity’ is dying.” He adds that as a Christian he rejects 
all this as nonsense. 

His final book, De fato^ seems more orthodox, for it is a defense of free 
wdU. He admits its incompatibility with divine foreknowledge and omnis¬ 
cience, but stands on his consciousness of free activit)", and on the necessity 
of assuming some freedom of choice if there is to be any moral responsi¬ 
bility in man. In his treatise on Immortalicy he had faced the question 
whether a moral code could succeed without supernatural punishments 
and rewards- He held, wdth stoic pride, that the sufficient re%vard of virtue 
is virtue itself, not auy post-mortem paradise;^ but he confessed that most 
men can be induced to decency only by supernatural hopes and fears. 
Hence, he explained, great legislators have taught the belief in a future 
state as an economical substitute for ubiquitous police; and, like Plato, he 
justifies the inculcation of fables and mytlis if these can help to control the 
natural wickedness of mcn.“ 


Therefore they have posited, for the virtuous, cterual reward in an¬ 
other life, but, for the sinful, eternal punishments, which frighten 
them very greatly. And the greater pair of men, if they do good, do 
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ii more from fear of crcmiil pimi^hmeoc than hope of eternal good, 

$iocc the punishments arc more knQ\\'n to us than those eterml 
goods. And since this last det'ice can benedt all men, of whatever 
class they are, the legislator, seeing the proneness of men to evil, and 
intending the common good, has decreed that the soul is immortal, 
nor caring for truth but only for righteousness, so rhat he may bring 
men to virtue 

Most men, he thinks, are so simple mentally and so brutish morally chat 
they must be treated as children or invalids. It is not wise to teach them 
the doctrines of philosophy. “These things," he says of his own specula¬ 
tions, “are not to be communicated to common people, for tliey are incapa¬ 
ble of receiving these secrets. We must beware even of holding discourse 
concerning them with ignorant priests."” He divides mankind into phi¬ 
losophers and religious persons, and innocently believes that “phUosophers 
alone are the gods of the earth, and differ as much from all other men, of 
whatever rank and condition, as genuine men differ from those painted on 
canvas."** 

In humbler monients he realized the narrow limits of human reason, and 
the honorable futility of metaphysics. He pictured himself in his later 
years as worn and haggard with thought about it and about, and likened 
the philosopher to Prometheus, who, because he wished to steal fire from 
heaven—i.c., snatch at divine knowledge—was condemned to he bound to 
a rock and to have his heart gnawed at by a \TiJTure endlessly.” “The 
thinker who intjuires into the divine mysteries is like Proteus, . . . The 
Inquisition persecutes him as a heretic, the multitude mocks him as a 
fool."” 

The controversies in which he engaged wore him down and helped to 
mb his health. Me suffered from one illness after anoclier, until finally he 
determined to die. He chose a hard form of suicide: he starved himself to 
death. Resisting every argument and every threat, and triumphing even 
over force, he refused either to eat or to speak. After seven daj'S of this 
regimen he felt that he had won his battle for the right to die, and might 
now safely speak. “I depart gladly," he said. Some one asked him, “Where 
are you gomg?” “AVhere all mortals go,” he answered. His friends made a 
final effort to persuade him to eat, but he preferred to die (1515).” Cardi¬ 
nal Gonzaga, who had been his pupil, had the remains transported to Man¬ 
tua and buried there, and, with typical Renaissance tolerance, raised a 
statue to hts memory. 

Pomponazzi had put bto philosophic form a skepticism that had for two 
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centuries been attacking the foiindaHons of Christian belief. The failure 
of the Crusades; the influx of Moslem ideas through Crusades, trade, and 
Arab philosophy; the removal of the papacy to Avignon and its ridiculous 
division in the Schism; the rtvelatioa of a pagan Greco-Rom an world 
full of wise men and great art and yet without the Bible or the Church; the 
spread of education, and its increasing escape from ecclesiascical control; 
the immorality and worldliness of the clergy, even of popes, suggesting 
their private disbelief in the publicly professed creed; their use of the idea 
of purgatory to raise funds for their purposes; the reaction of the rising 
mercantile and moneyed classes against ecclesiastical domination; the trans¬ 
formation of the Church from a religious organization into a secular politi¬ 
cal power: all these factors, and many more, combined to make the Italian 
middle and upper clases, in the late fi/reenth and early skteenth century, 
^‘the most skeptical of European peoples. 

It is clear from the poetry of Politian and PuJei, and the philosophy of 
Ficino, that the circle of Lorenzo had no actual belief in another life; and 
the sentiment of Ferrara appears in the fun that Ariosto makes of the inferno 
rltat to Dante had seemed so frightfully real. Almost half the literature of 
the Renaissance is anticlerical. Many of the ceudottieri were open athe¬ 
ists;™ the CflrtfgiiJWJ or courtiers were far less religious than the cottig^sme 
or courtesans; and a polite skeptidsm was the mark and requisite of a 
gentleman.*" Petrarch lamented the fact that in the minds of many scholars 
it was a sign of ignorance to prefer the Christian religion to pagan philoso- 
phy.*‘ In Venice, 1530, it was found that most of the upper ranks neg¬ 
lected their Easter duty-~i.c,, did not go to confession and communion 
even once a year.® Luther claimed to have found a saying current among 
the educated classes in Italy on going to Mass: “Come, let us conform to 
the popular error."** 

As to the universities, a curious incident reveals the temper of professors 
and students. Shortly after Pompunazzi’s death his pupil Simone Porzio, 
invited to lecture at Pisa, chose as his text Aristotle’s Meteorology. The 
audience did not like the subject. Several cried out inrparicntly: Quid de 
iinfOTa?—“What about the soul.^" Porzio had to set the Meteorology aside 
and take up Aristotle's De anhna; at once the audience was all attention."* 
Wc do not know whether in that lecture Porzio c.xpressed his belief that 
the human soul differs in no essential point from the soul of a lion or a 
plant; wc do know that he so taught in his book De tneme humima—Oft 
the Htmijjt Minify and he seems to have escaped unharmed. Eugenio Tar- 
ralba. Indicted by the Spanish Inquisition In 1528, related that as a youth 
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he had studied in Rome under three teachers. alJ of whom taught that the 
soul was mortal.* Erasmus was astonished to find that at Rome the funda¬ 
mentals of the Chrisrian faith were topics of skeptical discussion among; 
the cardraals. One ecclesiastic undertook to explain to him the absurditv 
of belief in a future lift; others smiled at Christ and the Apostles; many, he 
assures us, claimed to have heard papal functionaries blaspheming the 
Mass.*' The lower classes kept their faith, as we shall see; the thousands 
who heard Savonarola must have believed; and the eitample of Vittoria 
Coionna shows that piety could survovc cducarion. But the soul of the 
great creed had been pierced with the arrows of doubt; and the splendor 
of the medieval myth had been tarnished bv its accumulated gold. 


V. GtJICCLARDlNT 

The mind of Guicciardini summarizes the skeptical disillusionment of 
the times. It was one of the sharpest minds of the agc; too cynical for our 
taste, too pessimistic for our hopes, bur penetrating as a roving searcbUghc 
in the skies, and candid with the frankness of a writer who has w'iscly re¬ 
solved on solely posthumous publicatiorL 

Francesco Guicciardini had the initial advantage of aristDcratic birth. 
From his childhood he heard educated conversation in good Italian, and 
learned to accept life with the realism and grace of a man confident of his 
footing. His great-uncle was several times gonfalonier of the republic; his 
grandfather held in turn most of rfie principal offices in the government; 
his father knew Latin and Greek, and filled several diplomatic posts; “mv 
godfather," wrote Francesco, “was .Messer Matsilio Ficino, the grear^ 
Platonic philosopher then in the world’’**—which did not prevent the his¬ 
torian from becoming an Aristotelian. He studied civil law, and at the age 
of twenty-three was appointed professor of law at Florence. He traveled 
widely, even to noting “the fantastic and bizarre inventions” of Hierony¬ 
mus Bosch in Flanders." At twenty-sbt he married At aria Salviati “because 
the Salviati, in addition to their wealth, surpassed other families in influence 
and power, and I had a great liking for these things,’"* 

Nevertheless he had a passion for excellence, and the self-discipline to 
create works of literary art. His Staria Fiorejitina, written at twenty- 
seven, is one of the most surprising products of an age when genius, swol¬ 
len with its recovered heritage but loosened from tradition, flowed full 
and free in a dozen streams. The book limited itself to a short segment of 
Florentine histor>\ from 1378 to 1509; but it treated that period with an 
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accuracy of deraJ], a cniicaJ examinadon of sources, a peuetracmg analysis 
of causes, a Tnaruriti'' and impartialirv of judgment, a command of vivid 
narrative in fine Italian, that were not matched by the Storie Fiercrithie 
that Machiavelli wrote eleven years later in the skth decade of his life. 

In 1512, still a youth of thirtVt Guicciardini sent as ambassador to 
Ferdinand the Cadiotic. In quick succession Leo X and Clement VII made 
him governor of Reggio Emilia, Modena, and Parma, then governor gen¬ 
eral of all the Romagna, then lieutenant general of all papal troops. In 1534 
he returned to Florence, and supported Alessandro de’ Medici throughout 
that scoundrel's quinquennium of tyranny. In 1537 he was the chief agent 
in promoting the accession of Cosimo the Younger to be Duke of Florence, 
W'hen his hopes of dominating Cosimo faded, Guicciaidiii! retired to a 
rural villa to write in one year rite ten volnmes of his masterpiece, the 
Sioria tTItslia. 

It is inferior to his earlier work in freshness and vigor of style; Guic¬ 
ciardini had meanwliile studied the humanists, and slipped into formality 
and rhetoric; even so it is a stately st}de, presaging Gibbon’s monument^ 
prose. The subtitle. History of the IFitrr, limits the subject to matters 
military and political; at the same time the field is n'idened to all Italy, and 
to all Europe as related to Italy; this is the first history to view the Euro¬ 
pean political system as a connected whole. Guicciardini writes of what 
for the most part he knew at first hand, and, toward the end, of events in 
which he had played a part. He collected documents sedulously, and is far 
more accurate and reliable than iMachiavcili. If, like his more famous con¬ 
temporary, he returns to the ancient custom of inventing speeches for the 
persons of his tale, he frankly states chat they are true only in substance; 
some he specifies as authentic; and all are used effectively to state both 
sides of a debate, or to reveal the policies and diplomacy of the European 
states. Taken together, this masive history, and the brilliant Storit Fioren- 
thidy constitute Guicciardini as the greatest historian of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. As Napoleon was anxious to see Goethe, so Charles V, at Bologna, 
kept lords and generals w'alting in an anteroom while he conversed at 
length with Guicciardini. “1 can create a hundred nobles in an hour,” he 
said, “but I cannot produce such an historian in twentv' years,”” 

As a man of the world he did not rake too seriously the efforts of phi¬ 
losophers to diagnose the universe. He must have smiled at the excitement 
aroused by Pomponazzi, if he noticed it. Since the supernatural is beyond 
our ken, he considered it useless to war over rival philosophies. Doubtless 
all religions are based upon assumptions and myths, but these are forgivable 
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if they help to maintain social order and moral discipline. For man, in Guic¬ 
ciardini’s view, is by nature self-seeking, immoral, lawless; he has to be 
checked at every turn by custom, morals, law, or force; and religion is usu¬ 
ally the least disagreeable means to these ends. But when a religion be¬ 
comes so corrupt that it has a demoralb-ing ratlicr than a moralizing influ¬ 
ence, a society is in a bad w'ay, for the religiDiis supports of its moral code 
have been sapped. Guicciardini writes, in his secret record: 


To no mat! is it niore dispTessbg than to me tn see the ambition, 
covetousness, and cicccsscs of priests, not only because all wickedness 
is hateful in itself, bxit because . ., such nnekedness should find no 
place in men whose state of life implies a special reiationship to 
God,.,. My relations with several popes have made me desire their 
greatness at the expense of my ow'n interest. Had it not been for this 
consideration, 1 wouJd have loved .Martin Luther as: myself; not that 
I might set myself free from the laws imposed upon us by Chris¬ 
tianity , - . but that I might see tliis swarm of scoundrels (qae^ta 
catena dt scelerati) confined within due limits, so that they might be 
forced to choose between a life without crime or a life without 
power,'* 


Nevertheless his own morality was hardly superior to that of the priests. 
His personal code was to adjust himself to whatever powers were at the 
moment supreme; his general principles he kept for his books. There, too. 
he could be as cynical as Machiavelli: 

Sincerity pleases and wins praise, dissimulation is censured and 
hated; the former, however, is more useful to others than to oneself. 
Therefore 1 should praise him whose usual mude of life was open 
and sincere, and who only used dissimulation in certain things of 
great importance; it tlien succeeds all the better, the more one has 
contrived to establish a reputation for sincerity,^ 

He saw through the shibboleths of the various political parties In Flor¬ 
ence; each group, though it shouted for liberty, wanted power. 

It seems clear to me that the desire of dominating one’s fellows and 
asserting superiority is natural to man, so that there are few so in love 
with libert)'- that they would not seize a favorable opportunity of 
ruling and lording it. Look closely at the behavior of rhe Lndwellcrs 
of the selfsame city; mark and examine their dissensions, and you 
shall find that the object is preponderance rather than freedom. 
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Those, then, who are the foremost citizens do not strive after liberty, 
thoi^h that be in their mouths; but the increase of their own sway 
and pre-eminence is really in their hearts. Liberty is a cant term with 
them, and disguises their Just of superiority in power and honor.^* 

He despised the Soderini merchant republic, accustomed to defend its lib¬ 
erties with gold instead of arms. And he had no faith in the people or 
democracy: 

To speak of the people is to speak of madmen, for the people is a 
monster full of confusion and error, and its vain beliefs are as far 
from trutli as is Spain from India., .. Experience shows that things 
very rarely come to pass according to die expectations of the multi¬ 
tude, .. - The reason is that the effects.,. commonly depend on the 
will of a few, whose intentions and purposes are nearly always dif¬ 
ferent from those of the many.™ 

Guicciardini was one of thousands In Renaissance Italy who had no 
faith whatever; who had lost the Christian idyl, had learned the emptineas 
of politics, expected no utopia, dreamed no dreams; and who sat back 
helpless while a world of war and barbarism swept over Italy; somber old 
men, emancipated in mind and broken in hope, who had discovered, too 
late, that when the myth dies only force is free. 

VI. MACHU^'ELLI 

1. The Diplonmt 

One man remains, hard to classify: diplomat, historian, dramarfet, phi¬ 
losopher; the most cynical thinker of his time, and yet a patriot fired xvith 
a noble ideal; a man who failed in everything that he undertook, but left 
upon history a deeper mark than almost any other figure of the age. 

NiccoI6 Michiavelli was the son of a Florentine lawyer—a man of mod¬ 
erate means, who held a minor post in the government, and owned a small 
rural villa at San Casciano ten miles out of the city. The boy received the 
ordinary literary education; learned to read Latin readily, but no Greek. 
He took a fancy to Roman history, became enamored of Livy, and found 
for almost every political institution and event of his day an illuminating 
analogue in the history of Rotiie. He began, but seems never to have com¬ 
pleted, the study of law. He cared little for the art of the Renaissance, and 
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expressed no interest in the discovery of America; perhaps he felt thar 
merely the theater of politics was now enlarged, while the plot and char¬ 
acters wonld remain unchanged. His one absorbing interest was politics, 
the technique of influence, the chess of power. In 1498, aged twenty-nine, 
he was appointed secretary' to the Dieci della Guerra—a Council of Ten 
for War—and held that post for fourteen years. 

It was at first a modest function—compiling minutes and records, sum¬ 
marizing reports, writing letters; but he was in government, he could 
watch the politics of Europe from an Inside obserrarion point, he could 
tty to forecast developments by applying his knowledge of history* His 
eager, nert'ous, ambitious spirit felt that only time was" needed before he 
would be at the top, playing the heady game of state against the duke of 
Milan, the Senate of Venice, the king of France, the king of Naples, the 
pope, the emperor. Soon he was sent on a mission to Caterina Sforza, 
Countess of Imola and ForJi (1498). She proved too subtle for him, and he 
came back empty-handed, chastened. Two y'ears later he was tried again, 
accompanied Francesco della Casa as associate envoy to Louis XT! of 
France; della Casa fell ill, and Machiavelli had to head the mission; he 
learned French, followed the court from chateau to chateau, and trans¬ 
mitted to die Signory' such alert intelligence, such keen analyses, that on 
his return to Florence his friends acclaimed him as now a graduate diplo¬ 
mat. 

The turning point in his intellectual develojunent was his mission, as aide 
to Bishop Soderini, to Caesar Borgia at Urbino (t^or). Called back to 
Florence for a personal report, he celebrated his rise in the world by taking 
a wife. In October he vvas again despatched to Caesar, He joined him at 
Imola, and arrived at Senigallia just in time to note Borgia’s happiness at hav¬ 
ing successfully ensnared, and strangled or caged, the men who had con¬ 
spired against him. These were events that stirred all Italy; to MachiavcIU, 
meeting die brilliant ogre in the flesh, they were lessons in philosophy. The 
man of ideas found liimsclf face to face with the man of action, and him 
homage; tnvy burned in the young diplomat’s soul as he realized the distance 
he had still to travel from analytical and theoretical thought to a magnificent 
crushing deed. Mere was a man, six years younger than himself, who in 
two years had overthrown a dozen tyrants, given order to a dozen cities, 
and made hiniself the very meteor of his time; how weak words seemed 
before this youth who used them with such scornful scarcity! From that 
moment Caesar Borgia became the hero of MachiaveLi’s philosophy, as 
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Bismarck would be of Nietzsche’s; here, in this embodied will to power, 
Wds a morallTy beyond good and evil, a model for supermen, 

Back in Florence (1503), AlachiaveHI perceived that some members of 
the government suspected him of having been swept off his mental feet 
by the dashing Borgia. Bur his industrious scheming to advance the inter¬ 
ests of his city regained for him the esteem of the Gonfalonier Soderini 
and the Council of Ten for WW. In 1507 he saw the triumph of one of his 
basic ideas. No self-respecting state, he had long argued, could entrust its 
defense to mercenary troop; they could not be relied upon in a crisis; and 
they or their leader could almost always be bought by an enemy armed 
with sufficient gold. A national miliria should be formed, said Machiavelli, 
composed of citizens, preferably of vigorous peasants used to hardship and 
the open air; it should be kept always in good equipment and training; and 
it should serve as the last Jatm line of the republic’s defense. Afrer long 
hesitation the government accepted the plan, and empowered Machiavelli 
to realize it in action. In 1508 he led his new vtilhia to the si^e of Pisa, 
where it acquitted itself well; Pisa surrendered, and Machiavelli returned 
to Florence at the height of his arc. 

On a second mission to France (1510) he passed through Switzerland; 
his enthusiasm was aroused by the armed independence of the Swiss Con¬ 
federation, and he made it his ideal for Italy, Returning from France, he 
saw the problem of his country; how could its separate principalities unite 
to protect Italy if a united nation like France should decide to absorb the 
whole peninsula? 

The supreme test of his militia came too soon. In 1 jti Julius II, furious; 
^inst Florence for having refused to join in espelibg the French from 
Italy, ordered the armies of the Holy League to suppress the republic and 
restore the Medici; and MachiaveJU’s militia, assigned to defend the Floren¬ 
tine line at Prato, broke and fied before the trained mercenaries of the 
League. Florence was taken, the Medici triumphed; Machiavelli lost both 
his reputation and his governmental post. He made every effort to appease 
the victors, and might have succeeded; but two ardent youths, conspiring 
to re-establish the republic, were detected; among their papers was found 
a list of persons on whose support they had counted; it included Machia- 
vclli. He was arrested and tortured with four turns of the rack; but no 
evidence of his complicity having been found, he was released. Fearing 
rearrest, he removed with his wife and four children to the ancestral villa 
at San Casclano. There he spent all bnt the kst of his remaining fifteen 
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ycar^t fretting m hopeful poverty^ But for this dissister we should never 
have heard of him, for it was in those hungry years chat he wrote books 
chat moved the w'orld. 

2 . The Author and she Man 

It was a dreary isolation for one who had lived at the very core of 
Florentine politics. Occasionally he would ride into Florence to talk with 
old friends and explore any chance of re-employmeniH Several times he 
wrote to the Medici, but he received no reply. In a celebrated letter to 
his friend Vectorl, then Florentine ambassador in Rome, he described his 
life, and told how he came to WTite T he Prhtce: 

Since my last misfortunes I have led a quiet country life. 1 rise 
with the sun, and go into one of the woods for a few hours to iaspctjt 
yesterday's work; I pass some time with the woodcutter^, who have 
ahi a)*'^ some troubles to ted me, either of their own or their neigh¬ 
bors'. On leaving the wood I go to a spring, and thence up to my 
bird-snaring enclosure, with a boot under my ami—Dante, Petrarch, 
or one of the minor poets, such as Tibullus or Ovid. 1 read their 
amorous traisports and the history of their loves, recalling my own 
to my mind, and time passes pleasantly in these meditnrinns. Then 1 
betake myself to the mn by the roadside, chat vrith passers-by, ask 
news of the places whence they come^ hear various things, and note 
tlie varied tastes and diverse fancies of mankind. This carries me to 
the dinner honrT when, in the company of my brood, 1 swallow 
whatever fare this poor little place of mine, and my slender patri- 
monVi can afford me^ In the afternoon I go hack to the inn. There 1 
generally find the host, a butcher, a miller, and a couple of brick- 
makers. I mix with these boors the whole day, playing at crieca and 
me traCy which games give rise ro a thousand quarrels and much 
exchange of bad language; and we generally wrangle over fanhingSi, 
and our shouts can be heard in San Casciano town^ Steeped in this 
degradation my wits grow moldy, and I vent my rage at the in¬ 
dignity of fate. *.. 

At nightfall 1 return home and seek my writing room; and divest¬ 
ing myself oit its threshold of my rustic garments, stained with mud 
and mire, 1 assume courtly attire, and thus suimbly cloched, I enter 
within the ancient courts of ancient men, by whom, being cordially 
welcomed, 1 am fed ’irith the food that alone is mine, and for which 
J was bom, and am not ashamed to hold discourse with them and in¬ 
quire the motives of their actions; and these men in their humanity 
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reply to me; and for the space of four hours 1 fed no weariness, re^ 
member no trouble, no longer fear poverty, no longer dread death; 
my whole being is absorbed In them. And since Dante sap that 
there could be no science without retaining that which is heard, 1 
have recorded that w^hich 1 have acquired from the conversation of 
these worthies, and have composed a pamphlet De principittibus, in 
which 1 plunge as deeplv’^ as I esn into co^tadons upon this subject, 
discussing the nature of princedom, of how many species it consists, 
hoTH' these are to be acquired, how they are maintained, why they are 
lost; and if you ever cared for any of my scribbles, this one ought 
not to displease you. And it should be especially w'elcomc to a new 
prince; for which reason 1 dedicate it to his .Magnificence, Giuliano, 

.., (December lo, 151J)'* 

Probably Machkvelli has here simplified the story. Apparently he be¬ 
gan by writing his Dht^ourses &n the First Tev Booh of Livy, completing 
his coimnentary on only the first three books. He dedicated these Discorti 
to Zanobi Buondelmonri and Cosimo Rucellai, saying: “I send you the 
worthiest gift I have to offer, inasmuch as it comprises all that 1 have 
learned from long experience and continuous study.” He remarks that 
classic literature and law and medicine have been revived to enlighten 
modem writing and practice; he proposes hkewise to resuscitate classic 
principles of government, and apply them to contemporary politics. He 
does not derive his political philosophy from history% but selects from liis- 
tory incidents supporting the conclusions to which he has been led by his 
own e-xperieiicc and thought. He takes his examples almost entirely from 
Livy, sometimes in his haste basing arguments on legends, and occasionally 
helping himself to morsels from Polybius. 

As he proceeded with the Discourses, he perceived that they would be 
TOO long, and too long delayed in their completion, to serv^e as a practical 
gift to one of the ruling Medici. Therefore he interrupted the work to 
write a summary that would embody his conclusions; this would have 
a better chance of being read, and of bringing a fair return in the 
friendship of the powerful family that now (1513) ruled half of Italy. So 
he composed // principe (as he came to entitle the book) in a few months 
of that year. He planned to dedicate it to Giuliano de’ Medici, then ruling 
Florence; but Giuliano died before Alachiavclli could make up his 

mind to send the book to him; so he nededicattd it, and sent it, to Lorenzo, 
Duke of Urbino, who made no acknowledgment of it. It circulated in 
manuscript, and was surreptitiously copied; it was not printed till 1532, 
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five years afrer the author’s death. Thereafter it was among the most 
frequently repiiuted books in any language. 

To his own description of himself we can add only the anonymous por¬ 
trait of him in the LJffizi Galleiy\ It shows a slender figure with pale facti 
hollow cheeks, sharp dark eyes, thin lips tightly closedi obtdously a man 
of thought rather than of action, and of keen intelligence father than of 
amiable will. He could not be a good diplomat because he was too visibly 
subtle, nor a good statesman because he was too mtensc, grasping ideas 
fanatically as in the portrait he rightly clasps the gloves that affirm his seiui- 
gcnrccl rank. This man who so often wrote like a cynic, whose lips so 
often curled into sarcasm, who plumed himself oo such perfect mendacity 
that he could make people think he lied when he spoke the truth,” was in 
his heart of hearts a darning patriot, who made the saliii popiili the supretna 
leXf and subordinated all morality to the uoificarion and redemption of 
Italy. 

There were many unlikable qualides in him. WTien Borgia was up he 
ideahzed himj when Borgia was down he followed the crowd and de¬ 
nounced the broken Caesar as a criminal and “a rebel against Christ.”™ 
WTien the Medici were out he condemned them eloquently; when they 
were in he licked their boots for a post. He not only visited brothels be¬ 
fore and after marriage, but sent his friends detailed descriptions of his ad¬ 
ventures there.™ Several of his letters are so coarse that not even his most 
voluminous and admiring biographer has dared to publish them. N'eaiing 
fifty, Alachiaveili writes: “Cupid’s nets still enthrall me. Bad roads cannot 
exhaust my patience, nor dark nights daunt my courage. . . , My whole 
mind is bent on love, for which I give Venus thanks.”" These things are 
forgivable, for man was not made for mout^amy; but less pardonable, 
though quite in hannony wdth the custom of the times, is the complete ab¬ 
sence, from all of Machiavclli’s considerable surviving correspondence, of 
any word of tenderness—of any word—about his wife. 

iVleanw'hile he turned his able pen to divers forms of composition, and 
rivaled the masters in each. In a treatise on the art of war (Uarte della 
gwerra, »5to) he announced to states and generals, from his ivory tow'er, 
the laws of military power and success. A nation that has lost the martial 
virtues is doomed. An army requires nor gold but men; "gold alone will 
not procure good soldiers, but good soldiers will always procure gold";* 
gold wtU flow to the strong nation, but strength departs from the rich na¬ 
tion, for wealth makes for ease and decay. Consequently an army must 
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be kept bus>"; a little war now and then will keep the martial museJes and 
apparatus in trim. Cavalry is beautiful, except when faced with sturdy 
pikes i the inf ant ty must ever be regarded as the very neiv^e and foundarion 
of an armv.^* Mercenary armies are rhe shame and sloth and ruin of Italy; 
each state should have a cirizen miliria, constituted of men who would he 
fighting for their own country, their o\SiTi lands. 

Tiying his hand at fiction, Machiavelli wrote one of Italy’s most popular 
n&z^elle^ Belfagor arcidiavohj bursting with satiric wit on the insritution of 
marriage. Turning to drama, he composed the outstanding comedy of the 
Italian Renaissance stage, MaFidragoh. The prologue struck a new note, 
making a novel curtsey to critics‘ 

Should anyone seek to cow the author by evil-speaking, I warn 
you that he, too, know's how to speak evd, and indeed excels in the 
art; and that he has no respect for anyone in Italy, though he bows 
and scrapes to those better dressed chan himself.“ 

The play is an astounding revelation of Renaissance morals. The scene 
is kid in Florence. Calliinaco, hearing an acquaintance praise the beauev 
of Lucrezia^ wife of Nicias, decides—though he has never seen her—that 
he must seduce her if only to be able to sleep in peace. He is disrurbed to 
learn that Lucrezk is as famous for her modesty as for her beauty; but he 
takes hope on being' cold that Nicias frets over her failure to conceive* He 
bribes a friend to introduce him to Nicias as a physician. He professes to 
have a potion that will make any woman fertile; but, alas, the first man 
who lies with her after she has taken it will soon aftcrvr'ard die. I le offers 
to undertake this mortal adventure, and Nicias, with the tradirional kind¬ 
ness of characters to their author^ consents to be replaced. But Lucrezia 
is obstinately virruous- she hesitates to commit both adultery and murder 
b one night. All is not lost; her mother, lusting for progeny, bribes a 
friar to advise her in the confessloiial to go through with the plan. Lucrezia 
yields, drinks, lies ivich GaUlmaco, and becomes pregnant. TTic story ends 
warh everybody happy: the friar purifies Lucrezia, Nicias rejoices in his 
vicarious parentage, and CalUmaco can sleep. The play is excellent in 
structure, brilliant in dialogue, powerful in satire. VV^hat startles us is not 
the seductive theme, long hackneyed lu classical comedy, nor even the 
merely physical interpretation of love, but the turn of the plot upon rhe 
readiness of a friar to counsel adultery for tw^enty-^fivc ducats, and the fact 
that in 1520 the play was produced with great success before Leo X in 
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Rome. The Pope was so pleased with it that he asked Cardinal Giulio dc’ 
Medici CO give Alaehiavelli some employioent as a 'iv'riter. Giulio suggested 
3 history of Florence, and offered 300 ducats (13,750?). 

The resultant Stone Fiorenthie (j 510-5) was almost as decisive a revolu¬ 
tion in historiography as Tbe Prijice in political philosophy. It is true that 
the book had vital defects: it was hastily inaccurate, it plagiarized substan¬ 
tial passages from pre^dous historians, it was more interested in tite strife 
of factions than in the development of institutions, and it totally ignored 
cultural history—as did nearly every historian before Voltaire. Bur it was 
the first ma)or history \™tten in ItaliatL, and its Italian was clear, vigorous, 
and direct; it rejected the fables with which Florence had embellished her 
origins; it abandoned the usual chronicle year-by-year plan, and gave, in¬ 
stead, a smooch-flo^^Tng and logical narrative; it dealt not merely with 
events but with causes and effects; and it forced upon the chaos of Floren¬ 
tine politics a clarifying analysis of conflicting fainilies, classes, and inter¬ 
ests. It carried the tale along on two unifying themes: that the popes had 
kept Italy divided to preserve the temporal independence of the papacy; 
and that the great advances of Italy had come under princes like Thco- 
doric, Coslmo, and Lorenzo. That a book with such tendencies should 
have been written by a man seeking papal ducats, and that Pope Clement 
\Tl accepted its dedication without complaint, illustrates the courage of 
the author and the mental and financial liberality of the Pope. 

The History of Florence gave Machiavclli occupation for five years, 
but it did nor satisfy his longing to swim again in the muddy stream of 
politics. When Francis I lost everything but honor and his skin at Pavia 
(1525), and Clement Vll found himself helpless against Charles V, Ma- 
chiavelli sent letters to the Pope and to Guicciardini, e.'cpiaining what could 
yet be done against die imminent Spanish-German conquest of Italy; and 
perhaps his suggestion that the Pope should arm, empower, and finance 
Giovanni delle Bandc Nere might have delayed desdny awhile. WTien 
Giovanni died, and the German horde advanced upon Florence as a rich 
and plunderable ally of the French, Machiavclli rushed to the city, and, at 
Clement’s request, prepared a report on how the walls might be restored 
to make it defensible. On May iS, 151(5, he was chosen by the Medicean 
government to head a board of five “Curators of the AValls.” The Germans, 
however, by-passed Florence and headed for Rome, VTien that city was 
sacked, and Clement was a prisoner of the mob, the republican party in 
Florence once more expelled the Medici and restored the republic (May 
1527). Machiavelli rejoiced, and hopefully applied for hU old post as 
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secretary of the Tea for War* He was turned down {June lo, 1527); hh 
dealings with the Medici had lost him the support of the republicans. 

He did nor long survive that blow. The vital spark of life and hope 
flickered out in hiin, and left che flesh spiritless. He fell ill, suffering violent 
spasms of the stomach. Wife^ childrcrit and friends gathered round his 
bedside. He confessed to a priest and died, twelve days after his rejection. 
He left his family in the utmost poverty, and the Italy that he had kboted 
to unite w as in mins. He w as buried in the church of Santa Croce, where 
a handsome monument, marked whth the words, Tmto nuUum pjr 

elogiu7n—"~^o eulogy would do justice to so great a name^^—bears witness 
that an Italy at last united has forgiven his sins and remembered his drcani. 

J, The Fhilowpher 

Let us examine the “Machiavellian'’ philosophy as impartially as we can. 
Nowdicrc eke shall \vc find so much independent and fearless t hinkin g on 
ethics and politics. Madilavelli w^as justified in claiming that he had opened 
new routes on relatively untraveled seas. 

It Is almost exclusively a political philosophy. There is no metaphysics 
here, no theologyr no theism or atheism, no discussion of determuiisin or 
free will:; and ethics itself is soon shoved aside as subordinate to, almost a 
tool of, politics. Politics he understands as the high art of creating, captur- 
protecting, and strengthening a state. He is interested in states rather 
than in humanity. He sees individuals nicrely as members of a state; except 
as tliey help to determine its destiny, he pays no attention to the parade of 
egos across the landscape of rime, lie wishes to know why states rise and 
fallj and how they can be made to defer as long as possible their inevitable 

decay. 

A philosophy of liistory, a science of government, ate possible, he thinks, 
because human nature never changes. 

Wise men sa>% not without reason, that wlioever \vi5hes to foresee 
the future must consult the past; for human events ever resemble 
those of preceding times- This arises from the fact that they arc 
produced bv men who have been, and ever will be, animated by the 
same passions; and thus they must necessarily have the same results.” 

... t believe that the w'orld has always been the same, and has alw'ays 
contained as much good and evil, although variously distributed 
among the nadons according to the times,^ 
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Among che mast instructive rcgnlariiics of hlsrory arc the phenomena of 
growth and decay in clvillzarions and states. Here Mactuavelii meets a 
ver\'' complc^x problem with a very simple formula. “Valor produces 
peace; peace, repose; rcposCt disorder; disorder, min. From disorder order 
springs; from order^ valor ('Lffrtil); and from this, glory and good fortune. 
Hence ’wise men have obsen^ed that the age of literary excellence is sub¬ 
sequent to that of distinction in armsj and that . , . great warriors arc 
produced before philosophers.”* In addidon to the general factors in 
growth or decay may be the acdon and influence of leading individuals; so 
the excessive ambition of a ruler, blinding him to the inadequacy of his 
resources for his alms, may ruin his state by leading it into war with a 
stronger power. Fortune or chance also enters into the rise and fall of 
states. ^Tortune is the arbiter of one half our actions, but she still leaves us 
to direct the other half.™ The more 'virtii a man has, the less will he be 
subject to fornine or yield to it. 

The history of a state follows general kx^-s, determined by the natural 
wickedness of men. All men arc by nature acquisirivet deceitful, pugna¬ 
cious, cruel, and corrupt. 


Whoever wishes to found a stare and give it laws, must start with 
assuming that all men are bad and ever ready to display their x-icious 
nature whenever they find occasion for it. If their evil disposition 
remiains concealed for a time, it must be attributed to some unknown 
reason; and vve must assume that it lacked occasion to show Lc$clf; 
but time ... does not fall to bring it to light,,,, The wish to acquire 
is in truth very natural and common, and men alw^ays acquire when 
they can; and for this they will be praised, not blame<L^ 

This being so, men can be made good—i.e., capable of hving with order In 
a socieiy—only by the application, m sequence, of force, deceit^ and habit. 
This is the origin of a state: the orgaiuisatioa of force through army and 
police, the establishment of rules and laws, and the gradual formation of 
habits, for the maintenance of leadership and order in a human group. The 
more developed a state, the less force will have to be used or ’risible in it; 
indoctruiatioti and habit iatII suffice; for in the hands of a capable lawgiver 
or ruler the people are as soft clay in the hands of a sculptor. 

The best means of habituating naturally wicked men to Jaw and order 
is religion. Machiavdli^ whom his admirer Paolo Giovio calls frrjjor et 
atbeoy^ a satirical atheist," writes enthusiastically about religious institu- 
tioas: 
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Although the founder of Rome was Romulus , - - yet the gods did 
not judge the laws of this prince suffidenc - - - and therefore they 
inspired the Roman Senate to elect Numa Pompilius as his succes¬ 
sor. . . - Numa, finding a very savage people, and wishing to reduce 
them to dviJ obedience by the arts of peace, had tecoursc to religion 
as the most necessary and assured support of any civil society; and he 
established it upon such foundations that for many centuries there 
was now here more fear of the gods than in that republic; w hich 
greatly facilitated all the enterprises which the Senate or its great 
men attempted- - - - Numa feigned that he held converse with a 
nymph, w ho dictated to him alJ tliat he wished to persuade the peo¬ 
ple to. - * ^ In truth there never was any remarkable lawgiver,,. who 
did not resort to divine authority, as otherwise his bw^ w^oidd not 
have been accepted by the people; for there are many good laws the 
importance of w hich is known to the sagacious bw^giver^ but the 
reasons for which are not sufficiently erident to enable him to per¬ 
suade others to submit to them; and therefore do wise men, to re- 
ttiove this difficulty, resort to di\iiie authoritj',"*. . . The observ¬ 
ance of religious instinjtioiis is the cause of the greatness of republics; 
disregard of these institutions produces the ruin of states. For where 
the fear of God is wanting, there the country will be destroyed, 
unless it be sustained by fear of the prince, svhich may for a rime 
supply the want of reli^on. But the lives of princes arc short, . , . 

Princes and republics who tvish to maintain themselves . . . must 
above all things preserve the purity of religious observances, and 
treat them with proper reverence . . Of all men who have been 
eulogized, those deser^'e it most who have been the authors and 
founders of religions. Next come such as have established republics 
or kingdoms. After these the most celebrated arc those who have 
commanded armies and have extended the possessions of their coun- 
trv'- To these may be added literary men. .., Conversely, those men 
aie doomed to infamy and unlvcr^ execration who have destroyed 
religions, who have overtumed republics and kingdoms, who are 
enemies of vimie or of lettera.™ 

Having accepted religion In general, MachiavelU turns upon Christianity 
and cxcotiates it as having failed to make good cirizeus. It diverted too 
much attention to heaven, and enfeebled men by preaching the feminine 
virtues: 

The Christian religion makes us hold of smalJ account the love of 
this world, and renders tis more gentle. The ancients, on the con¬ 
trary, found their highest delight in this world . . , Their religion 
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b^tified none bur men crow'ned with worldly glory, such as leaders 
of amues and founders of rtpiibHcs; whereas our religion has rather 
glorified meek and contemplative men than men of action. Ir has 
placed the supreme good m humility and poomtss of spirit, and in 
contempt for worldly things; whereas the other placed it in great¬ 
ness of mind, in bodily strength, and in all that gives men daring. 

.. - Thus the world has fallen a prey to the wicked, ^^ ho have found 
men readier, for the sate of going to paradise, to submit to blows 
rather than m resent them.^^* * . 

Had the religion of Christianity been prserved according to the 
ordinances of its Founder, the states and commonwealths of Chris¬ 
tendom would hat'e been far more uniied and happy than they are. 

Nor can there be a greater proof of jes decadence than the fact that 
the nearer people are to the Roman Church, the head of this religion, 
the less religious ore they. And whoever examine the principles on 
which that rcUgiori is founded, and sees how wide^ dLffercnr from 
those principles its present practice and appHcation are, will judge 
that her rum or chastisemenE is near at band.”,.. Posribly the Chri^ 
dan religion would have been entirely extinguished by its corrup¬ 
tion, had not St- Francis and St. Dominic . . . restored it to its 
original prindples. . , .To ensure a long existence to religious Sects 
or republics* it is necessaiy frequently co bring them back to their 
original principles.'® 

We do not know whether these words were written before news had 
reached Italy of the Protesranr Reformation* 

The rebellion of Machkvelli against Christianity is quite different from 
the rebellion of VokairCi Diderot, Paine, Darwin, Spencer, Rcnam These 
men rejected the theology of Christianity, but retained and admired the 
Chrisrian moral code. This atrirude continued till Niemche, and softened 
the ^'conflict betw^een religion and science*" Machiavelli is not bothered 
by the incredibility of the dogmas^ he takes that for granted, but accepts 
the theology wdth a good stomach on the ground that some system of 
supernatural belief is an indispensable support of social order. What he 
rejects most decisively m Christianity is its ethic, its conception of good¬ 
ness os gentleness, humility, nonresistance; its love of peace and its de- 
nunctadon of war; its assumption that states, as well as citizens, are bound 
by the one moral code. For his part he prefers the Roman ethic, based 
upon the principle diat the safety of the people or state is the supreme 
law. Where it k on absolute qoestion of the welfare of our country, %ve 
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must admit of no considerations of justdce or injustice, of mercj-^ or crueltj^, 
of praise or igoominy^ bur purring all else aside we must adopt whatevet 
course will save the nation's existence and liberty,”*^ Morality in genera] 
is a code of conduct given to the members of a society or state to maintairi 
collective order, uniry, and strength; the govemmenr of that state would 
fail in Its duty if, in defending the state^ it should allow itself to be re¬ 
stricted by the moral code that it must inculcate in its citizens- Hence a 
diplomat is not bound by the moraJ code of his people. “When the act ac¬ 
cuses him the result should excuse him”;“ the end justifies the means- “No 
good man will ever reproach another who endeavors to defend his coun- 
rry^ whatever be his mode of doing so/'"® Frauds^ cruelties^ and crimes 
commirted in order to preserve one^s country are “honorable frauds/' 
“glorious crimes/So Romulus did right in killing his brother; the young 
got^ernmenr had to have unity, or it wouJd be tom to pieces.^ There is 
no “natural law,” no “right” universally agreed upon; politics, in the sense 
of statesmanship, must be held completely independent of morality. 

If we apply Aese considcrarions to the ethics of war^ iMachiavclli is sure 
that they make Christian pacifism ridiculous and treasonable. War violates 
practically ait the commandnvents of Moses: it swears, lieSi sieab, kills, 
commits adulten^ by the thousands; nevertheless, if it preserves tlic society, 
or strengthens it, it is good- When a state ce-ases to expand it begins to 
decay; when It loses the wdll to war it is finished. Peace too long main¬ 
tained Is enervating and disruprive; an occasional war is a national tonic, 
restoring discipline, vigor, and unity. The Romans of the Republic kept 
themselv^ ever ready for war; when they saw chat they w^ould have trou¬ 
ble with another stare, they did nothing to avoid the war, but sent an army 
to attack Philip V ui .\lacedon and Antioch us III in Greece rather than 
^vait for them to bring the evils of war to Icaly-^“ Virtue, to a Roman, 
was not humility or gentleneBs or peace, but virility^ manliness, courage 
with energy^ and intclLgencc. This is what Machiavelli means by tinu. 

From this point of view of a statesmanship quite freed of moral re¬ 
straints, Machiavelli moves to meet what seems to him the basic problem 
of his time: to achieve for Italy the uniu'' and strength indispensable to her 
coUeedve liberty- He views with indignation the division, disorder, cor¬ 
ruption, and w^eakness of his country; and here we find what in Petrarch's 
day was so rare—a man who loved his city not the less because he loved his 
country more. Who was responsible for keeping Italy so divided^ and 
therefore so helpless against the foreigner? 
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A nation can never be united and happy except when it obeys 
only one governments whether a republic or a Tnonarchy, as h the 
case in France and Spain; and the one cause why Italy is not in the 
same condidon is the Oxurch. For having acquiredp and holdings a 
temporal dondnioii, yet she has never had sufficient power or cour¬ 
age to enable her to seize the rest of the countiy and make her^lf 
sole sovereign of all Italy.*^” 

We have a new^ idea here: iMachlavcUi condemns the Church nor for pro¬ 
tecting her temporal power^ but for not !ia™g used all her resources to 
bring Italy under her polidcal rule* So Machiaveil! admired Caesar Borgia 
at hnoh and Senigallia» because he thought he saw in ihat ruthless youth 
the conception and promise of a united Italy; and he w^'as prepared to 
justify any means that the Borgias might use to accomplish this heroic con- 
snmmadoQ. WTien he tnmed against Caesar at Rome in 1503 it may have 
been through rage that his idol had allowed a cup of poison (as Machiavelli 
thought) to destroy the dream. 

From two centuries of disunity Italy had fallen into such physical weak- 
ncffi and social decay that now (Machiavelli argued) only violent means 
could save her. Governments and people alike were corrupt. Sexual vice 
had come to replace military ardor and skill. As in the dying days of an¬ 
cient RomCt the citizens had delegated to others—there to barbarians^ here 
to mercenaries—the defense of their cities and their lands; but what did 
these mercenary bands^ or their condottieri^ care for the unity of Italy? 
They liyed and thrived by its division. They had by mumai agreement 
made ivar a game almost as safe as politics; rheir soldiers had inconveiiienc 
objections to being IdlJed; and when they met foreign armies they took to 
their heels and “brought Italy to slavery and contempt.’^^“ 

Who, then^ would make Italy one? How could it be done? Not by 
democratic suasion; men and cities w^ere too indi^idualisEiCi too partisan, 
and too corrupt, to accept union peaceably; it would have to be iin}H>sed 
upon them by all ihe methods of statecraft and war. Only a ruchlesB dictator 

* Gnicdardinj wrote in jmpdrtmt ctinimciic nci this a mic that the Church 

has prevented die tini-pn of Italy bi a scaie; but J do not ktunw whether tUts \k a good 
or an evil^ A rcpublio might certainly have made the of Italy glorious ind 

been of the utmost profit 10 the cap^ rityi but it would have proved the min of every 
other city. It 15 true that oor divi^iona have broughc many upon us, althou^ 

it should be rernciribErcd that the mvasfons of the barbarians began at die tiinc of the 
Ronmii^h precisely when Italy was united. And divided Italy has sticeccded in having so 
iraiiy free cldcs that 1 believe a dngtc re public would have caused htr mure misety than 
happiness. * ^ « This land has alwav's^ desired hberty, tmd thercinre has never been able to 
unite under one mle"—CffniiifeTasipm' m Uh^orn di 1 
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could do one who would not let conscience make a coward of him, but 
would strike whh an iron hand, lettiug his great dm justify all means. 

We are not sure that The Prince was ’BTitten in this mood. In the very 
year 1515 in which it was apparently begun, Machiavelli wTote to a friend 
chat ^*the idea of Italian utiion is laughable. Even if the heads of the states 
could agree, we have no soldiers hut the Spaniards that are worth a far¬ 
thing. Moreover, the people would never agree with the leaders.But in 
that same 1513 Leo X, young and rich and dever, had reached the papacyj 
Florence and Rome, so long enemies, were united under the Medici. ^\Tien 
Machiavelli transferred the dedication of the book to Lorenzo, Duke of 
Urbino, that state too had fallen to the Medici. The new Duke w as only 
twencyTour m 1516; he had shoum ambidon and courage; Machiavelli 
might forgii^ably look to this reckless spirit as one whOj under the guidance 
and diplomacy of Leo (and the iusrructioii of Machiavelli) could accom¬ 
plish what Caesar Borgia, under Alexander VI, had begun—could lead cbe 
Itaban states, ar least north of Naples and omitting proud Venice, into a 
federation strong enough to discourage foreign invasion. There is evidence 
that this was also Leo's hope. The dedication of The Prince to the Medick 
though probably aiming first of all to win employment for rhe author, 
could sincerely think of that family as the possible creators of Italian unity. 
The form of // principe was traditional: it followed the outline and 
method of a hundred medieval trcariscs De regmine principtem. But in 
concent whac a revolution! No idealistic charge here to a prince to be a 
saint, no appeal to him to apply the Sermon on the Mount to the problems 
of a throne. On the contrary; 

[c being my intention to write something that shall be useful to 
him who comprehends it, it appears to me more appropriate to fol¬ 
low up the real truth of a matter than the imaginanon of it Many 
have pictured republics and principalities which in fact have never 
been kno^vn or seen, for how one lives is sb far distant from how one 
ought to live, that he who neglects what is done for what ought to he 
done, sooner effects his ndn than his preservation^ a man tvho W'khcs 
ro acc entirely up to his professions of virtue soon meets with de¬ 
struction amidst so much that is evil. Hence it is ncceasarv for a 
prince w^ho w^ishes to hold his own to know how to do wrong, and 
to make use of it or not according to necessicy.^*^ 

The prince, therefore, must distinguish resolutely between momlity and 
statesmanship, between his private conscience and the public good, and must 
be ready to do for the state what would be called wickedness in the relations 
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of indmduals. He must scom half measures; enemies who cannot be won 
over must be crushed; contenders for his throne must be killed. He must 
have a strong aruiyr for a statesman can speak no louder than his guns. He 
must keep his army in constant health, discipline, and equipment; and he 
must train himself for war by undertaking frequently the hardships and 
dangers of the hunt. At the same time he must study the arts of diplomacy, 
for sometimes cunning and deceit achieve more than force, and less ex¬ 
pensively. Treaties arc not to be honored when they have become a detri¬ 
ment to the nadon; “a wise lord cannot, nor ought he, keep faith when such 
obsen'ance can be turned against him, and when the reasons that caused 
him to pledge it no longer cxist.”^ 

Some degree of public support is indispensable. But if a ruler must 
choose between being feared without love or being loved without fear, he 
must sacrifice the love.*” On the other hand (say the DiscorH) “a multi¬ 
tude is more easily governed by humanity and gentleness than by haughd- 
ness and cruelty. . . Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, and 
Marcus Aurelius did not require the pretorian guard nor the legions to de¬ 
fend them, because they were protected by their own good conduct, the 
good will of the people, and the love of the Senate.”**^ To secure jwpular 
Sipport the prince should patronise art and learning, provide public spec¬ 
tacles and games, and honor the guilds, alwrays, however, maintaining the 
majesty of his rank.‘*^ He should not give the people hberty, but should 
comfort them as far as possible with the appearances of liberty. Subject 
dries, like Pisa and Arezzo in the case of Florence, must be dealt wnth 
vigorously, even crueUy, at the outset; then, when obedience has been es¬ 
tablished, their submission may be made habitual by gender means. In¬ 
discriminate and prolonged cruelty is suicidal. 

The ruler should support religion, and should himself appear to be re¬ 
ligious, whatever his private beliefs,Indeed, it is more important and 
profit^ie to the prince to seem to be vinuo'us than to be so. 

Though a prince need not possess all the virtues, to seem to have 
them is useful; as, for example, to seem tiierdful, loyal, humane, reli¬ 
gious, and sincere;it is abo useful to be so, but wdth a mind so flc^Liblc 
that if the need arise he can be the contrary.... He should be care¬ 
ful to let nothing fall from his lips that b not instinct wdth the five 
qualities mentioned, and must appe^ to those who see and hear him 
all compassion, all faith, all humanity, all rcli^on, all integrity. , . . 

One must color hb conduct, and be a great dissembler; and men are 
so simple, so absorbed in present necessities, that they are easily 
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deceived.... Everyone sees what you appear to be, few know what 
you are^ and those few date not oppose the opinion of the many.^ 

To these precepts Machiavelli adds csiamples. He notes the success of 
Alexander VI, and thinks it entirely due to marvelous l)'ing. He admires 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain for always putting a religious front on his 
military enterprises. He praises the means—warlike courage and strategic 
skill mingled with diplomatic craft—by which Francesco Sforza rose to the 
throne of Milan. But above all he holds up as his supreme and almost per¬ 
fect exemplar Caesar Borgia; 

Wlien all the actions of the Duke are recalled, I do not know how 
to blame him; but rather it appears to me that I ought to oifer him 
for imitation to all those who arc ,. . raised to government, ... He 
was considered cruel; nevertheless his cruelty reconciled all the 
Romagna, unihed it, and restored it to peace and loyalty,.,, Having 
a lofty spirit and far-rcaching aims, he could not have regulated his 
conduct otherwise; and only the shortening of the lift of Alexander, 
and his own sickness, frustrated his designs. Therefore he who con¬ 
siders it necessary to secure himself in his new principality, to gain 
friends, to overcome enemies by force or fraud, to make himself at 
once feared and loved by the people, to be followed and revered by 
the soldiers, to exterminate those who have power or reason to hurt 
him, to change the old order of things for new, to be severe and 
gracious, magnanimous and liberal, to destroy a disloyal soldiery and 
create new, to maintain friendship with kings and princes in such 
a way that they must help him svith zeal and offend him with cau¬ 
tion, cannot find a more lively example than the actions of this 
man,“* 

Machlavelli admired Borgia because he felt chat his methods and charac¬ 
ter, had it not been for the simultaneous illness of Pope and son, would 
have gone far to unite Italy. Now, in concluding The Prince, he appeals 
to the young Duke Lorenzo, and through him to Leo and the Medici, to 
organize the anion of the peninsula. He describes his countrymen as “more 
enslaved than the Hebrews, more oppressed than the Persians, more 
scattered than the Athenians; without head, without order, beaten, de¬ 
spoiled, pillaged, and torn, and overrun by foreign powers,” “Italy, left 
as without life, waits for him who shall heal her wounds.,,. She entreats 
God to send some one who shall deliver her from these wrong and alien in- 
solcncics.”‘" The situation is critical, but the oppormnity is ripe. “Italy 
is ready and willing to follow a banner if only some one will raise it,” And 
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who better than the Medici, the most famous family in Italy, and now 
heading the Church? 

Who could express the los’e with which Italy would hail her 
liberator, with what thirst for revenge, what stubborn faith, what 
devodon, what tears? What door w^ould be closed to him?—w'ho 
would refuse him obedience? To all of us this barb^ous doniimou 
is 3 stench in the uosirik. Let therefore your iUiistrious house take 
up this charge, with that courage and hope with which all just en¬ 
terprises are undertaken, so that under its standard tmr nadve 
country mav be ennobled, and under its auspices may be verified 
those words of Petrarch; 

Kimi £0»tr’ al furore 
Prendera rarme e sia il cottibatter corte, 

Che Vatitico valore 

Neg? hiiici etiOT non i ancor mono— 

“Manhood wtII take up arms against madness, and brief may the combat 
be, for the ancient valor is not yet dead in the veins of Italy.” 

4 . Constderatiom 

So the erj' that Dante and Petrarch had sent up to alien emperors W'as 
here raised ro the Medici; and mdeed, had Leo lived longer and played less, 
Machiavelli might have seen the liberation begin. But young Lorenzo died 
in 1519, Leo in 1511; and in 1527, the year of MachiavcUi’s death, Italy’s 
subjection to ^ foreign power was complete. Liberation would have to 
wait J43 years until (ivour ^yould effect it by Machiavellian statesmanship. 

Philosophers have been well nigh unanimous in condemning The 
and statesmen in practising its precepts. thousand books began to ap¬ 
pear against it on the morrow of its publication (i53^>* 15 ut Charles V 
studied it carefully, Catherine de’ Medici brought it to France, Henry IH 
and Henry IV of France had it with them at their death, Richelieu ad¬ 
mired it, William of Orange kept it under hk pillow as if to memorize it by 
osmosis Frederick the Great of Prussia wrote an And-Machisvel as a 
prelude to outpiindng The Ftmce. To most rulers, of course, these pre¬ 
cepts were no revelation, except as revealing injudiciously the secrets of 
their guild. Dreamers who thought to turn Machiavelli into a Jacobin fan¬ 
cied that he had written The Prince not to express his own philosophy but, 
by sarcastic indirection, to expose the ways and wiles of rulers; however. 
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the Discourses expound at greater length the vieu^s. Francb Bacon 
ventured a condonlfig word: ''Our thanks are due to jMachkvelli and simi¬ 
lar writers, who have openly and without disrimnladon shown us what 
men are accustomed to do^ not what they ought to do.”*^ Hegel^s judg¬ 
ment was intelligent and generous: 


The Frmce has often been cast aside with horror as containing 
maxims of the most revolting tjTanny; yet it was Machiavclli's high 
sense of die necessity' of constituting a state which caused him m 
lay down the principles on which alone states could be formed imder 
the drcnmstancK. The isolated lords and lordship had to be en¬ 
tirely suppressed; and though our idea of Freedom is incompatible 
with the means which he proposes . . . including, as these do, the 
most reckless violence, aU kinds of deception, murder, and the like— 
yet we must confess that the despots who had to be subdued were 
assailable in no other way.™ 


And Macaulay, in a famous essay^ pictured the philosophy of Machkvellj 
as a natural reflex of an Italy brilliant and de-moral-CEcd, ^d long since 
accustomed, by her despots, to the principles of The Frmce. 

MachkvelH represents the idriinate chailengc of a revived paganism to a 
weakened Christianity. In his philosophy religion becomes again^ as m 
ancient Rome, the humble servant of a state which in effect is gotL The 
only virtues honored are papn Roman virtues—courage, endurance^ self- 
rclianctj intelUgcnce; the only immortality is a fading fame, Perhap Ma- 
chiavelli exaggerated the enfeebling influence of Christianity; had he for¬ 
gotten the lusty wars of medieval history^ the campaigns of Constantine, 
Bclisarius, Charlemagne, the Templars, the Teutonic Knights, and Julius II 
of recent memory? The Christian morality emphasized the feminine vir¬ 
tues because men had the opposite qualities in ruinous abundance; some 
antidote and counterideal had to be preached to the sadistic Romans of the 
amphitheater, to the rough barbarians entering Italyt to lawless peoples 
striving to subside into civilizarion. The vimies diat MachiavelU scorned 
made for orderly aud peaceful societies; those chat he admired (and, like 
Nietzsche, because he lacked them) made for strong and warlike stat^, and 
for dictators capable of murdering by the million to enforce conformity, 
and of incarnadining a planet to extend their rule. He confused the good 
of the ruler uith the good of the nation; he thought too much of the preset- 
vaciont seldom of the obligations, never of the corruption, of power. He 
ignored the stimulating rivalry and culniral ferriUcy of the Italian city- 
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stattsi he cared little for the magnificent an of his time, or even for chat of 
ancienc Rome. He was lost in idolatry of the state. He helped to free the 
state from the Church, but he shared in setting up for w^otslfip an atomistic 
nationalism not visibly superior to the medieval notiou of states subject to 
an international tnorifijty represented by the pope. Each ideal has broken 
down under the natural selfishness of meni and a candid Christian must ad¬ 
mit that in preaching and practising the principle that no faith need be kept 
with a heretic (as in violaring the safe-conduct of Huss at Constance and 
of Alfonso of Ferrara In Rome), the Church herself was playing a Machia¬ 
vellian game fatal to her mission as a moral power. 

And yet there is something stimulating in Machlavclli's forthrightness. 
Reading him, we arc brought face to face, as nowhere else so vividly, with a 
question that few philosophers had dared discuss: is statesmanship bound 
by morality? We may come to at least one conclusion: that morality can 
exist only among the members of a society equipped to teach and enforce 
it; and that an interstate morality awaits the formation of an international 
organization dowered with the physical power and the public opinion to 
maintain an International law. Till then the nations wdll be as beasts in the 
jungle; and whatever principles their governments may profess, their prac¬ 
tice will be that of The Frince, 

Looking back upon two centuries of intellectual revolt in Italy from 
Petrarch to Machiavclli, we perceive that its essence and basis lay simply 
in lessened concern for another world, and a rising affirmation of life. Men 
were delighted to rediscover a pagan civilization whose citizens were not 
worried about original sin or a punitive hell, and in which the natural im¬ 
pulses were accepted as forgivable elements in a vibrant society. Asceti¬ 
cism, self-abnegation, and the sense of sin lost their hold, almost their mean¬ 
ing, in the upper strata of the Italian population; monasteries languished for 
lack of novices, and monks and friars and popes themselves sought the joys 
of the earth rather than the stigmata of Christ. The bonds of tradidon and 
authority relaxed; the massive fabric of the Church weighed more lighdy 
on the thoughts and purposes of men. Life became more esirovert, and 
though this often took the form of violence, it cleansed many souls of 
neurotic feats and disorders char had darkened the medieval mind. The un¬ 
fettered intellect disported itself happily in every field but science; the 
exuberance of emancipation hardly comported, as yet, with the discipline 
of experiment and the patience of research; that would come in the con¬ 
structive aftermath of liberation. Meanwhile, among the educated, the 
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practices of piety made room for the worship of inreUect and getiius; die 
belief in tminortality was comniuted into the truest for enduring renown. 
Pagan ideals like Fortune, Fate, and Nature encroached upon the Chrisdan 
conception of God 

For all this a price had to be paid. The brilliant enfranchisement of die 
mind sapped the supernatural sanctions of morality, and no others were 
found to effecru ally replace them. The result was such a repudiation of 
inhibitions, such a release of impulse and desire, so gay a luxuriance of im¬ 
morality, as history had not known since the Sophists had shattered the 
myths, freed the mind, and loosened the morals, of ancient Greece. 


CHAPTER XX 


The Moral Release 

1300-1534 


V. THE founts and FORMS OF IMMORALITY 

N owhere arc the prejudices of the historian so likely ro mislead 
him as when he seeks to determine the moral level of an age—unless 
it be in the kindred inquiry into the decline of religious belief. In, cirher case 
the dramatic exceprion vrill strike his eye and turn it from the unrecorded 
average. His vision will be further blurred if he approaches the problem 
with a thesis to prove-os, for example, that religious doubt brings moral 
decay. And the records themselves are ambivalent, capable, according to 
the selective bias, of prolong almost anything. The works of Arctino, the 
autobiography of Cellini, the correspondence of Macbiavelli and \'‘ettori 
can be stressed to convey the odor of disintegration; the letters of Isabella 
and Be^rice d'Este, of Elisaberta Gonzaga and Alessandn Strozzi can be 
quoted to paint a picture of sisterly tenderness and ideal family life. The 
reader will have to be on his guard. 

Many factors entered into the moral decline that accompanied the intel- 
ketuai exaltation of the Renaissance. Probably the basic factor was the 
growth of wealth that resulted from Italy’s strategic position on the routes 
of trade between w'cstcm Europe and the East, and from the flow of dthes 
and annates out of a thousand Christian commimities into Rome, Sin be¬ 
came more prevalent as more funds were prorided to meet its costs. The 
spread of wealth weakened the ascetic ideal: men and women came to re¬ 
sent an ethic that had been bom of poverty and fear, and that now ran 
counter to both their impulses and their means. They heard with rising 
sympathy the view of Epicurus that life should be enjoyed, and that all 
pleasures are to be accounted innocent nntil proved guilty. The charms of 
woman criumpbed over the prohibitions of theology. 

Perhaps next to wealth the main source of immorality was the political 
unsettlement of the times. The strife of factions, the frequency of war, the 
influx of foreign mercenaries, and, later, the invarion of Italy by forei^ 
antiies recognizing no moral restraints on Italian soil, the repeated dis- 
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ruption of agriculture and trade by the ravages of war, the destructba of 
freedom by despots who replaced peaceful legitintacy with autocratic 
force: all these disordered Italian life, and cracked the ‘*ca]ce of custom'' 
that normally conserves morality. Alen foimd themselves unmoored in a 
sea of iHoIcnce. Neither state nor Church seemed able to protect them; 
they protected themselves as best they could, by arms or craft; lawlcssn&s 
became the law. The despots, placed above the law and dedicated to a 
short but stirring life, indulged themselves in every pleasure; and their ex¬ 
ample was followed by the moneyed minority. 

In assessing the role of religious unbelief in releasing the natural im¬ 
morality of mankind, wc must begin by distinguishing the skepticism of the 
lettered few from the persistent piety of the many. Tnlightennient is of 
niinoriries, and emancipation is Individual; minds are not freed en jtiasse. 
A few skeptics might protest against false relics and bogus miracles and 
indulgences offering promissory notes for cash; but the people accepted 
them wdth awe and hope. In 7462 the scholar-Pope Pius 11 and some cardi¬ 
nals w^ent out to the Milvian Bridge to meet the head of the Apostle An- 
drew^ w'hich was arriving from Greece; and tlie schoIar-CardinaJ Bessarion 
pronounced a solemn oration when the precious figment was deposited in 
Sr. Peter's. The people undertook pilgrimages to Loreto and Assisi, flocked 
to Rome in jubilee years, made the starions of the cross from church to 
church, and mounted on their knees the Scala Santa which, they w^ere told, 
was the very stair\vay that Christ had climbed to the tribune of PUatc. 
Powerful characters might laugh at all this while their health was good, but 
rare W'as the Renaissance Italian who did not ask for the sacraments on his 
deathbed, \%ellozzo TLieDi, the rough condottiere who had fou^t .Mex- 
ander and Caesar Borgia, begged a messenger to go to Rome and seek 
papal absolution for him before Caesar's handy man tightened die noose 
around his neck. W'omen especially worshiped Alary; almost every village 
had a miracle-working icon of her; now (c. 1514} the Rosary became a 
favorite form of prayer. Every decent house Jiad a crucifix and a holy pic¬ 
ture or ru'O; and before one or more of these, in many homes, a lamp was 
kept burning endlessly. Village squares and city streets might be adorned 
with a statue of Jesus or the V^irgin, placed in a separate tabernacle or a 
niche in a w^all. The festivals of the religious calendar w'crc celebrated with 
a pomp and magnificence that gave the people thrilling interruprions to 
their toil; and every decade or so the coronation of a pope offered proces¬ 
sions and games that to antiquarians recalled the spectacles of ancient Rome. 
Never was a religion more beautiful than when the artists of the Renais- 
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sauce housed and carved its shrine;, and painted its heroes and legends, and 
drama, music, poetry, and incense joined in the colorful, odorous, sumptu¬ 
ous worship of God. 

But this, again, is hut one side of a scene too diverse and contradictory to 
be briefly described. In the cidcs many of the churches w ere left relatively 
dhpty of men then as now.’ As to the countryside hear Archbishop An- 
ronin'o of Florence describing the peasants of his diocese about 1430: 

In the churches themselves they sometimes dance and leap and 
sing with women. On holy days they spend link time on divine serv¬ 
ice or hearing the whole Mass, but most in games or taverns or con¬ 
tentions at the church doors. They blaspheme God and His saints 
on slender provocation. They are filled with lies and perjuries; they 
make no conscience of fomicadon, and of worse sins stilL Very 
manv of them do not confess even once a year; far few^er arc those 
who" take Communion. . . . They do little to instmet their families 
in the manner of faithful folk. They use enchantments for them¬ 
selves and their beasts. Of God, or clieir own souls* healdi, they 
think not at all. . . . Tlieir parish priests, caring not for the flock 
committed to diem, but only for its w^ool and milk, do not instruct 
them through preaching and the confessjonal, or by private admoni¬ 
tions, hut walk in the same error as their flocks, following their cor¬ 
rupt ways.* 

We may reasonably conclude, from the existence and natural deaths of 
such men as PomponazzI and Machkvebi, that a large section of the edu¬ 
cated classes in the Italy of i joo had lost faith in Catholic Christianity; and 
wc may more precariously assume tliat even among the letterless religion 
had lost some of its power to control the moral life. An mcreasing pro¬ 
portion of the population had ceased to believe in the divine origin of the 
moral code. Once the Omunaiidments appeared to be man-made, and w'cre 
shorn of their sujiematural sanctions in heaven and hell, the code lost its 
terrors and its efficacy. Tabus fell away, and a calculus of expediency took 
their place. The sense of sin, the gloom of guilt, w'aiicd; conscience was left 
comparatively free; and each man did what seemed to him convenient, even 
if not traditionally right. Men no longer wished to be good, but to be 
strong; many private individuals took to themselves, long before Machia- 
vtlli, those privileges of force and fraud—that principle of the end justify¬ 
ing the means—which he conceded to the rulers of states; perhaps his ethic 
was an after-image of the morals he had seen around him. Platina attributed 
to Pius II the remark that “even if the Christian faith had not been con- 
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firmed by miracles, it ought to be received hecaosc of its morality.”* But 
men did nor rcasoti so philosophically. They said, simply: If there is no 
hell or heaven, we most enjoy ourselves here* and wc may indulge our 
appetites war hour fear of punishment after death. Only a strong and in cel- 
ligenc public opimon could have taken the place of the lost supernatural 
sanedons; but neither the clergy nor the humanists nor the universities rose 
to this task. 

The humanists were as morally corrupt as the clergy they criticised. 
There were shining exceptions, scholars who found decency compatible 
unth intellectual liberation—Ambrogio Traversari, Vittorlno da Felrrc, 
Marsilio Ficino, Aldus Man u tins. . . . But an impressively large minority 
of the men who resurrected Greek and Roman literature lived like pagans 
who had never heard of Qirisrianity. ThcLr mobility deracinated them^ 
they passed from city to city' seeking laurels and fees, and sank no toots in 
stability* They were as fond of money as any moneylender or his wife. 
They^ ’ivere vain of their gemus, their income, their features, their dress. 
They were coarse m their speech, ungenerous and disgraceful in their con^ 
troversies, faithless in their friendships and transient in their loves. Ariosto, 
as wc have noted, dared not trust his son to a humanist tutor for fear of 
moral coutamination; probably he found it unnecessary*- to forbid the boy 
to read Orijndo fitrioi&j which was salted with melodious obscenity. Valla, 
Poggio, Bcccadelli, Filelfo summarized in their loose lives one of the basic 
problems of ethics and chdlizadon: must a moral code, to function effec¬ 
tively j have supemacural sanctions—the belief in another life, or in the 
divine origin of the moral code? 


n. TILE MORALS OF THE CLERGY 

The Church might have sustained the supematural sanedons provided by 
the Hebraic Scriptures and the Christian tradition, if her personnel had led 
lives of decency and devotion. But most of them accepted the bad as well 
as the good in the morals of the time, and reflected the antirhetical facets 
of the laity. The parish priest was a simple ministrant, usually of slight 
education, but normally {pnee the good x^ntonino) leading an exemplary 
lift;^ ignored by^ the intelligentsia but welcomed by the people. Among the 
bishops and abbots there were some high hvers, but many good men; and 
perhaps half the college of cardinals maintained a pious and Christian con¬ 
duct that shamed the gay wwldhuess of their colleagues.** All over Italy 
there were hospitals, orphan asylums, schools, almshouses, nimti di pietd 
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(loan offices), and other charitable institutions managed by the clergy. 
The Bencdicdne, Observanrine, and Carthusian monks were honored for 
the relatively high moral level of their lives. Missionaries faced a thousand 
dangers to spread the faith In “heathen” bnds and among the pagaiw of 
Chr^endom, Mj'srics hid themselves away from the violence of the times, 
and sought closer communion with God. 

Amid this devodon there was so much ]^ty of morals among the dergy 
that a thousand testimonies could be adduced to prove It. The same Pe¬ 
trarch who remained faithful to Chrisdanity to the end, and who drew a 
favorable picture of discipline and piety in the Carthusian monastery where 
his brother lived, repeatedly denounced the nmrals of the clergy in Avi- 
gnoD. From the JiaveUe of Boccaccio in the fourteenth centurj% through 
those of Masuccio in the fifteenth, to those of Bundello in the sixteenth, the 
loose lives of the Icalian clergy form a recorrent theme of Italian literature. 
Boccaccio speaks of “the lewd and filthy life of the clergy,” in sins “natural 
or sodomitical.”* Masuccio described the monks and friars as “ministers of 
Satan,” addicted to fomicadon, homosexualism, avarice, simony, and im¬ 
piety, and professed to have found a higher moral level in the army than in 
the clergy.' Aredno, familiar with ail filth, railed at the errors of printers as 
rivaling in number the sins of the clergy; “truly it wmuld be easier to find 
Rome sober and chaste than a correct book.”' Poggio almost exhausts his 
vocabulary of vituperation in exposing the immorality, hypocrisy, cupidity, 
ignorance, and arrogance of monks and priests ® and Folengo's Or/dwdino 
tells the same tale. Apparendy the nuns, who today are angels and ministers 
of grace, shared In the revelry. They were especially lively in Venice, 
where monasteries and nunneries were sufficiently close to each other to 
allow their inmates, now and then, to share a bed; the archives of the 
PTO^>editori soprs movjisteri contain twenty volumes of trials for the cohabi¬ 
tation of monks and nuns.^” Arccino speaks unquotably about the nuns of 
Venice."^ And Guicciardini, usually temperate, loses his poise in describing 
Rome: “Of the Court of Rome it Is impossible to speak with sufficient 
severity, for it is a standing infamy, an example of all that is most vile and 
shameful in the WDrld.”“ 

These testimonies seem exaggerated, and may be prejudiced. But hear 
St. Catherine of Siena: 


On whatever side you mm—whether to the secular clergy of 
priests and bishops, or to the religious orders, or to preUtes small or 
great, old or young, . . . you sec nothing but offenses; and all stink 
in tny nostrils with a stench of mortal sin. Narrow, greedy, and tva- 
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nciqtis... they have abandoned the care of souk. *.. Making a god 
of their bel!y> eadng and drinking in disorderly feast, they fall thence 
forthwith into filch, living in Jasciviousness ... feeding their children 
with the substance of the poor, . . . They flee from choir service 
as from poison.^ 

Here again wc must discount something, since no saint can be trusted to 
speak of Imman conduct without indignation. But we may accept the sum¬ 
ming np of a candid Cacholic historian: 

It is not surprising, when the highest ranks of the clergy were in 
such a statet that among tlie regular orders and secular priests vice 
and irregularities of aJI sorts should have become mote and more 
common. The salt of the earth had lost its savon * . * It was such 
priesK as these that gave occasion to the more or less exaggerated 
descriptions of the clerg>' by Erasmus and Luther, w ho visited Rome 
during the reign of Julius IL But it is a nikrake to suppose that the 
corruption of the ckrgj’' w as worse in Rome than elsewhere; there 
is documentary evidence of the immorality of the priests m almost 
eveiy^ tOAvu in tlie Italian peninsula. In many places—Venice, for 
instance—matters were far worse than in Rome. No wonder, as 
contemporary wrirers sadly lestifT^^ the influence of the clergy had 
declined and that in many places hardly any respect shown for 
the priesthood^ Their immorality was so gross that suggestions in 
favor of allowing priests to marry began to be heard. ^ ^ Many of 
the monasteries were in a deplorable condition. The three essential 
vows of povertyt chastity, and obedience were in some convents 
almost entirely disregarded- ^, The discipline of many convents of 
nuns was equally hx.'* 

Less for^vable than irregularities of sex and festivities of diet were the 
acridities of the Inquisition. But these remarkably declined in Italy during 
the fifteenth century. In 1440 Amadeo de" Landi, a mathematician, dvas 
cried on a charge of materialism, but was acquitted. In 147 S Galeorco 
Marcio was condemned to death for waiting tliac any man who lived a 
good life would go to heaven whatever hk religion might be^ but Pope 
Sixtus IV saved him,“ In 1497 the physician Gabriele da Sal6 was pro¬ 
tected from the Inquisition by his patients^ though he maintained that 
ChrisT was not God, but was the son of Joseph and Mary, conceived m the 
usual ridiculous way; that Christ's body was not in the consecrated wafer; 
and that His niiracles had been performed not by divine power but through 
the influence of the stars|*^ so one myth drives out another. In 1500 Ginr- 
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gio da Novara was bonrt to death at Bologna, appareJitly for denying the 
divinity of Christ without having Infliiential friends. In the same year the 
bishop of Aranda declared with impnnity that there is neither heaven nor 
helL, and that indulgences were merely a means of raking funds.’* In 1510, 
when Ferdinand the Catholic tried to incioduce the Inquisition into Naples, 
he met with such determined resistance from all classes of the population 
that he had to abandon the attempt.’* 

Amid the ecclesiastical decay there -were several centers of wholesome 
reform. Pius II deposed a general of the Dominicans, and disciplined lax 
monasteries in Venice, Brescia, Florence, and Siena. In 1517 Sadoleto, 
Gibertl, Caraffa, and ocher churchmen founded the Oratory of the Divine 
Love as a center for pious men who dsired some refuge from the pagan 
worldlincss of Rome, In 1513 Caraffa organized the order of Theatines, in 
which secular priests lived under monastic rules of chastity, obedience, and 
poverty. Cardinal Caraffa resigned all his benefices and distributed his 
property among the poor; so did Saint Gaetano, another founder of the 
Theatines. These devotees, many of them men of noble lineage and great 
wealth, astonkhed Rome by strict adherence to their self-imposed rules, 
and their fearless vkits to victims of the plague. In 1533 Antonio Maria 
Zaccaria establkhcd at Milan a similar community of priests, first called the 
Regular Clerics of St. Paul, but soon to be known as Barnabites from the 
church of Sr. Barnabas. Caraffa drew up a helpful program of reform for 
the clergy of Venice, and Giberti essayed similar reforms in the diocese of 
Verona (1528-31). Egidio Canisio reformed the Augusciniao eremites, and 
Gregorio Cortese effected a sirndar betterment among the Benedictines at 
Padua. 

The outstanding effort at monastic reform in this age was the foundation 
of the Capuchin Order. Matteo di Bassi, a friar of the Franciscan Observ- 
antines at MonrefaJeone, thought that he saw St. Francis in a vision, and 
that he heard him say: “I ’ivlsh my rule to be observ'ed to the letter, to the 
letter, to the letter.” Learning that St. Franck had worn a four-comcred 
pointed hood, he adopted that headdress. Going to Rome, he secured from 
Clement \ 1 I (1518) permission to estahlkh a new branch of the Franciscans, 
dktingukhed by the c^ppuccio or cowl, and by firm adherance to the final 
rule of Sc. Francis. They dressed in the coarsest cloth, svent barefoot 
throughout the year, lived on bread, vegetables, fruit, and water, kept 
rigorous fasts, dwelt in narrow cells in poor cottages made of wood and 
loam, and never journeyed except on foot. The new order w'as not nu¬ 
merous, but it gave a stirring example and stimulus to the more widespread 
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self-reform that came to the monastic and mendicant orders in the sbtteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.* 

Some of these reforms were undertaken in response to the Protestant Ref¬ 
ormation. Many of them were of spontaneous generation, and indicated 
a saving vitaJity in Christianity and the Church. 


III. SEStUAL MORALITY 

Turning now to laic morals, and beginning with the relations of the 
sexes, we should remind ourselves at the outset chat man is by nature polyg¬ 
amous, and that only the strongest moral sanctions, a helpful degree of 
poverty and hard work, and uninterrupted wifely supervision, can induce 
him to monogamy- It is not clear that adultery was less popular in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages than in the Renaissance. And as medieval adultery was tempered 
with chivalry^ so in the Renaissance it rv'as softened, in the lettered classes, 
by an idealization of the refinement and spiritual channs of the educated 
woman. Greater equality of the sexes in education and social standing 
made possible a new Intellectual comradeship between men and women. 
In .Mantua, Milan, Urbino, Ferrara, and Naples life was graced and stirred 
by the prominence of attractive and cultivated women. 

Girls of good family were kept in relative seclusion from men not of 
their own household. Thev were sedulously instructed in the advantages 
of premarital chastity; sometimes with such success chat we hear of a young 
wmman drowming herself after being raped. She was doubtless exceptional, 
for a bishop proposed to raise a statue ro her,** In the Roman catacombs a 
young gentlewoman strangled herself to avoid seduction; her body was 
borne in triumph through the streets of Rome, uath a laurel crown on her 
head.“ Nevertheless there must have been considerable premarital adven¬ 
ture; otherwise it would be difficult to account for the extraordinary num¬ 
ber of bastards to be found in any city of Renaissance Italy, Not to have 
bastards w'as a distinction; to have them was no serious di^tace; the man, 
on marrying, usually persuaded his wife to let his illegidmate progeny join 
the household and be brought up with her own children. To be a bastard 
was no great disability; the social stigma involved was almost negligible; 
legitimation could be obtained by lubricating an ecclesiastical hand. In de¬ 
fault of legirimate and competent heirs bastard sons could succeed to an 
estate, even to a throne, as Ferrante [ succeeded Alfonso I at Naples, and 
as Leonello d’Fste succeeded Niccolb III at Ferrara. When Pius II came to 
Ferrara in 1459 he was received by seven princes, all illegitimate.™ The 
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rivalrv of bastards wirh legitiinatc sons was a rich source of Renaissance 
violence. Half the voveth turn on seduedons; and usually such stories 
were read or heard by women with only a momentary lowering of the 
eves. Robert, Bishop of Aquino, toward the close of the fifteenth century, 
described the morals of the young men in his diocese as unashamedly cor* 
mpt; they c:tplained to him, he tells us, that fornication was no sin, that 
chastity was an old-fashioned tabu, and that virginity was on the wane," 
Even incest had its devotees. 

As for homosexuality, it became almost an obligatory part of the Greek 
revival. The hirnianists wrote at}OUt it with a kind of scholarly af ecdon, 
and Ariosto judged that they were all addicted to it. Politian, Filippo 
Strozzi, and the diarist Sanudo were reasonably suspected of it-* Michel¬ 
angelo, Julius n, and Clement VII were less convincingly charged wirh it; 
San Bernardino found so much of it in Naples that he threatened the city 
with the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah,"* Aretino described the aberration 
as quite popular in Rome,*' and he himself, betw'cen one mistress and an¬ 
other, asked the duke of Mantua to send him an attractive boy.“ In 14J5 
the Venetian Council of Ten took official note “how the abominable vice 
of sodomy multiplies m this city”; and “to avcit the wrath of God," it ap- 
pomted two men in each quarter of Venice to put dowm the practice.® 
The Council noted that some men had taken to wearing feminine garb, and 
that some women were adopting male attire, and it called this “a species of 
sodomy.”” In 1492 a noble and a priest, convicted of homosexual acts, 
were beheaded in the fiaz/etta. and their bodies were publicly burned.*' 
The se , of course, were exceptional cases, from which we must not gen¬ 
eralize; but wc mav assume that homosexuality was more than normally 
presenr in Renaissance Italy until the Counter Reformation. 

We may say likewise of prostitution. According to Infcssura—who liked 
to load his stadsdes against papal Rome—there were 6,Boo registered prosti¬ 
tutes in Rome in 1490, not counting clandestine practitioners, in a popula¬ 
tion of some 90,000.“* In Venice the census of 1509 reported 11,654 prosti¬ 
tutes in a population of some j00,000." An enterprising printer published 
a “Catalogue of all the principal and most honored courtesans of Venice, 
their names, addresses, and fees.”** On the roads they frequented taverns; 
in the cities they were the favorite guests of young blades and fervent 
artists. Cellini recounts his night's lodging with a courtesan as an incident 
of no moment, and describes a dinner of artists, including Giulio Romano 
and himself, in which each man was required to bring a woman of low 
resisrance. At a higher level the banker Lorenzo Strozzi gave a banquet in 
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I j 19 to fourteen persons, including four cardinals and three women of the 
demimonde.*® 

As wealth and refinement increased, a demand arose for courtesans with 
some educatioii and social charm; and as in the Athens of Sophocles hetaerae 
rose to meet this demand, so in the Rome of the kte fifteen century, and in 
the \"emce of the sheteenth, a class of coru^ane (ra^rfe-genteel courtesans 
—developed, who rivaled the finest ladies in dress, manners, culture:, even 
in hebdomadal piety- While the simpler prostitutes—corrigjim^ d! amdeh 
—practised in brothels, these Roman hetaerae lived in their own homes, cn- 
certained lavishly, read and wrote poetry, sang and played music, and 
joined in educated conversation; some collected pictures and statuary, rare 
edidoos and the latest books; some maintained literary salons. To keep up 
with the humanists many of them rook classical names—Camilla, Polysena, 
Penthesilca, Faustina, Imperia, TuUia. One scandalous \nt, m the pontifi¬ 
cate of Alexander VI, wrote a series of epigrams beginning with a number 
in praise of the Virgin or the saints, and then, without a blush, continuing 
with several in honor of the distinguished counesans of his dme.“ VVTien 
one such, Faustina Maticina, died, half of Rome mourned her, and Michel¬ 
angelo was one of many who wrote sonnets to her memorj'.” 

The most renowned of these corti^mte oneste was Imperia de Cugnaits. 
iMade rich by her patron Agostino Chigi, she adorned her home with 
luxurious furniture and choice art, and gathered about her a bevy of 
scholars, artists, poets, and churchmen; even the pious Sadoleto sang her 
praise.” Probably it was Imperia w^hom Raphael took as his model for the 
Sappho of his Fama^sus, She died in the flow-cr of her beaut)' at the age of 
rw'enty-six (15) t), and received honorable burial in the church of San 
Gregorio, with a marble tomb engraved in the finest lapidary style; and 
half a hundred poets lamented her in classic elegies." (Her daughter killed 
herself rather than submit to seduction ") Almost as renowned w-as TuUia 
d’Aragona, iilegitimate daughter of the Cardinal of Aragon. Admired for 
her golden hair and sparkluig eyes, her generosity and carelessness with 
money, her grace of carriage and charm of conversation, she was received 
In Naples, Rome, Florence, and Ferrara bkc a visinng princess. The 
Mantuan ambassador at Ferrara described her entry in an undiplomatic 
letter to Isabella d'Este (1517): 

1 have to record the arrival among us of a gentle lady, so modest 
in behavior, so fascinating in manners, that W'C cannot help consider¬ 
ing her something divine. She sings impromptu all kinds of airs and 
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motets. . . . There is not one lady in Ferrara, not even Vittoria 
Cotonna the Duchess of Pescara, who can stand comparison with 
TuJIia« 

Moreno da Brescia painted a bewdtching portrait of her, looking as innocent 
as a novice nun. She made the mistake of oudiving her charms; she died in 
a wretched hut near the Tiber; and her total belongings, at auction, brought 
a dozen crowns (I150?). But in all her poverty she had kept her lute and 
harpsichord to the last. She [eft also a book that she had composed Ow the 
Itifinhy of Perfect Love. 

Doubtless that title reflected the Renaissance fashion of talking and 
WTiting about Platonic love. If a woman could not commit adulteiy' she 
might at least allow herself to arouse in a man a kind of poetic gallantly' 
that made her the object of verses, courtesies, and dedications. The de^ 
vodons of the troubadours:, the Vita Ntiova of Dante, and Plato’s dis¬ 
courses on spiiitual love had begotten in a few circles a fine sentiment of 
adoration toward woman—usually another man’s w-ife. Most people paid 
no attention to the idea, preferring their love in a frankly sensual form; 
they might write sonnets, but chdr goal was coitus; and hardly once in a 
hundred cases, despite the novelists, did they marry the object of their 
love. 

For marrbge was an aff air of property, and property could not be made 
dependent upon the passing whims of physical desire. Betrothals were ar¬ 
ranged by family councils, and most young people accepted without ef¬ 
fectual protest the mates so assigned to them. Girls could be betrothed at 
the age of three, though marriage had to be delayed till twelve. In the 
fifteenth century a daughter unmarried at fifteen was a family disgrace; in 
the sixteenth century the age of disgrace was deferred to seventeen, to 
allow time for higher education.” Men, who enjoyed all the privileges and 
facilities of promiscuity, could be lured into marriage only by brides bring¬ 
ing substantial dowries. In Savonarola’s day there were many marriageable 
girls w ho, for lack of dowries, had failed to find a husband. Florence estab¬ 
lished a kind of state dowry insurance—Afowtt deUe fancmlley or fund of 
the maidens—from which marriage portions were given to girls that had 
paid small yearly premiums.” In Siena there were so many bachelors that 
the laws had to inflict legal disabilities upon them; in Lucca a decree of 1454 
debarred from public office ail unmarried men between twenty and fifty. 
“The times are not favorable to matrimony,” wTote Alessandra Strozzi in 
1455.“ Raphael painted half a hundred Madonnas, hut would not take a 
iivife; and this was the one thing in which Michelangelo agreed with him. 
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^Veddings thejnselves coasiuncd cnomioiis sums; Lcon^do Bruni com¬ 
plained that his had squandered his patrijuDnimn*^ Kings 

and queens^ princes and princesses spent half a million dollars on a wedding 
while famine raged among the people.*' W^hen Alfonso the .Magnificent of 
Naples marrieds he set up tables for 30,000 diners on the shores of the Bay. 
Lovelier was the reception thar Urbino gave to Duke Guidobaldo when 
he brought from Mantua his bride Elisabetta Gonzaga: ranged on a hill 
slope stood the ladies of the cicy^ beautifully dre^ed^ before them their 
children carried olive branches^ mounted choristers* in graceful fonnation, 
sang a cantata that had been composed for the occasion; and an especially 
comely macron, mipersonadng a goddes^» offered the new Duchess the 
loyaltv^ and affection of the people,** 

After marriage the woman usually kept her own name; so Lorenzo's 
’wdfe continued to be called Donna Qarice Orsini; sometimes* however, the 
might add her husband’s name to her own—Maria Salviati dc' Medici. 
In the medieval theory of marriage it was expected that love would develop 
between man and ’^vife through the varied partnerships of marriage in joy 
and sorroWj prosperity and adversity'; and apparently the expectation was 
fulfilled in the majority of cases. No love of youth for maiden could be 
deeper or truer than that of V’^itcoria Colonna for the Marquis of Pescara, 
to whom she had been engaged from the age of four; no loyalty could have 
been greater than that of Eiisabetta Gonzaga, accompanying her crippled 
husband through all his misfortunes and exiles, and faithful to his memory 
rill her death. 

Nevertheless adultery^ was rampant/* Since most marriage among the 
upper classes were diplomaric unions of economic or political interests, 
many husbands feir warranted in having a misrre^; and the wife, though 
she might mournt usually closed her eyes—or her lips—to the offense. 
Among the middle classes some men assumed chat adultery^' was a legitimate 
diversion; Alachiavelli and his friends seem to have thought nothing of ex¬ 
changing notes about their infidelities. WTien, in such cases, the wife 
avenged herself by imitation, the husband was as like as not to ignore it* 
and wear his horns with grace.*® But the uiflax of Spaniards into Italy, via 
Naples and Alexander VI and Charles brought the Spanish "point of 
honor^’ into Italian life, and in the sixteenth century the husband felt called 
upon to punish his wife’s adultery wnth death, while preserving his pristine 
privileges unimpaired^ The husband might desert his tvife and sriU prosper; 
the desened wife had no remedy except to reclaim her dowry, rerura to 
her rekdves, and live a lonely life; she w'as not allowed to marry again. 
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She might enter a convent, but it would expect a donation of her do\^Ty.*’^ 
In genera], in the Ladn countries, adultery is condoned as a substitute for 
divorce. 


rv. RENAISSANCE MAN 

The combination of intellectual eufrauchisement and moral release pro¬ 
duced “the man of the Renaissance.” He was not typical enough to merit 
that title; there vir'erc a doKcn types of man In that age as in any other; he 
was merely the most interesting, perhaps because he was excepdonal. The 
Renaissance peasant \vas what peasants have always been until machinety 
made agriculture an mdust^^^ The Italian proletaire of 1500 was like thoM 
of Rome tmder the Caesars or Mussolini; occupation makes the man. The 
Renaissance businessman was like his past and present peers. The Renais¬ 
sance priest, however, was different from the medieval or modem priest; 
he believed less and enjoyed more; he could, make love and war. Amid 
these types was an arresting mutation, a sport of the species and the time, 
the kind of man we think of when we recall the Renaissance, a type unique 
in history, except that Alcibiades, seeing him, would have felt relwm. 

The qualities of this type revolved about two foci; intellectual and moral 
audacity. A mind sharp, alert, versatile, open to every impression and idea, 
sensitive to faeauty, eager for fame. It was a recklessly individualistic spirit, 
set on developing all its porenttal capacities; a proud spirit, scorning Chris- 
rian humility, despising weakness and timidity, defying conventions, mor¬ 
als, tabus, popes, even, occasionally, God In the city such a man might 
lead a turbulent faction; in the state, an army; in the Church he would 
gather a hundred benefices under his cassock, and use his wealth to climb 
to power. In art he was no longer an artisan working anonymously with 
others on a collective enterprise, as in the .Middle Ages; he was “a single 
and separate person,** who stamped fiu character upon his w'orks, signed 
his name to his paintings, even, now and then, earthed it on his statues, like 
Michelangelo on the F/efi. Whatever his achievements, this “Renaissance 
man” was always in morion and discontent, fretting at limits, longing to be 
a “universal man"—bold in conception, decisive in deed, eloquent in speech, 
skilled in art, acquainted with literature and philosophy, at home with 
women in the palace and with soldiers in the camp. 

His immoraJicy was part of his individualism, tils goal being the suc¬ 
cessful expression of his personality, and his environment impcksing upon 
him no standards of restraint either from the example of the clergy or from 
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the terror of a supcmatural creed, he allowed himself any means to his 
ends, and any pleasure on the way. T'Jone the less he had his own ^rirtues. 
He was a realist, and seldom talked nonsense except to a reluctant w'oman. 
He had good manners when he was not killing, and even then he preferred 
to kill with grace. He had energ)% force of character, direction and unity 
of wHll; he accepted the old Roman conception of virtue as manliness, hnt 
added to it skill and intelligence. He w'as not needlessly cruel, and he ex¬ 
celled the Romans m his capacity for pity. He was vain, but that was part 
of his sense of beauty and form. His appreciation of the beautiful in woman 
and nature, in art and crime, was a mainspring of the Renaissance. He re¬ 
placed the moral with the esthetic senses if his type had multiplied and pre¬ 
vailed, an irresponsible aristocracy of taste would have supplanted the 
aristocracies of birth or wealth. 

But, again, he was only otic of many kinds of Renaissance man. How 
different ^vas the idealistic Pico, w'ith his belief in the mot^l perfectibility 
of mankind—or the grim Savonarola, blind to beauty and absorbed in 
righteousness—or the gentle gracious Raphael, scattering beauty about him 
with an open hand—or the demonic Michelangelo, haunted with the Last 
Judgment long before he painted it—or the melodious Polidan, who thought 
the« would be pity even in hell—or the honest Vittorino da Feltre, so suc¬ 
cessfully binding Zeno to Christ—or the second Giuliano de’ Medici, so 
kindly just that hts brother the Pope conridered him unfit for govemmentf 
We perceive, after every effort to abbreviate and formulate, that there 
was no “man of the Renaissance." There were men, agreeing oinly in one 
thing: that life had never been lived so intensely before. The Middle Ages 
had said—or had pretended to say—No to lifej the Renaissance, wdth all its 
heart and soul and might, said Yes. 


V, REXAISSANCE WOMAN 

The enicrgence of woman was one of the brightest phases of the period. 
Her status in European history has usually risen w'ich wealth, chough 
Periclean Greece, too near the Orient, was an exception. When hunger is 
no longer feared, the male quest turns to sex; and if man still despoils him¬ 
self for gold, it is to lay it at a woman's feet, or before the children she has 
given him. If she resists him he idealizes her. Usually she has the good 
sense to resist him, and to make him pay dearly for the btxms whose con¬ 
templated splendor swells his veins. If, moreover, she adds graces of mind 
and character to her body's charms, she gives man the highest satisfaction 
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he can iind this side of glorvj and in return he raises her to an almost 
queenly dominance in his life. 

We must nor imagine that this was the pleasant role of the average 
woman in the Renaissance; it fell to a fortunate few, while the far greater 
number put off their bridal robes to carry domestic burdens and family 
headaches to their graves. Hear San Semardino on the proper rime for 
beating a wife: 

And I say to you men, never beat your wives while they are great 
with child, for therein would lie great periL I say not that you 
should never beat them; but choose your time,,.. I know men who 
have more regard for a hen that lays a fresh egg daily than for their 
own wives. Someriuies the hen will hrtrak a pot or a cup, but the 
man will not beat her, for fear of losing the egg that is her fruit. 

How stark mad, then, are many that cannot suffer a word from their 
own lady who bears such fair fruit! For if she speak a word more 
than he thinks fit. forthwith he seizes a staff and begins to chastise 
her; and the hen, which cackles ah day without cea^g, you suffer 
patiently far her cf^s sake,'* 

A girl of good family was carefully trained for success m getting and 
keepmg a prosperous mate; this was the majqr subject of her curriculum. 
Till a few v'ecks before marriage she was kept in relative seclusion in a 
convent or in the home, and received from her tutors or nuns an education 
as thorough as that which came to all but the scholars among the men of 
her class. Usually she learned some Latin, and became distantly acquainted 
with the leading figures of Greek and Roman history, literature, and phi- 
losophy. She practised some form of music, and sometimes played at sculp¬ 
ture or painting. A few women became scholars, and publicly debated 
problems of philosophy with men, like the learned Cassandra Fedcli of 
Venice; but this was highly exceptional. Several women ^vrote good verse, 
like Costanza Varano, Veronica Gambara, and Vittoria Colonna. But the 
educated woman of the Renaissance retained her femininity, her Christian¬ 
ity, and its moml code; and this pve her a union of culture and character 
that made her irresistible to the higher Renaissance man. 

For the lettered men of that age felt her attractiveness intensely, even to 
writing and reading books that analyzed her charms in scholarly dctaiL 
Agnolo Firenzuola, a Vallombrosan monk, composed a dialogue Sopra la 
bellezza delle doftne^ on the beauty of women, and carried off this dikcult 
subject with a skill and erudition hardly becoming a monk. Beauty itself 
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he defines after Plato and Aristocle as “an orderly concord^ a harmony in-^ 
^rutably resuJdng from the composition, union, and commission of divers 
memberSt each of which shall itself be well proportioned and in a certain 
sense beautiful, but which, before they combine to make one body, shall be 
differenc and discrepant among themselves/"'^ He proceeds to examine with 
finesse ever)-' part of the feminine frame, laying dow^ti the standard of 
beauty for cach^ The hair should be thlck^ and blonde—a soft yellow 
nearing brown; the skin bright and clear* but not pale white; the eyes dark» 
large* and full* w\ih couches of blue m a white iris; the nose must not be 
aquiline, for that is especially disconcerting in a ’woman; the mouth should 
be small, but the lips full; the chin round and dimpled; the neck round and 
rather lon^—but kt not Adam's apple show; the shoulders should be broad, 
the bosom full—with a gentle fall and sw'cll; the hands W'hire and plump and 
soft; rhe legs lon^* the feet sniaU.^ We perceive that Firenzuob had spent 
much time contemplating his subject, and had discovered an admirable new 
topic for philosophy* 

Not content with these gifts, Renaissance woman* like any other* dyed 
her hair—almost always to blonde—and added false locks to fill it out; 
peasant women, having spent their beauty* cut off their tresses and hung 
them out for sale/' Perfumes were a mania in sLxteench-century Italy: 
hair, hats, shirts* stockings, gloves, shoes, all had to be scented; Aretino 
thanks Duke Cosimo for perfuming the roll of money he had sent him; 
“some objects that date from char period have nor yet lost clieir odor/^'^ A 
w*ell-TO-do woman’s dresing table was a wilderness of cosmetLt:s, usually in 
fancy container of ivory, silver, or gold. Rouge was applied not only to 
the face but to rhe breasts, w^hich in the larger cities were left mostly 
bare/^ V^arious preparations w^ere used to remove blemishes* to polish the 
fingernails, to render the skin soft and smooth. Flowers wxre placed in the 
hair and on the dress. Pearls* diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, agates* 
amethysts* berj'ls, topazes, or gamers adorned rhe fingers in rings* che arms 
in bracelets, the head in tiaras, and (after 1525) che ears in earrings; besides 
which je’W'elry iriiglit be studded into the headgear, the dress, the shocs^ and 
the fan. 

Feminine dress, if we may judge from the portraits, w=^as rich* hesty* and 
uncomfortable. Velvets, silks, and furs hung in massive folds from the 
shoulders or—when the shoulders were bare—froui fastenings over the 
breasts. Dresses xvere bound with a girdle at the waist, and swept the floor 
behind the feet* The shoes of rhe well-to-do woman were high of both sole 
and heel, to protect her feet from the filch of the streets- nevertheless the 
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upper portion was often of delicate brocade. Handkerchiefs were now in 
use in the upper classes; they were made of fine linen, often striped with 
gold thread or fringed with lace. Petticoats and lingerie were tritnmed 
with lacc and embroidered with silk. Somedmes the dress reached up 
around the neck in a ruff stiffened with mcral ribs, and occasionally rising 
above the head. The headdress of the women took a hundred forms: 
turbans, tiaras, kerchiefs or veils bound with pearls, hoods stiffly shaped 
with wire, caps like a boy’s or a forester's.,., Frenchmen visiting Mantua 
were delightfully shocked to find the .Marchioness Isabella wearing a fancy 
cap with jeweled feathers, and, beneath, shoulders and bosom bare almost 
to the nipples.** Preachers complained about the amount of female bosom 
that invited the male eye. Now and then the flair for nudity went out of 
bounds, and Sacchetti observed of some women that if they took off their 
shoes they would be naked.™ Most women imprisoned themselves in corsets 
that could be tightened by turning a hey, so that Petrarch pitied “their 
bellies so cruelly squeezed that they suffer as much pain from vanity as 
the martyrs suffered for religion/'* 

Armed with all these weapons, the Renaissance woman of the upper 
classes raised her sex out of medieval bondage and monastic contempt to be 
almost the equal of man. She conversed on equal terms with him about 
Lterature and philosophy; she governed states with w'isdom, like Isabella, 
or with all-too^masculinc force, hke Caterina Sforza; sometimes, clad in 
armor, she followed her mate to the battlefield, and bettered the instruction 
of his violence. She refused to leave the room when rough stories came 
up; she had a good stomach, and could hear rcalisric language without los¬ 
ing her modesty or her charm. The Italian Renaissance is rich in women 
who made a high place for themselves by their intelligence or their virtue: 
Bianca Maria Visconti who, in the absence of her husband Francesco Sforza, 
governed Milan so capably that he used to say he had more conffdeDCe in 
her than in his whole army, and who at the same time was known for her 
“piety, compassion, charity, and beauty of person”;" or Emilia Pio, whose 
husband died in her youth, but who so cherished his memory that she was 
never known, through all her remaining years, to encourage the attentions 
of any man; or Lucrezia Tomabuoni, mother and molder of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent; or Elisabetta Gonzaga, or Beatrice d’Este, or the maligned 
and gentle Lucreria Borgia; or the Caterina Cbmaro who made Asolo a 
school for poets, artists, and gentlemen; or Veronica Gambara, the poetess 
and salonnih'e of Correggio; or Victoria Colonna, the untouched goddes 
of Michekngeto. 
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Vittoria recaptured, without proud display, all the quiet \ijTue of a 
Roman heroine of the Republic, and combined with it the noblest features 
of Christianity. She had distinguished ancestrj': her father was Fabrizio 
Colonna, grand constable of the Kingdom of Naples; her mother, Agnese 
da Montefeltro, was a daughter of Federigo. the scholarly Duke of Urbino. 
Betrothed in childhood to Ferrante Francesco d’Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, 
she married him at nineteen (1509); and the love that united them before 
and after marriage was a finer poem that any of the sonnets that they ex¬ 
changed during his campaigns. At the battle of Ravenna (1512) he was 
wounded almost to death, and was taken prisoner; he took advantage of 
his captivity to compose A Book of Loves, which he dedicated to his wife. 
Meanwhile he had carried on a liaison with one of Isabella d’Esre’s maids 
of honor." After his release he returned to Vittoria briefly, then sallied 
forth on one campaign after another, so chat she seldom saw him again. He 
led the forces of Charles V at Pavia (1J25), and won a decisive victory. 
Offered the crown of Naples if he would join a conspiracy against the 
Emperor, he thought it over for a while, then revealed the plot to Charles. 
When he died {November, 1525) he had not seen his wife for three years, 
ignorant of, or ignoring, his infidelities, she spent her twenty-two years of 
widowhood in works of charity, piety, and devotion to his memory^ When 
she was urged to marry again she replied: “My husband Ferdinand, who 
to you seems dead, is not dead to me,”“ She lived in quiet retirement at 
Ischia, then in convents at Orvieto and Viterbo, then in sem icon vent ual 
privacy in Rome. There, while herself remaining apparently orthodox, she 
befriended several Italians who sympathized with the Reformation, For a 
time she was placed under the surveillance of the Inquisition, and to be her 
friend was to risk indictment for heresy. Michelangelo took the risk, and 
developed for Iter an intense spiritual aflecrion that never dared go beyond 
poetry. 

Tlie educated women of the Renaissance emancipated themselves with¬ 
out any propaganda of emancipation, purely by their intelligence, char¬ 
acter, and tact, and by the heightened sensitivity of men to their tangible 
and intangible charms. They influenced their time in every field: in poli¬ 
tics by their ability to govern states for their absent husbands; in morals by 
their combination of freedom, good manners, and piety; in art by develop¬ 
ing a matronly beauty which modeled a hundred Madonnas; in lirerarure 
by opening their homes and their smiles to poets and scholars. There were 
innumerable satites on women, as in every age; bur for every bitter or sar¬ 
castic line there were litanies of devotion and praise. The Italian ReuaK- 
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sancc, like the French Enlightenmerit, was bisc.xud; women moved into 
every sphere of lifc) men ceased to be coarse and crude, and were molded 
to finer manners and speech; and civilization, with all its laxity and violence, 
took on 3 grace and re fin ement such as it had not known in Europe for a 
thousand years. 


VI. THE HOME 

The rising refinement showed itself in the form and life of the home. 
While the dwellings of the populace remained as beforc^unadomed white¬ 
washed stucco or plaster walls, flagstone floors, an inner court usually w'ith 
a well, and around the court one or two stories of rooms furnished with 
the simple necessaries of life—the pakccs of the nobles and nou^'eaax riches 
took on a splendor and luxury again recalling Imperial Rome. The wealth 
that in the Middle Ages had been concentrated on the cathedral now 
poured itself our into manrions equipped with such furniture, conveniences, 
delicacies, and ornaments as could hardly be found, north of the Alps, in 
the seats of princes and kings. The Villa Chigi and the Palazzo Massimi, 
both designed by Baldassarc Peru?zi, enclosed a labyrinth of rooms, each 
ornate with columns and pilasters, or fretted cornice, or gilded coffered 
ceiling, or paintings on vault and walls, or sculptured chimney pieces, or 
stucco carvings and arabesques, or floors of marble or tile. Every mansion 
had elegant beds, tables, chairs, chests, and cabinets built for a century and 
cut to please the eye; its massive credences or buffets were loaded with silver 
plate and fancy pottery; it had soft and comfortable beds, fine carpets and 
handsome drapes, and linen abundant, enduring, and perfumed. Great 
fireplaces warmed the rooms, and lamps, torches, or chandclicis lighted 
them. All that was lacking in these palaces was children. 

For family limitation rises as the means for supporting children monnt. 
The Church and the Scriptures bade men increase and multiply, but com¬ 
fort counseled infertility. Even in the countryside, where children w^ere 
economic assets, families of six children were rare; in the city, where 
children were liabilities, families were small—the richer the smaller—and 
many homes had no children at all.'^ What lovely children Italian families 
could have appears in the bambini and putti of the artists, the ennfarie of 
Donatello and Luca della Robbia, and such sculptural portraits as The 
¥aiiJigSt. John of .\ntomo Rossellino in the Washington National Gallery. 
The solidarity of the family, the mutual loyalty and love of parents and 
children, stand out all the more attractively amid the moral looseness of the 
dmes. 
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The family was still an economic, moral, and geographical unit. Usually 
the debts of one defaulting member were paid by the rest—a marked ex¬ 
ception to the individualism of the age. Rarely did any member marry or 
leave the state udthouc the family’s consent. &rvants were freeborn free- 
spoken members of the family. Paternal authority was supreme, and was 
obeyed in all crises; but normally the mother ruled the household. Ma¬ 
ternal love was as fond m the princesses as in the paupers. Beatrice d’Este 
writes about her baby boy to her sister Isabella: “T often wish that you 
could be here to see him, as I am quite sure that you would never be able to 
scop petting and kissing him."" Most families of the middle class kept a 
register of births, marriages, deaths, and interesting events, interspersed 
here and there with intimate comments. In one such family record Gio¬ 
vanni RuccUai (ancestor of the dramatist of the same name) wrote, toward 
the end of his life (c. 1460), these proud words of a Florentine: 

I thank God that he has created me a rational and bimortal being; 
b a Christian country; close to Rome, the center of the Christian 
faith; in Italy, the noblest country 10 Christendom; and in Florence, 

the most beaudful city of the whole world_t thank Our Lord for 

an excellent mother, who, though only b her twentieth year at the 
time of my father's death, refused all offers of marriage, and de¬ 
voted herself wholly to her children; and also for an equally excel¬ 
lent wife, who loved me truly, and cared most faithfully for both 
household and children; who was spared to me for many years, and 
whose death has been the greatest loss that ever has or could have 
befallen me. Recalling all these Inniunerable favors and benefics, I 
now in my old age desire to detach myself from all earthly thmgs b 
order to devote my whole soul to giving praise and thanks to Thee, 
my Lord, the livbg source of my bemg.“ 

Two men, who were perhaps one, wrote, about 1436, treatises on the 
family and its governance. Agnolo Pandollini was probably the author of 
an cloquenr Truttito dei governp deiln famigliit; Leon Battista Alberti, 
soon afterward, composed a Trattato della fjtftigiia, whose third book, 
“Economico,” is so largely similar to the earlier treadse that some have 
thouglir the two works were different forms of one essay by AlbercL Per¬ 
haps they are both genuine, 50 alike because they both based themselves 
upon Xenophon’s Oecononticus, PandoLfini’s performance is the better, 
like the RuccUai, he was a man of means, serving Florence as diplomat, 
and contributing generously to public causes. He wrote his treatise toward 
the end of a long life, and cast it into the form of a dialogue with his three 
sons. They ask him should they seek public office; he advises against it, as 
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necessitating acts of dishonesty, cruelty, and theft, and as exposing one to 
suspicion, envy, and abuse. The sources of a man’s happiness lie not in 
public oIHcc or fame, but in his wife and children, his economic success, 
his good repute, and his friends. A man should many a wife sufficiently 
younger than himself to submit to his iustniction and molding; and he 
should teach her, in the early years of their marriage, the obligations of 
motherhood and the arts of household management, A prosperous life 
comes from the economical and orderly use of health, talent, time, and 
money: of health through co'ndnence, exercise, and a moderate diet; of 
talent through study and the formation of honest character by religion and 
example; of time through shunning idleness; and of money through a care¬ 
ful accounting and balancing of income, expenditure, and savings. The 
wise man will invest fiixt of all in a farm or estate, so arranged as to provide 
him and his family not only with a country residence, but with com, wine, 
oil, fow'l, wood, and as many as j>assible of the other necessaries of life. It 
is well also to have a house in the city, so that the children may use the 
cducadonal facilities there, and learn some of the industrial arcs.*' But the 
family should spend as much of the year as possible in the villa and the 
countr)': 

While every other possession causes work and danger, fear and 
disappoinmient, the villa brings a great and honorable advantage; the 
villa is always true and kind.... In spring the green trees and the 
song of die birds will make you joyful and hoj>efu1; in aummn a 
moderate exerdon will bring forth a hundredfold; all through the 
year melancholy will be banbhed from you. The villa is the spot 
where good and honest men love to congregate,... Hasten thither, 
and fly from the pride of the rich, and the dishonor of evil men.** 


To which one Giovanni Campano answered for a million million peasants; 
**H3d I not been bom a rustic, I should readily have been touched with 
pleasure*' by these descriptions of rural happinc^; however, having been a 
fanner, “what to you are delights are to me a bora.”” 


vn. PUBLIC morality 

Pandolfini was right in at least one judgment—that commercial and pub¬ 
lic morality was the least aitracrive side of Renaissance life. Then, as now, 
success, not virtue, was the standard hy which men w'ere judged; even the 
righteous Pandoliino prays for wealth rather than for munorral life. Then, 
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as now, men itched for money, and stretched their consciences to grasp it. 
Kings and princes betrayed their alUes, and broke tiielr most solemn pledges, 
at the call of gold. Artists were no better: many of them took advance 
pav-ments, failed to finish or begin the work, but kept the money just the 
same. The papal court itself gave a high example of money lust; hear again 
the greatest historian of the papacy: 

A deep-rooted cormpnon had taken possession of nearly all the 

officiab of the Curia_ The inordinate number of gratuiocii and 

exactions had passed all bounds* Alortover, on all sides deeds ^vere 
dishonestly manipulated, and even falsified, by the officials. No 
wonder that there arose from all parts of Ormrendom the loudest 
complaints about the corruption and financial extortioits of the 
papal officials. It \vas even said that in Rome everything had its 
pricc^^® 

The Church still condemned all taking of interest as usury, Preachere 
inveighed against it; diies-Piacenza, for cxample-Bometiines forbade it 
under pain of exclusion from the sacraments and from Christian burial. But 
the lending of money at interest went on, because snch loans were indis.- 
pensable In an expanding commercial and industrial economy. Laws were 
passed prohibiting a higher rate than cu'cnty per cent, but wc hear of casp 
where thirty per cent was charged. Christians competed isuth Jews in 
moncylending, and the towm council of Verona complained chat the ChriS’ 
dans exacted harder terms than the Jews;" public resentment, however, 
fell chiefly upon the Jews, and occasionally led to outbreaks of antisemitic 
t iolencc* The Frandseansmet the problem for the most helpless borrowers 
’ by establishing, through gifts and legacies, monti di piefi, funds (litei^y 
heaps) of charity, from which they made loans to the needy, at first with¬ 
out mteresr. The first of these was organized at Orvieto in 1463; soon every 
major city had one. Their growth bvolved expenditures of admimstra- 
rion; and the Fifth Lateran Council (1 j 15) granted the Franciscans the 
right to charge for each loan an amount necessary to cover the costs of 
management* Instructed by this experience, some theologians of the six¬ 
teenth century allowed a moderate interest on loans-^* Through the com- 
petition of the monti di piera, and probably more through the increasing 
competence and rivalry of the professional bankers, the rate of interest fell 
rapidly during the sixteenth century. 

Industry became more ruthless with its size, and with the disappearance 
of a personal relationship between employer and employed. Under feudal- 
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ism the serf had enjoyed certain rights along with his burdensome dues: in 
sickness, economic depresaon, w-ar, and old age his lord was expected to 
take care of him. In the cities of Italy the guilds performed something of 
this function for the better class of labor; bur in general the "free" laborer 
was free to stan'e when he could find no work. When he found it he had 
to take it on the employer's terms, and these were hard. Every invention 
and improvement in production and finance added to profits, rarely to 
wages. Businessmen were as severe with one another as with their em¬ 
ployees; we hear of their many cricks in comperirion, their deceptive con¬ 
tracts, their innumerable frauds;'* when they co-operated it was to ruin 
their compedtors in another town. Hosvever, there were instances of a 
fine sense of honor among many Italian merchants; and the Italian finan¬ 
ciers had the best reputation in Europe for integrity.'* 

Social morality was a blend of violence and chastity- In the correspond¬ 
ence of the times we find many evidences of a tender and kindly spirit; and 
the Italians could not compete with the Spaniards in ferocity, or with the 
French soldier)' in wholesale butchery. Yet no nation in Europe could 
match the endless merciless slander thar swept around all prominent persons 
in Rome; and w'ho but the Italians of the Renaissance could have called 
Aretino divine? Private violence flourished. Family feuds were refreshed 
bv the breakdown of custom and bcbcf, and the inadequate administration 
of the laws; men took vengeance into their own hands, and families mur¬ 
dered one another for generations. At Ferrara, as late as 1537, dueling to 
the death was legal and practised; even boys were allowed to fight each 
other with knives in these legal listsThe strife of parties was bitterer than 
an)'whcre else in Europe. Crimes of violence were innumerable. Assassins 
could be bought almost as cheaply as indulgences. The palaces of Roman * 
nobles swarmed wnth travi^ thugs ready to kill at a nod from their lords. 
Everyone had a dagger, and brewers of poison found many customers; ar 
last die people of Rome could hardly believe in the natural death of any 
man of prominence or wealth. Important personages required that all food 
or drink served to them should first be tasted by another in their presence. 
Strange stories w’cre told in Rome of a vsnenmn attermimutffi, a poison 
that cook effect only after an interval long enough to cover up the trail of 
the poisoner, A man had to live on the alert in those days; any evening, if 
he left the house, he might he ambushed and robbed, and be lucky not to 
be killed; even in church he was not safe; and on the highways he had to 
be ready for brigands. The Renaissance mind, living amid these dangers, 
had to be as sharp as an assassin's blade. 
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Soiiierimes cruelty was collective and contagious. At Arezzo, in i yoi, 
a riot broke out against an oppressive Florentine conunission; hundreds of 
Florentines in Arezzo were slain in the streets; whole fantiiies were wiped 
out. One victim was stripped naked and hanged, and a lighted torch w'as 
thrust between his buttocks; whereupon the jolly crowd nicknamed the 
corpse il rodomitaj* Tales of violence, cruelty and lust were as popular as 
superstition. The court of Ferrara, brilliant with poetry and art, was 
ghastly with princely crimes and royal punishments. The irresponsibility 
of despots like the V’^isconti and the Malatestas provided a model and stim- 
uJus for the antateur ™lenL'e of the people. 

The morals of w'ar worsened wdth time. In the early dap of the Renais¬ 
sance almost all battles were modest engagements of mercenaries, who 
fought without frenzy and knew when to stop; victory was judged won 
as soon as a few men had fallen; and a live ransomable prisoner w^as worth 
more than a dead enemy. As the c&Jidottieri became more powerful, and 
armies larger and ntore costly, troops were allowed to plunder captured 
cities in lieu of regular pay; resistance to plunder led to the massacre of the 
inhabitants, and ferocity grew at the smell of the blood it shed. Even so, 
the cruelty of the Italians in war was far exceeded by the invading Spanish 
and French, When the French took Capua in 1501, says Guicciardini, they 
“committed great slaughter . .. and women of all ranks and qualities, even 
such as were consecrated to the service of God ... fell a sacrifice to their 
lust or avarice; many of these poor creatures were afterwards sold at Rome 
for a small price,"’^—apparently to Christians. The enslavement of prisoners 
of war increased as the wars of the Renaissance progressed. 

There were instances of fine loyalty of man to man, of citizen to state; 
but by and large the development of cunmng put a premium on deceit. 
Generals sold themselves to the highest bidder, and then, in mid-campaign, 
negotiated u'ith the enemy for a higher price. Governments too changed 
sides in the middle of a war, and allies became foes by the scratch of a 
pen. Princes and popes violated safe-conducts given by them;'* govern¬ 
ments consented to the secret assassination of their enemies in other states,^ 
Traitors could be found in any city or campt instance Bernardino del 
Gone, who sold Lodovico's Gastello to France; the Sw'iss and Italians who 
betrayed Lodovico to the French; Francesco .Maria della Rovere, who kept 
his papal troops from going to the rescue of the pope in 1527; Malatesta 
Baglioni, W'ho sold out Florence in 1530. . .. As religious belief declined, 
the notion of right and wrong was replaced, in many minds, by that of 
practicality; and as governments seldom enjoyed the authority of legitjma- 
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cion hy time, the habit of obedience to law lapsed, and custom had to be 
supplanted by force. Against the tyranny of govemnients the only re¬ 
course was tyrannicide. 

Corruption ran through every department of administration. In Siena 
the bureau of finance had finally to be put into the hands of a saintly monk, 
since everybody else had embcTzIetL Except in Venice, the courts were 
notoriously venal. One of Sacchetri’s stories tells of a judge who was 
bribed with the gift of an ox^ but the opponent sent the judge a cow and a 
calf, and won his case.*" Justice was expensive; the poor had to get along 
without It, and found it cheaper to kill than to lidgatc. Law itself was mak¬ 
ing some progress, but chiefly in theory. At Padua and Bologna, Pisa and 
Perugia, diere were famous jurists-Cino da Pistoia, Bartolus of Sassofer- 
rato, Baido degU Ubaldl—whose reinterpretation of Roman law dominated 
jurisprudence for two centuries. Nautical and commercial law expanded 
as foreign trade increased. Giovanni da Legnano opened a path for Grotius 
with a Tractate de belh (1360), the earliest known work on the laws of 


war. 

But the practice of law was less e.sccllent than its theory. Though police 
protection of life and property was taking form, especially in Florence, it 
could not keep abreast of crime. Lawyers abounded. Torture continued 
to be used in the examination of witnesses as w'ell as of the accused. Punish¬ 
ments w’ere barbarous. In Bologna a convict might be suspended in a cage 
from one of the leaning towers, and left to fester in the sun;" in Siena a 
condemned man was slowly tom to pieces with red-hot pmeers while 
bound to a cart slowly moving through the streets;” in Milan, under 
Petrarch’s host Giovanni Visconti, prisonera were subjected to piecemeal 
mutilation.® Early in the sixteenth century the custom began of con¬ 
demning prisoners to pull the heavy oare of galleys; so the ship of Julius 11 
w^ere manned by galley slaves chained by the leg.“ 

Against these barbarities we may place the high development of or¬ 
ganized charin'. Every man who made a will left a sum to be distribvired 
among the poor of his parish. Since beggars were numberless, some 
churches provided the equivalent of modem “soup kitchens”; so the church 
of Santa Maria in Campo Santo, at Rome, fed thirteen beggars daily, and 
cw'o thousand on Mondays and Fridays.® Hospitals, lazarettos, asylunos for 
incumblcs, for the poor, for orphans, for destitute pilgrims, for reformed 
prostitutes, were numerous in Renaissance as in medieval Italy. Pistoia and 
\’’iterbo were celebrated for the scope of their charities. At Mantua 
Lodorico Gonzaga established the Ospedalc Maggtore for the care of the 
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poor and infirm, and gave it three thousand dncan a year of govemmcntal 
funds.” At Venice a society known as the Pellegrini, including in its n^em- 
i>ership Tidan and the two Sansovini. provided mutual aid to its members, 
dowered poor girls, and practised other charidcs. Florence in 1500 had 
seventy-three civic organizations devoted to works of chanty. The Con- 
fratemira della Miscricordia, founded in 1244 but allowed to decay, was 
restored in 1475'; its members were la^Tncn who visited the sick, practised 
other charities, and earned the love of the people by their courageous at¬ 
tendance upon victims of the plague; their silent hlack-robed processions 
are still among the most impressive sights of Florence *' Venice had a 
similar Confratemita di San Rocco; Rome had a Sodalit)'^ of the Dolorosa, 
now 504 years old; and Cardinal Giulio de' JVledici founded in 15)9 the 
Confratemita della Carita to take care of poor persons above the mendicant 
class, and to provide decent burial for the destitute. Tlie private charity of 
unrecorded milliom lent some mitigation to the struggle of man against 
man, nature, and death. 


VIII. MANNERS AND AMUSEMENTS 

Ami d violence and disfioncsty, and the boisterous life of university stu¬ 
dents, and the rough humor and kindliness of peasant and proletaire, good 
manners grew as one of the arts of the Renaissance. Italy now led Eiurope 
in personal and social hygiene, dress, table manners, cooking, conversation, 
and recreations; and in all of these except dress Florence cl aimed to lead 
Italy. Florence patriotically mourned the filth of ocher cities, and Italians 
made Tedesco^ German, a synonym for coarseness of language and life,” 
The old Roman habit of frequent bathing continued in the educated 
classes; the well-to-do displayed their finery and “took the waters” at 
various spas, and drank sulphurous streams as an annual penance to purge 
digestive sins. Male dress was as ornate as female, except for jewelry: tight 
sleeves and colored hose, and such wondrous baggy bonnets as Raphael 
caught on Casriglione. Hose ran up the legs to the loins, splitting men into 
prancing absurdities; but above the hip a man could be elegant in velvet 
runic and silk frills and ruffies of lace; even gloves and shoes sported wisp 
of lace. At a touman^ent given by Lorenzo de’ Medici Iris brother Giuliano 
wore garments costing 8000 ducats." 

A revolution in table manners came in the fifteenth cencurj' with the in- 
creasmgsubstitution of a fork for the fingers in carrying food to the month. 
Thomi Coryat, touring Italy about 1600, w as struck by the novel custom. 
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“which " he w'TOce, “is not used in any other country that i saw in my 
travels"; and he shared In introducing the idea into England.“' Knives, 
forks, and spoons were of brass, sometimes of silver—which was lent out to 
neiehbors preparing banquets. Meals were modest except on such out¬ 
standing occa^ons or at state functions; then excess was compulsory. 
Spices-pepper, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, juniper, ginger, etc.-w-ere used 
in abundance to flavor food and stimulate thirst; hence every host ofiered 
his guests a variety of wines. The reign of garlic in Italy can be ^aced back 
to 1548, but doubtless had begun long before. There was ver)'’ little drunk¬ 
enness or gluttony; die Italians of the Renaissance, like the later French, 
^nnrmeTs, noi goumuinds* hen men ate apart from the women of 
their families they might invite a courtesan or two, as Arctino did when he 
entertained Titian. More careful people would grace the meal with music, 
poetic improvisations, and educated conversation. 

The art of conversation-^/ pjrlare~to speak with intelligence, urbamt>% 
courtesv, clarity, and wit—was reinvented by the Renaissance. Greece and 
Rome had known it, and here and there b medieval Italy-as at the courts 
of Frederick 11 and Innocent lll-it had been kept precariously alive, Nbw 
in Lorenxo’s Florence, in Elisabetca’s Urbbo, in Leo’s Rome, it flourished 
again: nobles and their ladies, poets and phUosophers, generals and scholars, 
artists and musicians met m the corapanionship of mmds, quoted famous 
authors, made an occasional obeisance to religion, graced their language 
u-ith a light fantastic touch, and basked in one another’s audience. Such 
conveisarion was so admired tliai many essays and treatises were cast m 
dialogue form to appropriate its elegance. In the end the game was carried 
to excess; language and thought became too precious and refined; an 
cner\'atintf dilettantism softened manliness. Urbbo became Rambouillet in 
France, and Moliere attacked lej pr^deusa ridicules just b time to save the 
art of good converse for Franee. 

Despite the preciosity of a few, kalian speech enjoyed a freedom of sub¬ 
ject and epithet that would not be allowed by social manners today. Since 
general conversation was rarely heard by unmarried women of good char¬ 
acter, it was assumed that sex m%hi be openly discussed. But beyond this, 
and even b tlie highi^i male circles, there was a looseness of sexual jest, a 
gay freedom b iioerry, a coarse obscemiy b drama, that seem to us now 
aniong the less prcsenmble aspects of the Renaissance. Educated men could 
scribble lewd verses on statuary, the refined Bembo wroie b praise of 
Priapus.'* Youtlts competed b obscenity and, profanity to prove their ma¬ 
turity. Men of all classes swore great oaths and curses, often bvolving 
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blasphemy of the most sacrtd names in the Chrisrian faith. And ycr the 
phrases of courtesy had never been so flower)^ forms of address had never 
been so gracious; wamca kissed the hand of any inrimate male friend on 
mee ting Or leaving him, and men Idssed the hand of a woman; presents were 
ever passing from friend to friend; and tact of word and deed reached a 
development that seemed unattainable in northern Europe. Italian manuals 
of manners became favored texts beyond the .Alps. 

The same W'as true of Italian handbooks of dancing, fencing, and other 
recreations; in recreation, as in conversation and profanity, Italy led rhe 
Christian world- On summer e\'enings girls danced in the squares of 
Florence, and the most graceful won a silver garland; in the villages young 
men and women danced on the green. In homes and at formal balls women 
danced with women or men, and men with men or women; in any ease the 
aim was grace. In the Renaissance the ballet flourished- the poetrj^ of mo* 
tion w-as added to the arts. 

Cardplaying was even more popular than dancing; in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury it ^came a mania in all claves; Leo X was an addict. Often it involved 
gambling; recall how* Cardinal RafTaclIo Riario won 14,000 ducats in two 
games with the son of Innocent Mil. Men gambled also with dice, and 
sometimes loaded them.®^ This too became a passion, which legislation 
vainly sought to moderate. In Venice gambling ruined so many noble 
families that the Council of Ten ra-ice forbade the sale of cards or dice, and 
called upon servants to report masters violating these ordinances.” The 
monte di pletit established by Savonarola In 1495 required of borrowers a 
pledge CO avoid gambling at least till the loan had been paid.** Sedate peo¬ 
ple brooded over chess, and fondled expensive sets; Giacomo Loredano at 
V^'enice bad chessmen valued at 5000 ducats. 

Young men had their special games, mostly in the open air- The upper- 
class Italian w-as trained to ride, wield snsmrd and lance, and tilt in tourna¬ 
ments, For such contests the towns, on certain holidaj^, roped off space in 
a square, usually convenient to windows and balconies whence the ladles 
could encourage their knights. As these combats proved Insufficiently 
mortal, some rash youths, in the Roman Colosseum in 1331, introduced the 
bullfight, with a man on foot armed only with 3 spear; on that occasion 
eighteen knights, all of old Roman families, were Iffiled, and only eleven 
bulls.” Such contests were occasionally repeated in Rome and Siena, but 
never caught the Italian taste. Horse racing was more popular, and aroused 
the enthusiasm of Romans, Sienese, and Florentines alike. Hunting, fal- 
cottry, foot races, boat regattas, tennis, and boxing rounded out the sports, 
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and kept the Italian!; individually in form, while collectively the defense of 
the cities was left to mercenary aliens. 

All in all it was a gay life despite its toils and risks, its natural and super¬ 
natural terrors. Gty folk had the pleasure of walking or riding out to die 
countrv'side, to the banks of the rivers or the shores of the sea; they culti¬ 
vated flowers CO adorn their homes and persons, and, by their villas, carved 
stately gardens into geometrical forms* The Church wtis generous with 
holydays, and the state added holidays of its own. Water festivals were 
held on the Venetian lagoons, on the Arno at \''emce, the Mincio at 
Mantua, the Ticino at Mikn. Or, on special days, great processions moved 
down the city streets, with floats and banners designed for the guilds by 
artdsTS of international renown^ bands played, pretty' girls sang and danced, 
dignitaries marched; and in the evening fireworks shot their evanescent 
wonder into the sky. On Holy Saturday, in Florence, three flints brought 
from the Holy Sepulcher b jerusalcm lit a taper that lit a candle that- 
carried along a wire by a mechanical dove—reached and set off the fire- 
the Ctit I'O or emhlematic car of state in the piazza before the 
cathedraL On Corpus Christi the parade would be halted to hear a cantata 
sung by a choir of girls and boys, or see an episode of Scriptural history or 
pagan mythology enacted by some confraternity'. If a great dignitary came 
to town he might be received with a trionfo, a procession arranged with 
chariots in the manner of a Roman triumph for a victorious general. When 
Leo X visited his beloved Florence m 1513, all the city turned out to watch 
his triumphal car—decorated and painted by Pontormo—pass under great 
arches that spanned the central street; seven other chariots moved m that 
cavalcade, bear ing bipersonations of famous figures in Roman history; on 
the last a naked boy, covered w ith gilt, represented the coming, with Leo, 
of the Golden Age; but the boy died shortly afrenvard from the effect of 
the gilt.** 

x\r carnival rime the processional floats in Florence might symbolize 
some idea like Prudence, Hope, Fear, Death, or the elements, the wmds, 
the seasons, or tell in pantomime a story like Paris and Helen, or Bacchus 
and ,Ariadne, with songs appropriate to each scene; for such a “masque” 
Lorenzo wTote his famous ode to youth and joy. On those carnival nights 
everyone from urchins to cardinals wore masks, played pranks, and made 
lovti with a freedom that revenged itself in advance for the restraints of 
Lent. In 1512, when Florence seemed still prosperous, but unsuspected mis¬ 
fortunes were only a few months away, Piero di Cosimo and Francesco 
Granacci designed for a carnival pageant a “Masque of the Triumph of 
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Death”: an enormous tritimphil car^ drawn by black buffalo'^ was cov¬ 
ered wTth a black clorh on which were painted skeletons and white crosses; 
in the car stood a colossal fi^rc of Deatli with a scythe in his hand; around 
him were tombs^ and lugubrious figures on whose black robes were painted 
wliitc bones gleaming in the dark; and behind the car masked figures 
walked^ whose black hoods were painted %viih death heads both in front 
and behind. From the tombs on the cars rose other iigtireSi painted to seem 
only bones; and these skeletons chanted a song reminding men tliat all must 
die. Before and after the car came a cavalcade of decrepit horses, bearing 
the bodies of dead Tnen."^ So, at the height of carnival, Piero di Cosimo, 
echoing Savonarola, pronounced his judgment on the pleasures of kal)% 
and his prophecy of the doom to come. 

rS. DRAMA 

In such masques and carnival fetes the Italian drama had one of its progeni¬ 
tors. For often some secne^ usually from sacrtd hisEory, would be performed 
on one of the floats or cars, or on Temporary stages at points on the procession 
route. But the primary scurce of the Italian drama was the dhozianei an epi¬ 
sode of tlie airisrian story acted by the members of any guild, sometimes by 
professional players belonging to a confnitemity that made a business of pre¬ 
senting such spectacles. The texts of several dhaziom have come down through 
time, and show a suTprising dfamatic power; so the Virgin^ diiding Christ in 
Jerusalem and then again losing him, searches frantically for him, crying out: 
"'O my so loving Son! O my Son, where have you gone? O my so gracious 
Son, through what gate have you gone? O my divine Son, you were so sorrow¬ 
ful when you left me! Tell me, for the bve of God, where, where has my 
Son gone?"'" 

In the fifteenth centur>", especially in Florence, a more developed form of 
drama., the mctu rappresentazioney was played in the oratory of a gttiM, or in 
the refectory of a convent, or in a field or public square* The scenic arrange¬ 
ments for these performances were often complex and ingenious: skies were 
simulated by vast aw^nings painted with stars; clouds were represented by mosses 
of w ool suspended and swaying in the air; angels tvere impersonated by boys 
supported aloft on metal frames concealed in waving draperies. The libretto 
was usually tn poetic form, accompanied with music on the viol or the lute. 
Lorenzo de' jMedid and the Pulci were among the poets who wrote words for 
such religious pbys. Politian, in his Orfeo^ adapted the form of the r^p- 
to a pagan theme. 

Meanwhile other components of Italian life were sharing in the birth of 
Italian drama. The farse or farces that liad long been played by passing mum- 
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mere in the medieval towns contained the germ of Italian comedy. Some players 
excelled in bnprovising dJalog\ie for simple scenarios or plots; this c&nmicdia 
d^ir urte u as a favorite vehicle of the Italian genius for sadre and burlesque. 
In such farces the traditiciiial masks or characcera of popular comedy took form 
and name: Pantalonc, Arlccchinot Pulcincila or PunchmeUo. 

Tlie humanists played their part in the comples of factors leading to the 
drama by restoring the texts, and arranging performainces, of ancient Roman 
comedies. Twelve plays of Plautus were discovered in 1427, and served ^ an 
additional stimulus. Ac Venice, Ferrara, Mannia, Urbinti, Siena, Rome the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence were staged, and the old classic tradition 
soared over centuries to form again a secular theater* In i486 the Alenaschmi 
of Plautus was for the first time presented In Italian, and the transition from 
ancient to Renaissance drama w'as fally prepared. Toward the end of the 
fifteenth centuiy the religious drama lost iis hold on educated audiences in 
Italy; pagan subjects increasingly replaced Christian tlietnes; and ivhen native 
dramatists like Bibbiena, iVkchiavelli, Ariosto, and Arctino wrote plays, ic was 
in the ribald style of Plaums, a world away from the once-beloved storit^ of 
Alary and Christ. All the old scenes of Roman comedy, all the superficial plots 
turning on mistaken sex of identity or rank, all the stock characters, including 
panders and prostitutes^ with which Plautus had pleased the ground!ingSi all 
the old plebian coarseness and rough play, reappeared in tliese [talian com¬ 
edies. 

Despite the preservation of Seneca's plays, and the recovery of the Greek 
drama, tragedy never acquired a standing on the Renaissance stage. Even the 
upper classes wished to be amused rather than deepened, and turned a cold 
eye upon Gian Trisskio's S&pbomsba (i5i5)> and Giovanni Rucellai^s Rosj- 
TfiuTida^ which in the same year was performed in the Rucellal gardens at 
Florence before Leo X. 

It w^as the misfomme of Italian comedy that it took form when Italian murals 
were ac nadir. That such plays as Bibbiena's Ciilandra and jMachJaveUi's MoJidra- 
goU could satisfy the tastes of the Italian upper cla$5ies, even at refined Urbino, 
and could he performed before ppes without aroLising protest, reveals again 
how intellectual freedom can comport wdth moral deterioration When the 
Counter Reformation came with the Council of Trent (i545f), the morals of 
clergy and laity were severely censored, and the arimcdy of the Renaissance 
was banished from the amusements of Italian society'. 


X. MUSIC 

It was a redeeming feature of Italian comedy that hallets, pantomimes, 
and concerts w^ere presented as Intermezzi between the acts. For next to 
love iiselE music was the chief recreation and consolation of every class in 
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hsiv. Aiontai^c, traveliog in Tuscany in 1581, was “asrounded to see 
peasants with lutes in their hands, and, beside them, shepherds reciting: 
Ariosto by heart"; bnt this, he adds, "is what we may see in all of Italy.’*** 
Renaissance paindiig has & thousand representations of people playing 
music, from the Iming angels at the Madonna’s feet in so many Corona¬ 
tions, and Alelo2Zo’s serenading seraphim, to the quiet exaltation of the man 
at dte harpischord in The Concert; and note the boy'-whom vre can hardly 
belies^ to be the painter himself—in titc center of Sebasdano del Piombo’s 
Tfyree Ages of Alan, The literature likcw-isc conveys a picture of a people 
singing or playing music in their homes, at their work, on the street, in 
music academies, monasteries, nunneries, churches, in processions, masques, 
trionfi, and pageants, in religious or secular plays, in the lyric passages and 
interludes of dramas, in such outings as Boccaccio imagined in the Decam¬ 
eron, Rich tnen kept a variety of musical instruments in their homes, and 
arranged private musicalcs. Women organized clubs for the study and j>er- 
foitnance of music. Italy was—is—mad about music. 

Folk song flourished at all dmes, and learned music periodically re) uve¬ 
na ted itself at that fount:; popular melodies \vere adapted for complex 
madrig-als, for hymns, even for passages in music for the Mass. "In Flor¬ 
ence," says Cellini, "people were wont to meet on the public streets of a 
summer night” to sing and dance.™ Street singers—rffnrtJri di piazza- 
strummed their sad or merr>' notes on handsome lutes; people gathered to 
sing landed, hymns of ])raise, to the I’irgin before her street or roadside 
shrines; and in Venice mating songs rose to the moon from a hundred 
gondolas, or throaty lovers hopefully serenaded hesitant ]as.ses in the mystic 
shadows of labyrinthine canals. Almost every Italian could sing, and nearly 
as many could sing in simple vertical harmony. Hundreds of these popu¬ 
lar part songs have come dowTi to us under the picturesque name of frofto/e, 
little fruits; usually short, usually amorous; arranged for a dominant soprano 
supported by tenor, alto, and has. M^hereas in previous centuries the tenor 
voice had “held” the melody and so derived its name, now in the fifteenth 
the air was carried by the soprano—so called because its music was w'ritten 
above the rest. This part did not need a female voice; as often as not it was 
sung by a boy, or by the falsetto of an adult male. (Cjsfrjfi did not ap¬ 
pear in the papal choir rill 1561.)““ 

Amonfr die educated classes considerable knowledge of music was re¬ 
quired. Casriglionc demands of his courtier or gentleman some amateur 
proficiency in music, "which not only doth make sweet the minds of men, 
but also many dntes doth wild beasts tame,"™ Every person of culture was 
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expected to read simple music at sight, accompany himself on some instru¬ 
ment, and cake part in an impromptu tnusicale.’" Sometimes people joined 
in a baUjta that involved a imion of singing, dancing, and instrumental 
music. Universities after 1400 offered courses and degrees in music* there 
were hundreds of music academies; Vittorino da Felrre founded a school of 
music at Manrua about 1415; our “conservatories” of music are called so 
because in Naples many orphanages {camervatori) were used as music 
schools,'" Music was further spread by the adaptation of printing to 
musical notation; about 1476 Ulrich Hahn printed at Rome a complete 
missai with movable type for notes and lines; and in 1501 Ottaviano de’ 
Petrucci began at Venice the commercial printing of motets and frottole. 

At the courts music was more prominent than any other art except those 
of personal adornment. Usually the ruler chose a favorite church, whose 
choir became the object of his care; he paid goodly sums to attract to it the 
finest available voices and instrumentalists from Italy, France, and Bur¬ 
gundy; he trained new singers from their childhood, as Fedcrigo did at 
Urbino; and he expected the members of the choir to perform also for his 
state ceremonies and court festivities. Guillaume Dufay of Burgundy di¬ 
rected music at the court of the Malatcsras in Ruuini and Pesaro, and at the 
papal chaprel in Rome, for a quarter of a century (1419-44). GaJeaj!ZO 
Maria Sforza about i4tSo organized two chapel choirs, and brought to them 
from Frauce Josquiu Depr«, then the most famous composer in western 
Europe. \\''hcn Lodovico Sfor^a welcomed Leonardo to Milan it was as a 
musician; and it is to be noted that Leonardo was accompanied, in going 
from Florence to Milan, by Atalante Migliorotti, a celebrated musician and 
maker of musical instruments. A still more famous maker of lyres, lutes, 
organs, and clavichords was Lorenzo Gusnasco of Pavia, who made .Milan 
one of his homes. The court of Lodovico was flush with singers; NarcLsso, 
Testagrossa, Cordier of Flanders, and Cristoforo Romano, chastely loved 
by Beatrice. Pedro Maria of Spain conducted concerts in the palace and for 
the public; and Franchino Gaifuri founded and taught in a famous private 
music school in Milan. Isabelb d’Este was devoted to music, made it the 
chief theme of decoration in her inner sanctum, and herself pkyed several 
instruments. MTicn she ordered a clavichord from (jorenzo Gusnasco she 
specified that the keyboard should respond to a light touch, “for our hands 
are so delicate that we cannot play well if the keys are too stiff.’’*" At her 
court hved the leading lutanist of his day. Marchetto Cara, and Bartolom¬ 
meo Tromboncino, who composed such aUuring madrigals that -when he 
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kiJled his unfaithful wife no punishment was meted out to him, and the 
matter was passed over as a discord soon to be resolved. 

F inall y the cathedrals and the churches, the monasteries and the nunneries 
resounded with music. In Venice, Bologna, Naples, Milan, the nuns sang 
Vespers so movingly that crowds flocked to hear them. Sixtus IV' or¬ 
ganized the famous Sisdne Chapel choir; Julius II added, in St, Peter's, a 
capella luHa, or Julian chapel choir, which trained singers for the Sistine 
choir. This was the summit of the Latin world's musical art in the Renais¬ 
sance; to it came the greatest singers from all Roman Catholic countries. 
Plain chant was still the letter of canon law in church muse; but here and 
there the ary no^a of France—a form of complex counterpoint—made its 
way into the Roman choirs and prepared for Palestrina and Victoria. 
Once it had been held undignified to have any other musical instrument 
than the organ accompany a church choir; but in the sixteenth century a 
variety of instruments were brought in to give church music some of the 
grace and adornment of secular performances. At St. .Mark’s in Venice the 
Flemish master, Adrian Willaert of Bruges, presided over the choirs for 
thirty-five years, and trained them to such performances as made Rome 
envious. Ac Florence Antonio Squarcialupi organized a School of Har¬ 
mon v, of w^hich Lorenzo was a member. For a generation Antonio reigned 
over the cathedral choir, and the great duomo rang with music that stilled 
all philosopluc doubt. Leon Battista .Alberti was a doubter, but when the 
choir sang he believed: 

All other modes of singing weary with repetition; only religious 
music never palls. I know not how others are affected; but for my¬ 
self those hvTmi-s and psalms of the Church produce on me the very 
effect for w'hieh thev were designed, soothing all disnirbatice of the 
soul, and inspiring a certain ineffable languor full of reverence to¬ 
ward God, What heart of man is so rude as not tu be softened when 
he heats the rhythmic rise and fall of those voices, complete and 
true, in cadences so sweet and flexible? 1 assure you that I never 
listen ... to the Greek words (Kyrie efeijaw) that call on God for 
aid against our human wreichedness, without weeping. Then, too, 

1 ponder what power music brings with it to soften u$ and soothe,“* 

Despite all this popularity, music was the one art in which Italy b^cd 
behind France during most of the Renaissance. Shorn, of papal revenues 
by the flight of the popes to Avignon, and with the courts of the despots 
sifll culturally immature in the fourteenth century, Italy lacked then the 
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means and die spirit for the higher grades of music. She produced lovely 
madrigals (a word of uncertain dcrivaciDn)^ but these songs, modeled on 
those of the ProvC09al trouhadours, xvere set to a musical frame of such 
strictly regulated pol)’phony that the form died of its own rigidity. 

The pride of trecento music in Italy was Francesco Landim, organist of 
San Lorenzo in Florence. Though blind from bis childhood, he became 
one of the finest and most loved musicians of his time, honored as an or¬ 
ganist, lutanist, composer, poet, and philosopher. But even he took his 
lead from France; his two hundred secular compositions applied to Italian 
lyrics the m nova that had captured France a generation before. The 
“new art" was doubly new: it accepted binary rhythms as well as the 
triple rime previously required in the music of the Church; and it devised 
a more complex and flexible musical notation. Pope John XXll, who 
hurled his thunderbolts in all directions, aimed one at the ars nova as fanci¬ 
ful imd degenerate, and his prohibition had some effect in discouraging 
musical development in Italy, However, John XXll could not live forever, 
though at times it seemed possible; after his death at the age of ninety 
( i j 54) the new art triumphed in the learned music of France, and shortly 
thereafter in Italy. 

At Avignon French and Flemish singers and composers constituted the 
papal choir. the papacy returned to Rome it brought witli it a 

large number of French, Flemish, and Dutch composers and singers; and 
for a century these alien musicians and their successors dominated the 
music of Italy. As late as Sixtus IV all the voices in the papal choir were 
from beyond the Alps; and a like foreign supremacy ruled in the music 
of the courts in the fifteenth century. When Squarcialupi died (c. 1475)- 
Lorenzo chose a Dutchman, Heinrich Ysaac, to succeed him as organist 
m the cathcdtal at Florence. Heinrich wrote music for some of the emti 
csmascialeichij and for Politian’s lyrics, and he taught the future Leo X to 
love—even to compose—French songs.*" For a time the chansons of France 
were sung in Italy, as once Italy had recited the lays of the troubadours. 

This invasion of Italy by French musicians, preceding by a century its 
invasion bv French armies, produced toward t jio a revolution in Italian 
music. For these men from the north-and the Italians whom they trained 
—were steeped in the ars Moavj, and applied it in setting to music the lyric 
poetry of Italy. In Petrarch, Ariosto, Sannazaro, and Bembo—later in 
Tasso and Guarini-they found delectable verses crying out for music; 
indeed, had not poetry always intended itself to be at least a recitative, if 
not a song? Petrarch’s camonme had already lured musicians; now every 
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line of it was set to some stanzas a do^en times or tnorc^ Petrarch is 

the most completely mnsicked poet in world literature* Or there were 
little Jyrics of unknown authorship but simple and viable senthnent, that 
touched the chords of every heart, and invited the strings of every instru¬ 
ment, E.g.: 

One from the ocher borrowing leaves and flowers, 

I saw fair maidens beneath summer trees, 

Weaving bright garlands with low love ditties. 

Mid that sweet sisterhood the loveliest 
Turned her soft eyes to me and w^hispered, *'Takel” 
Love-lost I stood, and not a word I spake. 

My heart she read, and her fair garknd gave; 

Therefore 1 am her servant to the grave/** 

To such verses the composers applied the full and complex music of the 
motet: polyphony in which all four parts—sung by four or eight voices— 
were of equal value, irisread of three parts subser\dug one; and all the 
complex subtlety of counterpoint^ and fugue wove the four independent 
rivulets of sound into a stream of harmony. So rose the kalian madrigal 
of the sixteenth century—one of the fairest flowers of kalian art. Whereas 
in Dante^s time music had been a handmaid to poetry, now it became a 
full-fledged partner, not obscuring the words, not slurring the sentiment, 
but uniting them with a music that made them doubly stir the soul, while 
dclighciug wdth its technical skill the educated mind. 

Almost all rhe great composers of skccenth-century Italy, even Pales¬ 
trina^ turned their art now' and then to the madrigal, Philippe \^crdelor^ 
a Frenchman living in Italy, and Costanza Festa, an Italian, contest the 
honor of having first developed the uew form, between 1520 and 1530; 
soon after them came the Arcadek—a Fleming in Rome—mentioned by 
Rabelais*^" In V'enice Adrian Willaert relaxed from his duties as choir¬ 
master at San Marco to compose the finest madr^ls of his rime* 

Usually the madrigal wnas sung whhouc instrumental accompaniment. 
Musical insrruTnents were innumerable , but only the organ dared compere 
w i[h the human voice, Instnimcnral muric slowdy developed in the early 
sixteenth century out of music forms □riginally intended for dances or 
chorus^; so the pavanc^ the snltiir€ll&^ and the saraband graduated from 
dance accornpaniments to mstrunienral pieces, alone or in suite- and the 

* This term iirusc flbcjiit 1300 pimciwm punchuu—pomi counter puintN oote 

against note; nom being thc4^ Ladicated by ppintj. 
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music for a madrigal, plaved wirhour soog, became the instrumeoral cot- 
scrae, the distant progenitor of the sonata,and therefore of the sym- 

organ was already in the fourteenth centmy almost as highly de¬ 
veloped as today. The pedal board appeared in Germany and the Low 
Countries in that age, and was soon adopted in France and Spin; Italy de¬ 
layed acceptance of it till the sixteenth centurj'. By that time most large 
organs had two or three keyboards, with a vartet)' of stops and couplers. 
Great cliurch orpns were themselves works of arr. designed, carved, and 
pin ted by masters. The san;e love of form went into the making of other 
musical instruments. The lute—the favorite iiistrumcnt of the home—was 
built of wood and ivory, shaped like a pear, pierced with sound holes in a 
graceful pattern, xvith a finger board divided by frets of silver or brass, and 
ending in a pegbox turned at a righr angle to the neck. A pretty woman 
plucking the strings of a luce held In her lap made a picture that w'ent to 
the head of many a sensitive Italian. Harps, dthems. psalters, dulcinieis, 
and guitars were also favorites whh musical fingers. 

For those who preferred fiddling to plucking there were viols of diverse 
sizes, including the renor viola da braccio, held on the arm. and the bass 
vtola da gofnba, resting against the leg. The latter became the later violon¬ 
cello, and the viol, about 1540, became the violin. Wind instruments were 
less popular than the stringed; the Renaissance had the same oh}ecrion that 
Alcibiades had raised to making music by puffing out the cheeks; neverthe¬ 
less there were flutes and fifes (“pipes”), bagpipes:, trumpets, horns, 
flageolets, and the shawm or oboe. Percussion instruments—drums, tabors, 
cymbals, tambourines, castanets—added their fury to the ensemble. All 
Renaissance musical instruments W'crc of Orientd origin except for the 
keyboard that was added to other instruments besides the organ to indi¬ 
rectly strike or pluck the strings. The oldest of these keyboard instru¬ 
ments was the clavichord {clavis meaning key), which appeared in the 
twelfth century and had a sentimental resurrection in the days of Bach; 
here the strings w^ere struck with little brass tangents operated by the 
keys. In the sixteenth century it was displaced by the ciavicembaio or 
harpsichord, whose strings were plucked by points of quill or leather at¬ 
tached to wooden "jacks” that rose when the keys w-cre depressed. The 
virginal was an English, the spinet an Italian, variant, of the harpsichord. 

All these instruments were as yet subordinate to the voice; and the great 
virtuosos of the Renaissance were singers. But at the baptism of Alfonso 
of Ferrara in 1476 we hear of a feast in the Schifanoia Palace, at which a 
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concert was given by a hundred trumpeters, pipers, and rambourme play¬ 
ers. In the sixteenth centmy^ the Signory of Florence employed a regular 
band of musicians, of which Cellini was one. Performances by several 
instnimcnts in concert were given in this period, bur they were still for the 
aristocratic few. On the other hand solo instrurnental performances were 
almost fanatically popular. Men went to church not always to pray bur 
to hear a great organist Like Squarcialupi or Orcagna, ^Vhe^ Pietro Bono 
played the lure at the court of Borso in Ferrara the souls of the listeners, 
we are told, flew out of this world into another.”® TTic great executants 
were the happy favorites of a day, who asked no fame of posterity but 
received ail their renown before their deaths. 

Musical theory lagged a generation behind practice: performers in¬ 
novated, professors denounced, then debated, then approved, Meanw'hile 
the principles of polyphony, counterpoint, and fugue were formulated for 
easier iustruction and transmission. The great musical feanire of the Ren¬ 
aissance was not theory, not even technical ad Vances ‘ it was the increas¬ 
ing secularization of music. In the sixteenth century it was no longer re¬ 
ligious music that made the advances and experiments^ it was the music of 
the madrigal and the courts. Side by side with philosophy and literature, 
and reflecting the pagan aspect of Renaissance art and the relaxation of 
morals, the music of sLvteenth-century Italy escaped from ecclesiastical 
control, and sought inspiration in the poetr>' of lovct the old conflict be¬ 
tween religion and sex was resolved for a time in the triumph of Eros. The 
reign of the \^irgin ended, the ascendancy of woman began. But under 
either rale music w'as the handmaid of the queen. 

XL PEHSPECTTVE 

Were the morals of Renaissance Italy really worse than those of other 
lands or dmes? It is difficult to make comparisons, since ail evidence is a 
selection. The age of Alcibiades in Athens displayed much of the im- 
tnorality of the Renaissance in sexual relations and political chicanery; it 
too practised abortion on a large scale, and cultivated erudite courtesans^ 
it too liberated simultaneously the intellect and the instincts; and, antici¬ 
pating .MacKiaveili, Sophists like Thrasybulus in Plato's Republic attacked 
morality as weakness, Perhaps (for in these matters we are limited to 
vague impressions) there was less private violence in classic Greece than in 
Renaissance Italy, and a bit less of corruption in religion and polirics. Dur¬ 
ing an entire century of Roman history—from Caesar to Nero—we 6nd 
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greater comipdon in government, and a worse brcaltdown of marriage, 
than in the Renaissance ^ but even in that epoch there remained many^ Stoic 
^-irtucs in the Roman character; Caesar, with all his ambivalent capacity in 
bribery and love, was still the greatest general in a nation of generals- 

The individualism of the Renaissance was another side of its intellectual 
vivacity, but compares unfavorably, in morals and politics, with the com¬ 
munal spirit of the Middle Ages. Political deceit, treachery, and crime 
were probably as rife in France, Germany, and England in the fourteentli 
and fifteenth centuries as in Italy, but those countries had the tiisdum not 
to produce a Macliiavelli to expound and expose the principles of their 
statecraft. Manners, not morals, were coarser north of the Alps than below 
them, except for a small class in France—exemplified by the Chevalier 
Bayard and Gaston de Foix—which still retained the better side of chivalry. 
Given equal opportunity, the French were as adept at adultery as the 
Italians; observe how readily they adopted syphilis; note the sexual melee 
in the fablwtx^ count the tw'cnty-four mistresses of Duke Philip of Bur¬ 
gundy, and the Agnes Sorels and Dianes de Poitiers of the French kings; 
read Brantomc. 

Germany and England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
too poor to rival Italy in immorality. Travelers from these countries were 
therefore astounded by the laxity of Italian life. Luther, visiting Italy in 
ijii, concluded that “if there is a hell, then Rome is built upon it; and 
this r have heard in Rome Itself,***” Everyone knot's the shocked judg¬ 
ment of Roger Ascham, the English scholar who XTsited Italy about 1550: 

1 was once in Italy myself; but I thank God my abode there was 
but nine days; and yet I saw in that little time, in one city, mare lib¬ 
erty to sin than ever I heard tell in our noble city of London in nine 
years, 1 saw it was there as free to sin, not only without all punisli- 
menr but also wichaut any man’s marking, as it is free in the city' of 
London to chouse without all blame whether a man lust to wear shoe 
or pantocle.”^ 

And he quotes as an established proverb the saying, tnghse ItaHanato e un 
diavolo incamato: “An Englishman Italianate is a devil incarnate.” 

We know the cornipdon of Italy better than chat of transalpine Europe 
because w'e know more about Italy, and because the Italian laity made 
tittle effort to conceal its immorality, and sometimes wrote books defend¬ 
ing it. However, MachiavelU, svho wrote such 3 book, reckoned Italy as 
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“more corrupt than aU other countries; ncxr come the French and the 
Spaniards”;^ he admired the Germans and the Swiss as still possessing 
many of the virile virtues of ancient Rome. We may diffidently conclude 
that Italy was more immoral because she was richer, weaker in government 
and the reign of law, and further advanced in that intellectual development 
which usudly makes for a moral release. 

Tlie Italians made some laudable efforts to check license. The vainest 
of these efforts were the sumptuary regulations chat in nearly every state 
forbade extravagance of immodest^'^ of dress; the vanity of men and women 
overrode witli sly persistence the occasional assiduity of the law. The 
popes inveighed against immorality, but were in some cases swept along 
with the stream; their arreinpcs at reforming abuses in the Church were 
nullified by the inertia or vested interests of the clergy; they themselves 
were rarely as w'icked as passionate history once painted them, but they 
were more concerned to re-establish the political power of the papacy than 
to restore the moral integrity of the Church. “In our corrupt times,” said 
Guicciardini, “the goodness of a pontiff is commended when it does not 
surpass the wickedness of other men.””* Valiant attempts at reform were 
made by the great preachers of the time, men like Sr. Bernardino of Siena, 
Roberto da Lecce, San Giovanni da Capistrano, and Savonarola. Their 
sermons and their audiences were part of the color and character of the 
age. They denounced vice wdth a vivid derail that contributed ro their 
popularity; they persuaded feudists to forsw'ear revenge and live in peace; 
they induced governments to release insolvent debtors and let exiles return 
home; they brought hardened sinners back to long neglected sacraments. 

Even these powerful preachers failed. The instincts formed through a 
hundred thousand years of hunting and savagery had fc*cmerged through 
the cracked shell of a niorality that had lost the support of religious belief, 
of respected aiithoritv, and established law. The great Qiurch that had 
once ruled kings could no longer govern or cleanse itself. The destruction 
of political Uberty in state after state had dulled the civic sense that had 
enfranchised and ennobled the medieval communes; where there had been 
citizens there were now only indii'iduals. Fjrcluded from government and 
flush with wealth, men turned to the pursuit of pleasure, and foreign in¬ 
vasion surprised them in siren arms. The city-states had for two centuries 
directed their forces, their subtlety, and their treachery against one an¬ 
other; it was now intpossible for them to unite against a common foe. 
Preachers like Savonarola, rebuffed in all pleas for reform, called down the 
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ludgmcnc of heaven upon Italy, and ptedicted the destrucdon of Rome 
and the break-up of the ChurchFrance, Spain, and Germany, weary of 
sending tribute to finance the wars of the Papal States and the luxuries of 
Italian life, looked with amazement and envy at a peninsula so shorn of 
will and power, so inciting' in beauty and wealth* The birds of prey gath¬ 
ered CO feast oo Italy. 
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CHAPTER X3EI 


The Political Collapse 

1494-1554 

I. FRANCE DISCOVERS FTALY: I494’5’ 

R ecall the situation of Italy in 1494 The city-states had gro^^^l 
through the rise of a middle class enriched by the development and 
management of commerce and industry. They had lost their communal 
freedom through the inability of semidemocratic governments to mainiain 
Order amid the feuds of families and the conflicts of classes. Their 
economy remained local in structure even while their fleets and products 
reached out to distant ports. They compered with one another more bit¬ 
terly than with foreign states; they offered no concerted resistance to the 
expansion of French, German, and Spanish commerce into regions once 
dominated by Italy, Though Italy gave birth to the man "who rediscovered 
America, it was Spain that flnanced hun; trade followed in his wake, gold 
accompanied his return; the Atlantic nations flourished, and the Alediter- 
rancan ceased to be the favored home of the ivhite man's economic life, 
Portugal was sending ships around Africa to India and China, avoiding 
Moslem hindrances in the Neat and Middle East; even the Germans were 
shipping through the mouths of the Rhine rather than over the Alps to 
Italy. Countries that had for a century bought Italian woolen products 
were now making their own; nations that had paid interest to Italian bank¬ 
ers were nursing their ow'n financiers. Tithes, annates, Perer’s Pence, in¬ 
dulgence payments, and pilgrims’ coirw were now the chief economic 
contribution of transalpine Europw to Italy; and soon a third of Europe 
would divert that flow. In this generation w'hen the stored-up W'calth of 
Italy raised her cities to their supreme brilliance and art, Italy was eco¬ 
nomically doomed. 

She was also politically doomed. MTiile she remained divided into war¬ 
ring economies and states, the development of a national economy was 
compelling and financing, in other European societies, the transitjon from 
feudal principalities to the monarchical state. France unified herself under 
Louis XI, reducing her barons to courdeis and her burghers to patriots; 
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Spain unified herself by wedding Ferdinand of Aragon to Isabella of Cas¬ 
tile, and conquering Granada, and cementing religious unity with bloodj 
England unified herself under Henry and though Germany was al¬ 
most as fragmentary as Italy, it acknowledged one king and emperor, and 
occasionally gave him money and soldiers to make war upon one or an¬ 
other of the Iraiian states. England, France, Spain, and Gemiany raised 
national armies out of their owm people, and their aristocracies provided 
cavalry and leadership; ihe Italian cities had small forces of mercenaries 
inspired only by plunder, led by purchasable condattieri, and prejudiced 
against sustaining mortal injuries. It needed only one engagement to re¬ 
veal to Europe the defensclessncss of Italy. 

Half the courts of Europe now seethed with diplomatic intrigue as to 
which should seize the plum. France claimed the first right, and with 
many reasons. Giangaleazzo Visconti had given his daughter Valentina 
in marriage (1387) to Louis, first Duke of Orleans, and, as the price of this 
comforting connection uith a royal family, had recognized her right, and 
the right of her male issue, to succeed to the duchy of Milan in case his 
own direct male line should fail; which it did when Filippo Maria Visconti 
died (1447). His son-in-law, Francesco Sforza, then cook .Milan by right 
of his w'ife Bianca, Filippo Maria’s daughter; but Qiarles, Duke of Orleans, 
claimed Milan as Valendna’s son, denounced the Sforzas as usurpers, and 
proclaimed his resolve, when opportunity should offer, to appropriate the 
Italian principality'. 

iMoreover, said the French, Charles, Duke of Anjou, had received the 
Kingdom of Naples from Pope Urban IV (ir66) as reward for defending 
the papacy against the Hohenstaufen kings; Joanna TI had bequeathed the 
Kingdom to Rene of Anjou (1435); Alfonso I of Aragon had claimed it 
through her temporary adoption of turn as her son, and had by force es¬ 
tablished the house of .Aragon on the Neapolitan throne. Ren^ tried and 
failed to recapture the kingdom; his legal right to it passed at his death to 
Louis XT, King of France; and in 14S3 Sixtus IV, at odds with Naples, 
Inrired Louis to come and conquer Naples, “which,” said the Pope, “be¬ 
longs to him.” About this rime V'enice, hard pressed in war by a league 
of Trahan states, called in desperation to Louis to attack either Naples or 
■Milan, preferably both. Louts was busy unif^-ing France; but his son 
Charles VlII inherited his claim to Naples, listened to the Angevin-Nea- 
politan exiles at his court, noted that the crow-n of Naples was joined to 
that of Sicily, which carried with it the crown of Jenisalem; he conceived, 
or was sold, the grandiose idea of capturing Naples and Sicily, getting 
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liimself crowned King of Jerusalem, and then leading a crusade againsc the 
Turks. In 1489 Innocent VllI, qnanelmg with Naples, offered the King¬ 
dom to Charles if he would come and take tc, Alexander VI (1494) for¬ 
bade Charles, on pain of CACommumcation, to cross the AlpSi but Alex¬ 
ander’s enemy, Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere—who later, as Julius U, 
would w'ar to drive the French from Italy—came to Charles at Lyons, and 
urged him to invade Italy and depose Alexander. Savonarola added an¬ 
other invitation, hoping that Charles w'ould depose Piero de’ iMedici in 
Florence and Alexander in Rome; and many Florentines accepted the 
friar’s lead. Finally, Lodovico of .Milan, fearing attack from Naples, of¬ 
fered Charles unimpeded passage through the territory of .\Iilao whenever 
Charles should undertake a campaign against Naples. 

So encouraged by half of Italy, Charles prepared to invade. To protect 
his danks he ceded Artois and Franche-Comte to Maximilian of Austria, 
and Roussillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand of Spain, and paid a large sum 
to Henry V'll for renouncing English ckims on Brittany, In March, 1494, 
he assembled his anny at Lyons: 18,000 cavalry, 11,000 infantry. A fleet 
was sent to keep Genoa safe for France; on September S it recaptured 
Rapallo from a Neapolitan force that had landed there; and the unre- 
strained bloodiness of this first encounter shocked an Italy accustomed to 
reasonable slaughter. In that month Charles and his army crossed the Alps, 
and paused at Asti. Lodovico of .Milan and Ercolc of Ferrara went there 
to meet him, and Lodovico lent him funds. Charles disrupted the schedule 
by getting smallpox. Recovering, he led his troops through the Milanese 
into Tuscany. The Florentine frontier fortress^ at Sarzana aitd Pictra- 
santa might have resisted him, but Piero de’ Medici came in person to sur¬ 
render them, along w'ith Pisa and Livorno, On November (7 Charles and 
half his army paraded through Florence; the popubcc admired the unprec¬ 
edented cavalcade, grumbled ar petty thefts by the soldiery, bur noted 
with relief that they refrained from rape, in December Charles moved on 
toward Rome, 

W'c have already looked at the meeting of King and Pope from Alex¬ 
ander's point of view. Charles behaved with moderation: he asked only a 
free pas&igc through Latium for his army, the custody of the papal pris¬ 
oner Djem (who might be used as a pretender and ally in a campaign 
against the Turks), and Caesar Borgia’s company as a hostage. Alexander 
agreed; the army marched south (January ij, 1495), Borgia soon escaped, 
and Alexander was free to reform the lines of his diplomacy. 

On February 21 Charles entered Naples in unresisted triutnph, beneath 
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a canopy of cloth of gold home by four Neapolitan nobles, and acclaimed 
by the cheers of the populace. He showed his appreciation by reducing 
taxes and pardoning those who had opposed his coming; and at the request 
of the barons who ruled the hinterland he recognized the institution of 
slavery. Thinking himself secure, he relaxed to enjoy the climate and 
scenery; he wrote enthusi^cally to the duke of Bourbon describing the 
gardens amid which he now lived, lacking only an Eve to be paradise; he 
marveled at the architecture, sculpture, and painting in the city, and 
planned to take a selection of Italian artists 'with him to France; meanwhile 
he dispatched to France a shipineni of stolen art. Naples so charmed him 
that he forgot about Jcnisalem and his crusade. 

AMiile he dallied in Naples, and his army enjoyed the women of the 
streets and the stews and caught or spread the “French disease,” trouble 
w^as organizing behind him, The Neapolitan nobles, instead of being re¬ 
warded for helping depose their king, were in many cases deprived of their 
estates for the bencht of former Angevin possessors, or to pay Charles’s 
debts to his servitors; all state offices w'ere given to Frenchmen, and nothing 
could be obtained from them except by bribes offensively exceeding Nea 
politan custom; the occupying army added insult to injury by their open 
contempt of the Italian people; in a few' months the French had worn out 
their welcome, and earned a hatred that waited in fierce patience for a 
chance to expel the invadeis. 

On March 31, 1495, the resilient Alexander, the repentant Lodovico, the 
angry Ferdinand, the jealous Maximilian, the cautious Senate of Venice 
jomed in a league for the united defense of Italy. King Charles, parading 
through Naples with a scepter in one hand and a b 5 l-presumably the 
globe—in the other, took a month to realize that the new alliance was rais¬ 
ing an army against him. On ^fay 1 r he left Naples in charge of his cousin 
the Count of Monrpensier, and led half his army northward. .\t Fomovo, 
on the River Taro in the territory of Parma, his 10,000 troops found their 
passage blocked by an allied army of 40,000 men led bv Gianfrancesco 
Gonzaga, Mart|uis of Mantua. There, on July 5, 1495, came the first real 
test of French vs. Italian arms and tactics. Gotiza^a, though he himself 
fought bravely, mismanaged his forces, so that only half of them took part; 
the Italians were not mentally prepared to fighr warriors w'ho gave no 
quarter, and many of them fled; the Chevalier de Bayard, a lad of tw'enty, 
fjffercd his men an inspiring example of reckless courage, and even the 
King fought valiantly. The battle was indecisive; both sides claimed vic¬ 
tory; the French lost their baggage train, bur remained masters of the field; 
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and during the night they marched urumpeded to xAsti, where Lonk, third 
Duke of Orleans, awaited them with reinforcements. In October Charles, 
with damaged repute but a whole skin, was back in France. 

The territorial results of the invasion w'ere slight. Gonzalo, the “Great 
Captain," ilrove the French out of Naples and Calabria, and restored the 
Aragonese dynasty in the person of Federigo III ( 1496). The indirect 
results of the invasion were endless. It proved the superiorirv of a national 
army to mercenaiy troops. The Swiss mercenaries were a teinporarj' ex¬ 
ception; armed with pikes eighteen feet long, and formed in solid bat¬ 
talions that presented a discouraging “hedgehog" to advancing ca\'ahy, 
they were destined to many victories; but soon, at ATarignano {J 51 j), the 
invincibility of this revived Macedonian phalanx would be ended by im¬ 
proved artillery. It was probably in this war that cannon were first placed 
on carriages that allowed them to be readily manipulated for direction and 
range;* these carriages were drawn by horses, not (as hitherto m Italy) by 
oxen; and the French brought into action, says Guicciardini, such a num¬ 
ber of “field pieces and battering cannon as Italy had never seen before."* 
Tlic French knights, descendants of Froissart’s heroes, fought magnifi¬ 
cently at Fomovo; but the knights too would soon yield to cannon. In 
the .Middle Ages the arts of defense had outrun the means of attack, and 
had discouraged war; now attack W'as gaining on defense, and war became 
bloodier. The wans of Italy had heretofore hardly engaged the people, 
and had afflicted their fields rather than their lives; now they were to see 
all Italy ravaged and incarnadined. The Swiss learned in this year of war 
how fertile w'ere the plains of Lombardy; they would hereafter invade 
them repeatedly. The French learned that Italy was divided into frag¬ 
ments that aw^aited a conqueror. Charles \1II lost himself in amours, and 
almost ceased to think of Naples, but his cousin and heir was of sterner 
stuff. Louis XII would try again. 


H. THE ATTACK REVEWED: I496-I505 

Maximilian, “King of the Romans"—i.e,, of the Germans—provided an 
interlude. Fie fretted at the thought that his great enemy, France, should 
be strengthened, and outflank him, by capturing Italy; he had heard how 
rich and fair and weak that land was. not yet a country but only a peoin- 
sula. He too had claims on Italy; technically the cides of Lombardy were 
still imperial hefs, and he, head of the Holy Roman Empire, might legally 
give them TO W'homever he wdshed; indeed, had not Lodovico bribed hirn, 
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wUh florins and another Bianca, to confer upon him the duchy of Milan? 
Moreover, many Italians invited him; both Lodovico and Venice were ap¬ 
pealing CO him (1496) to enter Italy and help them resist a threatened 
repetition of the French assault, Maximilian came, with a handful of ttoopsj 
Venetian subtlety persuaded him to attack Livomo, the final outlet of 
Florence on the Mediterranean, and so weaken a Florence still allied ivith 
France and always competing with Venice. Maximilian's campaign failed 
through inadequate co-ordination and support, and he returned to Ger¬ 
many only slightly a wiser man {December, 149S). 

In 149B the Duke of Orleans became Louis XII. As the grandson of 
Valentina Visconti he had not forgotten the claims of his family to Milan; 
and as a cousin of Charles VlII he inherited the claims of the Anjous to 
Naples. On the day of his coronation he asstEmed, among others, the titles 
of Duke of Milan, King of Naples and Sicily, and Emperor of Jerusalem. 
To clear his path he renewed a treaty of peace with England, and con¬ 
cluded another with Spain. By promising her Crcniona and the lands cast 
of the Adda, he lured Venice into signing an alliance with him “for the 
purpose of making war in common upon the Duke of Milan, Lodovico 
Sfoi^a, and against everyone save the Lord Pope of Rome, for the purpose 
of restoring to the Most Christian King ... the duchy of Alilan as his 
rightful and olden patrimony.”* A month later (March. 1499) he made 
an agreement wfith the Swiss cantons to supply him with soldiers in return 
for an annual subsidy of ^0,000 fiorins. In May he brought .'Mexander VI 
into the alliance by giving to Caesar Borgia a French bride of royal blood, 
the duchy of Valentinois, and a pledge of aid in reconquering the PapaJ 
States for the papacy. Lodonco felt helpless against such a coalition; he 
fled to Austria; in three weeks his duchy disappeared into the realms of 
Venice and France; on October 6, 1499, Louis entered Milan in triumph, 
welcomed by nearly all Italy except Naples. 

Indeed, all Italy bur Venice and Naples was now under French domina¬ 
tion or influence. Mantua, Ferrara, and Bologna hastened to submit. Flor¬ 
ence clung to her alliance with France as her only protection against 
Caesar Borgia. Ferdinand of Spain, though so closely kin to the Aragonese 
dynasty in Naples, entered into a secret compact at Granada (Noventber 
11, t joo) with the representatives of Louis, for the joint conquest of all 
Italy south of the Papal States. Alexander VI, needing French aid in re¬ 
conquering these States, co-operated by issuing a bull that deposed 
Fcdcrigo III of Naples and confirmed the partition of the Kingdom be¬ 
tween France and Spain. 
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In July, 1501, a French army under the Scot Stuart d'Aubigny, Caesar 
Borgh. and Lodovico’s traitorous favorite Francesco di San Severino 
marched through Italy to Capua, took and plundered it, and advanced 
upon Naples. Federigo, abandoned by all, yielded the city to the French 
in return for a comfortable refuge and annuity in France. Meanwhile el 
grjji CiipitsTi, Gonzalo dc Curdaba, won Calabria and Apulia for Ferdinand 
and Isabella; and Federigo’s son Ferrante, who surrendered Taranto after 
being promised his liberty by Gonzalo, was sent as a prisoner to Spain on 
Ferdinand's demand. W’hen the Spanish army came into contact with the 
French on the borders between Apulia and the Abnizzi, disputes arose 
over the boundary line bettveen the two thefts; and to Ale-vandcr’s relief 
Spain and France went to war over the exact diT.-ision of the spoib (July, 
1501). *‘If the Lord had nor put discord bettveen France and Spain,” sniH 
the Pope to the V^enetiao ambassador, *‘wberc should wc be?”® 

For a time the fortunes of the new war favored the French, D’,Aubicny's 
forces overran almost all southern Italy, and Gonzalo shut up his troops in 
the fortified town of Rarktta, There a medieval incident brightened a 
dismal ivar (bebruary 13, 1503), Angered by the comment of a French 
officer that the Italians were an effeminate and dastardly people, the com¬ 
mander of an Italian regiment in the Spanish army challenged thirteen 
Frenchmen to fight thirteen Italians. It was agreed; the war was intcr- 
rupted; and the hostile armies stood as sjjectators while the rweiit>'-six 
combatants fought until all thirteen Frenchmen had been disabled by 
wounds and taken prisoner. Gonzalo, with the Spanish chivalry that often 
rivaled Spanish cruelty, paid from his oivn pocket the ransoms of the 
prisoners, and sent them back to their army,* 

The incident restored the morale of the Great Captain's troops; they isf- 
sued from fiarietta, defeated and disper.sed the besiegers, and defeated the 
French again at Cctignola. On .May id, i^03t Gonzalo entered Naples 
unresisted, and ivas acclaimed by the populace, which can always be relied 
upon to applaud the victor, Louis XII sent another army against Gonzalo; 
he met it on the banks of the Garigliano, and routed it '(December 19, 
15-03); in that rout Piero de' Alcdici, fleeing with the French, was 
drowned. Gonzalo now laid siege to Gaeta, the hast stronghold of the 
French in southern Italy- He offered them generous terms, which they 
soon accepted (January i, 1504); and the fidcliry with which he kept to 
these terms after the French had been disartned led them—struck by so 
great a violation of precedents—to call him le gmtil capitaine? By the 
treaty of Blois (15*5) Louis saved a bit of face by assigning his Neapolitan 
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rights to Itis relative Germaine de Foix, who was, however, to mam'' the 
widowed Ferdinand and bring Maples to him as her dowry. The ctouTis 
of Naples and Sicily were added to those already on Ferdinand's insatiable 
head; and thereafter, till 1707, the Kingdom of Naples remained an ap¬ 
panage of Spain. 


m. THE LEAGUE OF CAJVIBRAt; 1508-16 

Ital)'' was now half foreign: southern Italy was Spain’s; north western 
Italy from Genoa through .Milan to the ourskins of Cremona was In the 
power of France; the minor principalities accepted French Influence; only 
Venice and the papacy were comparatively independent, and they wxre 
intermittently at war for the cities of the Romagna. Venice longed for 
additional mainland markets and resources to replace those lost to the 
Turks or threatened hy x\tlantic routes to India; she took advantage of 
Alexander's death, and Caesar Borgia’s illness, to seize Faenza, Ravetina, 
and Rimini; Julius II proposed to recapture them. In 1504 he persuaded 
Louis and Ma-xinulian to stop their unchristian quarreling and join him in 
attacking Venice and dividing among them the Venetian possessions on 
the mainland," Ma.'umilian’s spirit was willing, but his treasury was weak, 
and nothing came of the plot. Julius kept on trying. 

On Decenrber 10, 1508, a grand conspiracy was hatched against Venice 
at Canibrai. The Emperor Maxiniilian joined it because Venice had taken 
from imperial control Goriza. Trieste, Pordenone, and Fiume, because 
V'enice ignored his imperial rights in Verona and Padua, and because 
Venice had refused him and his little army free passage toward Rome for 
tile papal coronation u|>on w'hich he had set his heart, Louis XU joined the 
Leagtit because disputes had arisen between France and Venice as to the 
divmon of northern Italy. Ferdinand of Spain joined it because Venice 
insisted on retaining Brindisi, Otranto, and ocher Apulian ports which for 
centuries had been part of the Kingdom of Naples, but had been seized 
by Venice during Naples’ troubles in 1495. Julius joined the League 
(1509) because Venice not only refused to evacuate the Romagna, but 
made no secret of her ambition to acquire Ferrara—an acknowledged papal 
fief. The European powers now planned to absorb all the mainland hold¬ 
ings of V^cnice: Spain would recover her dries on the .Adriatic; the Pope 
would regain the Romagna; Maximilian would get Padua, Vicenza. 
Treviso, Friuli, and Verona; Louis would receive Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, 
Cremona, and the valley of the Adda River. Had the plan succeeded, Italy 
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would have ceased to cxisr; France and Germany would have reached 
down to the Po^ Spain ahnost op to the Tiber; the Papal Sr arcs would have 
been hemmed in helplessly; and the Venetian bulwark against the Turks 
Tivoold have been destroyed- In this crisis no Italian state offered Venice 
aid; she had provoked almost all of them by her rapacity; indeed^ Ferrara, 
reasonably suspicions of hcFt joined the League, The noble Gonzalo^ 
rudely retired by Ferdinand, offered his services as general to Venice; the 
Senate dared not accept^ for its sole hope of survival ky in detaching one 
allv after another from the Lea^c, 

m Cl- 

V'enjee deserved sympathy now only because she stood alone against 
ovcrw'hciming power, and because her loyal rich and her conscripred poor 
alilce fought with incredible peninacity to a Pyrrhic victory. The Senate 
offered to restore Faertza and Riniiiii to the papacy, but the angry Julius 
responded with a blast of excommunication, and sent his troops to recap¬ 
ture the Romagna cities while the French advance compelled Venice to 
concentrate her forces in Lombardy. At Agnadello the French defeated 
the Venetians in one of the bloodiest battles of the Renaissance (May 14, 
J509); six thousand men died there on that day. The desperate S^ory 
recaUed its remaining troops to Venice, aUowed the French to occupy all 
Lombardy, ei'acuaied Apulia and the Romagna, confessed to V^'erona, 
Vicensta, and Padua that she could no longer defend them, and gave them 
full freedom to surrender to the Elmperor or resist him as they chose, 
MaxninilLin came down with the largest amiy—some 36,000 men—yet seen 
in those parts, and laid siege to Padua. The surrounding peasantiy made 
all the trouble they could for his menj the Paduans fought with a bravery 
that attested the good government they had enfoyed under Venice. Maxi¬ 
milian, impatient and always pinched for fund^ left in disgust for the 
Tirol; Julius suddenly ordered his troops to withdraw from the siege; 
Padua and Vicenza voluntarily remmed to Venetian control. Louis XII, 
having obtained his share of the spoils, disbanded his army. 

Julius had by this time realized that the full victory of the League would 
be a defeat for the papacy, since it would leave the popes at the mercy of 
northern powers among whom the Reformation was already beginning 
CO find voice. WTien V^enice again offered him all that he could ask, he, 
“vowdng that he would ne’er consent, consented" (1510). Having re¬ 
claimed w'hat he considered to be the ^ust property of the Church, he svas 
free to rum the fuiy' of his spirit against the French who, controlling both 
Lombardv and Tuscany, were nosv unpleasant neighbors of the Papal 
States. At .Mirandola be vow'ed never to shave till he had driven the 
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French from Italy; so grew the majestic beard of Raphael's portrait. Now 
the Pope gave to Italy, too late, a stirring motto, Fit&ri i harbarif—'Om 
with the barbarians!” In October, 1511, he formed a '‘League of Holy 
Union” ivith Venice and Spain; soon be won to It Swntzeriand and Eng¬ 
land. By the end of Januaryt 151a, Venice had recaptured Brescia and 
Bergamo with the joyful co-opention of the inhabitants. France kept 
most of her troop at home to meet possible invasion from England and 
Spain. 

One French force remained in Italy, under the command of a dashing 
and courdv youth of twenty-nvo years. Resenting inaction, Gaston de 
FoLx led rhw army first to the relief of besieged Bologna, then to defeat 
the \^enetians at Lsola della Scala, then to retake Brescia, finally to 'win a 
brilliant but costly victory at Ravenna (April ri, 1512). Nearly ro,ooo 
corpses fertilized tliat battlefield; and Gaston himself, fighting in the front, 
received mortal wounds. 

Julius repaired with negotbtion what had been lost by arms. He per¬ 
suaded Masimilian to sign a mice with Venice, to join the L^nion against 
France, and to recall the 4000 German troop that had been part of the 
French army. On his urging, the Swiss marched down into Lombardy 
with 10,000 men. The French forces, decimated by victory and the loss 
of their German contingenc, fell back before a converging mass of Swiss, 
Venetian, and Spanish soldierj% and retreated to the .\lp, leaving ineffec¬ 
tual garrisons in Brescia, Cremona, \iilan, and Genoa. Out of apparently 
complete disaster the “Holy Union” had in r\vo months after die batde of 
Ravenna, through papal diplomacy, driven the French from Italian Soil; 
and Julius was hailed as the liberator of Italy. 

At die Congress of Mantua (August, 1511) the victors divided tlie 
spoils. On the insistence of Julius, Milan was given to .Massimiliano 
Sforza, Lodovico’s son; Swicrcrland received Lugano and the territory at 
the head of Lago Maggiore; Florence was forced to restore the Medici; 
the Pop regained all the Papal Scatra won by the Borgias. and besides 
atx|aired Parma, Piaccnr.a, Modena, and Reggio; only Ferrara still eluded 
the pontifical grasp. But Julius left many problems to his successor. He 
had not really driven our the foreigners; the Swiss held iMilan as a guard 
for Sforza, the Emperor claimed ^’^iCBnza and Verona as his reward, and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, wiliest bargainer of them all, had consolidated the 
power of Spain in southern Italy. Only French power seemed finished in 
Italy. Louis XII sent another army to take Milan, but it was defeated by 
the Swiss at Novara with the loss of eight thousand Frenchmen (June 6, 
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1J15). When Louis died (1515), nothing lemained of his once extensive 
Italian empire except a precanoua foothold at Genoa. 

But Francis I proposed to recapture it all. Moreover (Brancomc assures 
tis), he had heard char Signora aeiicc of Milan was the most beautiful 
w'oman in Italy, and he desired her consmningly.* In August, 1515, he led 
over a new Alpine pass 40,000 men—the largest army yet seen In these 
campaigns. The Swiss came out to meet it; at Marignano, a few^ miles from 
MOan, a furious battle raged for two days (September 13-14, 15*5); 
Francis himself fought like a Roland, and was knighted on the spot by the 
Chevalier de Bayard; the Swiss left 13,000 dead on the field; they and 
Sforza abandoned Milan, aivd the city became again a French prize. 

The councilors of Leo X, vacillating, asked MachiaveUi’s advice. He 
warned against neutrality betw'cen King and Emperor, on the ground that 
the papacy would be as helpless before the victor as if it had taken part; 
and he recommended an entente with France as the lesser of two evils.^' 
Leo so ordered; and on December 11, 1515, Francis and the Pope met at 
Bologna to arrange terms of concord. The SwH^ signed a similar peace 
with France; the Spaniards retired to Naples; the Emperor, foiled again, 
surrendered Verona to Venice. So ended (iji6) the wars of the League 
of Cambrai, in which the partners had changed as in a dance, and the last 
condition of affairs w'as essenrtally as the first, and nothing had been de¬ 
cided except that Italy was to be the batrlcfiekl on which the great powers 
would fight duel after duel for the mastery of Europe. The ppacy 
yielded Parma and Piacenza to France; Venice rewon her possessions in 
northern Italy, but was financially exhausted. Italy was devastated; but 
art and literature continued to flourish, whether by the stimulus of tragic 
events, or by the impetus of a prosperous past. The worst was yet to 
come. 


IV. LEO A?JD EunoPE: 1513-2 I 

The conference at Bologna pitted prestige and diplomacy against au¬ 
dacity and power. The handsome young Iting, magnificent in gold- 
braided cloak and zibeline furs, came with victory in his plumes and armies 
at his back, eager to sw'allow all Italy, merely keeping the Pope as a police¬ 
man; against which Leo liad nothing but the glamour of hLs office and the 
subtlety of a MedicL If Leo thereafter played King against Emperor, and 
veered from side to side elusively, and simultaneously signed treaties with 
each against the other, we nuisc not be too righteous about it; he had no 
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Other weapons to wicldt and he had the heritage of the Church to protect. 
Hb opponents also used those weapons, in addldun to brandishing regi¬ 
ments and artillery. 

The secret agreements made at this nieedng have remained secret to 
this day. Apparently Francis tried to bring Leo into an alliance with him 
against Spain; Leo asked for time to think it over—diplomacy's way of 
saying no; it was contrary to the age-long policy of the Church to let the 
Papaf States be hemmed in by one powter on both north and south.” Tlie 
one definite result of the Concordat of 1516 was the repeal of the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction of Bourges. This Sanction (14J8) had asserted the superior 
authoritir'' of a general council over that of the popes, and had given the 
French king the right to appoint to all major ecclesiastical offices in France. 
Francis consented to annul the Sanction, ]irovidcd the royal power of 
nomination remained; Leo agreed. It might seem a defeat for the Pope; but 
in so agreeing Leo was only accepting a custom centuries old in France; 
and without so planning it he was marrying Church and state in France in 
a way that left the French monarchy no fiscal reasons for supporting the 
Reformation. Meanwhile he ended the long conflict betw^een France and 
the papacy over the relative power of councils and popes. 

"Hie conference concluded by the French leaders begging forgiveness of 
Leo for having warred against his predecessor. “Holy Father," said 
Francis, “you must not be surprised that we were such enemies to Julius IL 
since he was alw'ays the greatest enemy to us; insomuch that in our times 
we have not met with a more fonnidahle adversary. For he was in fact 
a most ffitcelicnr commander, and would have made a much better general 
than a pope.”*^ Leo gave all these doughty penitents absolution and bene¬ 
diction, and they ended by almost kissing his feet awayd* 

Francis returned to France under a halo of glory, and for a time con¬ 
tented himself with Venus and mercury. WTien Ferdinand II died (1516) 
the French King planned again the com]uest of Naples, perhaps as a glori¬ 
ous means of checking the excess population of France. Nevertheless he 
signed a treaty of peace wfith Ferdinand’s grandson Charles I, the new 
King of Aragon, Gistile, Naples, and Sicily, But when Ma.\iniilian died 
{t5ip), and his grandson Charles w'as put forward to succeed him as head 
of the Holy Roman Empire, Francis thought himself fitter to be Emperor 
chan the nineteen-year-old King of Spain, and actively sought election. 
Leo was again in a dangerous position. He would have preferred to sup¬ 
port Francis, for he foresaw' that the union of Naples, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, and the Netherlands under one head would give that ruler such 
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preponderance of territory', wealth, and men as would destroy the balance 
of power that had hitherto protected the Papal States. And yet the elec¬ 
tion of Giarles over papal opposition would alienate the new emperor 
precisely w hen his aid was vit^y needed to suppress the Protestant revolt. 
Leo hesitated too long to make his influence felt; Charles I was chosen 
emperor, and became Charles V, Still playing balance of powder, the Pope 
offered Francis an alliance; when the King in tuiti hesitated, Leo abruptly 
signed an agreement with Charles (May 8 , 1521). The young Emperor 
offered him almost everything: tlic return of Paima and Piacenza, aid 
against Ferrara and Luther, the reconc^uest of Milan for the Sforza family, 
and the protection of the Papal Stares and Florence from any attack. 

In September, i i, the duel was renewed. “My cousin Francis and 1 ,” 
said the Emperor, “arc in perfect accord; he wants Milan, and so do I.’”* 
The French forces in Italy were led by Oder de Four, Vicomte de Lautrec; 
Francis had appointed hiin at the solicitation of Lautree's sister, who was 
for the moment the King's mistress. Louise of Savoy, the King's mother, 
resented the appointment, and secretly diverted to other uses the money 
provided for Lautrte’s army by Francis;’" and the Swiss in that army de¬ 
serted for lack of pay. As a strong papal-imperial force—ably commanded 
by Prospero Colonna, the Marquis of Pescara, and the historian Guic¬ 
ciardini-approached Milan, the Ghibellinc supporters of the Empire there 
raised a successful revolt of the Gverta.xed populace, Lautrec withdrew 
from the city into Venetian territory; the troops of Charles and Leo took 
Milan ahnost bloodlessly; Francesco iMaria Sforza, another son of Lodo- 
vico, became Duke of Milan as an imperial vassal; and Leo could die (De¬ 
cember I, 1521) in the unedon of victory. 


V. ADRIAN vi: 1522-3 

His successor W'as an anomaly in Renaissance Rome: a Pope who was 
resolved at all costs to he a Christian. Born of lowdy folk in Utrecht 
(1459), Adrian Dedel imbibed piety and scholarship from the Brothers of 
the Common Life at Deventer, ^holasHc philosophy and theology at 
Louvain. At thirtV'-four he was chancellor of that University; at forty- 
seven he was appointed tutor of the future Charles V. In 1515 he was sent 
on a mission to Spain, and so impresed Ferdinand with his administrative 
ability and moral integrity that he was made bishop of Tortosa. After 
Ferdinand's death Adrian helped Cardinal Ximenes to govern Spain in the 
absence of Charles; in 1510 he became regent of Castile. Through all this 
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progress he remained modest in everything but cerraincy, lived simply, and 
pursued heretics with a zeal that endeared him to the people. The xepure 
of his virtues reached Rome, and Leo made him a cardinal. In the con¬ 
clave that met after Leo’s death his name was put forward as a candidate 
for the papacy, apparently without his knowdedge, and probably through 
the influence of Charles V. On January 2, 1521, for the first time since 
t jja a non-Italian—for the first time since iifii a Teuton—was chosen 
pope. 

How could the Romans, who had hardly heard of Adrian, forgive such 
an affront? Tlie populace denounced the cardinals as madmen, as ‘'be¬ 
trayers of Christ’s blood”; pamphleteers demanded to know why the Vati¬ 
can had been “surrendered to German fury,"” Aredno composed a mas¬ 
terpiece of vituperation, tenned the cardinals “filthy rabble,” and prayed 
chat they might be buried alive,” Pasquino’s statue was covered with 
lampoons. The cardinals feared to show themselves in public; they as¬ 
cribed the election to the Holy Ghost, who, they said, had so inspired 
them,” Many cardinals left Rome, fearing both the contumely of the 
people and the ax of ecclesiastical reform. For his part Adrian calmly com¬ 
pleted his unfinished business in Spain, and notified the Curia that he could 
not reach Rome before August. Unaware of the splendor of the Vatican, 
he wrote to a Roman friend asking that a modest house and garden be 
rented for his residence. \\Tien at last he reached the city (whicli he had 
never seen before), his pale ascedc face and lean frame awed observers 
into some reverence; but when he spoke, and it appeared that lie knew 
no Italian, and ralked Latin with a guttural accent all the wmld away from 
Italian melody and grace, Rome fumed and despaired. 

Adrian felt himself a prisoner in the Vatican, and pronounced it fit for 
the successors of Constantine rather than of Peter. He disconiinued all 
further decoration of the Vatican chambers; the followers of Raphael, 
who had been working there, were dismissed. He sent away ail but four 
of the hundred grooms that Leo had kept for his stable; he reduced his 
personal servants to two—both Dutch—and bade them bring his household 
expenses down to one ducat (S12.J0) a day. He was horrified by the 
looseness of sex and tongue and pen in Rome, and agreed with Lorenzo 
and Luther that the capital of Christianity was a sink of iniquity. He 
cared nothing for the ancient art that the cardinals show'ed him; he de¬ 
nounced the statuary as relics of idolatry, and walled up the Belvedere 
Pakce, which contained Europe’s first collection of classical sculpture.” 
He had a mind to wall up the humanists too, and the poets, who seemed 
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to him to live anti write like pagans who had banished Christ. Wlien 
Francesco Bemi, in one of his bitterest atpitolif satirized him as a Dutch 
barbarian incapable of understanding the refinements of Italian art, litera¬ 
ture, and life, Adrian threatened to have the whole tribe of satirists doused 
in the Tiber."” 

To lead the Church back from Leo to Christ became the devout passion 
of Adrian's pontificate. He set himself with blunt directness to reform 
such eccleaiasiical abuses as he could reach. He suppressed superfluous 
ofiices with somednics inconsiderate and mdisetiminate vigor. He canceled 
the contracts that Leo had signed to pay annuities to those who had bought 
church offices; 1550 persons who had purchased these as an investment 
lost, so to speak, both principal and interest; Rome resounded with their 
cries that they had been defrauded; and one of the victims tried to kill the 
Pope. Relatives who came to Adrian for sinecures w'cre told to go back 
and earn an honest living. He put an end to simony and nepotism, scored 
the venality of the Curia, enacted severe penalties for bribery or embezzle¬ 
ment, and punished guilty cardinals with the same treatment as the hum¬ 
blest clerk. He bade bishops and cardinals go back to their sees, and read 
them lessons on the morality' that he expected of them. The ill repute of 
Rome, he told them, was die tallt of Europe. He w'ould nor accuse the 
cardinals themselves of vice, but he charged them with allow'ing vice to 
go unpunished in their palaces. He asked them to put an end to their lux¬ 
uries, and to content themselves witli a maximum income of 6000 ducats 
($75,000) a year. All eccJcsiiStical Rome, wrote the V'enetian ambassador, 
“is beside itself with tenor, seeing what the Pope has done In the space of 
eight days/”^ 

But the eight days w'Cre not enough, nor the brief thirteen months of 
Adrian’s acrive pontificate. Vice hid its face for a while, but survived; 
reforms irked a thousand officials, and met with a sullen resistance and the 
hope for Adrian’s early death. The Pope inourned to see how little one 
man could do to better men; “how much docs a man’s efficiency," he often 
said, “depend upon the age in which his svork is cast!”—and he remarked 
wistfully to his old friend Heeze: "Dietrich, how much better it went with 
us 'when w’e were living quietly in Louvain!”” 

Amid these domestic tribulations he faced os honombly as he could the 
critical problems of foreign policy. He restored Urbino to Francesco 
A 1 aria della Revere, and left Alfonso undisturbed in Ferrara. Ousted dic¬ 
tators ttwk advantage of the pacific Pope and again seized power in Pe¬ 
rugia, Rimini, and other Papal States. ,\drian appealed to Charles and 
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Francis tn niiLke peace, or at least accept a truce, and to join in repelling 
the Turks, who were preparing co attack Rhodes. Instead, Charles signed 
wTth Henry of England the Treaty of Windsor (June 19, 1521), 
which pledged cheiTi to make a concerted assault upon France. On De¬ 
cember 2 1 the Turks took Rhodes, the Lst Christian stronghold in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and it was rumored that they were planning to 
land in Apulia and conquer disorganized Italy- When Turkish spies were 
captured in Rome the trepidation mounted to a point that recalled the 
city’s fear of invasion after Hannibal^s victory at Cannae in 116 h.c. To 
quire fill Adrian's cup of gall, Cardinal Francesco Soderini, his chief min¬ 
ister and confidante^ and a principal agent in his negotiations for a Euro¬ 
pean peace, plotted with Francis a French attack upon Sicily. WTien 
Adrian discovered the plot, and learned chat Francis was massing troops on 
the border of Italy, he abandoned neutrality and leagued the papacy with 
Charles V. Theo, broken in body and spirit, he fell sick and died (Septem¬ 
ber 14^ 1523)- His will left his property to the poor, and his last instruc- 
dons were chat he should be given a qxdet and inexpensive funeral. 

Rome greeted his death \vith more joy than if the city had been saved 
from capture by the Turks. Some believed that he had been poisoned for 
art's and a wag attached to the door of the Pope's physician an 
inscription Liberatoti patrke SPOR—expressing the gratitude of the ^*Sen- 
ate and People of Rome to the Liberator of the Fatherland.*' The dead 
pontifF was blackened by a hundred satires; he was accused of greed, 
drunkenness, and the grossest Immorality, and every act of hk career vras 
transformed into ^^^ickedness by malice and ridicule; now the surviving 
freedom of the *'press”in Rome prepared by its excesses its o\™nnmoumtd 
demise. It was a pity that Adrian could not understand the Renaissance; 
but it was a greater crime and folly that the Renaissance could not tolerate 
a Christian pope. 


VI. CLEMKNT vn: THE FIRST PHASE 

The conclave that met on October 1, 1513. fought for seven weeks over 
the selection of Adrian's successor, and finally named a man who by uni¬ 
versal opinion was the happiest possible choice. Giulio de' Medici was the 
illegitimate son of chat amiable Giulia no who had fallen a victim to the 
Pazzi conspiracyt and of a mistress, Fiore rta^ w^ho soon disappeared from 
history. Lorenzo took the boy into his family and had him brought up 
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with his sons. These included Leo, who, as pope, dispensed Giulio from 
the canonical impediment of bastardy, made him archbishop of Florence, 
then a cardinal, then the able administrator of Rome and the chief minister 
of his pontificate. Now forty-five, Clement was tall and handsome, rich 
and learned, well mannered and of moral life, an admirer and patron of 
literature, learning, music, and art. Rome greeted his elevation w'ith joy 
as the return of Leo’s gulden age, Bembo prophesied that Qemcat 
would be the best and wisest ruler that the Church had ever known.** 

He began most graciously. He distributed among the cardinals all the 
benefices that he had enjoyed, entailing a yearly revenue of 60,000 ducats. 
He won the hearts and dedications of scholars and scribes by drawing them 
into his service or supporting them with gifts. He dealt out jusrice justly, 
gave audience freely, bestowed charity with less than Leonine, but uith 
wiser, generosity, and charmed all by his courtesy to every person and 
class. No pope ever began so well, or ended so miserably. 

The task of steering a safe course between Francis and Charles in a war 
almost to the death, while the Turks were overrunning Hungary, and one 
third of Europe was in full rei'olr against the Church, proved too much for 
Clement’s abilJties, as for Leo’s too. The magnificent portrait of Qement 
in hk early pontificate, by Sebastiano del Piombo, is deceptive: he did not 
show in his actions the hard resolution that There seems limned in his face; 
and even in that picture a certain weak weariness shows in the tired eyelids 
drooping upon sullen eyes. Clement made irresolution a policy. He carried 
thought to excess, and niiscook it as a substimte for action instead of its 
guide. He could find a hundred reasons for a decision, and a hundred 
a^nst it; it was as if Buridan’s ass sat on the papal throne. Bern! satiri2ed 
him in bitter lines prophetic of posterity’s judgment: 


A papacy composed of compliment. 

Debate, consideration, complaisance. 

Of funbermore, then, but, yes, well, perchance. 

Haply, and such like terms inconsequent. .. . 

Of feet of lead, of tame neutrality. . ., 

To speak plain truth, you shall live to see 
Pope Adrian sainted through this papacy.®* 

He took 3s his chief counselors Glanmatteo Gibeni who favored France, 
and Nikolaus von Sebonbeig who favored the Empire; he alJosved his mind 
to be tom in two between them; and when he decided for France—only a 
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few weeks before the French di 52 srer at Pavia—he brought down upon his 
head and his city all the wiles and forces of Charles, and all the fury of a 
half-Protestant army unleashed upon Rome. 

It was Clement's csicuse that he feared the power of an Emperor holding 
both Lombardy and Naples; and he hoped, by siding with Francis, to se¬ 
cure 3 French veto on Charles’s troublesome idea of a general council to 
adjudicate the affairs of the Church. AVhen Francis came down over the 
Alps with a new army of ifi,ooo French, Italians, S\\^, and Germans, 
seized Milan, and besieged Pa\Ta, Clement, while giving Charles assurances 
of loyalty and friendship, secretly signed an alliance with Francis (Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1514)4 brought Florence and Venice into it, and reluctanrly gave 
triumphant Francis permission to levy troops in the Papal States and to 
send an army through papal territory against Naples. Charles never for¬ 
gave the deception. “I shall go into Italy,” he vowed, “and revenge myself 
on those who have injured me, especially on that poltroon the Pope, ^me 
day, perhaps, Martin Luther will become 2 man of weight.”” At that 
moment some men thought that Luther would be made pope; and several 
of the Emperor’s entourage advised him to contest the election of Qement 
on the ground of illegitimate birth.’" 

Charles sent a German army under Georg von Frundsberg and the 
Marquis of Pescara to attack the French outside Pavia, Poor tactics nulli¬ 
fied the French arcillery, while the hand firearms of the Spanish made a 
mockery of Siviss pikes; the French anny was almost annihilated in one of 
the most decisive battles of history (February 24-5, 152s)- Francis be¬ 
haved gallantly: while his troops retreated he plunged forw^aid into the 
enemy’s ranks, making royal slaughter; his horse was killed under him, but 
he kept on fighting; at last, thoroughly exhausted, he could redst no more, 
and was taken prisoner along wiA several of his captains. From a tent 
among the victors he WTOte to his mother the message so often half-quoted: 
“AH is lost save honor—and my sldn, which is safe.” Charles, who was at 
this time in Spain, ordered him sent as a prisoner to a castle near Madrid. 

Milan reverted to the Emperor. All Italy felt itself at his mercy, and one 
Italian state after another presented him with diverse bribes for pennission 
to tEmain in existence, Clement, fearful of invasion by the imperial army, 
and of revolution against the Medici in Florence, abandoned his French 
alliance, and signed a treaty (April t, 15^5) with Charles dc Lannoy, 
Viceroy of Naples for Charies, pledging Pope and Emperor to mutual aid; 
the Emperor w^ould protect the Medici in Florence and accept Francesco 
Maria Sforza as imperial vicar in Milan; the Pope would pay Charles, for 
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past affronts and £urure services, 100,000 ducats ($1,250,000?),” which 
were badly needed for the impcml troops. Shortly afterward Clement 
connived at a plot by Girolamo Alorone to free Milan from the Kmperor. 
The Marquis of Pescara revealed it to Charles, and Alorone was jailed. 

Charles treated captive Francis with feline procrastination. After soften¬ 
ing' him with almost eleven months of courteous imprisonniciit, he a^eed 
to free him on the impossible conditions chat the King should surrender all 
French ri^ts, actual or alleged, to Genoa, Milan, Naples, Flanders, Artois, 
Toumai, Biugundy, and Navarre; that Francis should supply Charles with 
ships and troops for an expedition against Rome or the Turks; that Francis 
should marry Charles's sister Fleonora; and that the King should surrender 
his eldest sons—Francis, ten, and FTenry, nine years old—to Charles as hos¬ 
tages for the f iilfillTT ient of these terms. By the treaty of .Madrid (Janu¬ 
ary 14, 1526) Francis agreed to all these conditions with solemn oaths and 
mental reservations. On March ij he was allowed to return to France, 
leaving his sons in his place as prisoners. Arrived in France, he announced 
that he had no intention of honoring promises made under duress; Clement, 
with the support of canonical law, absolved him from his oaths; and on 
.May 2 2 Francis, Clement, Venice, Florence, and Francesco Maria Sforza 
signed the League of Cognac, pledging them to restore Asti and Genoa to 
France, to give Milan to Sforza as a French hef, to return to each Italian 
state all its prew'ar possessions, to ransom French prisoners for 2,ooo,ooa 
crowns, and to bestow Naples upon an Italian prince who would pay a 
yearly tribute of 75,000 ducats to the king of France. The Einperor was 
cordially Inrited to sign this agreement; if he refused, the new League pro¬ 
posed to war upon him until he and all his forces were driven from Italy.” 

Charles denounced the League as violaring Francis' sacred oaths as well 
as the treaty that Clement had signed with Lannoy. Unable to go to Italy 
hintself at this time, he commissioned Hugo de Moncada to win back Qem- 
enc by diplomacy, and, that falling, to stir up against the Pope a revolu¬ 
tion of the Colonna and the Roman populace. Moncada performed his 
mission nicely: he brought Qement into an amicable agreement w’ith the 
Colonna, persuaded the Pope to disband the troops that were guarding him, 
and allowed the Colonna to conduue organizing a conspiracy to capture 
Rome. While Christendom so e.’cerciscd itself in treachery and war, the 

_ V 

Turks under Suleiman the Alagnificent overwhelmed the Hungarians at 
Aiohacs (August ig, 1526), and captured Budapest (September 10), Clem¬ 
ent, alarmed less Europe should become nor merely Protestant but Alo- 
hammedon, announced to the cardinals chat he was thinking of going to 
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Barcelona in person to plead with Charles to nuke peace with Franck and 
join forces against the Turks. Charles at that time was equipping a fleet 
whose purpose, it \v^ said in Rome, was to invade Italy and depose the 
Pope.** 

On September 20 the Colonna entered Rome with five thousand men, 
and, overriding feeble resistance, plundered the Vatican, St. Peter’s, and 
the neighboring Borgo Vecchio, while Clement fled to Caste! Sant’ Angelo. 
The papal palace ^^'as completely stripped, including Raphael's tapestries 
and the Pope's tiara; sacred vessels, treasured relics, and costly papal vest¬ 
ments were stolen; an hilanous soldier went about in the white robe and 
red cap of the Pope, distiihuting papal benediedons Viith mock solenimt\'.^ 
On the foliowir^ day Aloncada restored to Qemenr the papal dara, as¬ 
sured him that the Emperor had only the best Intendons toward the papacy, 
and compelled the frightened Pope to sign an annisticc with the Empire 
for four months, and to pardon the Colonna. 

Moncada had hardly retired to Naples when Clement raised a new papal 
force of seven thousand troops. At the end of October he ordered it to 
march against the Colonna strongholds. At the same time he appealed to 
Francis I and Henry \TII for aid; Francis sent dilatory excuses; Henry, 
absorbed in the diMcult osk of begetting a son, sent nothing. Another 
papal army, in the north, was kept inactive by the apparently treacherous 
Fabianism of Francesco .Maria della Rovcrc, Duke of Urhino, who could 
not forget that Leo X had ousted him from his duchy, and was not espe¬ 
cially grateful that Adrian and Clement had let him return and stay, A 
braver leader was with that array—young Giovaimi de’ Medici, handsome 
son of Caterina Sforza, heir of her dauntless spirit, and called Giovanni 
delJe Bande Nere because he and Kis troops had worn black bands of 
mourning when Leo died." Giovanni was all for acrion against Milan, but 
Francesco Maria overruled him. 


vn, THE SLACK OF IIOMK: 1527 

Charles, still remaining m Spain, and moving his pawns with magic re¬ 
mote control, commissioned his agents to raise a new army. They ap¬ 
proached the Tirolcsc condoitiere, Georg von Frundsberg, already famous 
for the exploits of the LofidskTiecbte—German mercenaries—who fought 
under his lead. Charles could offer little money, but his agents promised 
rich plunder in Italy. Frundsberg was still nominally a Catholic, but he 
strongly sympathized with Luther, and hated Oerncor as a traitor to the 
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Empire. He pawned his castle, his other possessions, even the adominents 
of his wifc} with the ^ 8,000 gulden so obtained he collected some 10,000 
nica eager for adventure and pillage and not averse to breaking a lance over 
a papral head; some of them, it was said, carried a noose to hang the Pope.** 
In November, 1516, this impromptu army crossed the mountains and dc* 
scended toward Brescia. Alfonso of Ferrara repaid the papacy for Its many 
efforts to depose him, by sending Frundsberg four of his migliticst cannon. 
Near Brescia Giovanni delle Bande Ncrc was shot in a skirmish with the 
invaders; he died at iMantua on November 30, aged twenty-eight. No 
one remained to hinder the Ehrke of Urbino from doing nothing. 

Frundsberg’s rabble crossed the Po as Giovanni died, and ravaged the 
fertile fields of Lombardy so effectively that three years later English am¬ 
bassadors described that terrain as “the most pitiable country that ever vvas 
in Christendom."“ In Milan the imperial commander was now Charles. 
Duke of Bourbon; created constable of France for bravery at Marignano, 
he had turned against Francis when the King's mother, as he felt, had 
cheated him of his proper lands; he went over to the EmperGr, shared in 
defeating Francis at Pavia, and W'asmadc Duke of Milan, Now, to raise and 
pav another army for Charles, he taxed the Milanese literally to death. He 
wrote to the Fjnperor that he had drained the city of its blood. His sol¬ 
diers, quartered upon the inhabitants, so abused them with theft, brutality, 
and rape that many Milanese hanged themselves, or threw themselves from 
high places into the screets.^^ Early in February, 1517, Bourbon led his 
army out of Milan, and united it with Fnindsbcrg's near Piacenza. The 
conglomerate horde, now numbering nearly 12,000 men, moved east along 
the Via Emilia, avoiding the fortified cities, but pillaging as it went, and 
leaving the countryside empty behind it. 

When it became clear to Clement that he had no sufficient forces with 
which to stop these invaders, he appealed to Lannoy to arrange a trace. 
The Viceroy came up from Naples, and drew up terms for a truce of eight 
montlis: Clement and the Colonna ceased their war and exchanged their 
conquests, and the Pope provided 60,000 ducats with which to bribe 
Frandsberg’s army to stay out of the Papal States. Then, nearing the end 
of his funds, and supposing that Frundsberg and Bourbon would honor an 
agreement signed by the imperial Viceroy, Clement reduced his Roman 
army to three hundred men. But Bourbon’s brigands shrieked with fury 
w'hen they heard the terms of the truce. For four months they had en¬ 
dured a thousand hardsltips only in the hope of plundering Rome; most of 
them were now in rags, many w'ere shoeless, all were hungrv', none was 
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paid; they refused ro be bought off with a miserable 60,000 ducats, of 
which they knew only a small part would trickle down to them. Fearing 
that Bourbon would sign the truce, they besieged his tent, crying, “PayJ 
pay!” He hid himself elsew^here, and they plundered his tent. Frundsberg 
tried CO calm them, but was stricken with apoplexy in the course of his 
appeal; he played no further port in the campaign, and died a year later. 
Bourbon took command, but only by agreeing to march on Rome. On 
March 19 he sent messages to Lannov and Clement that he could not hold 
back his men, and that the truce was perforce at an end. 

Now at last Rome realized that it was the intended and helpless prey. 
On Holy Thursday (April 8), when Clement was giving Ins blessing to a 
crowd of 10,000 persons before St. Peter’s, a fanatic clad only in a leather 
apron mounted the statue of St. Paul and shouted to the Pope: “Thou bas¬ 
tard of Sodom! For ihy sins Rome shall be destroyed. Repent and turn 
theel If thou wik not believe me, in fourteen days thou shaft see.” On 
Easter Eve this wild eremite—Bartolommeo Carosi, called Brandano—went 
through the streets crying, “Rome, do penance! They shall deal with thee 
as God dealt w ith Sodom and Gomorrah,”*® 

Bourbon, perhapts hoping to satisfy his men with the enlarged sum, sent 
to Clement a demand for 240,000 ducats; Clement replied that he could 
not possibly raise such a ransom. The horde marched to Florence; but the 
Duke of Urbino, Guicciardmi, and the Marquis of Saluzzo had brought in 
enough rroops to man its fortiheations effectively; the horde turned away 
baffled, and took the road to Rome, Qemcnt, finding no saivarion in truce, 
rejoined the League of Cognac against Charles, and implored the help of 
France. He appealed to the rich men of Rome to contribute to a fund for 
defense; they responded gingerly, and suggested that a better plan would 
be to sell red hats. Oement had not hitherto sold appointments to the coF 
lege of cardinals, but when Bourbon’s army reached Viterbo, only forty- 
two miles from Rome, he yielded, and sold six nominations. Before the 
nominees could jiay, the Pope could sec, from the windows of the Vatican, 
the hungry sw’arm advancing across the Neronian Fields. He had now 
some 4000 soldiers to protect Rome from an attacking host of z0,000 men. 

On May 6 Bourbon's multitude approached the walls under cover of 
fog. TItcy were repelled by a fusillade; Bourbon himself was hit, and died 
almost instantly. But the assailants could not be deterred from repeated 
attack; their akemadves were to capture Rome or stance. They found a 
weakly defended position; they broke through it, and poured into the city. 
The Roman militia aud the Swiss Guards fought bravely, but were annihi- 
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htcd- Ckmcnt, most of the resident cardinak, and hundreds of officials 
fled to Sant’ Angelo, whence Cellini and others tried to stop the invasion 
\<nib artillery" fire. But the warm entered from a confusing variety of 
directions; some were hidden by the fog; others so mingled with fugitives 
that the Castle cannon could not strike them without killing the demor¬ 
alized populace^ Soon the invadeis had the city at their me^cJ^ 

As ^ey rushed on through the streets they Idlled mdiscriiiiinately any 
man, W'omant or child that crossed their path. Their bloodthirst aroused, 
they entered the hospital and orphanage of Santo Spirito, and slaughtered 
nearly all the patients. They marched into St. Peter’s and slew die people 
who had sought sanctuary there. They pillaged every church and monas¬ 
tery they could find^ and turned some into stables; hundreds of priests, 
monks, bishops, and archbishops wxre killed. St. Peter^s and the Vatican 
W'crc rifled from top ro bottom, and horses were tethered in RaphaePs 
Every dwelling in Rome was plundered, and many were burned, 
with two exceptions: the Cancelleria, occupied by Cardin^ Colonna, and 
the Palazzo Colonna, in w^iilch Isabella d' Este and some rich merchants had 
sought asylum; these paid 50,000 ducats to leaders of the mob for freedom 
from attack, and then took two thousand refugees within their walls- 
Every pabce paid ransoms for protection, only to face kter attacks from 
other packs, and pay ransom again. In most houses all the occupants were 
required to ransom their lives at a stated price ^ if they did not pay they 
were tortured; thousands were killed; children were flung from high w'in- 
doTws to pry parental sa’^ings from secrecy; some streets were littered with 
dead. The millionaire Domenico Massitni saw his sons slain, his dauglircr 
raped, his house burned, and then was himself murdeiied. “In the whole 
city^” says one account, ^"therc was not a soul above three years of age who 
had not to purchase his safety 

Of the victorions mob half were Germans, of whom most had been con¬ 
vinced that the popes and cardinals were thieves, and that the wealth of the 
Church in Rome was a theft from the nations, and a scandal to the world* 
To reduce this scandal they seized all movable ecclesiastical valuables, in¬ 
cluding sacred vesek and works of art, and carried them off for melting 
or ransom or sale; relics^ however^ they left scattered on the floor. One 
soldier dressed himself as a pope; others put on cardinals^ hats and kissed 
his feet; a crowd at the V^atican proclaimed Luther pope. The Lutherans 
among the invaders took especid delight in robbing cardinals, exacting 
high ransoms from them as the price of dieir lives, and teaching them new 
rituals* Some cardinals, sa^^ Guicciardiah ' Vere set upon scrubby beasts^ 
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riding with their faces backw ard, in the habits and ensigns of their dignity, 
and were led about aJl Rome wdth the greatest derision and contempt. 
Some, unable to raise all the ransom demanded, were so tortured that they 
died there and Then, or within a fe\v days.’”* One cardinal was lowered 
into a grape and was told that he would be buried alive unless ransom were 
brought wdthin a stated time* it came at die last moment." Spanish and 
German cardinals, who thought themselves safe from their own country¬ 
men, were treated like the rest. Nuns and respectable women were ^^o- 
latcd m siiiij or w'ere carded off to promiscuous brutality in the various 
shelters of the horde.“ Women were assaulted before the eyes of their 
husbands or fathers. Many youiig women, despondent after being raped, 
drowned themselves in the Tiber." 

The destruction of books, archives, and art w'as immense, Philibert, 
Prince of Orange, who had succeeded to the quasi command of the undLs- 
ciplincd horde, saved the V'atican Library by making it his headquarters, 
but many monastic and private libraries went up in flmes, and many pre¬ 
cious manuscripts disappeared. The University of Rome was ransacked, 
and its staff was scattered. The scholar Colocci saw his house burned to 
the ground wdth his collections of manuscripts and art. Baldus, a professor, 
saw his newly wrirren commentary on Pliny used to light a camp fire for 
the pillagers. The poet Marone lost his poems, but was comparatwely 
fortunate^ the poet Paolo Bombasi was killed. The scholar Cristoforo 
Marcello wtis tortured by having one fingernail after another pulled out; 
the scholars Francesco Fortune and Juan \^aldes slew themselves in de¬ 
spair.*" The artists Perino del Vaga, Marcantonio Raimondi, and many 
others were tortured and robbed of all that they had. The school of 
Raphael was finally dispersed. 

The number of deaths cannot be calculated. Two thousand cor ps es 
were thrown into the Tiber from the Vatican side of Rome; 9800 dead 
were buried; there were unquestionably many more fatalities. A low esti¬ 
mate places the thefts at over a million ducats, the ransoms at three million; 
Clement judged the total loss at ten million ($115,000,000?).'’ 

The sack lasted eight days, while Clement looked on from the towers 
of Sant’ Angelo, He cried out to God like tortured Job: Quote de vulva 
edtixiiti me? qut uttnom cooiiumpms esiem, tie oculuj ti'i/eret—“Why didst 
Thou cake me out of the womb? Would that 1 had been consumed, that 
no eye had seen me!”** He ceased to shave, and never shaved again. He 
remained a prisoner in the (}asrlc from May & to December 7, 1517, hoping 
that rescue would come from the army of the Duke of Urbino, or from 
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Francis J, or Henry Vlli. Charles, still in Spaif^. was gUd to hear that 
Rome had been takeiL but was shocked when he heard of the savagery of 
the sact; he disclaimed responsibiliTy for the excesses, bur took full advan¬ 
tage of the Pope's hei|pJc^ness. On June 6 his representatives, possibly 
without his knowledge, compelled CJemenc ro sign a homiliatinsr peace. 
The Pope agreed to pay over to them and the imperialist army 400,000 
ducats; to surrender to Charles the cities of Piacenza^ ParrnsL and Modena, 
and the castles of OstiaL, Civita Veccitia, Clvita Castelkna, and Sant' Angelo 
itself; he was to remain a prisoner there until the first *yo,ooo ducats had 
been delivered, and was then to be removed to Gaeta or Naples until Charles 
should dctcmiinc what to do with him. All those in Sanr^ Angelo were al¬ 
lowed to depart except Qement and the thirteen cardinals who had ac¬ 
companied him- Spanish and Gemtau soldiers were put in charge of the 
Castle, and kept the Pope nearly always confined in a narrow apartment. 
^'They have not left him ten scudi worth of piopeiTy,” wrote Guicciardini 
on June All the silver and gold that he had salvaged in his flight was 
surrendered to his captors, to up 100.000 ducats of his ransom. 

In the meantune Alfonso of Ferrara seized Reggio and Alodetia (to 
which Ferrara had age-long rights), and Venice took Ravenna. Florence 
expelled the .Medici a tliird time, and proclaimed Jesus Christ king of the 
new republic^ The whole edifice of the papacy, materia I and spiritual, 
seemed to be collapsing into a tragic ruin that awoke the pit\' even of those 
who felt that some punishujcnt was deserved by the inddeliries of Clement, 
the sins of the papacy, the greed and corruption of the Curia, the luxury of 
the hierarchy, and the iniquity of Rome. Sadoleto, peaceful in Carpentras, 
heard with horror of Rome’s fall, and mourned the passing of those halcyon 
days when Bembo and Castiglione and Isabella and a hundred scholars and 
poets and patroiLS had made the \\Tcked citj' the home and summit of the 
thought and art of the age. Aud Erasnms wrote to Sadokto: *'Rome was 
not alone the shrine of the Christian faith, the nurse of noble souls, and the 
abode of the Muses, but the mother of nations. To how many was she not 
dearer and sweeter and more precious than their own landl . . * In truth 
this is not the ruin of one city, but of the whole world/'^ 

VllL CHARLES TRIUMPHANT: 15^7-30 

Plague had visited Rome in 1511, and had reduced its population to 
55,000; murder, suicide, and flight must have reduced it below 40,000 in 
1517; now, in July of that year, plague came back in the full heat of sum- 
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mer, and joined wiih famine and the continued presence of the ravaging 
horde to make Rome a city of horror, terror, and desolation. Churches 
and streets were littered anew with corpses; many of these were left to rot 
in the sun; the stench was so strong that tlic jailers and prisoners fled from 
the castle parapets to their rooms; even there many died of the infecdon, 
among them some servants of the Pope. Tlie impartial plague struck the 
invaders too; 1500 Germans in Rome died by July ir, 1527; and malaria, 
syphilis, and malnutrition cut the horde in half. 

The opponents of Charles began seriously to think of rescuing the Pope. 
Henrj^ VUI, fearing that an imprisoned pontiff might not gram him a di¬ 
vorce from Catherine of Aragon, sent Cardinal Wolsey to France to confer 
with Francis on measures to liberate Clement. Early in August the two 
kings ofTcred Charles peace and z,000,000 ducats on condition that the 
Pope and the French princes should be freed, and that the Papal States 
should be restored to the Church. Charles refused. By the treaty of 
Amiens (xAugust ifi) Henry and Francis pledged themselves to war against 
Charles; soon V^cnice and Florence joined this new league. French forces 
captured Genoa and Pa^ia, and sacked the latter city almost as thoroughly 
as the imperialist army had sacked Rome. .Mantua and Ferrara, dreading 
the present French more than the distant Charles, now joined the league. 
Nevertheless Lautrcc, the French commander, unable to pay ha troops, 
dared not march upon Rome. 

The Emperor, lioping to restore his grace in Catholic Christendom, and 
to cool the ardor of the growing league, agreed to release the Pope, on 
condition that Clement should give no aid to the league, should at once pay 
the imperialist army in Rome 11 i,qoo ducats, and should give hostages for 
his good behavior. Clement raised the money by selling red hats, and by 
granting the Emperor a tenth of ecciesiascical revenues in the Kingdom of 
Naples. On December 7, after seven months of confinement, Clement left 
Sant’ Angelo, and, disguised as a servant, made his way humbly out of 
Rome to Drvneto, apparently a broken man. 

At Orvieto he was lodged in a dilapidated palace whose roof had caveo 
in, whose walls were bare and cracked, whose floors admitted a hundred 
draughts. English ambassadors visiting him to ger Henry a divorce found 
him huddled in bed, his pale emaciated face half lost in a long and unkempt 
beard. lie spent the winter there, and then moved to Viterbo. On Feb¬ 
ruary 17 the imperialist horde, having received from Clement all that he 
could pay, and fearing further decimation by disease, evacuated Rome and 
moved south to Naples, Lautrec now brought his army down with the 
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hope of besieging Naples; but his own troops were thinned out by malaria, 
he himself died, and his disordered forces retreated to the north {August ^9, 
1528). Losing aU hope of aid from the league, Clement offered his fall 
surrender to Charles; and on October 6 he was allowed to re-enter Rome, 
Four fifths of the houses had been abandoned, thotisands of buildings w'ere 
in ruins; men were amazed to see what nine months of invasion had done 
to the capital of Cliristendom. 

Charles seems to have thought for a while of deposing Clement, annexing 
the Papal States to the Kingdom of Naples, making Rome the seat of his 
empire, and reducing the pope to his primeval role as bishop of Rome and 
subject to the emperor.'*^ But this would drive Charles into the arms of the 
Lutherans in Germany, would court civil war m Spain, and would arouse 
France, England, Poland, and Hungary to resist him with their full and 
united power. He abandoned the scheme, and turned to the idea of making 
the papacy his dependent ally and spiritual aid in dividing Italy between 
them. By the treaty of Barcelona (June 19, 1529) he made substantial 
concessions to the Pope: the principalities taken from the Church were to 
be restored; the Medici relatives of the Pope w'erc to be re-established in 
Florence by diplomacy or force; even Ferrara was now promised to the 
Pope. In return the Pope agreed to give Charles the formal investiture of 
Naples, to allow the im|)crial armies free passage through the Papal States, 
and to meet the Emperor at Bologna in the following year to settle between 
them the peace and organization of Italy. 

Shortly thereafter Margaret, aunt of Charles and Regent of the 
Netherlands, met w'ith Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis, and, with the 
aid of various ambassadors and legates, formulated the treaty of Cambrai 
(August 3,1519) between Emperor and Iving. Charles released the French 
princes for a ransom of ].zoc,ooo ducats; Francis renounced for France all 
claims to Italy, Flanders, Artois, Arras, and TomnaL** The allies of France 
in Italy were left to the mercy of the Emperor. 

Charles and Clement met at Bologna on November 5, 1519, each now 
convinced that he needed the other. Strange to say, this T.vas Charles’s first 
visit to Italy; he had conquered it before seeing it. When he knelt before 
the Pope at Bologna, and kissed the foot of the man whom he had dragged 
in the dust. It w'as the first time that these two figures—the one representing 
the Church in decline, the other the rising and here victorious modeni 
state—had ever seen each other, Oement swallow*ed all pride, forgave all 
offenses; he had to. He could no longer look to France; Charles had ir¬ 
resistible armies in both southern and northem Italy; Florence could not be 
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recovered for the Medici ’WTthout imperial troops; rhe aid of the Empire was 
needed against Luther in. Germany, against Suleimiui in the East. Charles 
W2S generous and prudent: he kept essentially to the Terms of the Barcelona 
agrccnicnt made w-^hen he was not so nnchallengeably strong. He forced 
Venice to restore all that she had taken from the Pap^ States. He allowed 
Francesco Mark Sforza, on paying a large mdemnity, to keep mined Milan 
under imperial watching; atid he persuaded Clement to allow the cow^ardly 
or faithless Francesco Maria della Rovere to keep Urbino. He forgave AL 
fonso hk recent assoebtion with France, and rewarded him for aiding the 
march on Rome bv letting him retain his duchy as a papal fief, and giving 
him Modena and Reggio as imperial 6efs; in return Alfonso paid the Pope 
100,000 badly needed ducats. To consolidate these scrtlcmcnts Charles sum¬ 
moned all the principaliiies to join in a union of Italy for common defense 
against foreign attack—except by Charles; that unity for which Dante had 
pled to the Emperor Henry VIE ^nd Petrarch to the Emperor Charles l\E 
was now achieved through united subjecrioti to a foreign power, Clement 
blessed it all, and crowned Charles Emperor with the iron crowm of Lom¬ 
bardy and the imperial-papal crown of the Holy Roman Empire (Febru¬ 
ary 21-24, 

The alliance of Pope and Emperor was sealed with Florentine blood. 
Re:k)lved to restore his family to power, Clement paid 70,000 ducats to 
Philibert, Prince of Orange (who had kept him prisoner), to organke an 
army and overturn rhe republic of rich men that had been set up there in 
1517, Philibert sent on this misrion 20,000 German and Spanish troops, 
many of whom had shared in the sack of Rome/“ In December, 1529, this 
force occupied Pistoia and Prato, and laid siege to Florence. To expose the 
a^ailants to Florentine artillery the resolute burghers destroyed every 
house, garden, and wall for a mile around the city fortifications; and Mi¬ 
chelangelo left his sculpture of the Medici tombs to build or rebuild the 
ramparts and forts. The siege continued mercilessly for eight months; food 
become so scarce in Florence that cats and rats brought some |[2.5o 
apiece.” Churches surrendered their vessels, cjtkens their pkte, women 
their jewelrVt to be transformed into money for provisions or arms. Pa¬ 
triotic monks like Fra Benedetto da Fokno kept up the spirit of the people 
with fiery sermons. A courageous Florentine, Francesco Femicci, escaped 
from the city, organked a force of three thousand men, and attacked the 
besiegers. He was defeated with the loss of fu'O thousand of his soldiers. 
He himself was captured and brought before Fabrizio Maramaldi, a 
Gilabrian who commanded the iinperioi cavalry. Maiamaldi had Femicci 
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held helpless before him while he repeatedly druvc a poignard into him on- 
d] the hero died.“^ Meanwhile the general whom Florence had hired to lead 
its defense, Malatesta Baglioni, entered into a treacherous agreement wirh 
the besiegers; he let them into the city, and turned his guns upon the 
Florentines. Starring and disorganrEed, the republic surrendered (Au- 
gust 12, 1530). 

Alessandro de^ Medici became Duke of Florence, and disgraced his fam¬ 
ily by his rapacit>=' and cruelty. Hundreds of those who had fought for the 
Republic were tortured, exiled or slain. Fra Benedetto was sent to Clem¬ 
ent, w'ho ordered him imprisoned in Sant' Angelo; there, said an uncertain 
re port j the monk was starved to death/® The Signory was disbanded; che 
Palazzo della Signoria now began to be called Palazzo Vecchio; and the 
great eleven-ton bell. La Vacca—the Cow—that had from the lovely tower 
called so many generations to p^imnento^ was taken down and broken to 
pieces^ ^'in order," said a contemporary diarist^ ^that we should no more 
hear the sweet sound of liberty/'^ 


IX. CLEMENT Vll AXD THE ARTS 

The Pope's treatment of Florence confirmed the degeneration of the 
Medici; his efforts to restore Rome revealed a spark of the administrative 
genius and esthetic appredation chat had made the family great. Sebastiano 
del Piombo, who had portrayed him in maturity, painted him now as an 
old man, somber, decp-cyedt white-bearded, giving benediction; appar- 
curly suffering had chastened and in some measure strengthened him. He 
took ^HeX^rous action to protect Italy from the Turkish fleets that now 
commanded the Eastern iMediterranean; he fortified Anconat Ascoli, atid 
Fano, and paid che costs by persuading the consistory of June 11, 1532— 
over the opposition of the cardinals—to Imjxssc a levy of fifty per cent upon 
the incomes of the Italian clergy, including the cardinals.“ Partly by selling 
ecclesiastical offices, he raised funds to rebuild the property of the Church, 
10 restore the University of Rome, and to resume the patronage of scholar¬ 
ship and arc* He took measures to ensure a proper supply of grain despite 
the raids of Barhary pirates upon shipping near Sicily^ In a remarkably 
short time Rome w'as funcrioning again as rhe capital of the Western world. 

The city was still rich in artists. Caradosso had come from Milan, Cellini 
from Florence, to raise the art of the goldsmith to its Renaissance zenith; 
they and many more w^ere kept busy making gold roses and swords of 
honor as papal gifts, vessels for the altars, silver staffs for Church authori- 
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tics and processjons, seals for cardinals, tiaras and rings for the pop^. 
V^alerio Belli of Vicenza made for Clement a magnificent casket of rock 
crystals engraved with scenes from the life of Christ. This^ now one of the 
most precious objects in the Pitti Pabce^ was presented to Francis [ at the 
marriage of his son to Catherine de^ Medici, 

The decoration of the Varican ytjrtze had been resumed in 1516, The 
greatest painting of Clementes pontificate was done in the Hall of Con¬ 
stantine: there Giulio Romano pictured The Appnrkion of ihe Cross and 
The Bjttle of the MHvljTi Bridge; Francesco Peniu painted The Bapristn of 
Constmtmet and Raffadio del Colle portrayed Rome PTesemed to Pope 
Sylve^er by Const^rine. 

After Michekngdo^and now that Giulio Romano had migrated to 
Mantua—the ablest painter in Rome was Sebasdano Luciano^ who acquired 
his sobriquet del Piombo when he w^as appointed keeper and designer of 
the papal seals (1531). Bom in Venice {0. 1485), he had the luck to be 
caught by Gian Bellini^ Giorgione, and Cima. One of his earliest and finest 
pictures—T/jtf Three Ages of Aim—shou^ him as a delectable youth be¬ 
tween t^vo famous foreign composers then in Venice—Jacob Gbrecht and 
Philippe Verdelot. For the church of San Giovanni Crisostomo he painted 
—or finished for Giorgione—a vivid reprint a tion of that saint in the fever 
of composition; and about the same time (1510) he copied Giorgione's 
most voluptuous manner In a Veuus Adonis whose generous women 
seem to belong to a golden age before the birth of sin. Probably in Venice 
also Sebastiano painted his renowned Portrait of a Lady^ long ascribed to 
Raphael as La Forjiarmii. 

In 1511 x\gostino Chigi invited Sebastiano to come to Rome and help 
adorn the Villa Chigi, There the young artist met Raphael, and for a time 
imitated his style of pagan ornament; in return he taught Raphael the 
V^enetian secrets of warm coloring. Soon Sebastian became a devoted friend 
of Michelangelo, imbibed the Tkan's muscular conception of man, and an^ 
Dounced the aim of wedding Venetian color to Michelangeiesque design. 
He had a charLCe to do this when Cardinal Giulio de^ Medici asked him for 
a picture. Sebastiano chose as his subject The Rjimvg of LazaruSj in de¬ 
liberate com petition with the Tnmsfiguration that Raphael was painting at 
the rime (1518), Critics did not unanimously contradict his judgtncnt that 
he had equaled Leo^s favorite. 

He might have progressed further had he not been too readily content 
with his excellence. A passion for leisure kept him this side of genius, I le 
was a jovial fellow who could not see why one should wear himself out 
cither for superfluous gold or for such a will-o^-the-wisp as posthumous 
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fame- After he had received his sinecure in the Vaticaii horn his patron 
made pope* he confined himself for the most part to portraits^ in which few 
painters have surpassed him. 

Baldassanc Peruzzi was more ambitious, and made his soncrous name ring 
for a generation across the mountains of Italy* He was the son of a w'eaver, 
(Arti^ are mostlv of lowly stock: the middle classes seek utilit>'^ first, hop¬ 
ing to have time for beauty in their senilit)''; aristocrats, though they nourish 
art, prefer the art of Life to the Ufe of art.) Bora in Siena (1481), Baldas- 
sare learned paindng under Sodoma and Pinturicchlo, 3T>d soon went off to 
Rotne. Apparcnilv it was he who painted the ceiling of the Stanza (fEH- 
adoTo in the V^adcan, and Raphael thought the work good enough to leave 
much of it unchanged. Meanwhile, like Bramante, he fell in love with the 
classic minSt measured the ground plans of the ancient temples and palaces, 
and studied the diverse forms and arrangements of columns and capitals. 
He became a specialist in the application of perspective to architecture. 

WTien Agosdno ChJgi decided to build the \"illa Chigi Peruzzi was in¬ 
vited to design it O508)* The banker was pleased with the result—the 
stately crowning of a Renaissance facade with classic moldings and cor¬ 
nices; and finding that Peruzzi could also paint, he gave the young artist 
freedom to decorate several rooms of the interior in competition with 
Sebastiano del Piombo and Raphael In the entrance hall and the loggia 
Boldassare pictured Venus combing her hair. Leda and her swan, Europa 
and her bull Danaii and her golden shower, Gan>incde and his cagle^ and 
other scenes calculated to raise the tired moneylender from the prose of 
his days to the poetry of his dreams. Peruzzi set oflF his frescoes with 
borders painted in such tricks of perspective that Titian thought them to 
be veritable reliefs in stoneIn the hall of the upper floor Baldassarc made 
illusory architecture with his brush: cornices sustained by pictured cary¬ 
atids, friezes supported by pictured pilasters, mimic windows opening ujLVon 
pictured fields. Peruzzi had fallen in love with architecture, and made 
painting its handmaid, obeving all the builder^s rules, but spirirless* Let us 
make an exception here for the Biblical scenes that he painted in a scmi- 
domc of Santa Maria della Pace (1517), where Raphael had painted sibyls 
three years before. Baldassare^s frescoes stood the comparison well for 
these arc his finest paintings, while Raphaels there w'crc not his best- 

Leo X must have been impressed by Penizzi's versatility^ for he appointed 
him to succeed Raphael as chief arcKirect at Sr. Peter’s {1510), and engaged 
him to paint the scenery for Bibbiena^s comedy, Calandra (1511). All 
that remains of Peruzzi's work on San Pietro is tlic ground plan that he 
drew; SjTnonds pronounced it “by far the most beautiful and interesting of 
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those laid down for St. Peter's.”” Leo’s death, and the accession of a pope 
allergic to art, drove Pemzzi back to Siena, then to Bologna. There he de¬ 
signed the lovely Palazzo x\Ibergati, and made a model for the never fin¬ 
ished fagade of San Petronio. He hurried back to Rome when Clement Ml 
reopened the paradise of the arts, and resumed his work at St. Peter’s. He 
was still there when the imperial mob sacked Rome, He suffered special 
tribulations, says Vasari, because “he was grave and noble of aspect, and 
they thought him some great prelate in disguise.” They held him for a 
loriy ransom; but when he proved his lowly status by painting a masterly 
portrait, they contented themselves with caking from him all but the shirt 
on his back, and let him go. He made his way to Siena, and arrived there 
almost naked. The Sienese government, proud to recapture its prodigal 
son, engaged him to design fortiiicadons; and the church of Fontegiusta 
commissioned him to paint a mural w'hich was acclaimed by generous crit¬ 
ics as his chef-d’oeuvre—^ Sibyl announcing to a friglitcncd Augustus the 
coming birth of Christ. 

But Peruzzi’s greatest success was the Palazzo Massimi dcUe Colonne, ' 
W'hich he deagned on his return to Rome (1530). The Massimi claimed 
descent, and derived their name, from Fabtus Maximus, who had earned 
immortality by idling; they took their surname from the columned porch 
of their previous dwelling, w'hich had been destroyed in the sack. It was 
Peruzzi's good fortune that the curved irregularity of the site forbade the 
usual dreary rectangular plan. He chose an oval form, with a Renaissance 
fagade and a Doric portico; and while keeping the evterior simple, he eave 
the interior all the ornament and splendor of a Roman palace of Imperial 
days, with Greek refinements of proportion and decoration. 

Despite his multiform ability Peruzzi died poor, not having had the heart 
to hagf^ie with popes, cardinals, and bankers for fees commensurate with 
his skill. When Pope Paul III heard that he was dying he bethought him¬ 
self that only Peruzzi and Michelangelo remained to raise St. Peter’s from 
walls to dome. He sent the artist a hundred crowns ($[2500, Baldassarc 
thanked him, and died nevertheless, at the age of fifty-four (1^35). Vasari, 
after suggesting that a rival had poisoned him, rebtes that “all the painters, 
sculptors, and architects in Rome followed his body to the grave.” 


X. MtCHELAXGELO AND CLE.VIEXT Vll: 15:0-34 

It is one of the credits in Oenicnt’s account that through all his own mis¬ 
fortunes he bore wnth kindly parience the moods and revolts of Michel- 
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angeloT plied him with commissions, and accorded him all the privileges of 
genius. “WTien Buonarroti comes to see he sald^ "1 always take a scat 
and bid him be seated, feeling sure that he will do so without leavCp”*^ Even 
before becoming pope he proposed (1519) w-hat proved to be the artistes 
culminating sculptural alignment; to add to the church of San Loren7pO 
in Florence a ''New Saciiscy" as a mausoleum for famous Medici, to de¬ 
sign their tomba^ and to adom these with appropriate statuary. Confident 
in the Titan's versatility, Clement also asked him ro draw" up architecturaJ 
plans for the Laurentian Library, strong and spadous enough to safely 
house the literary collecrions of the Medici family. The starely Bi:air\vay 
and pillared vestibule of thk BibHoteca Laurenziana were completed 
(1526-7) under Angelo's supen^tsion; the remainder of the building was 
later put up by Vasari and others from Buonarroti’s designs. 

The Nuova Sagrestia was hardly an architecmral masterpiece. It was 
planned as a simple quadrangle, divided with pilasters and surmounted by 
a modest dome- its prime function w as to receive stamaiy' in the recesses 
left in the walls. This ^^Aledici Chapel" was dnkhed in 15^4; and in tsis 
Angelo began w^ork on the tombs, Clement wrote to him in the latter year 
a gently impatient letter; 

TTiou know est that popes have no long life; and wc caimnt yeam 
more than we do to behold the chapel with the tomhs of our kins¬ 
men, or at any rate to hear that it is finished. And likewise as regards 
the Library. Wherefore we rccoiiinierid both to thy diligence. 
Meanw'hile w’e will betake us {in accord with your w^ords) to a 
w'hnicsome patience, praying Cod that Fie may put it into thy heart 
to ptish the whole enterprise fomard together. Fear not that either 
commissions or rewards shall fail thee while we live. Farewell, wnch 
God's blessing and ours— 

There tvere to be six tombs: for Lorenzo the Magnificctirt his assassinated 
brother Giuliano, Leo X, Clement ML the younger Giuliano “too good to 
govern a state" (d. c 516), and the younger Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino (d. 
1519)* Only the rombs of the last two were completed, and even these not 
quite. Nevertheless they are the apogee of Renaissance sculpture^ as the 
SLstinc Chapel is rhe summit of Renaissance painting, and St. Peter's dome 
is the architecmral pinnacle of the Renassance. The tombs show the d^d 
men in the prime of UfCt with no attempt to reproduce their real forms or 
features: Ginliano in the garb of a Roman commander, Lorenzo as il 
Pe 7 is€Tos&f the thinker, WTien some incaurious observer remarked this lack 
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of realism, Michelangelo answered with words rhat revealed his sublime 
confidence in his artistic immorrallw; **\\ ho will care, a thousand years 
hence, whether these are their features or nor?"** Reclining on the sarcoph¬ 
agus of Giuliano are tw'o nude figures: at the right a man allegedly syro- 
bolizing Day, at the left a woman supposedly representing Night. Similar 
recumbent figures on the tomb of Lorenzo have been named Twilight and 
Dawn. These interpretations arc h>TKJthedcal, perhaps fanciful; probably 
the sculptor’s aim was merely to carve again his secret fetish, the human 
body, in all the splendor of male strength and all the comely contours of 
the female form. As usual, he succeeded better with the male; the un¬ 
finished figure of Twilight, slowly surrendering an active and exhausting 
day to night, marches the noblest gods of the Parthenon. 

\Var inten'ened upon art. When Rome feU to the Lstidsknechte {1517), 
Clement could no longer play patron, and Aiichelangelo’s papal pension of 
fifty crowms ($625) a month ceased. Meanwhile Florence enjoyed two 
years of republican hberty, M'hen Clement made up with Charles, and a 
Gennan-Spanish army was despatched to overthrow the republic and rein¬ 
stall the Medici, Florence appointed Angelo (April 6, t jag) to a Commit¬ 
tee of Nine-Nove di Milizia-for the defense of the city. The Medicean 
artist became, by the hazard of circumstance, the anti-Mediccan engineer 
feverishly engaged in designing and building forts and walls. 

But as these works proceeded, Michelangelo became more and more 
convinced that the city could nor be successfully defended. WTiat single 
town, divided as Florence then was in heart and loyalties, could wiilistand 
the artillery and excommunications of Empire and papacy combined? On 
September 21. 1529, in a mood of panic, he fled from Florence, hoping to 
escape to France and its amiable King. Finding his way blocked by Ger¬ 
man-held terrain, he took temporary refuge in Ferrara, then in Venice. 
Thence he sent a message to his friend Battista della Palla, art agent of 
Francis 1 in Florence: Would he join Angelo in flight to France?** Bat¬ 
tista refused to leave the post that had been assigned to him in the defense 
of the city- instead ho wrote to Angelo a stirring appeal to return to his 
duty, warning him that otherwise the govemnienc would confiscate his 
property, leaving his impecunious relatives destitute. About November 20 
the artist was back at his work on the Florentine fortifications. 

According to Vasari he found time, even in those excited months, to con¬ 
tinue 'n'Ork secretly on the tombs of the jMcdici, and also to paint, for Al¬ 
fonso of Ferrara, the least characteristic of his works, Lida and the Sv}im. 
it was a strange product for a man so slightly sexual and so geuerally puri- 
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tan; and perhaps it came from a temporarily disordered mind- It showed 
the swan copulating with Leda. Alfonso was something of a lecher be¬ 
tween wars, but apparently be had not chosen the subject. The messenger 
whom he sene to secure die promised work expressed disappointment when 
he saw it, saying, “This is a mere trifle,” and made no eflorc to secure it for 
the Duke. Angelo gaiT the picture to his servant Antonio Mini, who took 
it with him to France, where it passed into the collection of the omnivorous 
Francis 1 . It remained at Fontainebleau until the reign of Louis XIIT, w'hen 
a high official ordered it destroyed because of its indecency. How far this 
order was carried out, and what svas the later history of this original, is un¬ 
known. A copy remains in the vaults of the London National Gallery.*'* 

When Florence fell to the returning Medici, Battista della Palla and other 
republican leaders were put to death. Michelangelo hid himself for two 
months in the house of a friend, expecting at any moment a like fate. But 
Clement thought him w'orth more iive than dead. The Pope wrote to his 
ruling relatives in Florence bidding them seek out the artisr, treat him vvnth 
courtesy, and c>fFer him the renewal of his pension If he w'ould icsunic 
work on the tombs. Michael agreed. But again, as w-ith the mausoleum of 
Julius, the mind of pontiff and arose had conceived more than the hand 
could execute, and the Pope could not live long enough to sec the enterprise 
through. When Clement died (1534) Michelangelo, fearful that Ales¬ 
sandro dc’ .Medici would do him harm now that his protector w'as gone, 
took the first opportunity to slip off to Rome. 

A profound and somber sadness marks the tombs, and the solemn Ala- 
doJiTia de’ Aledici that Angelo also carved for the Sacristy'. Historians fond 
of democracy (and exaggeratiiig its scope in Florence) have generally as¬ 
sumed that the recumbent figures symbolize a city mourning its forced sur¬ 
render to tyranny. But this interpretation is probably fanciful: after all, 
they had been designed while the Medici ruled Florence reasonably well; 
they had been carved for a Medici Pope unfailingly kind to Angelo, and 
by' an arrist indebted to Aiedici from his youth; it is not clear that be in¬ 
tended to condemn the fanuly' whose tombs he was preparing; and his 
representations of Giuliano and Lorenzo have nothing derogatory about 
them. No, these figures express something deeper than the love of libcny 
by the rich few to rule the poor unhindered by a Medici house usually 
popular with the people. They express rather Michelangelo's weariness 
with life, the fatigue of a man all nerves and titanic uncoinpassabk dreams, 
who found himself buffeted by a thousand tribulations, harassed in almost 
every enterprise by the dull recalcitrance of matter, the obtuseness of 
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power, and the called-in loan^ of borrowed time. Angelo had enjoyed bur 
few of life’s delights: he had no friends on a pat with bis mind; woman 
seemed to him only a smooth anatomy threatening peace; and even his most 
majestic triumphs were the issue of exhausting toil and pain, the unfinishable 
symphonies of melancholy meditation and inescapable defeat. 

But when Florence had fallen to her worst tyrants, anti terror ruled 
where once Lorenzo had governed happily, the artist who had carv'cd a 
criticism of life, and no mere theory of government, in the marbles of the 
Medici shrine, felt that those melancholy figures expressed, as well, the 
glory gone of the city that had nursed the Renaissaiice. On the imveUing 
of the statue of Night the poet Cianbatiista Strozzi wrote a quatrain of 
literary exposition: 


The Night tlious seest here, posed gracefullv 
In act of slumber, was by an angel wrought 
Out of this stone. Sleeping, with life she'^s fraughc 
Wake her, incredulous wight; she’ll speak to thee. 


Michelangelo pardoned die complimentary pun on his name, but rejected 
the intcqiretation. He gave his own in four Hues chat are the most re¬ 
vealing in his poetry: 

Ciiro m'i il ffwno, e piii festtr di rjjfo 
AJetnre che 7 daaTio e la verfrognu dura, 

Ntm vedeT, noa setitir vi*e grm ventofit; 

Ferd non nA destsr; deh! parla bmto,— 


Dear b my sleep, but more to be mere stone. 

So long as min and dbhonor reign. 

To sec naught, to feel naught, b my great gain; 
Then wake me not; speak in an undertone.^ 


XI. THE EMJ OF AN AGE; (528-34 

Qement did not die until he had made one more reversal of policy, and 
had crowned his disasters by losing England for the Church (1531). The 
spread of the Lutheran revolt in Germany had created for Charles V dif¬ 
ficulties and dangers that might, he hopied, be cased by a general council. 
He urged thb upon the Pope, and was angered by repeated excuses and 
delays. Irritated in turn by the EmperorV award of Rc^o and Modena to 
Ferrara, Oement veered again toward France. He accepted a proposal of 
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Francis that Caterina de' jMcdici should marry the King’s second son 
Henry, and he signed secret articles binding himself to help Francis re- 
cover Milan and Genoa (ijji).** At a second conference in fiologna 
(1532) betw’een Pope and Emperor, Charls again proposed a general coun¬ 
cil ar which Catholics and Protestants might meet and find some formula of 
reconciliation; he M^as again rebuffed. He suggested a marriage of Catherine 
with Francesco .\laria Sfor^a, imperial vicar in Mikn; he found that the 
propcksal came too hte; Catherine was already sold. On October 12, i J33, 
Clement met Francis at Marseille, and there married his niece to Henry, 
Duke of Orleans. It was a prime defect of the Medici as popes that they 
thought of themselves as a royal dynasty, and sometimes rated the glory 
of their family above the fate of Italy or the Church. Clement tried tq 
persuade Francis to make peace with Charles; Francis refused, and had the 
audacity to ask papal acquiescence to a temporary alliance of France with 
the Protestants and the Turks against the Emperor." Gemeut thought that 
this was going a bit too far. 

“Under these circumstances,” say's Pastor, “it must be considered fortu¬ 
nate for the Church that the Pope’s days were numbered.”” He had al¬ 
ready lived too long. At his accession Henry \T1I was still Defetts&r ftdei, 
defender of the orrhodo.'t faith against Luther; and the Protestanr revolt 
had as yet proposed no vital doctrinal changes, but only such ecclesiastical 
reforms as the Council of Trent would legislate for the Church in the next 
generation. At Clement’s death (September 15, 1534) England, Denmark, 
Sw'cden. half of Germany, part of Sw'it7erland had definitely broken away 
from the Church, and Italy had subnutted to a Spanish domination fatal to 
the free thought and life that had for good or evil marked the Renaissance. 
It was beyond doubt the most disastrous pontificate in the history of the 
Church. Everyone had rejoiced at Clement’s accession, everyone rejoiced 
at his death; and the rabble of Rome repeatedly defiled his tomb." 
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CHAPTER SXn 


Sunset in Venice 

'S34-76 

I. VEXICE REBORX 

I T Is something of a mptery that this age of rhraJldoni and decline for the 
rest of Italy was for X^enice a golden age. She had suffered severely 
from the wars of the League of Cairtbrai; she had lost many of her Eastern 
possessions 10 the Turks; her trade with the Eastern Medicemnean was 
repeatedly disturbed udth war and piracy; her cortunerce with India was 
passing to Portugal. XX'hy, then, could she support in this period architects 
like Sansovino and Palladio, writers like Aretino, painters like Titian, 
Tintoretto, and \'erQneser In this same age Andrea Gabrieli played the 
organ and led the choirs at San Alarco, and wrote madrigals that sounded 
through Italy; music was a pampered passion of rich and poor; the palaces 
on the Grand Canal were rivaled in interior luxury and art only by those 
of bankers and cardinals in Rome; a hundred poets recited their verses in 
booths and taverns and public squares; a dozen companies of players per^ 
formed comedies, permanent theaters were built, and Vitroria Piissbni, 
la beila maga ifa 7 noTe, “the lovely sorceress of love.” was the toast of the 
city as an actress, singer, and dancer as women replaced bo vs in female 
parts, and the reign of divas began. 

Only the lamest explanation of the my'stcry will be given here. Though 
deeply m)Ured by war, Venice had never been invaded; her homes and 
shops remained intact. She had recovered her mainland possessions, and 
included populous cities like Padua, Vicenza, and Verona among her tribu¬ 
taries in education, economy, and genius (Colombo and Comaro at Padua, 
Palladio at Vicenza, X'^eronese from X^erona). She still dominated large 
areas of trade in and near the Adriatic. Her leading families had sdll un¬ 
spent treasures of nursed and inherited wealth. Old industries continued to 
flourish, and found new markets in Christendom; it was now, for example, 
that Venetian glass reached its tenuous ciystalline perfection- The Vetie- 
dan leadership in limiry products was maintained, and in this age Vencriao 
lace first ac<|uired fame, Despite religious censorship, Venice sdll gave 
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asylum to political refugees, and to intcllecnial refugees Iflvc Arettno, who 
fumigated liis liilarious ribaldries with periodical contributions to the litera^ 
cure of piety. 

Toward the end of this period Venice twice demonstrated her civic vigor 
and resilience. In 1571 she took a leading part, \^'ith Spain and the papacy, 
in equipping the armada of two hundred vessels that destroyed a Turkish 
fleer of 214 ships off Lepanto in the Gulf of Corinth. That victory, w^hich 
mav have saved western Europe for Christendom, was celebrated by Venice 
with three days of mad rejoicing: the region of the Rialto was hung with 
cloths of turquoke or gold; every window made the canals colorful with 
flags or tapesmes; a great triumphal arch rose at the Rialto bridge; and 
paintings by the Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, and Michelangelo were dis¬ 
played in the streets. The subsequent carnival tvas the wildest that Venice 
had ever known, setting the pace for many later carnivals; everyone masked 
and frolicked, laying a moratorium upon morality; and clowns like Panta- 
lorie and 2 aimi (i.e., Johnny) gave their names to a dozen languages. 

And then, in 1574 and 1577, tragic iires in the Ducal Palace gutted sev¬ 
eral rooms; paintings by Gentile da Fabriano, the BcUuiL, the Vivarini, 
Titian, Pordenone, Tintoretto, and Veronese were destroyed; in rw^o days 
the labor and art of a century disappeared. The spirit of the republic slionc 
out in the rapidity and resoludon wnth which the damaged interiors w'Cre 
restored. Giovanni da Ponce was commissioned to rebuild the chambers 
on their former lines; Cristoforo Sortc designed in twentj’^-nine divisions 
the mar\"cloiis ceiling of the Sala del Maggior Consiglio; and the walb were 
painted by Tintoretto, Veronese, Palma Giovanc, and Francesco Bassano. 
In other rooms^the Coliegio or meeting place of the Doge and his council, 
the Anticollegio or antechamber, the SaU de’ Pregadi or Senate Hall- 
ceilings and doors and ynndows were designed by the greatest architects of 
the age—lacopo Sansovino, Palladio, Antonio Scarpagnino, Alessandro Vic¬ 
toria. 

lacopo d’Antonio di lacopo Tatd was by birth ((486) a Florentine. He 
"went very reluctantly to school,” saj-s Vasari, but took eagerly to draw¬ 
ing. Hb mother encouiaged this disposition; his father, who had hoped to 
make a merchant of him, was overruled. So lacopo went to serve as ap¬ 
prentice CO the sculptor Andrea Contucci di Monte San Savino, who loved 
the lad so well, and taught him so conscientiously, that lacopo came to 
look upon him as a father, and adopted Andrea’s cognomen, Sansovino, as 
his own. The youth had also the good fortune to make a friend of Andrea 
del Sarto, and perhaps learned from him the secrets of graceful and a n! - 
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mated design. WTille in Florence the young sculptor carved the Bacchus 
now in the Bargello, famous far its perfect balance, and for the skill with 
which arm, hand, and vase—lightly poised on the finger tips—were cut from 
one piece of marble. Everyone (except Michelangelo) was kind to Andrea, 
and helped him up the hill to excellence. Giulkno da Sangalio took him to 
Rome and gave him lodging. Bramante commissioned him to make a w^ax 
copy of the Laocaon; k was so well done that it was cast in bronze for 
Cardinal Grimani. Perhaps through Bramante’s influence Andrea turned 
from sculpture to architecrure. and soon received lucrative commissions. 

He was in Rome when the sack came, and, like many other ardsts, he 
lost all his possessions. He made his way to Venice, thinking to go to 
Francej but the Doge Andrea Gritti begged him. instead, to strengthen the 
pillars and cupolas of Sr, Mark's. His work so pleased the Senate that he 
was made state architect (1519). For six years he labored to improve the 
Piazza San Marco, banishing the butchers' shops that had sullied the Piaz- 
zetta, opening new streets, and helping to make St. Mark’s Square the 
spacious delight that it is today. 

In 1536 he built the Zecca or mint, and began his most celebrated build¬ 
ing, the Librcria Vecchia, facing the Palace of the Doges. He designed the 
facade with a stately double portico of Doric and Ionic columns, handsome 
cornices and balconls, and decorative statuary. Some have rated this Old 
Library “the most beautiful profane edifice in Italy”;' but the multiplica¬ 
tion of columns is escesive, and the structure can hardly compare with the 
Palace of the Doges. In any case the Procurators liked it, raised Sansovino's 
salary, and exempted him from war taxes. In 1544 one of the main arches 
collapsed, and the vault crashed down. Sansovino was thrown into jail and 
heavily fined, but Arettno and Titian persuaded the Procurators to release 
and pardon him. The arch and vault were repaired, and the building was 
successfully completed in 15 53. Meanwhile (1540) Sansovino had designed 
the pretty Loggetta, or vestibule for police, on the eastern side of the 
Campanile, and had adorned it wHth bronze and terra-cotta sculptures. In 
St. Mark's he cast bronze doors for a sacrist\% and took occasion to portray, 
among the reliefs, not only Arctino but Titian and himself. 

The three men had now become firm friends, enviouslv known in 
Venetian art circles as “the Triumvirate.” Many an evening they spent to¬ 
gether, talking shop, or entertaining such beauty as could be engaged for 
the time, lacopo rivaled Arctino in popularity wdth women, and Titian in 
longevity. He remained strong and healtliy, and {we are assured) enjoyed 
perfect eyesight, till his eiglicy-fourth year.* For fifty years he never con- 
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suited a physician; during summers he lived almost cnrirely on fruk, WTien 
Paul in invited him to succeed Antonio da SangalJo as chief architect at 
St. Peter's, he refused, saying that he would not exchange his life in a re¬ 
public forscn'jce under an absotute ruler/ Ercole 11 of Ferram and Duke 
Cosimo of Florence in vain offered him large stipends to rake up residence 
at their courts* He died peacefully in 1570, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age. 

In that year appeared an epoch-making work —Books of 
tiire~hy Andrea Palladio, who gave his name to a style that endured here 
and there into our own rime. Like so many others, Andrea went to Rome 
and was thrilled by the ruined grandeur of the Forum* He came to love 
those broken columns and capitab as the finest conceptions that architectiirc 
had ever reached; he almost memorized Vitruvius; and his own book strove 
CO resTore to Renaissance building all those principles which, he thought+ 
had created the glory of classic Rome. It seenied to him that the finest 
architecture would avoid all ornament that did not spring spontaneously 
from the constructive style itself; it w^ould pledge itself to a strict proper- 
tiont connection, and congruity of rhe parts in an organic whole; it would 
be classically noble and strongs as chaste as a vestal virgin, and as dignified 
as an emperor. 

His first major work was his best, and is one of the outstanding STructures 
of secular Italy. Around the Palazzo della Ragione or Town Hall of his na¬ 
tive Vicenza he buUt {i549f) magnificent and powerful arcades, trans¬ 
forming an undisringuished Gothic core into 2 Basilica Palladiana that 
might vie mth the Basilica fulia of the Roman Forum itself: a der of arches 
^staining Doric columns and pilasters, a massive architrave, a railing and 
balcony elegantly carved, a second der of arches, on Ionic columns, a 
classic comice and railings and—above each spandrel—a statue rising to over¬ 
see the city and give it an exemplar of greatness. ‘*1 do not question,^^ he 
wrote in his book r%venty-one years later, “but that this fabric may be com¬ 
pared with the ancient edifices^ and be looked upon as one of the most noble 
and beautiful buildings erected since the time of the ancients/** If he had 
confined his challenge to civic buildings the boast might stand. 

Palladio became the hero of \^cenza, which felt chat he had surpassed 
Sansovino's Libreria Vecchia. Rich men plied him with commissions for 
palaces and villaSt ecclesiasrics for churchsi before he died (1580) he had 
transformed his dry almost into an ancient Roman municipality. He built 
a loggia for the city admin istrarion, a pretty museum, a splendid Teatro 
Olimpico* Venice called him, and there he designed two of her finest 
churches—San Giorgio iMaggiorc and the Redentore. Even before his death 
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he had become a powerful influence in Italy. Early in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury Inigo Jones bronghr the Palladian srjde into Euigknd* it spread through 
Western Europe, and came to America. 

Perhaps it was a mkfomine. It never really captured the dignity of 
Roman architccrurc; it confused its facades with a plethora of colutmis, 
capitals, cornices, moldings, and statuary; the details detract from the sim¬ 
ple lines and clarity of a classic edifice. And by reverting so humbly to an 
ancient style, Paliadio forgot that a living art should express its own epoch 
and mood, nor those of another age. That is why. when we thbk of the 
Renaissance, we do not call to mind its architecture, nor even its sculpture, 
hut above all its painting, which hore lightly the traditions of Alexandria 
and Rome, freed itself from cramping and uncongenial B>T:andne molds, 
and made itself the authentic voice and color of the rime. 


n. ARETiNO: 1492-1556^ 

To make sure that 1492 would be memorable, Pietro Aredno, Scoutgc 
of Princes and Prince of Blackmailers, came into the world on Good Friday 
of chat year. His father was a poor shoemaker of Aiez20, known to us only 
as Luca. Like many other Italians, Pietro received in time the name of his 
birthplace, and became Arecino. His enemies insisced that his mother was 
a prostitute; he denied it, and claimed that his mother a prerry girl 
named TJra, who posed as a Madonna for painters, hut in a carele^ mo^ 
ment conceived Pietro while in the arms of a casual but noble lover, Luigi 
Bacci, Arctino did not mind being a bastard, having such distinguished 
company in that class; and Luigi's legitimate sons, when Pietro became 
famous, did not mind his calling them brothers. But his father was Luca. 

Having attained the maturity of twelve years, he set out to make his 
fortune. He found work as a bookbinder's assistant in Perugia, and there 
he studied art sufficiently to become in later years an excellent critic and 
connoisseur. He himself did some painting. In the chief square of Perugia 
was a holy picture, fondly rev^erenced by the people, showing Magdalen 
fer^-'ent at the feet of Christ. One night j\retino painted a lure in the arms 
of the iMagdalene, changing her prayer into a serenade. When the city 
seethed uith anger at the prank, Pietro shpped out of Perugia and examined 
haly. He earned his bread as a servant in Rome, as a street singer in 
V^cen^a, as an innkeeper in Bologna. He served a term in the galleys, be¬ 
came a hired man in a monastery, was discharged for lechery, and returned 
to Rome (s5r6). There he labored as a lackey for Agostino ChigL The 
banker was not unkindly, but Arctino had discovered his own peculiar 
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genius, and fretted under servantry. He wrote a bitter satire describing a 
scullion’s life: “cleaning privies, polishing chamberpots . . , performing 
lewd offices for cooks and stewards who soon see to it that he is all pricked 
out and embroidered with the French disease.”* He showed his poems to 
some of Chigi's guests, and word went around that this Pietro was the 
sharpest and ’witties satirist in Rome. His pieces began to circulate. Pope 
Leo enjoyed them, sent for the author, laughed at his rough frank humor, 
and added him to the papal staff as a cross between poet and jester. For 
three years Pietro ate well. 

Suddenly Leo died, and Aredno was afloat again. As the conclave dal¬ 
lied in choosing a successor, he wrote satires on the electors and the can¬ 
didates, nffiv ed the sheets to the statue of Pasquino, and poked fun at so 
many dignitaries that soon he had hardly a friend in the city. ^Vhen 
Adrian \T was elected, and began a most unwelcome campaign of reform, 
Pietro fled to Florence, then to Mantua (1523), where Fcdcrigo took him 
on as court poet at a moderate salary. When the death of Adrian answered 
Rome's prayers, and a rich Medici sat again on the throne of thrones, 
Pietro, like a thousand other poets, artists, rascals, and rakes, hurried back 
to the capital. 

Almost at once he ended his welcome there. Giulio Romano had painted 
twenty pictures describing various erotic atricudes; Marcantonio Rainmndi 
made engravings for Them; for each engraving, says Vasari, “Messer Pietro 
Aretino wrote an extremely lewd sonnet, so that I cannot say which is 
w*otse, the drawings or the words.'” The pictures and sonnets went the 
rounds of the intelligentsia; they reached Pope Clement’s dataty, Gibeni, 
xvho was known to be hostile to Aretino; Pietro heard of ir, and took again 
to the road. At Pavia he charmed Francis I, who was on the verge of losing 
everything hut honor. And now, by putting a different jwint on his pen, 
he turned a somersault that made Rome gasp. He wrote three laudatory 
poems—one about Clement, one about Gthcrri, one about Federigo, The 
Marquis said a good word for him to the Pope, Gibciti relented, Clement 
sent for Aretino, and made him a pensioned Knight of Rhodes. Francesco 
Beroi, his only rival among the satirists; described him at this period: 


He 'H'alks through Rome dressed like a duke. He takes part in all 
the wild doings of the lords. He pays his way with insults couched 
in cricked up words. He talks well, and he knows everj- libelous 
anecdote in the city. The Estes and the Conzagas walk ann in arm 
with him, and listen to his prattle. He treats them with respect, and 
is haughty to everyone else. He lives on what they give him. His 
gifts as a satirist make people afraid of him, and he revels in hearing 
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himself called a cynical, impudenc slanderer. All chac he needed was 
a h.vcd pension. He got one by dedicating to liic Pope a second'Eatc 
poem.* 


^i 5 


Aretino w'ould not ha\T qaestioned any of this. As if to iliustrite It, he 
asked the Mantuan antbassador to solicit for him from Federigo “two pairs 
of shirts worked with gold ... two pairs worked in silk, togedicr with two 
golden caps.” When these took too much cinie in coming he threatened to 
annihilate the Marquis with a diatribe. The ambassador warned Federigo: 
“Your Excellency knows his tongue; therefore 1 wdi say no more.” Soon 
four shins worked in gold arrived, and four of silk, and two gold caps, and 
two silk hats. “Areiino,” WTOte the ambassador, “is satisfied." Pietro could 
now really dress like a duke. 

This second period of Roman prosperity was ended by a cloak-and- 
dagger romance. Arerino composed an insulting sonnet on a young woman 
employed in the datary’s kitchen. Another of Giberti’s household, Achillc 
della Volta, attacked Arerino in the street at two o’clock in the morning 
(1525), stabbed him mice in the chest, and so severely in the right hand 
that two fingers had to be cut off. The wounds were not mortal; Arerino 
healed rapidly. He demanded the arrest of Achillc, but neither Clement not 
his darary intervened. Pietro suspected tlic datary of planning to have him 
murdered, and he decided that the time had come for another Italian tour. 
He moved to Mantua, and resumed his service with Federigo (1515). A 
year later, hearing that Giovanni dclle Bande Mere was marshaling a force 
to check Frutidsberg s invasion, a secret atom of nobility stirred in him; he 
rode a hundred miles to join Giovanni at Lodi. All the ink in his veins 
tingled at the thought that he, the poor poet, might become a man of ac¬ 
tion, might even carve out for himself a principality, and be himself a 
prince, and no mere literary menial of a prince. And, indeed, the yonng 
commander, as generous as Don Quixote, promised to make him a marquis 
at least. But brave Giovanni wms killed, and Arerino, putting aside the 
helmet he had received, returned to .Mantua and his pn. 

He composed now a mock gitidisitt, or aknanac, for 1517, predicting 
absurd or evil fates for those he disliked. Furious against Clement for giv¬ 
ing Giovanni dclle Bande Nerc inadequate arid vacifiaring support, Arerino 
included the Pope among die victims of his satire. Qement expressed sur¬ 
prise that Federigo should harbor so irreverent an enemy of the papacy. 
Federigo gave Arerino 3 hundred crowns, and advised him to get out of the 
papal reach. I wiJ] go to Venice," said Pietro; *’only m Venice does justice 
hold the scales with an even balance.” He arrived in .March, 1517, and took 
a house on the Grand Canal. He was fascinated by the views acros the 
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lagoon, and by the teeming traffic of what be called "the fairest highway in 
the w^orld.” "1 have determined,” he wrote, “to live in V'cnicc forever.” 
He addressed 2 letter of lordly compliments to the Doge .Andrea Gritti, 
praising the majestic beauty of Venice, tlie justice of her law's, the security 
of her people, the asylotu she oJfered to political and intellectual refugees; 
and he added, magnificently: “I, who have stricken terror bto kings .. - 
give myself to you, fathers of your people.’" The Doge took him at his 
own estimate, assured him of protection, assigned him a pension, and inter¬ 
ceded for him with the Pope. Though invitations were to come to Aretino 
from several foreign courts, he remained a loyal resident of Venice through¬ 
out bis remaining twenty-nine years. 

The furniture and art that he gathered into his new home attested the 
power of his pen, for they were given or made possible by the generosity 
or timidity of his patrons. Tintoretto himself painted the ceiling of Pietro’s 
private apartments. Soon the walls shone with pictures by Titian, Sebasri- 
ano del Piombo, Giulio Romano, Bromdno, V'asari; there were statues by 
lacopo Sansovino and Alessandro Vittoria. A rich ebony casket contained 
the letters received by Aretino from princes, prelates, captains, artists, 
poets, musicians, and noble dames; Later he w'^ould publish these letters in 
two volumes totaling 875 closely printed pages. There were carved chests 
and chairs, and a walnut bed fit for Pietro’s now ample form. Amid that art 
and luxury Aretino lived and dressed literally like a lord, dispersing charity 
to the neighborhood poor, entertaining a host of friends and a sTicccssion of 
mistresses. 

WTicrc did he get the means to supjwrt so lavish a life? Partly from the 
sale of hk writings to publishers, partly frtim gifts and pensions sent him by 
men and w'omcn who feared his scorn and sought his praise. Tlic satires, 
poems, letters, and plays that rushed from his pen were bought by the most 
alert or important people In Iraly, all eager to see w'hat he had to say about 
personalities and events, and delighting in his blasts at the corruption, 
hypocrisy, oppression, and immoralitj' of the times. Ariosto inserted into 
the 1532 edition of Orlimdo /uWoro two lines that added two titles to 
Pietro’s name: 


Eccs a fiagello 

De' prindpi, il divin Pietro Aretino—" 

“Behold the Scourge of Princes, the divine Pietro Aretino”; soon it be¬ 
came the fashion to speak of the coarsest and most scurrilous major writer 
of the age as divine. 
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His renown was Coneinencal. His sadres were at once translated into 
French; a bookseller on the Rue St. Jacques in Paris made a fortune retail¬ 
ing them.“ They were welcomed in England^ Poland, Hungary; Aretino 
and Machiaveili, said a contemporarVt were the onlv Italian authors read 
in Germany. In Rome, where his favorite victims lived, his writings were 
sold out on the day of their publication. If we may take his owti esrimate, 
his receipts from his various publications amounted to a thousand crowns 
(Si 1,500?) a year. jMoreover, in eighteen years, “the alchemy of ray pen 
has drawn over 15,000 gold crownis from the entrails of various princes.” 
Kings, emperors, dukes, popes, cardinals, sultans, pirates were among his 
tributaries. Charles V gave him a collar worth 300 crowns, Philip if an¬ 
other worth 400; Francis I a still more costly chain.Francis and Charles 
competed for his favor with promises of fat pensions. Francis promised 
more than he gave; “I adored him,” said Aredno, “but never to get money 
from the stirring of his liberality is enough to cool the furnaces of Murano” 
(the suburb where tlte glass industiy of Venice w'as concentrated),’* A 
knighthood was offered him, wHthout income; he refused it, remarking thar 
“a knighthood withoxit revenue is like a wall without Forbidden signs; 
everybody commits nuisances there.’”* So Pietro pledged his pen to 
Charles, and ser\-ed him with unwonted fidelity. He w'as invited to meet 
the Emperor at Padua; on reaching that cir^'^ he was hailed by a crowd, like 
a modem celebrity. Charles, out of all those present, chose Aretino to ride 
beside him through the city, and told him; “Every gentleman in Spain 
knows all your writings; they read everything of yours as fast as it is 
printed." That night, at a state banquet, the son of the shoemaker sat at the 
Emperor's right hand, Charles invited him to Spain; Pietro refused, having 
discovered Venice. Sitting beside the conqueror of Italy, .\retino \vas the 
first example of what was later called the power of the press; nothing like 
his influence would appear again in literature until V’^oltaire. 

His satires hardly hold our attention today, for their force lay mostly in 
pointed allusion to local events too tied to the time to have lasting sig¬ 
nificance. They were popular because it is hard for us not to enjoy the 
excoriation of others- because they exposed real abuses, and courageously 
attacked the great and powxrful; and because they brought all the resources 
of the language of the streets to the uses of Uteramre and gainful literary 
homicide. Aretino exploited the human interest in sex and sin by wTiting 
/iig/offawrenfi—couversations—among prostitutes about the secrets and prac¬ 
tices of nuns, wives, and courtesans. The dtle page announced the book 
as “The Dialogues of Nanna and Antonia . , , composed by the divine 
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Aretino for his pet monkey Capricio, and for the correcrion of the three 
states of \v'omeii. Given to the printer in this month of x^prU^ 1553, in the 
illustrious city of V'enice.”^* Aretino here anticipates the rollicking ribaldry 
and epithetic frenzy of Rabelais; he revels in four-letter words, and achieves 
some startling phrases ("‘I’d wager my soul against a pistachio nut”); and 
he indites such lively descriptions as that of the pretty wife of seventeen- 
the “finest little piece of flesh that 1 think 1 ever saw”—who, married to a 
man of sLvty, took to sleepwalking as a way of “joustiog with the lances of 
the night.”” The conclusions to which the dialogues come is that courte¬ 
sans are the most praisew'onhy of the three classes of women, for the wives 
and nuns are faithless to their vows, whik the courtesans live up to their 
professions and give an honest night’s labor for their pay. Italy was not 
shocked; it laughed with delight. 

Now, too, Aretino composed the most popular of his plays—cerri- 
gimJ, The Ciruneian. Like most Italian comedies of the Renaissance, it 
followed the Plautine tradition of servants making fools of their masters, 
arranging intrigues for them, serving as their panders and their brains. But 
Aretino added something of his own: his burlesque and baw^dy humor, his 
intintacy with prostitutes, his hatred of courts—above all, of the papal court 
—and his uninliibitcd transcript of life as he had seen it in the brothels and 
palaces of Rome. He laid bare the hvqjocrisks, timeserving, humiliations, 
flatteries required of the courtier; and in a famous line he defined slander as 
“telling the truth"; it was his pithy apologia for his life. In another Aretino 
comedy, TalsTita, the title character k again a prostitute, and die story 
turns on the tricks she plays upon her four lovers, and her ways of squeez¬ 
ing money out of their agitadon. Another play, fpocrilff, was an Italian 
Tartu ffe; indeed, jVIolicre is a F rench condnuatiou of the Aretine comedies, 
deodorized and improved. 

In the same year that produced these idyls of the stews, Arerina com¬ 
posed a long series of religious works—T he Hitmarnty of Christy The Sevan 
FeniteTitial Ptalmi, The Life of the Virgin Mary^ The Life of the Vir^ti 
Catherine, The Life of St. Thi}7?iat, Lord of Aquhto, etc. They were 
largely compounded of fiction, and Pietro confessed that they were “poeti¬ 
cal lies,” but they won him the plaudits of the pious, even of the virtuous 
Vittoria Colonna. In some qnarters he was regarded as a pillar of the 
Church. There was talk of making him a cardinal. 

It was probably his letters that sustained liis fame as well as his fortune. 
Many of these were eulogies addressed to the eulogized, or to persons near 
them, They were frankly intended to elicit gifts, pensions, or other favors; 
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somedmes they spcdHed what was to be given, and when. Ajerino pnib- 
Jished—printed—these letters almost as soon as he wrote them; this was 
necessar>^ to their ciitracdve power. Italy snapped them up because they 
provided an indirect intimacy with famous men and women, and because 
they were written with an originality, vivacity, and force unequaled by 
any other writer of the day. Arcrino had style without seeking it. He 
laughed at the Bern bos who polished their stanzas into perfect lifelcssncss; 
he ended the humanist Idolatry of Ladn, of correctness and grace. Pre¬ 
tending to be ignorant of literature, he felt free from cramping exemplars; 
he accepted in his writing one w.'emiling rule: to enounce spontaneously, 
in direct and simple language, his experience and criticism of life, and the 
needs of his wardrobe and larder. Amid the mountain of hypocritical rub¬ 
bish of these letters some diamonds can be found: tender epistles to a 
favorite ailing harlot, lusty accounts of his domestic history, a sunset de¬ 
scribed in a letter to Titian almost as brilliantly as Titian or Turner could 
paint it, and a letter to Allchelangelo suggesting, for The Last Judgment^ 
a design much more appropriate than that w'hich the artist used, 

Aretino's understanding and appreciation of art were among the better 
qualities of his character. Mis most intimate male friends were Titian and 
Sansovino. Together they had many a feast, usually graced with feminine 
company usually venal; and there, when the talk turned on art, Arcrino 
could hold his own. His letters sang the praises of Titian to a host of pos- 
slbie patrons, and won Vecelli several lucrative commissions, in which 
Pietro may have shared. It was Aretino who persuaded the Doge, the 
Emperor, and the Pope to sit to Titian for portraits. Titian painted Aretino 
twHce, and each time made a masterpiece of tnauntalnoos and vulgar vi¬ 
tality. Sansovino, pretending to carve an Apostle, placed the old satyr’s 
head on a sacristy door in St. ilfark’s; and perhaps Alichelangelo, m The 
Last Judgment, portrayed him as Sr. Bartholomew, 

He was both better and worse than he was painted. He had almost every 
vice, and was accused of sodomy, flis hypocrisy made his oum Ipocrita 
seem by comparison sincere. His language, when he set his mind to it, 
could be a cloaca maxima of filth. He could be brutal and unmanly, as 
when he gloated over the fallen Clement; bur he had the grace to write, 
later: “1 am ashamed that in censuring him I did so in the depth of his af¬ 
flictions.’"* He was physically an unabashed coward; but he had the cour¬ 
age to denounce powerful persons and highly cherished abuses. His most 
visible virtue w’as generosity. He gave to his friends and the poor a large 
pan of what he received in pensions, earnings, gifts, and bribes. He waived 
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royalties on his published letters, so that they nughi be sold more cheaply* 
and acquire wider fame and higher value. He was annually near biink- 
ruptcy with Christmas giving. Giovanni delle Bande Nere said to Guic¬ 
ciardini: yield to no man in generosity, unless it be to Messer Pietro, 

when he has means.”'* He helped his friends to sell their pictures and (as 
in the case of Sansovino) to get release from jail* “Everybody comes to 
me,” he WTOte, “as if I were a custodian of the royal treasury. Let a poor 
girl be confined, and tny house pays the expenses. Let anyone be put into 
prison, and the cost falls upon me. Soldiers without equipment, strangers 
down on their luck, stray cavaliers without number, come to my house to 
refit."'* If at times he had twenty-two W'omen in his house, it was not that 
they constituted his harem; some were nursing unexpected infants, and 
found a refuge under his roof; wc note that a bishop sent him shoes for one 
of these women. Many of the women whom he used or succored loved 
and honored him; six favorite courtesans proudly called themselves "Arc- 

■ H 

tines. 

He had whatever virtue is implied by abundunt imima! spirits; in private 
he was s ^od-nanired animal who had never learned a moral code. He 
Thought—with some excuse in those times—that no person of any con¬ 
sequence had any real moral code. He told Vasari thac he had never seen a 
maiden whose features did not betray a touch of sensuality,® His own 
sensualiry was gross, but to his friends it appeared to be merely the spon¬ 
taneous exuberance of life. Hundreds of people found him lovable; princes 
and priests delighted in his conversation. He had no educarion, but he 
seemed to know everybody and everything. He became human in his love 
for Giovanni delle Bande Nerc, for Carcrina and the tw^o children she bore 
himt and for frails consumprive, gracious^ faithless Plerina Ricda. 

She came into his household as the fourteen-year-oId w ife of his secrc- 
rary. They lived with hinu and he played father to her; soon he loved her 
with a consuming and solicitous paternal affecrion* He reformed his morals, 
kept, of his misnesscs. only Citerma and their babe Adria. Then, )usc as 
he w as simmering down co respectability^ a Venetian nobleman^ whose ivife 
he had charnted, accused him in court of blasphemy and sodomy. He de¬ 
nied the charges, but dared not face the exposures and chances of trial; 
convierion would have meant long tmprisanment or death. He fled from 
his house, and hid for wrecks with friends. They persuaded the court to 
dismiss the charges; Arccino returned to his home in triumph, cheered by 
crow'ds on both sides of the Grand Canal. But he w'as heartbroken to find 
in Pierina's eyes that she thought turn guilty. Then Pierina's husband dt- 
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Screed her. When she canie to Piccro for consolation he made her his mis¬ 
tress. She developed tubeiciiJosis, and for chirtcen months was near death; 
he nursed her with anxious tenderness, and brought her back to health. At 
the height of his devodon she left him for a younger lover. He tried to con¬ 
vince himself that it was better so, but from that day his spirit was broken, 
and old age advanced upon him triumphantly. 

He grew fat, but never ceased to vaunt his sexual powers. He fre¬ 
quented brothels, and became more and more religious, he who in his youth 
had laughed at resurrections as “nonsense” which “only the rabble takes 
seriously."^ In 1554 he wxnt to Rome hoping to be crowTied wnth a red 
hat, bur Julius 111 could only make him 2 Knight of St. Peter. In that year 
he was evicted from the Casa Aiedno for failure to pay his rent. He took 
more modest quarters;, away from the Grand Canal. Two years later he 
died of apoplexy, aged sisiy*four. He had confessed some fracdon of his 
sins, and had received the Eucharist and Extreme Unedon; and he W'as 
buded in the church of San Luca as if he had not been the very paragon 
and apostle of lechery. A wit composed for him a possible epitaph; 

Qiii giac^ fvfrerm, poetj tosco, 

Cbi dirxe mal d'ogratn fuorche O/o, 

Scuxmidiisi col dirt Noti lo conoico;— 


which is to say: 

Here lies the Tuscan poet Aretmo, 

Wlio evil spoke of everyone but God, 
Giving as his excuse, "f never knew him.” 


HI. TtTlAN ANT) THE KINGS: I53O-76 

In 1530, at Bologna, .■^rctino introduced Tidan to Charles V. The Em¬ 
peror, absorbed in reorganizing Italy, sat impatiently for a portrait, and paid 
the astonished artist a single ducat (5[z.5o). Federigo of .Mantua, calling 
Titian “the best painter now living,” added out of his own pocket a 
princely 150 ducats to the fee. Gradually the Duke brought Charles to his 
otsTi point of view. In tsji ardst and Emperor met again. During the next 
sixteen years Titian painted a dazzling sequence of Imperial portraits: 
Charles in full annor (1531, now lost); Charles m brocaded coat, em¬ 
broidered doublet, white breeches, stockings and shoes, and black cap with 
an inappropriate white feather (1533?); Charles with the Empress Isabella 
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(15^8); Charles in shbiing amior on a prancing steed at the batde of .Miihl- 
berg (154S)—a glory of color and pride; Charles in somber black, seated 
meditative on a balcony (1548). It is a credit to painter and King chat 
these portraits make no attempt to idealize their subject, citcept in cos- 
tume; they show Charles's unprepossessing features, his bad skin, his 
gloomy spirit, and a certain capacity for cruelty; and yet they reveal the 
Emperor, a man of burdens and authority, a cold, itard mind that had 
brought half of western Europe under its rule. He could be kind neverthe¬ 
less, and atone handsomely for his initial miserliness. In 1533; he sent Titian 
a patent making him a count palatine, and a Knight of the Golden Spur; and 
from that year Titian was oSictally court painter to the most powerful 
monarch in Christendom. 

iMeanwhile, presumably through Fedeiigo, Titian had entered into cor¬ 
respondence with Francesco Maria della Roverc, Duke of Urbino, who liad 
married Eleonora Gonzaga, Fcdcrigo’s sister and Isabella's daughter. Since 
Francesco was now conunander in chief of the Venetian armies, he and 
his Duchess were frequently in Venice. There Titian painted their por¬ 
traits: a man nine tenths mail (for Titian liked its sheen), a woman pale 
and resigned after many illnesses. For them Titian painted on wood a 
sMagdalett attractive only for the remarkable variations of light and hue 
that the artist gave to her auburn hair; and again for them a lovely por¬ 
trait, in green and brown, known only as La Bella, and now in the Pitti 
Gallery. For Fcdcrigo’s successor, Duke Guidobaldo II, Titian made one 
of art's most perfect nudes, the Venus of Urbmo (c. 1538). Titian, we are 
told, had put some finishing touchy on Giorgione's Sleeping Vetms; now 
he imitated that masterpiece in all but the accompaniments and the features. 
Here the face lacks the guileless peace of Giorgione's version; and instead 
of a quiet landscape we see a rich interior of green curtain, brown drape, 
and red couch, while rwo maids search for robes gorgeous enough to fitly 
clothe the lady’s golden flesh. 

From Duke and Emperor Titian passed on to paint the Pope. Paul HI 
was also imperial: a man of virile character and subtle craft, with a face 
that recorded two generations of history; here was a better opportunity 
for Titian than he had found in the uncommunicative Emperor. At Bolo¬ 
gna in 1J35 Paul faced bravely the realism of Titian's portraiture. Aged 
sixty-seven, tired but indomitable, he sat in his flowing papal robes, the long 
head and large beard bent over a once powerful frame, the ring of au¬ 
thority conspicuous on his aristocratic h^d; this and Raphael's Julius 11 
contest the distinction of being the fitter, deepest portrait of the Italian 
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Renaissance. In 1545 the Pope invited Tirian^ himself now sixiy-ei^t, to 
Rome. The artist was lodged in cht Belvedere, and received all the honors 
of the c]t\^\ \'"asari acted as his cicerone in showing him the wonders of 
classic and Renaissance Rome; even xMichelangelo welcomed him^ andt in a 
moment of courtesj^j concealed from him an opinion c?cpressed ro friends, 
that Titian would have been a greater painter had he learned to draw*^ 
There Titian painted Paul again, older^ more bent, more harassed than be¬ 
fore, ber^veen two obsequious grandsons who were soon to rebel against 
the Pope; this, too, is among Titian's profounds works. For one of these 
grandsons^ Ottavio Famese, he painted the voluptuous Dmi^ of the Naples 
Museum- After eight months in Rome he traveled slowly back via Flor¬ 
ence to Venice (1546)^ hoping to spend his remaining days there in rest 
and peace. 

But a year later the Emperor urgently called him over the AJp to x\ugs- 
burg. There he stayed nine months, making two of the imperial portraits 
listed abo%"e, and immorcalizing shm Spanish grandees and mountainous 
Teutons like the Elector Johann Friedrich of Saxony, On a second visit to 
Augsburg (1550) Titian met the future Piiibp II of Spain, and made sev¬ 
eral pictures of him; one of these, in the Prado, is among the master portraits 
of the Renaissance. Lovelier still is the likeness that he painted of Paries’s 
Portuguese ’^%dfe, the Empress Isabella. She had died in 15^9, but the Em¬ 
peror, four years later, pve Ti[ian a middling representarion of her by an 
obscure artist, and asked him to change it into a work of finished art. The 
result may not resemble the Empress* bur even as an imaginary portrait this 
Isabella of Forttigal must rank high among Tidan's pictures: a refined and 
melancholy face* a most royal costume, a book of prayers to console her 
premonirion of an early death, a distant landscape providing overtones of 
green and browm and blue. Titian many times over earned his noble rank. 

After hri return from Augsburg (1551) Titian felt that he had traveled 
enough, rie was seventy-five, and doubtless thought that he had not umch 
longer to live. Perhaps his busyness made for his iongevitj^; absorbed in 
painting after painting, he forgot to die. in a long succession of religious 
pictures (1522-70) he gave h\s own colorful and dramatic rendering of the 
Christian creed and story from Adam to Christ.* He commemorated with 


• Tbt: faU sMan {r. 1570, Prado)—a frank apodieosb of die humait form; Tbt 
Arnmneiation (£. J545, Scuola di Rocco, Venicci stiJI anoihcr in San Salvstore, Venicfi); 
Tte Cypjy Madojma (ijip, \’ 1 cnna>; MsTfr firy4. Prado); The 

Venice)—a vast i^anoramqi eleven and a half fecc) cf inoimtalnou^ 

landscape, majestic arcKiEecmfet and colorful ngtires, widi Mary pictured a girl difR- 
dendy iucending che Temple sreps, rwu of Tinan's loveliest women at Uic base, agabst the 
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powerful im^iges the Apostles and the saints. The best and mtyst unpleasanr 
of these is The Mmyrdom of St. L^^ence (1558, I Gesoiti, Venice): the 
saint is bein^ roasted on a gridiron by Roman soldiers and slaves, who add 
to his discomfort with hot irons and dagelladon. These religious picture 
do not move us as deeply as the rimilar ivorks of the Florentines; they excel 
in anatomy, but give no sense of pittv; one loot at the athletic figures of 
Christ and the Apostles makes it clear that Tician^s interest was purely tech¬ 
nical, that he was thinking of splendid bodies, nor of ascetic saints- In the 
interval bet^veen the Bellini and Tinau Christianit>\ while stiU proposing 
topics, had lost its spiritual hold on Venetian art*^ 

That sensual element which is one requisite of pictorial or plastic art re¬ 
mained strong in Titian for almost a century. He repeated his Famese 
Dmiae in several variations, and made many a V^enus for defenders of the 
faith. Philip II of Spain was his best customer for these “myihologies'*; the 
royal apartnienrs in Afadrid were adorned with a Dimae^ Venm^ind Admiis^ 
Perseus arrd Audrmneday faian Medea, Aetjeon md Diiiw, The Rape 
of Eur&pa, Tarqism md Lticretia, Dima and CaUisto, and fupher md 
Antiope (also known as The Venus of Pardo) -, and all but the last of these 
were painted by Titian after 155J1 when he ^vas seventy-sis or more. It is 
encouraging to find the Master's imagination creating in his eighties female 
nudes as perfect as those that he had portrayed in his prime. The Dianas, 


wall an old wmiian Dealer thin li/c, selling cg^-, chis is one nf Tirian^s finest rcligtous pig- 
mres. He painted Mary again in The wiih the Rahtit (c. 1 jjo, Louvre), The Tram- 

figvrgthn (£:, I San Salvaiare, \"eiuce] , the vi ark n| a man of eighty-three^ k a vigorous 
conception nf the astonished Apostles, ^ich a glovibg jxpreseniatinn of the illominared 
OitisL tn The Lmt Stt^tr (1564 Escorial) every figuM u roasterly except that of Christ- 
whejne LeonirdD also failed; and m Chrm Crjutsmid Tbarm <1543, Louvre), Jesus, as m 
MichelangeJo, is a gladbior rather than a saint. The Eecc Hojita of the Mrnna Gallcr^- 
(Cr i 54 j) still leaves Qirist a msLssive and muscular divinity, whom Pilate (a homortHiE 
portrait of ArctinoJ offers to a crowd not of Jerusalem s mbble, but of such distinguished 
persanalitjes as Ourles V\ SuleimarL the Magnificent, Hrian's daughter Lavinii^ and Titian 
tiumclf. A Crticifijctoji in Ancona (e. i^6a> reduces d>e sufieriiig Chrkt to marc credible 
pmwrtioni; and another in the Escorial fu. 1565) effectively pictures the darkness, at the 
final hour, cnTcInping hills and iky and cross and die watchers at its fnot. Twicc-in 1519 fin 
the Lfluvre) and thim' years later (in the Prado)—Titkn piemred The Burhtl of Chrht; 
ID the Later—perhap alii in the earlier-^inting he pomayed himself as Joseph of Ajimatheal 
At an uncenain date he represenced The Supper aj EjimiJtiS (f.ouvrej, eiqumto but too 
refined; Rembrandt would more successfully mnvm" the awe felt in diat momeiit of in- 
rrediilcms recognmon. For Charles V' Titian paJiitecf (1554) a picture virkni^y called The 
Trmify or The Lart ludgrrtem, and labeled f-j Gforiur in the Prado! a confusing mass of 
heads and legs, and, in a cloud, the First and Second Per^oas of the Triidw, with the Hoh 
Ghost taking the fomi of light. It seeira ^ little ahstircL but die Emperor'took it with him 
when he reined to a convent in iyj7. and ordered it placed above the high ohar after hk 
death- 
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wirh their upswept auburn hair, arc of the type that Veronese was using- 
blonde Vcnuscs almost lovelier than any Aphrodite of the Grcclts. Per- 
haps the same lady, grown ampler, appears in Venui nith the Mittot (c. 
IJ55, Washington); she is again the V^enus who clings to Adonis in the 
Prado picture, struggling to woo him from his dogs. Not even in Correg¬ 
gio [s there so frankly sensual a riot of feminine flesh. And there arc still 
other Venuses scattered in the galleries, but once peopling Titian’s brain: 
the Venus AnadyovieTie (c. 1520) of Bridgewater House, standing in the 
bath, and modestly concealed below the knees; the Venus and Cupid 
(c, 1545) of the Uffizi—a Germanic blonde with impeccable hands; the 
clothed Venus of The Education of Cupid {c. 1565) in the Borghese Gal¬ 
lery; the Piado Venus ’ishh the Organ Flayer (<r. 1545), who cannot keep 
his mind on his music; and a Vems 'Uikh the Lute Flayer {1560) in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art- It must be said, however, that the women in 
these piemres arc bur part of their charm; Tidan is interested in nature as 
well as women, and paints on several of these canvases splendid landscapes 
that are sometimes as lovely as the goddess herself. 

Greater and deeper than these mythological pictures are the portraits. 
If the Vcnuscs display a sense of form that never grew dull, the portraits 
reveal in Titian an ability to seize and convey human character wirh a 
force of art uncqualcd, in their total gallery, by the combined portraits of 
any other hand. What could be finer than the anonymous Alan leiih the 
Glove (c, 1510, Louvre)?—whose gloved left hand and delicate white ru£F 
about the neck harmonize so well with the sensitive spirit mirrored in the 
eyes. Cardmat Ippolita de* /Medici (1533, Pitti) is a less searching por¬ 
trayal. and yet in the face are the subtlety, the artistic sense, the love of 
power, that marked the Medici. I'he Francis I {c. lyjS, Louvre) made 
the French King’s features famous, sending over the world, in a hundred 
thousand reproductions, the feathered hat and jolly eye and rapier nose 
and handsome beard and scarlet shirt of the man who lost Italy but won 
Leonardo and Cellini and a hundred women. Titian's official post required 
him to paint portraits of various doges; nearly all these portraits are lost; 
three masterly figures remain: Niccold Marcello (who died before Titan’s 
binh)—an ugly face and a gorgeous robe; Antonio Grnwan/ (in the picture 
of Fidth in the Doges’ Palace)—an ascetic face and a gorgeous robe; and 
Andrea Gritti—a. less gorgeous robe, bur a powerful face concentrating in 
itself all the resolute majesty of Venice. In an opposite vein is the delicate 
Clarice Sfr<ssa/, which Aretino praised coo fully. The portraits of 
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Aretino, in the Pittl Galicr^' at Florence and In the Frick Collection in 
New York, are merciless evocations of a fascinadng' scoundrel by his 
dearest friend. Tenderer k Tidan's commemoration of Berabo, the poet 
lover by this time (1542) b^ome a cafdinaL Among the greatest portraits 
in Titian's gallery is Tiw Jvrist Ippoiito Rbninaldi (1542), once knowm 
3 s The Duke of Norfolk —disheveled brown hair, high forehead, scanty 
mustache and beard, firm lip, fine nose, piercing glance; we begin to un¬ 
derstand Italy and Venice better when we see chat they had such men, in 
whom fine bodies and fine clothes were but the outward form of strong 
wills ready for any challenge, and penetrating minds alert to every facet 
of experience and art. 

Titian's most interesting portraits were of himself. He pictured himself 
several rimes, finally at eighty-nine. Standing before this mitoritrutto in 
the Prado, we see a face lined and yet cleaned by the flow of countless 
days; a skullcap not quite enclosing the white hair; a red beard almost 
covering the fact; a large nose breathing pvower; blue eyes a little somber, 
seeing death closer than it really was; the hand grasping a brush^ttie great 
artistic passion not yet spent. This—not the doges, not the senators, not the 
merchants—u'as the lord of Venice for half a century, giving immortality 
to transient aristocrats and kings, and raising his adopted city to a place 
beside Florence and Rome in the history of the Renaissance, 

He was a rich man now, though the memory of early insecurity made 
him acquisitive to the end, Venice exempted him from certain ta,\es, “out 
of regard for his rare e-voellence.”^' He wore elegant clothing, and lived 
in a comfortable home with a spacious garden that nverlooked the lagoon; 
we picture him there entertaining poets, artists, blue bloods, cardinals, and 
kings. The mistress whom he had married in 1525, after having two sons 
by her, died in 1530, and he resumed the baccalaureate Uberty ^at he had 
enjoyed for almost half a century before. Hk daughter LavLnia was a joy 
and pride, and he made fond portraits of her, even in her matronly ampli¬ 
tude; hut she too died a few' years after his marriage. One son, Pomponio, 
became a worthless wastrel, saddening the old man’s heart; the other, 
Orazio, pinted some lost pictures, and probably shared in the works as¬ 
cribed to his father's final years. Perhaps another of Titian's pupils— 
Etotnenico Theotocopoulos, “El Greco”—helped him then, though there 
is no sign of it in Titian's buxom figures and joyous scenes. 

Far into old age he pimed almost every day, and found In his art hk 
only secure happiness. There he knew that he was master, that all the 
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world acclaimed hini, and that his hand had hot lost its cunnin^^ nor his 
eye its keenness^ even iiis mtellect, as wclJ as bis imaginacionf seemed to 
keep its power to the end. Some purchasers compbined that these final 
paintings were sent to them unfink hed; even so^ they were miracles. 
Probably no other painter—c^rcepting Raphael—ever possessed such techni¬ 
cal facility, such control of color and texture, such wizardry of variegated 
light. His faults were those of rapid execution, sometimes of careless draw¬ 
ing; most of his preliniinary designs were tentative; yet, when he cared to 
take the time, he could produce such a mar\='el as the pen drawing of 
sMedora and Angelica m the Musie Boiuiat at Bayonne. In portraiture he 
had ro w'ork rapidly, for hk subjects were too impatient and occupied to 
give him long or frequent sittings; therefore he made a quick sketch and 
painted from that, perhaps putting more into the subject's face and head 
chan was really there. In paintings other than portrairs he gave too much 
prominence to physical features, and seldom caught the spiritual essence; 
in depth of insight and feeling he could not match Leonardo or Michelan¬ 
gelo. But how healthy his an is compared with theirs! No abnormal intro¬ 
verted broodings, no volcanic grtimblings at the nature of the w^orld and 
man; Titian cook the world as he found ir^ took men as he found rhem^ 
took women when he found them, and enjoyed them all. He was a frank 
pagan, who contemplated the architecture of wmman with deUght through 
ninety' years; even his Virgins are healthy, happy, and nubile. The pov- 
erty, grief, and insecurity of life found little room in Titianb art; except 
for a few martyrdoms and crucifixions, all is beauty and joy. 

He grew old while painting, and lived a quarter ceutury after the 
normal span of life. In his eighty^-eighth year he traveled to Brescia, and 
accepted an arduous commission to paint a ceiling in the palace of the 
commune* Vasari, visiting him in hk ninetieth year^ found him at w^ork, 
brush in hand. At niuery-one he painted a portrait of lacopo da Strada 
(Vienna), brilliant with color, strong with character. But now at last hk 
hand begsn to tremble, hk eyes grew weak, and he felt that the tkne had 
come for piety. In rjyd, aged ninety-fiine, he agreed to paint a of 

C/jrirr for the church of the Frari, in exchange for a burial place there, 
where already two of his greatest works w ere hung. He did not finish it, 
and he fell a year short of living out a century^ In that year plague broke 
out in Venice; on each day two hundred died; a fourth of the population 
succumbed to the pestilence. Titian himself died during the plague, proba*- 
bly not of it but from old age (August 26, 1576). The governinent set 
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aside its prohibition of public gatherings in order to give him a stare fu¬ 
neral. He was buried in Santa Maria Gloriosa de' Frari, as he had wished. 
It was the end of a magniHcenc life^ and a wondrous age. 

I\\ TINTORETTO: 1 5 1 8-94 

It was not quite the end; for a power and spirit almost as great had still 
eighteen years to live, and had stdl to paint his Fsrsdhe. 

lacopo Robusti was the son of a dyer; hence the diminutive nickname 
by which the whimsical Italians have sent him down to history. He be¬ 
came indeed a tintoT as a great colorist; but his family name fitted him 
well enough, for only a robust soul could have survived the long struggle 
that lacopo had 10 fight for recognitiofL 
Almost the first notice wc have of him is that he was apprenticed to 
Titian at an uukno’ivn age, and was dismissed after a few days. Carlo 
Ridolii, writing a century larer^ recounts the incident from the point of 
view of Tintoretto's descendants: 

WTien Titian caitie home and entered the pbec where his students 
were, he saw some papers sticking out from a desk; and seeing cer¬ 
tain figures drawn on them, he asked who had done them. lacopo 
said cimidlv that they were by his hand. Thereupon Titian, foresee¬ 
ing from such beginnings that the lad would become a verj^ able man, 
and would bring him some trouble in art, impatiently, as soon as he 
had gone upstairs and laid aside hb mantle, bade Girolamo Dame, his 
chief pupil, to immediately forbid lacopo the house. So a little tinge 
of jealousy works in human hearts.^ 

We should like to reject this story, but Aretino, Tirian*s bosom friend, al¬ 
ludes to the incident in a letter of 1549. The dismissal is a fact, the inter¬ 
pretation is problematic. It is hard to bchevd that Titian, who was already 
a painter to kings when lacopo was only a lad of twelve, could be jealous 
of so hypothetical a cotnpetitor, or that he could sec the future Tintoretto 
in the drawings of a student just admitted to his school It is possible chat 
the draviangs offended Titian by their carel^sness rather than by their 
excellence; careless drawing remained a fault in Tintoretto through many 
years. Jacopo throughout his life expressed great admiratton for Titian^ 
treasured a picture char Titian had given him* and put upon the wall of 
his studio a constant reminder of w^hat he aspired to achieve in paindng: 
“The design of .Michelangelo and the color of Timn.''^“ 
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According' la Ridolii and tradiciun, lacopo had no insrruccion after 
lea\Tng Titian, but taught httttscif by assiduous copying and experiment. 
He dissected bodies to learn anatomy. He observed almost every object 
in his experience with prcdaioiy' eagerness, resolved to capture it in full 
detail La one or another of his paintings. He made models ia wax, wood, or 
cardboard, dressed them, and drew them from every angle to find ways of 
portraj.'ing tlirce dimensions in two. He had casts made and sent to him of 
ancient marbles in Florence and Rome, and of Michelangelo’s statuary; he 
set up these casts in his studio, and painted images of them in divers shad¬ 
ows and lights. He was fascinated by the variations produced in the ap¬ 
pearance of objects by changes in the quantity, character, and incidence of 
light; he made a htuidted pictures by lantp or candle iUumination; he grew 
TOO fond of dim backgrounds and heavy shadows; he became a specialist 
in picturing the play of light and shade upon hands and face and drapes, 
buildings and landscapes and clouds. He left no pebble unmmed in his 
struggle for excellence. 

Nevertheless there was an impatient haste, and lack of finish, in his work 
—possibly a penalty of sclf-insmiction—which deferred the public recogni¬ 
tion of his art. For years after reaching manhood he had to solicit oppor¬ 
tunities. He painted furniture, frescoed house fronts, begged builders to get 
him decorative jobs at low fees, and tried to sell his pictures by displaying 
them in St. Mark’s Square.** Everybody wanted Titian; and Titian and 
Arccino saw to it that nobody of extractable substance should get anyone 
but Titian, or, if Titian was busy, Bonifazio Veronese* lacopo must have 
resented Arcrino’s pictorial pandering, but later, when the great Scourge 
came to him for a portrait, the artist pulled an impressive pistol from his 
pocket, pretended to measure with it Aredno’s majestic dimensions, and 
enjoyed the mighty blackmailer’s fright;”* thereafter Pietro’s pen was polite 
to Tintoretto. When lacopo noted the vast unpainted W'alls—fifty feet 
high—of the choir in the church of the Madonna dell’ Orto, he offered to 
cover their nakedness with frescoes fur a total fee of loo ducats ($1150?); 
tt'hereupun the Venetian painters complained that he w^as “Injuring the 
trade” by underselling art. But Tintoretto was resolved to paint. 

He was thirty before his first triumph came. The Scuola di San Marco 
opened a competition for a painting of St. Mark delivering a slave. The 
story was iu lacopo dc Voragine's Golden Legend: a Provengal servant 
had promised Sc. Mark to make a pilgrimage to his grave in Alexandria; 
his master refused him permission to go, bur he went nevertheless. When 
he returned the master ordered his eyes to be gouged out, but the iron 
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points pressed upon chem faded to penerrare their surface. The master 
ordered the slave’s limbs to be broken, but the iron rods failed to make any 
impression upon them. The master, recognizing the interv'enrion of St. 
Mark, pardoned the slave. Tintoretto's picture told the rale with magnifi¬ 
cent color, convincing realism, and dramatic intensity: the evangelist, 
clinging to his gospel, descends from heaven to rescue his devotee, svho is 
about to be beheaded by a Moor, while a score of diverse figures look ex¬ 
citedly on. iacopo seized every opportunity the story gave him: to limn 
powerful male and graceful femde figures; to study the action of light 
upon Oriental velvets, silks, and turbans; to bathe the scene in colors 
learned from Giorgione and Titian. The directors of the Scuola were a 
bit frightened by the fleshly realism of the painting; they debated whether 
to place it on their wails; the impetuous Tmtoretto proudly snatched it 
from their hands and rook it home. They came and begged him to return 
it; he let them wait a chastening while, then yielded it. Arctino sent him 
a word of praise, and career was now open to his talent. 

Soon commissions came in multitude. A dozen churches solicited him, a 
dozen lords, half a dozen princes and states. For these he told again, in a 
hundred paintings, the mighty epic of the Christian cosmology, theology, 
and eschatology, from the Creation to the Last Judgment. He was not a 
religious man; few artists were in this sijttecncli-century Venice—half 
molded in soul and donuuions by the heretical or Islamic East; art W'as his 
religion, to which he sacrificed night and day. But what finer subjects 
could a painter fancy than the legends of Adam and Eve, and rhe story of 
Mary and her Babe, and the tragedy of the God-man crucified, and the 
sufferings and marvels of the saints, and the awful climax of all history in 
the summoning of the quick and the dead to the judp^ent seat of Christ?* 


* A sdecdon from Tinrarcra'i rE.ligiciu^ paintings, cxdludijtg those at the Sctidia di San 
Rqcco (the diiirches muted being all \n A'cnJccJi 
L OLD TESTASCENTS: Creariow tbe Amm^i (Venice); Adam ffiyd 
(V<:iiiccj“a uukjuely illouiined Ian4^cape; Cidn fVenice?; Abrahofri^f Sacrifice 

(Uffizi); fcitph md Ftftipbixr'j IVife (Prado); Fmding af Moses CLKotialJ; GoUen Cdf 
(Madouni dcU' Ortes}; Qjtbems Mmnis fSau Giorgio Maggiote)—a remarkable 

Ttuugling of nature, men, women, ind aniutflla. 

]L MADONNAS: Birtb of the Vrrgin (Mancua)—almost ii gracious as a Correggio; An- 
Tstinciasion {Berlin); Viskation (Bologna7^; Madannj and Child (Cleveland); Madomia and 
Baimf (Ferrara)-spL-endid, but die samts are Michclaugicle^iic ooiogcnanan gladiators; 
Arsji 7 nptti?n ([ GeswitiS—ivcali and pale compared Vrith Titian's mascerptece in the Frafi. 

tlL FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST: Ctrcumdif&n (Santa Marla del Carmine); BaptiFm 
(San SHvesEro; a variant in the Prado); Jesuj in tbe Home of Martha (iVluTilch)—eitccp- 
tiooiilly beautiful; AJiCTtTagc at Cam (Madumu ddk Salute); jx tbe Sea of Galiittf 

(Waihingron)—an almuist impr^siuni&tii: &itidy in blue and green; IFuwian Tahen in 
Aduitery (Ronie, Gallem NKionile>~3 pretty sinner in a too theatrical pkmre; Cferwr 
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The best of this long: sens is The PreTentation (e, 1556), which Tinco- 
retto painted for the church of Madonna dell* Orto; the Temple of Jerusa¬ 
lem pictured in classic splendor; a rimid Urcic Mary welcomed by the high 
priest with outstretched arms and beard; a woman, drawn with the majesty 
of Pheidias, pointing Mary out to her daughter; ocher women and their 
children^ vividly realized; a prophet preaching enigmatic prophecies; beg¬ 
gars and cripples half naked, crouching on the Temple steps; this is a pic- 
tuie rivaling die best of Titian, one of the grand paintings of the Renais-- 
sance- 

Tintoretto's success was confirmed when (if64) the Scuola di San 
Rocco, or the Confraternity of St- Roch, named him co decorate their al- 
bergo or assembly rooms. To choose a painter for the vast wall surfaces* 
the directors invited artists to submit drawings for a picmre to fit into a 
ceiling oval, showing St* Roch in glory- AVTiile Paolo Veronese* Andrea 
Schlavone, and others made sketches, Tintorerto painted a finished picture, 
flaming with color and alitx with action; had the canvas secretly pasted in 
the assigned place and covered; and^ on the day when the others presented 
their drawings, had this painting uncovered, to the cousternation of judges 
and comperitors- He excused this unorthodox strategy'- on the ground that 
he could w^ork best in this impulsive way, instead of following a cartoon. 
The other artists cried foul; Tintoretto withdrew from the contest, but 
left the painting as a t^t to the Fraternity. The Scuola finally accepted it, 
made Tintoretto a member* gave him a salar)!^ of a hundred ducats a year 
for life, and required of him, in return, to paint for them three pictures per 
year- 

In the next eighteen years (1564-81) he placed fifty-six scenes upon the 
alhtfrgo walls. The rooms were poorly lighted; Tintoretto had to work in 
semidarkness; he w^orked rapidly, bying on his colors coarsely, as to be 

the Aponies' Fees (Fjcorial) ; Raisijig of La^santr (Leijjztg); of ihe Loattres 

and Fishes (New York); Christ ffnd the TFrTilfcrji (Uffiri); Supper (San 

TrxiTWEK ^nocNcr m San Stcfino snd in San Gintgio and a lamgniJiccnt drawing 

in the Crutdfi 3 i&n (San Cas^ioiiQ); Deposition (Venjee, Parma, MiLm* Pittl Gallery) 1 

of Christ (Sin Gjorgio Maggiort); Descent into Umho (Ban Cassiano); Resurrettioji 
fFartrr CDllecdDn); Last Judgment (Madonna dclt Ottti)—a vnin attxmpr to exceed the 
eonfiisiun and abvurdides of iMichclangeliV^ Sutinc Chapel fmeo. 

TV. THE ^41 NTS; 5 t, Atigtistine Healing Victims oj she Fh^e (New Ynrk); AfjVflc/e 
of St, A^es (iVradcniu dell' Ojto); St. George md the Dragtm (LoqiJou)^! smdy in iSglit 
and shiade, b£ of a night engagemem; ATjirf^ge of St- Catherine (Ducal F^lace); Jfdrf/riijaw 
of St. CifSherine (VciUjcc)— in both casts a luv^y lady whnm unly a fool would want to 
kilJi Tramportation of the Body of .Sf. AfiirJfe (Venice).,'and Find'mg of the Body Str Mork 

a masterly p^erspecuve of a darkened na¥*t a kneeling pamcian in holy terrori 
a ehaimuig Lass whofie knees are clasped by a youth pieicndiiig fright, and a splendid St* 
Mark standing erect over Ids own corpse. 
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seen from cwcnf)'' feet below. These paintings became the most famous 
ooe-tnan exhibition in \^cnetian histori’; and later artists came to study 
thent almost as students in Florence went to study Masaccio. Rain and 
damp attacked the pictures through the years, bur they are still impressive 
in their scope and power. ‘Twenty or thirty years ago,’* WTOtc Rusldn a 
hundred years ago, ‘'they were taken down to be restored; but the man to 
w^honi the task was committed providentially died, and only one of them 
w^as spoiled.”** 

In this astonishing museum Tintoretto told the Chrisrian srory once 
more, but as it had never been painred before, xvith an audacious realism 
that cook the episodes out of the world of ideal sentiment and placed them 
in such natural surroundings that legend seemed transformed into the most 
indubitable histor)'. The capacity to see, to note every detail of a scene, to 
feel these details as giving life, to dash them on to the n ail with a stroke 
or two of the brush—like the water visible rhrongh the laurel roots in the 
dliTgdj/cn—these were sparks of Tintoretto's fire. lie devoted the lower 
floor of the ctlbergo to Alaiy^ her humble surprise in the Ajiimncititiofi^ her 
modest grace in the Viyitutien, her simple awe at the precious Oriental gifts 
in the Adoration of the Magi, her slow procession on donkey back across 
a peaceful landscape in The FHght into Egypt^ safe from that “massacre of 
the innocents” which provides the most pow'erful picture in this group. 
On the walls of the main upper room Tintoretto recounted events in the 
life of Christ: the baptism by John, the temptation by Satan, the miracles, 
the Last Supper; this last was so unconventionally realistic that Ruskin 
called it “the worst I know of Tintoretto”:'' Christ at the farther end, the 
Apostles absorbed in eating or conversing, servants bustling about with 
food, a dog inquiring when he too may eat. In an inner room of the upper 
storv Tintoretto painted two of his greatest paintings. Christ Before FUate 
show3 an unforgettable figure clad in a white robe as if in a shroud, stand¬ 
ing quietly in weariness and resignation, anti yet in dignity, before a Pilate 
trying to wash away the guilt of yielding to the bloodlust of a mob. 
And last of all—judged by Tintoretto to be his best work—T/?e Cntci- 
challenging and stirt^ing Michelangelo’s Last fadgtjievt in power 
and range of composldon, in artistry of execution; forty feet of waJL, and 
eighty figures, with horses, mountains, towers, trees, ail wath incredible 
fidelity' to detail; Christ in visualized agony of body and soul; one robber 
being forced down upon a prostrate cros. and resisting to the last; another, 
a Titan of strength and desperation, being raised to his death by rough 
soldiers too angry at his w'tight to have a mind for pity; women huddled in 
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icrriHed groups; sptectators crowding eager to ti'atch men suffer and die; 
and, in the distance, a lowering sky offering no answer to the human 
tragedy but thunder and lightning and an indifferent rain. Here Tinto¬ 
retto has reached his zenith, and equaled the best. 

To all these masterpieces in the alhergo Tintoretto added eight pictures 
for the church of the same Fratemitj', chiefly concerning ht. Roch himself. 
One of these paintings stands out, if onlv through its terriMlhd—Tbe Fool 
of Bethesda, The artist takes his text from the fifth chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel: “a crowd of invalids used to lie” there, “the blind, the lanie, and 
folk with shri^'eled limbs,” waiting for a chance to bathe in the healing 
pool. Tintoretto sees not the miraculous healing of the cripple, but the 
variously diseased or stricken multitude, and he draws them unflinchingly 
as he sees them, in their malformations, ihcir rags and filth, their hope and 
despair. It is a scene as from Dante’s li 7 feTtto or Zola’s Lourdes, 

The same man who could so rage, with his art, against the ills that flesh 
is heir to, responded eagerly to the splendors of the flesh in the beauty of 
its health, and almost rivaled Titian and Correggio in portraying nudes. 
Though we might have expected his turbulent spirit and ffu'ift brush to fail 
in conveying the ancient sense of beauty in repose, we find, scattered over 
Europe, such delectable figures as the Dmae of the Lyons Museum, dressed 
in jewelry, the Leda md Sti'jti of the Uffizi, the Venus and Vulcm of the 
iMunich Pinacothek, the Dresden Deliverance of Arshtoi, the Alerciiry 
imd Graces and Bacchus atid Ariadne of the Doges* Palace. . , . Svinonds 
thought this last "if not the greatest, at any rate the most beautiful, oil 
painting in existence.”” And yet more perfect is the London Gallery’s 
Origin of the Milky ITay from Cupid’s pressure upon Juno’s breasts—as 
good an explanation as any. The Louvre, the Prado, Vienna, and the Wash¬ 
ington Gallery have Susantiij and the Elders in four Tintoretto versions. 
The Prado has a roomful of sensuous Tintorettos; A Yomig Venetian 
Woman drawing her robe aside to reveal her bosom; even in the Battle of 
the Turks and Christians t\vo distracting breasts appear amid the gleam 
of arms* And in the V^erona Museum is 2 Concert of nine w-omcn musi¬ 
cians, three of them bare to the waist—as if cars could hear when eyes had 
so much to see. These pictures are not the best of Tintoretto; liis forte 
was in the massive representation of virile life and heroic death; but they 
show that he too, like Giorgione and Titian, could turn a perilous cun*c 
with a steady hand. And in all his nudes there is no immodesty; there is a 
healthy sensualism; these gods and goddesses take nudity as natural, and 
are not conscious of it; it is divine of them to greet die sun “all face,” 
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wholc-bodiJy, and not be harassed and jailed uich burtons and laces and 
bows. 

After avoiding marriage for nearly forty years, TLntoretro took to wife 
Faustina de’ Vescovi, who found him so disorderly and helpless that she 
achieved happiness in motiicring him. She gave him eight children, three 
of whom became pardonable painters. They lived in a modest house not 
for from the church of Madonna dell’ Orto; and the artist seldom wan¬ 
dered from that vicinity except to paint in a Venetian church, palace, or 
fraternity^ consequently he can be appreciated in his variety and power 
only in city of his birth. The Duke of Mantua offered him a place at 
his coun; he refused. He was happy only in his studio, where he worked 
literally night and day. He was a good husband and father, but cared 
nothing for the social pleasures. He was almost as solitary, independent, 
moody, melancholy, nervous, vehement, and proud as the Michelangelo 
whom he ever worshiped and ever strove to surpass. There was no peace 
in his soul or his works. Like Angelo, he honored strength of body and 
mind and spirit above surface beauty; his Virgins are often as unprepossess¬ 
ing as the Doni Madonna. He has left us his own portrait {now in the 
Lou\Te), painted when he was seventy-two; it could have been the head 
and face of Angelo himself—a strong and somber face, profound and 
wonderioff, and bearing the marks of a hundred storms. 

His own was his best portrair, but he painted some others that attest the 
depth of his insight and the integrity of his art. For there too he remained 
a realist, and no man dared sit for him w^ho hoped to deceive posterity. 
Many a Venetian worthy has come dow'n to os througli Tintoretto's 
brush: doges, senators, procurators, three proveditori of the mint, six 
treasurers; above all, in this group, hcopo Soranzo—one of the great por¬ 
traits in Venetian art; here too, arc Sansovino the architect and Cornaro 
the centenarian. Surpassed in Tintoretto’s gallery of portraits only by the 
SorawM are anonymous pictures of The Man in a Cuirm (Prado), the 
Portrait of an Old Man (Brescia), the Portrait of a Man (Hermitage, 
Leningrad) and A Moor in the Morgan Library in New York. In 1574 
Tintoretto disguised himself as an attendant of Doge Alinse Mocenigo, 
secured entry to the \'enetiin flagship Bticentaur, and clandestinely made 
a pastel sketch of Henry Ill of France; later, in the comer of a chamber 
where Henry gave audience to notables, Tintoretto perfected the portrait. 
Henry hked it so much that he offered a knighthood to the artist, who 
begged to be escnsed.“ 

His acquaintance with the Venetian aristocracy had begun about 155^^, 
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when, with Veronese, he received a commission to paint canvases in the 
Ducal Palace. In the Sala del Maggior Consiglio he pictured The Corona¬ 
tion of Frederick Bar hat ossa and BaTb{sro 5 sa Excmmmitucated by Alex¬ 
ander III; in the Sala del Serntinio he covered an entire wall with a Last 
Jtidpnent. These so pleased the Senate chat it chose him in 1572 to coni- 
memorare the great \'ictory at Lepanto. All four of these paintings were 
destroyed in the fire of 1J77. In 1574 the Senate engaged Tintoretto to 
decorate the Andcollegio (or antechamber} j here the artist inspired the 
solons 'with Mercury and the Graces, Ariadne and Bacebus, the F&rge of 
Vulcan, and Mars Pursued by Mmerva^ In the Sala dc’ Pregadi or Senate 
Hall Tintoretto painted (1574-85) a series of spacious panels celebrating 
the do^es of his time, pictured against the background of the nTajestic 
Square: St. Mark’s and its sparkling cupolas, or the Qeck Tower, or the 
Campanile, or the stately facade of the Libreria V^ecchia, or tiie radiant 
arcades of the Doges’ Palace, or the misty or sunny irstas of the Grand 
Canal. Then, crowning this sequence to the taste of tire proud govern-' 
nient, he painted on the ceiling a triumphal picture of Venice Queen of 
the Seas, robed in splendor as a dogaressa, surrounded by circles of ad¬ 
miring divinities, and receiving from Tritons and Nereids the gifts of the 
waters—corals, shells, and pearb. 

After the great fire the undiscourageable Senate called upon Tintoretto 
to redeem the ruined walls with pictures that would drown all metiiory of 
the loss. In the Hall of Scrutiny he painted a tremendous battle scene, The 
Capture of Zara. On a wall of the Great Council chamber he plcrured the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa Receiving Envoys from the Pope and the 
Doge, and on the ceiling a masterpiece. The Doge Niccold da Fonte Re¬ 
ceiving the Homage of Conquered Cities, 

When (1586) the Senate decided to cover the old fresco by Guariento 
on the east wall of the Council Chamber, they judged Tintoretto, then 
sixty-eight, to be too old for the task. They divided tlic assignjnent and 
the space between Paolo Veronese, then fifty-eight, and Francesco Bas- 
sano, thirty-seven. But Veronese died (15G8) before the work was actu¬ 
ally begun. Tintoretto offered to take his place, and proposed to cover 
the entire wall with one picture. The Glory of Paradise. The Senate 
agreed, and the old man, aided bv" his son Domenico and his daughter 
Marietta, laid out in the near-by Scuola della Miscricordia the canvas sec¬ 
tions that were to compose the picture. Many preliminary sketches were 
made; one, itself a cbef-tfoeuvre, is in the Louvre. When all was set in 
place (1590) and Domenico had painted and concealed the seams, it con- 
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sdtntcd the largest oil painting chat had yet been seen—seven ry-wo feet 
long by twenty-three feet high. The crowds that flocked to see it agreed 
wnth Ruskin chat it was the culminating achicYCnicnt of Venetian paint¬ 
ing—**ihe most wonderful piece of pure, manly, and masterly oil painting 
in the world."’* The Senate offered Tintoretto so great a fee that he re¬ 
turned part of it, again to the scandal of his fellow artists. 

Time has had its way with this Paradisej and today, when one enters 
the Hall of the Great Council, and rums back to the wall behind the doges’ 
throne, he docs not find the picture that Tintoretto left there, but a paint¬ 
ing so darkened by the smoke and damp of centuries that of the five hun¬ 
dred figures that filled it only a minority can now be made our distinctly 
by the eye. Circle within circle the figures vibmte—the simple blessed, the 
’t’irgins, the confessors of the faith, the martyrs, the evangelists, the Apos¬ 
tles. the angels, the archangels—all concentered about Mary and her Son, 
as if these tw'o, in some fitting recognition of woman as well as man, had 
become the real deities of Latin Christendom. And beyond the hundred 
figures that can be seen, Tintoretto makes us feel countless hundreds more. 
After all, even if only a few arc chosen of the many called, there must have 
come to paradLse, in smeen Christian centuries, quire a happy host; and 
Tintoretto set himself to show their goodly number and their bliss. He 
did not deaden heaven with Dantesque solemnity; it was conceived as a 
place of joy, and only the radiantly happy were admitted there. It was 
the old artist’s exorcism of his own misanthropy. 

He had reason to be sad, for in the very year of the great picture’s un¬ 
veiling his beloved daughter Marietta had died. Her sldll in painting and 
music had been among the chief delights of his old age; and now that she 
was gone he seemed to think of nothing so much as of seeing her in another 
life. He went more frequently than before to Madonna dell’ Oreo—Our 
Lady of the Garden—and there spent hours in meditation and prayer, at 
last a humble man. He still painted, and produced in tlicse concluding 
years a series on Sr. Catherine for the church of her name. But in his 
seventy-seventh year a stomach ailment gave him such pain that he could 
no longer sleep. He made his will, bade good-bye to his wife and children 
and friends, and died on May 31, 1594. Madonna dell’ Orto received his 
remains. 

If, after boating through Venice to stand face to face in every comer 
of the city with this Michelangelo of the lagoons, we try to clear our con¬ 
ception of his art, the first impression is one of size and multitude, of 
enormous walls pullulating with hunran and animal forms, in a thousand 
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degrees of be^urv or ugliness, in a carnd confusion that has only this ex¬ 
cuse, that it is life. This mart who shunned and hated crowds saw them 
everywhere, and reproduced them with fierce veracitj'^. He seems to have 
taken little interest in individuals ^ if he painted portraits it W'as frankly to 
cam a fee. He saw humanity in the gross, interpreted life and history in 
terms of masses of human beings struggling, competing, loving, en|oymg, 
suffering; virile and comely, diseased and crippled, saved or damned. He 
covered canvasra of awesome immensitv, because only such expanses gave 
him scope to picture what he saw^ While never completely mastering, as 
Titian did, the technique of pictorial art, he worked out for himself the 
meth<xi of these gigantic paintings, and to him above all is due the grandeur 
of rhe rooms in the Palace of the Doges. Therefore we must not ask of him 
any finesse of finishing. He is crude, rough, hurried, and sometimes creates 
a scene with a splash of the brush. His real fault is not this coarseness of 
surface—for even a coarse surface may illuminate significance—but the 
theatrical violence of the episodes he chooses, the unhealthy turbulence of 
his moods, the gloom in which he bathes the life he shows, and the tiresome 
repetition of his crowds; he was infatuated with nuntber, as Michelangelo 
wdth forms and Rubens with flesh. And yet e^'en in these multitudes what 
a wealth of meaningful derail, what accuracy and insight of obsen'ation, 
what inexhaustible individualization of the parts, what courageous realism 
where before there had only been imagination and sentiment! 

Our final feeling in the presence of these pictures is one of affirmative 
response: this is art in the grand st^de. Other artists have painted beauty, 
like Raphael, or strength, like Michelangelo, or the depths of the sod, like 
Rembrandt; but here in these cosmic canvases—as in the roar of a city, or 
in mure masses at prayer, or in the troubled and affectionate intimacies of 
a thousand homes^is humanity. No other artist has ever seen it so large or 
pictured it so completely. Sontetimes, silent before those fading walls in 
the Palace of the Doges or in the Confraternity of Sr. Roch, the canvases 
of better artists fall from our memory, and we feel that if he could have 
finished like a jeweler after so conceiving like a giant, the little dyer would 
have been the greatest painter of them alk 


V. VERONESE: 1528-88 

Let us honor, in pacing, some stars of the second magnitude; they too 
were part of the luminosity of Venice. Andrea Mcldola was a Slavonian, 
and received the name Schiavone. He studied with Titian, and made a 
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prcm'* GaJstea on e chest in the Costello of Milan. In a Jtipher and Anttope 
(Leningrad) and a FreseTitation of the Vh^n (Venice) he essayed a larger 
form, and produced canvases of brilliant coloring. Artists praised hjm, 
patrons ignored him, and Andrea had to carry his bearded dignity in rags. 
—Paris Bordone was the son of a saddler and the grandson of a shoemaker; 
but in the admirable democracy of genius—which appears in every rank— 
he made his way almost to the top in a Venice teeming with talent. Com¬ 
ing from I'reviso to study under Titian, he matured so rapidly that at the 
age of thiru'-eight he was invited to Paris by Francis 1 . He turned out 
some excellent religious pictures, like The Eaptmfi of Chritt (Washing¬ 
ton) and The Holy Ftnmiy (jVIilan), and reached his high point in The 
Fisbertfjim Fresenting St, Mark's Ring to the Doge (Venice); but the 
painting that has ferried him over the years is his Vettits and Eros (Ufiizi) 
—a stout blonde who uses a fine robe to reveal her breasts, while Cupid 
clamors for her attention.*—^lacopo da Ponte, called il Bassano from his 
birthplace, reached a modest fame and fortune when Titian bought his 
Antmals Going into the Ark; he painted some good portraits—e,g.. The 
Bearded Man (Chicago)—and managed to live to the age of eighty-two 
wichoui leaving behind him any pictured humans not clothed from head 
to foot. 

.About 15 J3 there carne from Verona to Venice a youth of ewenty-five, 
Paolo Cailari, of a type contrasting sharply yith Tintoretto; tranquil, 
friendly, sociable, self-critical, and only occasionally passionate, 1 il-p 
Tintoretto and nearly all educated Italians, he loved and practised music- 
He was generous and honorable, never offended a rival, never disappointed 
a patron. Venice called him j] Veronese, and so the world knows him 
though he adopted Venice as his home and one of his loves. He had many 
teachers in Verona, including his uncle Antonio Badile, who later gave him 
a daughter to wife; he was influertced by Giovanni Caroto and Brusasorci- 
but these factors in the development of his style soon faded m the warm 
brilliance of Venetian art and life. He never ceased to wonder at the 
changing skies playing their colors upon the Grand Canal; he marveled at 
the palaces and their tremulous reflections in the sea; he envied the aristo¬ 
cratic world of secure incomes, and artistic friendships, and gracious man¬ 
ners, and garments of silk and velvet almost more tempting to the touch 
than the beautiful women they enclosed. He wished himself an aristocrat; 
he dressed like one in lace and furs, and imitated the high code of honor 


* This WTIS one pf nwwiy pictures taken from Italy by Hennarm Gcicring during the 
Bcccand World War, and rccDvcrsd for Iialy by die viciory of cbe x^Jlies.®^ ^ 
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that he ascribed to the Vcfledan upper class. He hardly ever painted poor 
people, or povert)', or tragedy^ his aini was to put this bright and forrunare 
world of the A^enedan rich upon immortal canvas, and make it fairer and 
finer than wealth without art could ever be. The lords and ladies, the 
bishops and abbots, the doges and senators, took to liim fondlyj and soon 
he was working on a dozen commissions. 

As early as 1553, when he was only rw'enty-five, he was asked to paint 
a ceiling for the Council of Ten in the Ducal Palace. There, likcniiig the 
Council to Jove, he pictured Jupiter Overtbron'hig tbe Vices, now in the 
Louvre. It was not especially successful; the heavy figures cavorted pre¬ 
cariously in the air; Paolo had not quite caught the spirit of Venice. But 
two years later he found liimself, and touched mastery, in painting Tbe 
Trmmpb of Mordecai on the ceiling of San Sebastiano; the face and figure 
of the Jewish hero were forcefully rendered, and the horses breathe reaJity. 
Titian himself may have been impressed, for when the Procurators of ii. 
Mark's charged him to organize the decoration of the Librelia Vecchia 
with pictured medallions, he allocted three to V^eronese, one each to other 
artists and himself. The Procurators offered a golden chain for the best 
medalbon; Paolo won it with a representation of Music in the form of 
three young women—one playing a lute, another singing, a third intent 
upon her viola da gamba—and a Cupid at a harpsichord, and Pan pulling 
at his pipes. In some later pictures Veronese portrays himself wearing his 
golden chain. 

Hairing acquired high repute for decorative painting, Paolo now re¬ 
ceived a lucrative assignment. The rich and lordly Barbaro family built 
in 1560 a luEuriouus villa at Macer, near rfiat same Asolo where Caterina 
Comaro played queen and Bembo played with Platonic love. The Barbari 
chose none but leading artists to make this “the finest pleasure house of the 
Renaissance”;*’ Andrea Palladio to design it, Alessandro Victoria to orna¬ 
ment it with sculptured stucco, Veronese to fresco the ceilings and walls, 
spandrels and lunettes with scenes from pagan and Christian mythology^ 
On the vault of the central dome he pictured Olympus—the gods who 
knew all the joys of life but never grew old and never died. Amid ethereal 
scenes the impish artist introduced a hunter, a monkey, and a dog so per¬ 
fect in its form and alert vitality as to be fir to be a hound of heaven. On 
one wall a painted page looked across a distance at a painted maid, and she 
at him, and for an immortal moment they too fed on ambrosia. It was such 
a pleasure palace as only the mane refined taste of Kublai Khan's Chinese 
could have surpassed. 
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Inevitably, in this archipelagG af Ejos^ Patilo received commissions to 
paini nudes. They were not his forte; he preferred rich, soft raiment 
covering semi-RubensIan forms toppled with comely characterless faces 
crowned with upswept coiiTurcs of golden hair. The d/arr and Venm now 
in the Aletropolitan Aiuseum of Art shows a far and ungainly goddess with 
an unshapely dropsical leg. But she is lovely in the Venus and Adonis of 
the Prado, outshone only by the dog at her feet; without a dog Paolo conld 
not paint. The finest of Veronese’s ni^Thologies is The Rape of Europa in 
the Palace of the Doges: a landscape of dark trees, winged putti dropping 
garlands, Europa (the Phoenician princess) seating herself gaily upon the 
amorous bull, who licks one of her preoy feet, and turns out to be none 
other than Jupiter in a novel masquerade. The lucky Casanova of the skies 
here showed divine taste, for Europa, half robed in queenly array, is 
A'^eronese's most successful synthesis of feminine perfection, worth leaving 
heaven for. The distant background continues the story by showing the 
bull carrying Europa across the Sea to Crete, where, says a pretty legend, 
she gave her name to a continent. 

Paolo himself took his time before surrendering to woman. He gathered 
samples dll he was thiry-eight; then he married Elena Badile. She bore 
him two sons. Carlo and Gabriele; he trained both to be painters, and pre¬ 
dicted, with more fondness than foresight, Carletto nti ‘ritirerd—“Charlie 
will surpass me.”*’* Lite Correggio he bought a farm—at Sant' Angelo di 
Treviso—and spent most of his married years there, managing his finances 
thriftily, and seldom straying from the X’encto. He was at forty (i 5 ( 5 S) 
the most sought-for painter in Italy, with invitations coming even from 
foreign lands. WTien Philip II asked him to decorate the Escorial he ap¬ 
preciated the compliment, but resisted the lure. 

Like his predecessors he was called upon to paint the sacred story for 
churches and worshipers.* After a thousand Madonnas we find every- 


* Besides die picUire^ inenrioned in the nem the fuJlDAvIng ^ riDEable: 

L FROM THE 01J3 TLSl'A.VlKNT: Crsatism <jf Eve Chicago); Saisd from 

tb^ (Prado) s Burning of Sod^ft rLouvni); of B^ote SolmnDn 

<Turin?i Bstb^heira (I.yons)-, Judith Bffor4^ HohfemeT {Tonre}; Susutma jwJ the Etdm 
where, for a change, the ddera we mure bitcrcsiing than Susajum, 

11. OF THE VIRGIN: Amrnnciatitm (Venice); Adoratii^n of rlv .Ifjgi f^^ienna, i>res- 
deii+ and U»ndnn-all magniheenr); Hoiy Fmtly CPrincetan); Holy F^iy idth Sl Cath- 
mne ^d St. lohn major work; Child, jttd ^jfnxj-saptrb (Venice)- 

Freseiii^ntm (Dresden); Aitumption and Coretnation (Venice), 
til. OF THE B.4PnST: Preaobin^ St. John <BorghE^>. 

W. OF CHRIST: B^ptifm (Pifri, Bren, U whington); Chrin Dhputmg m the Tempie 
(Pmdol; /jtmf jnd the Cetimrian (Prada); Cbrtn kevkvi the of Jasrw (Vienna)- 

LdJt Supper iBzm)^ Depontion (Vemni, Leningrad); Mmus ai the Tmnk 
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thing fresh and attracrive in the Madatma of the Cucehto Firmily (Dres¬ 
den): the handsome black-bearded donors, the disconcertingly natural 
children, and the white-shawkd figure of fate—a woman of such majestic 
beauty as even Venetian art seldom equaled. The Marrijge at Cana 
(Louvre) was just the scene that Veronese liked to paint: Roman archi¬ 
tecture for a background, a dog or rwo in the foreground, and a hundred 
persons in a hundred attirudes. He drew them all as if everyone were to 
be a major portrait, and placed among them Titian, Tintoretto, Bassano, 
and himself, each playing a stringed instrument. Paolo, unlike Tintoretto, 
cared nothing for realism^ instead of making his feasters such men and 
women as a small Judean town might furnish, he made the host a Venetian 
milhonaire, gave him a palace \rarthj' of Augustus, and guests and dogs of 
pedigree, and prodded the tables with delicate food and miraculous wine. 
If one should judge from Veronese, Christ had many a feast amid His 
tribulations: in the Louvre we .see Him dining in the house of Simo'n the 
Pharisee, with Magdalen washing His feet, and splendid female figures mov¬ 
ing about among Corinthian columns; in Turin He sups in the house of 
Simon the leper, and in the Venice Academy He dines in the house of Levn. 
But then, again, in Veronese’s gallery, we see Christ faindng under the 
weight of the cross (Dresden), and crucified against a lowering sky, iivith 
the towers of Jerusalem dim in the distance below (Louvre). The end of 
the great drama is subdued: simple pilgrims supping with Christ at Em- 
maus, -w-ith charming children fondling the inevitable dog. 

Greater than these tHustiarions of the New Testament arc ^^cronese’s 
pictures from the lives and legends of the saints: St. Helena robed in 
beauty, believing that she sees angels tramsporring the cross (London); St. 
Anthony tortured by a muscular youth and an angelic female (Caen); St. 
Jerome in the wilderness, comforted by his books (Chicago); St. George 
ecstatically welcoming martyrdom (San Giorgio, Venice); St. Authunv 
of Padua preaching tn the fishes (Borghese)—a magnificent vista of sea and 
sky; St. Francis rcceising the stigmata (Venice); St. .Mennas brilliant in 
armor (Modena) and martyred (Prado); St. Catherine of Alexandria 
mystically married to the infant Christ (Santa Caterina. Venice); St. Se¬ 
bastian flying the standard of faith and hope as he is led to martyrdom 
(San Sebastiano, Venice); Sc. Jiistina facing martyrdom with double 
jeopardy—in the HfEzi and In her church at Padua: all these are pictures 
not to be compared with the best of Titian or Tintoretto, but still meriting 
the name of masterpieces. Perhaps finer than any of these \s The Family 
of Ddiriar Before Alexander (London), with a somber queen and a lovely 
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princess kneeling at the feet of the handsome and generous conqueror. 

As Paolo had begun his Venetian career with painting in the Ducal 
Palace, so he ended it with grand murals there, fit to thrill every patriotic 
Venetian soul. After the fires of 1574 and 1577, the decoration of the re¬ 
built interiors was assigned chiefly to Tintoretto and Veronese, and the 
theme was to be Venice herself, undaunted by fire or war, Turks or Ponu- 
guese. In the SaJa del Collegio (Audience Chamber) Paolo and his as- 
sistants painted on the carved and gilded ceiling eleven allegorical pictures 
of extraordinary elegance-Mcekness with her lamb ... Dialectics looking 
through a web of her own making... and Venice, a queen in ermine, with 
the Lion of Sr. Alark Jying quietly at her feet, and receiving honors from 
Justice and Peace. In a great oval in the ceiling of the SaJa del Maggior 
Consiglio he painted The Trhtmpb of Venice, picturing the incomparable 
city as a goddes enthroned among pagan deities, receivin'*' a crown of 
glory from the sky; at hex feet the leading lords and ladies of the city, and 
some tributary Aloors; and below these, prancing warriors ready for her 
defense, and pages holding hounds in leasL This was the zenith of Vero¬ 
nese. 

In 1586 he was chosen to replace Guariento’s faded fresco, The Corona- 
tiott of the Virgin, in that same Flail of the Great Council. His sketch was 
made and approved, and he was preparing to paint the canvas when he was 
stricken with fever. Venice was shocked to Icam, in April 1588, that the 
s^ young painter of her glories was dead. The fathers at sIn Sebas- 
tiano begged for his remains, and Paolo was buried there, beneath the pic¬ 
tures by which he had made that church a home of his religious art. 

Time has reversed the judgment of his contemporaries, and ranks him 
below his robust contemporary. Technically he surpassed Tintoretto; in 
draft^anship, composition, and color he Tvas the culminatinn of Venetian 
painting. Elis crowded pictures arc not confused; his scenes and episodes 
are dear, his backgrounds bright; Tintoretto seems a prince of darkness 
beside this idolater of light. Veronese was alsu the greatest decorative 
painter of the Italian Renaisance, ever ready to conceive some delightful 
tnm or surprise of color and form, like the man suddenly stepping out 
from behind a curtain half drawn across a classic portal in a fresco at the 
Villa Alaccr, But he was too joyously intent upon surface melodies to 
hear the subtle overrones, tragic discords, and deejier harmonics that make 
the greatest paintings great. His eye was too quick, his an too eager to 
picture all that it saw, and more tliat it merely imagined-Turks at the 
baptism of Christ. Teutons in the house of Levi, Venetians at Emmaus, 
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dogs everywhere. He must have loved dogs, he made so many of them. 
He warned to ponray the brightest aspects of the world, and did so with 
unmatched radiancei he pictured Venice in a sunset glow of the joy of 
life. In his world there are only handsome nobles, stately matrons, be¬ 
witching princesses, voluptuous blondes; and every second picture is a 
feast. 

All the art world knows the story how the officers of the Inquisition— 
pursuant to a decree of the Council of Trent that all erroneous reaching 
must be avoided in art—summoned Veronese before them (1573), and de¬ 
manded to know why he had introduced so many irreverent iirelevancies 
bto The Feast m the House of Levi (Venice)—parrots, du'arfs, Germans, 
buffioons, halberdiers. . . . Paolo repHed boldly that his “commission was 
to ornament the picture as seemed good to me. It was big, and with mom 
for many figures. . . . VVItenever an empty space in a picture needs filling 
up, I put in figures as the fancy takes me”—partly to balance the eompnsi- 
rion, and also, doubtless, to feast the observant eye. The Inquisition or¬ 
dered him to amend the painnng at his own cost, which he did."^^ That in¬ 
quest marked the passage, in Venetian art, from the Renaissance to the 
Clounter Reformation. 

Veronese had no distinguished disciples, but his influence overleaped 
gMeratiojis to share in molding the art of Italy, Flanders, and France. 
Tiepolo recaptured his decorative flair after a long intermission; Rubens 
studied him carefully, learned the secrets of Paolo’s coloring, and inflated 
V'eronese’s plump females to Flemish amplitude. Nicolas Poussin and 
Claude Lorraln found in him a guide to the use of architectural ornament 
in their landscapes, and Charles Lebnm followed Veronese in designing 
vast murals. To Veronese and Correggio the painters of eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury France looked for mspiration in their Idyls of fetes ehattipetres and 
aristocratic lovers playing at Arcadia; here stemmed Watteau and Frago¬ 
nard; here rose the rosy nudes of Boucher, the gracious children and women 
conceived by Greuze. Here, perhaps. Turner found something of the 
sunshine with which he illuminated London. 

So, in Veronese’s blaze of color, ended the Golden Age of the Adriatic 
Queen. Art could hardly go further in the direction that it had followed 
from Giorgione to Veronese. Technical perfection had been reached; the 
heights had been scaled; now there would be a slow descent until, in the 
eighteenth centur)% Tiepolo would rival Veronese in decorative painting, 
and Goldoni would be the Aristophanes of Venice in a last burst of splendor 
before the republic’s death. 
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VI, PERSPEcm’i: 

As we look back across the heyday of Vtncrian art, and dlHidencly seek 
to assess its role m our heritage, \vc may say at once rhat only Florence and 
Rome rivaled it in excellence, splendor, and scope. It is true that the Vene¬ 
tian painters, even Titian, probed less deeply than rhe Florentines into the 
secret hopes and feelings, the despairs and tragedies of men, that often 
they loved tlie Taiment and the flesh too keenly to reach the soul Ruskin 
was right: after the Bellini, and excepting Lotto, real religion fades from 
Venetian art.“ The Venedans could nor help it if the collapse of the 
Crusades, the triumph and spread of Islam, the dererioration of the papacy 
at Avignon and in the Papal Scliism, the secularization of rhe papacy under 
Sivrus IV and Alexander VI, and finally the secession of Gemianv and 
England from the Roman Church, had weakened the faith even of the 
faithful and had left many vigorous spirits no better philosophy than to 
car and drink and mate and disappear. But never elsewhere had Chrisrian 
art and pagan art lived in such contented hannony. The same brush that 
painted a Virgin painted a Venus next, and no one effectively complained. 
Nor was it a sybaritic art or life of luxury and ease; the artists worked 
themselves to exhaustion, and the people whom they portrayed were often 
men who fought battles and governed states, or women who ruled such 
men. 

TTie Venetian painters were too enamored of color to match the careful 
draftsmanship of the Florentine masters. Bur they were good drafts¬ 
men none the less. A Frenchman once said that Fhe e’eit un colorisre, 
Fbiver e’est un derrmarcHr—'‘summer is a colorist, winter is a designer”;^" 
rhe leafless trees reveal pure line. Bur those lines arc still there under the 
green of spring, rhe browm of summer, and autumn’s gold. Beneath the 
glory of color in Giorgione, Titian, 1 mrorerto, and Veronese there is line, 
but it is absorbed by the color, as the structural form of a symphony is 
concealed by its flow. 

Venetian art and literature sang the glorjf of Venice even 35 her 
economy sank to min in a Mediterranean dominated at one end by the 
Turks and deserted at the other by 3 Europe seeking American gold. And 
perhaps the artists and poets were justified. No vicissitudes of trade or 
war could exringuish the proud memory of a marvelous century—14S0- 
1 jSo-during which the Moccnigo and Priuli and Loredani had made and 
saved imperial Venice, and the Lombardi and Leopardi had adorned her 
with statuary, and Sansovino and Palladio had crowned her waters with 
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churches and pakccs, and the Bellini and Giorgione and Titian and Tinto¬ 
retto and Vcronese had lifted her to the art leadership of Italy, and Bembo 
had sung impeccable songs, and Manutius had poured forth, to all who 
cared, the literary heritage of Greece and Rome, and the irrcdcemahleT ir¬ 
repressible, Mephistophelean Scourge of Princes had sat enthroned on the 
Grand Canal, judging and milking the world- 
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The Waning of the Renaissance 

1534*76 

I. THE DECLINE OF ITALY 

T he wars of invasion were not yet at an end, but ihcy had already 
changed the face and character of Italy. The northern provinces had 
been so devastated that English envoys advised Henry \Tri to leave them 
to Charles as a punishment, Genoa had been pillaged; iVliian had been 
ta.\cd to death. Venice had been subdued by the League of Cambrai and 
the opening of new trade routes. Rome, Prato, and Pavia had suffered 
sack, Florence had been staiv'ed and financially bled, Pisa had half de¬ 
stroyed herself in her struggle for freedom, Siena was e.rhausted with revo- 
ludons. Ferrara had impoverished herself in her long contest with the 
popes, and had dishonored herself by abetting the irresponsible attack upon 
Rome. The Kbgdom of Naples, like Lombardy, had been ravaged and 
plundered by foreign armies, and had long languished under alien dynas¬ 
ties. Sicily was already the nursery of brigands. The only consolation of 
Italy was that its conquest by Charles V had probably saved it from spolia- 
rion by the Turks. 

By the settlement of Bologna (1530) the control of Italy passed to Spain 
with two exceptions: cautious Venice retained her independence, and the 
chastened papacy was confirmed in its sovereignty over the States of the 
Church. Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Milan became Spanish dependencies, 
ruled by Spanish viceroy's. Savoy and Mantua, Ferrara and Urbino, which 
had usually supported or connived with Charles, were allowed to keep 
their indigenous dukes subject to their good behavior. Genoa and Siena re¬ 
tained their republican forms, but as Spanish protectorates. Florence was 
compelled to accept another line of Medici nders, who snnived by co¬ 
operating with Spain. 

The betory of Charles marked another triumph of the modern state over 
the Church. V\ hat Philip IV of France had begun in i J03 was completed 
by Charles and Luther in Germany, by Francis T m France, by Henry VIII 
in England, and all in Clement's pontificate. The powers of northern Eu- 
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rope had not only discovered the weakness of Italy, they had lost their fear 
of the papacy. The humiliarion of Clement injured die respecc that the 
transalpine populadons had felt for the popes, and prepared them mentally 
for diclr secession from Catholic authority. 

In some w^ays the Spanish hegemony w'as a boon to Italy. It put an end 
for a time to the wars of the Italian states against one another; and after 
1559 it ended, dll 1796, the batdes of foreign powers on Italian soil. It gave 
the people some condnoity of political order, and quieted the fierce indi¬ 
vidualism that had made and unmade the Renaissance. Those who craved 
order accepted the subjugation with relief; chose who cherished freedom 
mourned. But soon the costs and penalties of peace by subjection damaged 
the economy and broke the spirit of Italy. The high taxes levied by the 
viceroys to sustain their pomp and soldier)', the severity of their laws, the 
state monopolies in grain and other necessaries, discouraged industry and 
commerce; and the nariii'e princes, competing in vain luxury, followed the 
same policy of ta.idng to frustration the economic aaivity that supported 
them. Shipping declined to a point where the surviving galleys could no 
loDger protect themselves from Berber pirates, who raided ships and coasts 
and carried Italians off to serve Moslem dignitaries as slaves. Almost as 
irksome were the foreign troops quartered on Italian homes, openly de¬ 
spising a once unriv'aled people and civilization, and contributing more 
than their share to the sexual laxity of the age. 

Another misfortune befell Italy, more enduringly disastrous than the 
devastations of w'ar and the subjection to Spain, The rounding of the 
Cape of Good Hope (1488) and the opening of an alJ-warer route to 
India (1498) provided a cheaper means of transport bet\veen the Atlantic 
nations and Central Asia and the Far East than the troubl^me route across 
the Alps to Genoa or Venice, thence to Alexandria, overland to the Red 
Sea, and again by ship to India. Moreover, the control of the eastern 
Alediterrancan by the Turks made that rouie hazardous, subject to tribute, 
piracy, and war; and this was still more true of the route via Constantinople 
and the Black Sea. After 149S Venetian and Genoese trade, and Florentine 
finance, declined. As early as i sot the Portuguese bought so much of the 
available pepper in India that the Egyprian-Venctian merchants there 
found little left for export.^ The price of pepper rose one tliird in a year 
on the Rialto, while in Lisbon it could be had for half the price that mer¬ 
chants had to charge in Venice;^ the German traders began to desert their 
Fondaco on the Grand Canal and transfer their buying to Porrugal. Vene¬ 
tian statesmanship almost solved the problem in 1504 by proposing to the 
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.Mameluke govemmenr of Egypt a united enrerprisc co rciitore the old 
canal system betwneen the Nile delta and the Red Sea; but the Turkish con¬ 
quest of Egypt in 1517 blocked the plan. 

In that year Luther pinned his rebel theses to the door of a Wittenberg 
church. The Rcfomiarion u'as both a cause and a result of the economic 
decline of Italy. It was a cause in si> far as it diminished the movcnicnt of 
pilgrims and ecclesiastical revenues from the northern nations into Rome. 
It was an effect insomuch as the replacement of the Alediterrancan-Egyp- 
tian route to India by the all-water route, and the development of Eur o- 
pean commerce with America, enriched the Atlantic countries while help¬ 
ing to impoverish Italy; German trade moved more and more down the 
Rhine to Nonh Sea outlets, less and less uver the mountains to Italy; Ger¬ 
many became commercially independent of Italy; a northward drift and 
pull of power wrenched Germany from the It alian web of trade and re¬ 
ligion, and gave Germany the will and strength to stand alone. 

The discovery of America had even more lasting effects upon Italy than 
the new route to India. Gradually the Mediterranean narions declined, 
left on 3 siding in the movement of men and goods; the Atlantic nations 
came to the fore, enriched with American trade and gold. This was a 
grater revolution in commercial routes than any that history had recorded 
since Greece, by her victory at Troy, had opened to her vessels the Black 
Sea route to Central Asia. It would be equaled and surpajjscd only by the 
airplane transformarion of trade routes in the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

The ffnal factor in the fading of the Renaissance was the Counter Ref- 
ormarion. To Italy's own political disorder and moral decay, to her sub- 
jugarion and desolation by foreign powers, to her loss of trade to the Ac- 
laniic nations, to her forfeiture of revenue in the Rcfomiarion, was now 
added a detrimental but natural change in the mood and conduct of the 
Church. The unformulated, perhaps unconscious, gentlemcii’s agreement 
by which the Cbuieh, w'hilc rich and apparently secure, had permitted 
considerable freedom of thought in the intellectual classes provided these 
made no attempt to disturb the faith of the people-to whom that faith w-as 
the vital poetry, discipline, and consolation of life^was ended by the Ger¬ 
man Refomvatton, the English secession, and the Spanish hegemony. When 
the people themselves beg^ to reject the doctrines and authority of the 
Church, and the Reformation made converts even in Italy, the whole struc¬ 
ture of Catholicism was threatened in its foundations, and the Church, 
considering herself a state, and beha^-ing like any state imperiled in its ven^ 
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e-Tistcnce, reacted fram tolerance and liberalism to a frightened consen^- 
arism that laid severe restraints upon thought, inquiry, publication, and 
speech. The Spanish domination alFected religion as well as politics; it 
shared in transforming the lenient Catholicism of the Renaissance into the 
rigid onhodoxy of the Church after the Council of Trent (1145-63). The 
popes who followed Clement VTl took over the Spanish system of uniting 
Church and state in strict control of religious and intellecrual life. 

Just as a Spaniard had been instrumental in establishing the Inquisition 
when, in the thirteenth centiir}\ the Albigensian revolt had \-itally chal¬ 
lenged the Church in southern France, and new religious orders bad then 
been founded to serve the Church and renew the fervor of the Christian 
faith, so now in the sixteenth century the rigor of the Spanish Inquisition 
was imported into Italy, and a Spaniard founded the Jesuits (1534)—that 
remarkable Society of Jesus which would not only accept the old conven¬ 
tual vows of poverty, chastiiy^, and obedience, but would go forth into the 
world to spread the orthodox faith, and to fight, everywhere in Christen¬ 
dom, against religions heresy or revolt. The intensity of religious debate in 
the age of the Reformadon, the Calvinist intolerance, the nnituaJ perse¬ 
cutions in Hngland, encouraged a corresponding dogmatism in Italy;* the 
urbane Catholicism of Erasmus gav^e place to the militani orthodoxy of 
Ignatius Loyola, Liberalism is a luxury of security and peace. 

Thar censorship of publications which had begun under Pope Shetus IV 
was extended by the establishment of the Index iibrorum probibkorum in 
1559 and the Congregation of the Index in 1571. Printing facilitated cen¬ 
sorship; it was easier to watch public printers than private copyists. So in 
Venice, w'hich had been so hospitable to intelleciual and political refugees, 
the state itself, feeling that religious division would damage social unity 
and order, instituted (1527) * censorship of the press, and joined with the 
Church in suppressing Protestant publications, kalians here and there re¬ 
sisted these poHcies; the Roman populace, on the death of Paul IV (1559), 
cast his statue into the Tiber, and burned the headquarters of the Inquisi¬ 
tion to the ground.* But such resistimee was sporadic, unorganized, and 
ineffectual Authoritarianism criuruphed, and a somber pessimism and res¬ 
ignation fell upon the spirit of the once joyous and exuberant Italian peo¬ 
ple. Even the dark Spanish dress—bkek cap, black doublet, black hose, 
black shoes—became the fashion in once colorful Italy, as if the people had 
put on mourning for glory departed and liberry dead.* 

Some moral advance accompanied the inteUecnial retreat. I'he conduct 
of the clergy improved, now' that competitive faiths put them on their 
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mettle^ and rhe popes and the Council of Trent reformed many ecclesiasti¬ 
cal abuses. Whether a sinTiliir movement occured in the morals of the kicy 
IS hard to derennine; apparently ir is as easy to gather instances of sexual 
irTegiilarity, illegirimacyt incest, obscene literature^ political cormpDon, 
robbery, and bruial crime in the Italy of 1534-76 as before/ The Autobi- 
i^gr^pjbj of Benvenuto Celhni indicates that fornication, adultery, brigand¬ 
age, and murder ten^pered the orthodoxy of the age. Criminal law re¬ 
mained as severe as before: rormre was frequendj^ applied to innocent 
witnesses as well as to the accused, and murderers still had their flesh tom 
away by red-hot pincers before being hanged.^ The restoration of slavery 
as a major economic institution belongs to this period. When Pope Paul III 
opened war upon England in 1535 he decreed that any English soldiers 
captured might lawfully be enslaved/ About 1550 the custom developed 
of using slaves and convicts to row the galleys of trade and war. 

Nevertheless the popes of this period were men of relatively high morals 
in their personal life. Paul Ill was the greatest of them—that same Ales¬ 
sandro Farnese; who had obtained the cardlnalate through the effect of his 
sister^s golden hair upon the spirios of Alexander M. it is true that Paul 
had begotten tw^o bastards/ but this had been an accepted custom in his 
youth, and Guicciardini could still describe him as man adorned wdth 
learning, and of unsponed character.'Pte had been trained as a humanist 
by Pomponius Laetus; his letters rivaled those of Erasmus in the ckssic 
elegance of their Latin; he was an accomplished conversationalist^ and sur¬ 
rounded himself with capable and distinguished men. However, he was 
elected probably less for his Talents and virtues than for his age and infirmi¬ 
ties; he was sixty-six, and the cardinals could reasonable rely upon him to 
die soon and give them another chance to make bargains and receive more 
lucrative benefices.^^ He held them at bay for fifteen years^ 

For Rome his pontificate was among the happiest in the histoiy^ of the 
cltiy. Under his direction Latino Manetti, his '^^ioestro detle Tirade^ drained, 
leveled, and widened streets, opened up many new public squares, replaced 
slum houses with handsome dwellings, and so improved one avenue—the 
CorsO“that it became the Champs Elysees of Rome. As a diplomat Paui’^s 
greatest fear was to persuade Charles V and Francis I to a ten v'eairs’ truce 
(1538). He almost achieved a greater aim—a reconcilkdon of the Church 
with the Protestants of Germany; but his efforts came too late. He had the 
courage—so lacking in Clement VII—to call a general council. Under his 
presidency and with his approval the Council of Trent restated the ortho- 
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dojc faith, reformed many ccclesiasdcaJ abuses, restored discipline and 
morality among the clcrg%% and shared with the Jesuits in saving the Latin 
nations for the Roman Church. ^ 

Paul s tragic failure was hts nepotisni. He gave Camerino to his grandson 
Ottavio, and he invested his son Pierluigi with Piacenza and Parma. Picr- 
!u^i was assassinated by discontented citizens, and OctaWo joined in a con¬ 
spiracy against his grandfather. Paul lose his love of life, and died two years 
later of a heart stroke at eightj'-rhree (1549). He was mourned by the 
Romans as no other pope since £Hus fl a century before, 

n. SaENCE ANT) PHILOSOPHY 

In those sciences that did not affect theology fraly continned to make 
such moderate progress as coidd come from a nation predominantly dis^ 
posed to art and literarurc, and in reaction against an intellect that had dis¬ 
carded conscience. Varoli, Eustachio, and Fallopio, whose names are im¬ 
bedded in the terminology of modem anatomy, dare from this brief age. 
Niccolb Tartaglia found a way to solve cubic equations; he confided his 
method to Jerome Cardan fGeronimo Cardano), who published it as his 
own (1545)- Tartaglia challenged him to an algebraic duel, in which each 
was to propose thirty-one problems to be solved by the other. Cardan ac¬ 
cepted, but disdainfully delegated one of his pupils to solve Tartaglia’s 
problems. The pupil failed, Tartaglia succeeded, but Cardan wrote a 
strange and fascinating autobiography which has kept his head above the 
Lethe of time. 

It begins with the startling candor that characterizes it to the end; 

Although various abortive medicines, as I have heard, were tried 
in vain, I was bom on September 14, ijoi. . . . Since Jupiter w'as 
in the ascendant and Ventis ruled tlie horoscope, I was not maimed 
save in ilie genitab, so that from my twcntj'-fiist to my thirt>''-first 
year i was unable to lie with women; and many a time I lanienred my 
fate, envying all other men their good fortune.** 

This was only one of his disabilities. He stuttered, suffered all his life from 
hoarseness and catarrh of the throat, frequently from indigestion, palpita¬ 
tion of the heart, rupture, colic, dysenteiy', hemorrhoids, gout, itching slan, 
a cancerous growth on the left nipple, the plague, tertian fever, and “an 
annual period of sleeplessness lasting about eighty days.” "In 153d 1 was 
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overtaken uith an extraordinary discharge of urine; and although for 
nearly forty years I have been afflicted with this trouble, giving from sixty 
to a hundred ounces in a single day, I live 

Endowed with all this clinical experience, he became a successful physi¬ 
cian, cured himself of almost everything except vanity, achieved the repu¬ 
tation of being the most soughr-for physician in Italy, and was called as far 
afield as Scotland to cure an incurable archbishop, whom he cured. At 
thirtv-four he gave public lectures in Milan on Tnachematics, and at thirty- 
five on medicine. In 15451 borrowing a dtle from Raymond Lully> he pub¬ 
lished a book. An fnagna, wherein he made substantial contributions to 
algebra—which still speaks of “Cardan's rule'' for solving cubic equations. 
He was apparently the first to perceive that quadratic cquarions might have 
negative roots. W^th Tartaglia, and long before Descartes, he considered 
the application of algebra to geometry/* In De mbtilitate renm/ (1551) he 
discussed painting and color; in De tertf/n varktate (1557) he summarized 
the physical knowledge of his time; boih of these books owed much to 
Leonardo^ unpublished manuscripts.^ Amid sickness, travelst and devas¬ 
tating cribuladous, he wrote books, of which rjfi have been printed. 
Some he had the courage to bum. 

He taught medicine in the universirics of Pavia and Bologna^ but so 
mingled his science with occultism and braggadocio that he forfeited the 
respect of his colleagues. He devoted a large volume to the relations be- 
tw^een the planets and the human face. He w^as as expert and absurd as 
Freud in incerprcrijig dreams, and as firm a believer in guardian angek as 
Fra Angelico. Yet he named, as the ten greatest intellects in history, men 
not overwhelmingly Christian: ALTchimedes^ Arktorle, Euclid, Apollonius 
of Perga, Archytas of Tarentum, al-Khwarizmi, al-Kindi, Gebir, Duns 
Scotus, and Richard Swineshead—all scientists except Ehins. Cardan made 
a hundred enemies, invited a thousand calumniesH married miserably, and 
fought unsucessfully to save his eldest son from being executed for poison¬ 
ing an unfaithful wife. In 1570 he moved to Rome. He was arrested there 
for debt or heresy or both; but Gregory Kill released and pensioned him. 

At seventy-four he wrote De vita propria liber {A Book ^af Afy Oow 
one of three remarkable autobiographies composed in this period in 
Italy. With almost the garruSousness and fidelity of Montaigne^ he analyzes 
himself—body, mind^ character« habits, likes and dislikes^ virtues and vices, 
honors and dishonors, errors and prophecies, lUncsses, eccentricities, and 
dreams. He accuses himself of obstinacy, bitterness, unsociabUity, hasty 
judgment, pugnacity, cheating at gambling, vcngefulness, and mentions 
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“the debaucheries of the Sardanapalian life i led in the year when I was 
rector of the University of Padua.”'" He lists "things in which I feel that I 
have failed”-cspecially the proper rearing of his sons. But he lists also 
seventj'^three books that mention him; tells of his many successful cures 
and predictions, and his in^Tncibility in debate. He bemoans the perse¬ 
cutions to which he was subjected, and the hazards “thac beset me on ac¬ 
count of my unorthodox views.”'^ He asks himself, “What animal do I 
6 nd more treacherous, vile, and deceitful than man?” and offers no reply. 
Bur he records many things that giA^e him happiness, including change, 
food, drink, sailing, music, puppies, cats, continence, and sleep. "Of all 
ends that man may attain, none seems more worthy or more pleasing than 
the recognition of truth."" His favorite pursuit w^as medicine, in which he 
achieved many surprising cures. 

Aledicine w-as the only science that made any significant progress in this 
period of Italy’s decline. The greatest scientists of the age spent many 
years in Italy as students and teachers—Copernicus from 1496 to 1506, 
Vesalius from i J37 to 1546J but wc must not steal them from Poland and 
Flanders to further honor Italy. Kealdo Colombo, who succeeded Vesalius 
as professor of anatomy at Padua, expounded the pulmonary circulation of 
the blood in De re cmatomica (1558), probably unaware that Sen'^etus had 
proposed the same theory twelve years before. Colombo practised the dis¬ 
section of huntan cadavers at Padua and Rome, apparently without ec¬ 
clesiastical opposition;" he seems also to ha'i e vivisected dogs. Gabriele 
Fallopio, a pupil of V^esaiJus. discovered! and described the semicircular 
canals and the chorda tyinpartii of the car, and the rubes, now named after 
him, that bear the ova from the ovaries to the uterus. Bartolommeo Eusta- 
chio described and gave his name to the Eustachian tube of the ear and the 
Eustachian valAc of the heart; to him also wc owe the discovery of the 
abducens ner^^e, the suprarenal bodies, and the thoracic ducr. Costanzo 
Varoli studied the pons Varolii—a mass of nerves on the undersurface of 
the brain. 

We liavc no figures as to the effects of medicine on human longevity in 
the Renaissance, Varoli died at thirty-nvo, Fallopio at forty, Colombo at 
forty-three, Eustachio at fifty; on the other hand Michelangelo lived to 
eighty-nine, Titian to ninety-nine, Luigi Comaro to approximately a cen- 
wry. Bom at Venice in 1467 or earlier, Luigi was rich enough to indulge 
in every iu.tLiry of food, drink, and love. These "excesses caused me to fall 
a prey to various ailntcnts, such as pains in the stomach, freejuent pains in 
the side, symptoms of gout... a low feA'er that was almost continuous ... 
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and on unquench'iible thim. This evil condition left me nothing to hope 
for escept ch^t death should terminate my troubles." ^Vhen he was fom-' 
his physicians abauJoned all medicaments and ad\'Tsed him that his only 
hope of recovery lay in temperate and orderly life,., * I was nor to par- 
cate of any foods, either solid or liquid, save such as are prescribed for in¬ 
valids; and of these in small quantities only.” He was allowed co eat meat 
and drink winCt but always in moderation^ and he soon reduced his total 
daily intake 10 tw^elvc ounces of food and fourteen of wine, \\nthin a year, 
he telb us, “1 found myself entirely cured of all my complaints.. , . 1 grew 
most healthy, and have remained so from that time to tlus'”®—i.e., age 
cightj-'-tlircc. He found char this order and moderation of physical habits 
made for amilar qualities and htahh of mind and character; hk “brain re¬ 
mained constantly in a clear condition; .... melancholy, Kacred, and the 
other passions'" left him; even his esthetic sense was sharpened, and all lovely 
things seemed to him now more beaudful than ever before. 

He spent a quiet and comfortable old age at Padua^ undercook and fi¬ 
nanced public works, and wrote, at elght>"-three, his aucobiogxaphicai 
Dir£:i?rji delln vita ^obria. Tintoretto has pictured him for us in a delectable 
portrait: bald head but ruddy face, eyes clear and penetrating, wrinkles 
spelling benevolence^ white beard thinned with years, hands still revealing, 
so near to death, an aristocratic youth. His octogenarian vivacit)" encour¬ 
ages us as he rallies those who thought life after seventy to be a meaningless 
valetudinarian procrastination: 

Let them come and see, and wonder at my good health, how I 
mount on horseback vtithout help, hnw I run upstairs and uphilk 
how cheerful, amusing, and contented I am, how free from care and 
disagreeable thoughts. Peace and joy never quit me. ... All my 
senses (thank God!) are in the best condidon, including ilie ^ense of 
tasre; for 1 enjoy more the simple food that 1 now take in moderation 
than all the delicacies that I ate in my years of disorder. .. . When 
1 come home ] see before me nor one or uvo but eleven grandchil¬ 
dren. . . , I take delight in hearing them sing and play on dilTencnr 
musical insirunients. 1 sing m}'Tielf, and find my voice better, clearer, 
and louder than ever.. ».. My life, therefore, is alive, not dead; nor 
would I exchange my old age for the youth of such as live in the 
service of their pa^i^ons.^^ 


At eighty-sis^ ^'fuU of health and strength,” he wTote a second discourse, 
expressing his joy at the conversion of several friends to Ills way of life. At 
ulnccy-one he added a third essay, and told how constantly wriie, and 
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with my own hand, eight hours a day, and.... in addirion to this 1 walk 
and sing for many other hours... For I feel, when I leave the tabic, chat I 
must sing.,.. Oh, how beautiful and sonorous my voice has become!” At 
ninety-two he composed “A lo^-ing cdiortarion,.. to all mankind to follow 
the orderly and temperate life,"“ He looked forward to completing a cen¬ 
tury, and to an easy death through the gradual diminution of his senses, 
feelings, and vital spirits. He died peacefully in 1566; some say at ninety- 
nine, others at one hundred and three or four. His wife, wc are told, 
obeyed his precepts, lived to nearly a century, and died in “perfect case of 
body and security of soul.”** 

We must not expect to find a major philosopher in so small a span of 
space and time, lacopo Aconzio, an Italian Protestant, in a treatise De 
methods (i 55S), prepared parr of the way for Descartes; and in De itrata- 
genratibus Sittimae (1565) he had the audacity to suggest that all Christi¬ 
anity might be reduced to a fe^v doctrines held by all Cliriscians, and not 
incltidiog the idea of the Trinity." -Mario Nizzoli made a path for France 
Bacon hy inveiglnng against the continued reign of Aristotle in philosophy, 
appealing for direct observation against deductive reasoning, and denounc¬ 
ing logic as the art of proving the false to be true.“ Bernardino Telesio of 
Cosenza, in De remm nature (1565-86), joined Nizzoli and Pierre La 
Ramee in the spreading revolt against the authority of Aristotle, and called 
for empirical science: Nature must be explained in her own terms through 
the experience of our senses. M'hat we see, said Telesio, is matter aittcd 
upon by two forces; heat coming from the sky, cold rising from the earth; 
heat producing expansion and motion, cold producing contraction and 
rest; in the condict of these t^vo principles lies the inner essence of all 
physical phenomena. These phenomena proceed according to natural 
causes and Inherent law's, without the intervention of deity. Nature, how¬ 
ever, is not inert; there is a soul in things as vvell as in man. Tommaso Cam- 
panella, Giordano Bruno, and Francis Bacon would all rake something 
from these ideas. Some measure of liberalism must have survived in the 
Church to let Telesio die a natural death (1588). Twelve years later the 
Inquisition W'ould bum Bruno at the stake. 

m. LITERATURE 

The great age of Italian scholarship was now ended; France took the 
torch when Julius Caesar Scaliger migrated from Verona to Agen in 1526. 
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Note the effect of war upon the book trade: in rhe last decade of rhe fif¬ 
teenth century Florence published ( 79 books, Milan 12B, Rome 460, Ven¬ 
ice 1491; in the first decade of the srsteenrh century Florence published 47^ 
Milan 99, Rome 41, Venice 536.“ The academies founded for classical 
scholarship—the Platonic Academy at Florence, the Roman Academy of 
Pomponiiis Laetus, the Neacademia at Venice, the Neapolitan Academy of 
Poncanus—died our in this period; tlic study of pagan philosophy was 
frowned upon except in a Scholastified Aristotlej and Latin gave place to 
Italian as the language of literature. New academies sprang up, chiefly de¬ 
voted to literary and linguistic criticism, and ser\dng as central exchanges 
of ears for the poets of the town. So Florence had the Della Cnisca Acad¬ 
emy (1572) and the Umidi; Venice had the Pellegrini, Padua the Eretei; 
and each new society'' took a sillier name. These academies encouraged tal¬ 
ent and stifled genius; poets struggled to obey the rules laid down by the 
purists, and taspiration fled to airier haunts, Michelangelo belonged to nu 
literaiy^ academy, and chough he, like the rest. Indulged his Muse in trice 
conceits, and forced his fire into cold Petrarchlan moltis, his sonnets, rough 
in form but warm in feeling and thought, are the best Italian poetry of the 
time. Luigi Alamarmi fled from Florence to France, and composed a poem 
on agriculture—LiT cokhiizi€me—\vhk:h did not fall far short of VirgiFs 
Georges m combining lilUge with poetry.* Bemardo Tasso rehearsed, in 
the misfomines of his life, the vicissitudes of his famous son Torquato- hh 
Ivrics are among the choicest artificialities of the age; his epic, Avjadigif 
versified with heavy seriousness the chivaltic romance, de GatiL 

The Italian public, missing in it Ariosto's leavening humor, gave it a quiet 
burial. 

The Tioveila^ or short story^ had remained popular ever since The Dec^rt- 
erms had given it a classic form. Written in simple language, and usually 
describing dramatic incidents or intimate scenes of Italian life, the Tiovelle 
were welcomed by all ranks. Often they were read aloud to avid listeners, 
none more a^id chan the kcterlcsSt so chat their audience was all Italy. We 
may marvel today at the broad tolerance of Renaissance ^vomen who heard 
these tales without reported blushing. Love, seduction, violence, advenmrCt 
humor, sentlmentt descriptions of scenery^ provided the material of the 
Stories, and every class furnished types and characters. 

Almost every clt>^ had a skilled practitioner of the form. At Salemo 


* Alanuiuii ahATcd with Tres^o :iiid RuttUii the ilistiimtiDn of being amemg 

UiE fim writers of blank Tcrse-t?tfTff Italy. 
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Tommaso dc' Guardari. knouii as .Masiiccio^ published in 1476 \!^Novelimo 
-fifry srories illustracitig the generosity of princes, the incontinence of 
women, the vices of monks, and the hypocrisy of mankind. Less polished 
tfian Boccaccio’s novelettes, they often surpass them in sincerity, power, 
and eloquence. At Siena the no'vella took on a hl^Klv sensuous quality, 
filling its pages with talcs of unlicensed love. Florence had four famous 
iiovelUeTi. Franco Sacchetti, friend and imitator of Boccaccio, outwinded 
him by writing three hundred n&veile, whose vulgarity and obscenity 
made them almost unlversaJly po'pular. Agnolo Firenzuola devoted many 
of his stories to satirizing the sins of the clergy; he described the goings-on 
in a dissolute convent, eyposed the arts by w'hich confessors induced pious 
women to leave legacies to monasteries, and himself became a monk of the 
Vallombrosan order, .Anconfrancesco Grazzini, knowm to Iraly as il Lasca, 
the Roach, c,\cdled in comic srories, featuring the prankster Pilucca, but 
he could also season his dish with scn and blood, as when a husband, finding 
Ills wife in adultery with his son, cuts off their hands and feet, cuts out their 
eyes and tongues, and lets them bleed to death on their bed of love. An- 
tonfrancesco Doni, a Servire monk and priest, was expelled from the clots- 
rcr of the Annunciation (ijqjo), appareudv for sodomy; at Piacenza he 
Joined a club of profligates devoted to Priapus; in V’^enice he became a de¬ 
voted enemy of Arctino, against whom he wrote a pamphlet ominously' 
entitled '‘Earthquake of Doni the Florentine, with the Ruin of the Great 
Colossus and Bestial Antichrist of Our Age”; meanwhile compusing novelte 
noted for their pungent humor and srylt- 
Thc best of the iioveilieri was Marteo fiandello, whose life spanned half 
a continent and most of a century (1480-156^). Bom near Tortona, he 
w'as soon entered into the Dominican order, whose general was his uncle, 
lie grew up in the tnonastery of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Alilan; he was 
presumably there when Leonardo painted Tbc Larf Supperm the refectory, 
and when Beatrice d’Este w^as burled in the adjoining church. He lived at 
Mantua for six years as tutor in the ruling family, carried on a flirtation 
with Lucrezia Gonzaga, and saw Isabella fight with all her arts the coming 
of old age. Returning to jMilan, he actively supported the French against 
the Spanish-Gemian forces in Italy: after the French disaster at Pavia his 
house w'^as burned and his library w^as almost totally destroyed, including a 
Latin dictionary which he had almost contpleted. He fled to France, served 
Cesarc Frcgoso, General of the Dominicans, wclL and was made Bishop of 
Agen (1 5 jo) , In his leisure hours he gathered together the i 14 stories that 
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he had wricten dunng the years, gave them their HnJshed Ikcrarv form, 
covered their mild indecency with his episcopal absolution, and had them 
printed in three volumes at Lucca (1554), and a fourth at Lyons (1573)* 
As in the other novelUeri, so in Bandcllo the plots turn mostly on love 
or violence, or the morals of friars, monks, and priests. A sweet lass re¬ 
venges herself u|jon a faithless lover by tearing him to pieces with pinceis; 
a husband forces his adulterous wife to strangle her lover with her own 
handS} a convent abandoned to debauchery is described with tolerant good 
humor. Some of Bandello^s stories provided material for exciting dramas, 
as when A^'ebster took from one of them the plot for The Duebess of Malfi. 
Bandello tells with feeling and skill the romance of Romeo iMontecchb and 
Giulictta Capelletd, and vividly conveys the passion of their love. Shall we 
sample him at his most romantic? 


Romeo, not daring to inquire who the damsel was, applied himself 
to feed his eyes on her lovely sight, and minutely considering all 
her movements, drank the sweet amorous poison, marvelously com¬ 
mending her every part and gesture. He tvas seated in a comer 
wherein, when dancing was toward, all p.^ed before him. Giuhetta 
(for so was the damsel called) was the daughter of the master of the 
house and giver of the feast. And she likewise, not knowing Romeo, 
but seeing withal that he was the handsomest and sprig htlicst youth 
that might be found, was man'elously pleased with his sight, and 
softly and furdvcly eyeing him a wliile askance, felt I know not what 
sw’eetness at heart, which all to-flooded her with exceeding deligJit; 
wherefore she would fain have had him job the dance, so she might 
the better see hbi and hear him speak, hersceming as much delight 
should issue from his speech as she sdU drank in at his eyes, what 
while she gazed on Imn; hut he sac aE alone and showed no wish to 
dance. All his study was to ogle the fair damsel, and she thought of 
nothing but to look upon him, and so they viewed each other on 
such wise that, their eyes by times encountering, and the flashing 
rays of the one and the other’s glances mingling, they liglitly per¬ 
ceived that they eyed each other amorously; more by token that, 
whenassoever their eyes met, both filled the air with amorous si^hs, 
and it seemed they desired for the nonce no otherw'hat than to dis¬ 
cover one to other by speech their newborn flame.^’' 


The climax in Bandello is subtler than m Shakespeare. Instead of Romeo 
dying before Juliet emerges from her coma, she awakes before Romeo feels 
the effect of the poison he has drunk in despair at her apparent death. In 
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his joy at her recovery he forgets the poisoiL, and the lovers have a few 
moments of delirious joy. Wlieu the poison wreaks its force and Romeo 
dies, Juliet stabs herself w'ith his sword. 

IV. TWILIGHT IN FLORENCE: 15 34-74 

It t£ easier to rule a state in its decline than in its youth; dimmished ^dral- 
ity almost welcomes subjugation- Florence, beaten down again by the 
Medici (1130), submitted wearily to domination by Clement VII; it re¬ 
joiced when the coarse tyrant Alessandro de* Medici was slain by his re¬ 
mote relative Lorenzino (1537) i and, instead of seizing the opportunity to 
re-establish the republic, it accepted a second Cosimo, In hopes that be 
might show the tvisdom and statesmanship of the first. The direct line of 
Cosimo Fater Fatrine w^as now legally extinct; the younger Cosimo was 
descended from his older namesake's brother Lorenzo (1395-1440). 
Guicciardini manoeuvred the new ruler, then eighteen, iuio lordship in 
the hope of being the power behind the throne; but he forgot that the 
young Medici was the son of Gio’i’anni dellc Bande Nere and the grandson 
of Caterina Sforza, and therefore had at least two generations of iron in his 
blood. Cosimo took the reins in his own hands, and held them firmly for 
twenty-seven years. 

HLs character and government mingled evil and good. He was as severe 
and cruel as unsentimental policy might dictate. He did not bother, like 
earlier Medici, to maintain republican forms and facade. He arranged a 
system of espionage that entered every fantOy, and used parish priests as 
spies.* He enforced unanimity of professed religious belief, and co-oper¬ 
ated with the Inquisition. He was greedy of wealth and power, exploited 
the state monopoly of grain, taxed his subjects avidly, overthrew the semi- 
republic of Siena to make that city, like Arezzo and Pisa, part of his domin¬ 
ions, and persuaded Pope Pius V to give him the tide of grand duke of 
Tuscany (1569). 

In pardal compensation for the absolutism of his rule, he organized ef¬ 
ficient administradon, a reliable army and police, a competent and incor- 
mptible judiciary. He lived simply, avoided cosdy ceremony and display, 
managed finances stringently, and left a full treasury to his son and heir. 
The order and safety that were now maintained on streets and highways 

" ShuJiK^csirc took the story from Atthur Broke's Tra^^cai af Rorfieuj and 

/iiZ/fit (i5iSi)i Broke took it frapi Masuccio or BandeUo. Slnk&pcarc dso knew the rale 
in VVilOajn Painter a Fahce of Pieojurc which took it from BandeUa.” 
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revh’cd rhe commerce and industn' that had ailed under repeated revolu¬ 
tions. Cosimo brought in new manufacrurts, as of coral and glas; he in¬ 
vited and protected Portuguese Jews as a stimulus to industrial develop¬ 
ment- he enlarged Livorno (Leghorn) as a busy port. He had the marshes 
of the Marcmma drained in an effort to free that region, and nearby Siena, 
from malaria. Under his conscientious despotism Siena, like Florence, be¬ 
came more prosperous than ever before. He used part of his levied wealth 
to support literature and art without extravagance and with discrimination. 
He raised the Accademia dcgli Umidi to an official position as the Ac- 
cademb Fiorentina, and commissioned it to set norms for proper Tuscan 
usage. He befriended Vasari and Cellini, tried hard to win JVtichelangelo 
back to Florence, and founded, under his absent presidency, an Arte del 
Disegno, or Academy of Design. He established at Pisa (1544) a school of 
botany second only to Padua's in age and excellence. Doubtless Cosimo 
would have argued that he could not have accomplished this ^ood had he 
not begun with a little evil and an iron fist. 

At fort],''-five this iron Duke was already worn out with the strains of 
power and family tragedies. V'ichin a few months, in tjdj, his wife and 
two of his sons died from malaiial fever caught during his efforts to drain 
the Maremma swamps. A year later he lost a daughter. In 15^4 he resigned 
the actual government to his son Francesco. He tried to console himself 
with amours but found more boredom io promiscuity than in marriage. He 
died in 1574, aged fifty-five. He had lived up to the best and the worst in 
hJs ancestry. 

Though Florence no longer produced Leonardos or Michelangelos, and 
had no artists to compare in this period with the urbane and universal 
Titian, the volcanic Tintoretto, or rhe festal Veronese, she experienced 
under her second Cosimo as vigorous a revival as could be expected from a 
generation that had grown up amid frustrated revolt and unsuccessful w'ar. 
Even so, Cellini judged the artists employed by Cosimo to be “a band the 
like of wliich Is not to he found at present in the world”*'—which is a 
typically Florentine understatement of Venetian art- Benvenuto thought 
the Duke a patron with more taste than generosity, but perhaps this able 
governor considered economic reconstruction and political order more 
vital than the artistic decoration of his court. \'jisari described Cosimo as 
"loving and favoring all arrisrs, and indeed all men of genius." It was 
Cosimo who financed at Chiusi, Arezzo, and elsew’here the excavations that 
revealed a remarkable Etruscan culture, and unearrhed the famous Etruscan 
bronze statues of The Chimera, The Orator^ and Mmerva. He bought back 
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as many as he could locate of the art treasures looted from rhe Medici 
palace iri J494 and i5::7t added his own collections to them, and housed the 
total in that palace-fortress that Luca Pitti had begun a hundred years be¬ 
fore, Cosimo had chis monstrous edifice enlarged by Bartolommeo Am- 
manatii and made it his official dwelling (155})- 

Ajuinanati and Vasari were in Florence the leading architects of the age. 
It was Ammanati who laid out for Cosimo the famous Boboli Gardens be¬ 
hind the Pitti Palace, and spanned the Amo w^ith rhe beautiful Santa 
Trinita Bridge (1567-70)—destroyed in the Second World He was 

also a painter and sculptor of quafiry; he won sculptural competitions from 
Cellini and Giovanni da Bologna^ and carved the Juno that adorns the 
Bargello court, in his old age he apologized for having made many pagan 
figures. ITie Pagan Renaissance had now {1560) run its course, and Chrls- 
lianity w^as regaining its hold on the Italian mind. 

Cosimo made Baccio Bandinelli his favorite sculptor, to the horror of 
Cellini. One of Cosimo's recreations was in hearing Cellini berate BandU 
nelli. Baccio was popular %vlth himself^ he prockimed his inrention to sur¬ 
pass Michelangelo, and was so critical of other artists that one of the 
gentlest, Andrea Sansovino^ tried to kill him. Nearly everj^body hated 
him, but his many commissions in Florence and Rome suggest that his 
talent was better than his character- ^Vhen Leo X n^ished to duplicate the 
complex Lifoco&n group of the Belvedere as a gift to Francis I, Cardinal 
Bibbiena asked Bandinelli to undertake the alignment; Baccio promised to 
make a copy superior to the originaJ. To the general dismay he almost suc¬ 
ceeded. Qement Vll was so pleased with the result that he sent authentic 
antiques to Franck and kept Baccio's copy for the .Medici Palace in Flor¬ 
ence^ whence it passed to the Uffizi Galle^f^ For Clement and Alessandro 
de' iMedici Bandinelli canned a gigantic group, Hercules Jtid Cacus^ w'hich 
wa.s set op on the porch of the Palazzo V^ecchio beside Michelangelo's 
David. Cellini did not like it* “^'If your Hercules had his hair cropped^” he 
cold Bandinelli in Cosimo^s presence, ' he would not have skull enough to 
hold his brains. . . . His hea\y shoulders remind one of the two baskets 
of a donkey's packsaddlc. Hk chest and muscles are copied not from na¬ 
ture but from a bag of bad mclons/'^^ Clement, however, thought the 
Hercules a masterpiece, and rewarded the sculptor with a substantial ptop- 
ertj^ b addition to the promised fee. Baccio repaid the compliment by giv¬ 
ing the tiainc Qement to a bastard born to him soon after the Pope's death. 
His last work was a tomb prepared by him for himself and lik father; as 
soon as it was finkhed he occupied it (1560). Probably he would have 
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greater renown today had he not been invidiouslv immortalized bv two 
artists who could write as well as design—Vasari and Cellini. 

Giovanni da Bologna was a more genial competitor. Born at Douai, he 
made his svay in youth to Rome {i 561)1 resolved to be a sculptor. After a 
year of study there he brought a clay sample of his w ork to the aged Mi¬ 
chelangelo. The old sculptor took it in liis hands, pressed it here and there 
with his worn lingers and heavy thumbs, and in a few moments molded it 
to greater signihcance. Giovanni never forgot that visit; throughout the 
lemainder of his eighty-four years he labored with unrelaxmg ambidou to 
equal the Titan. He started back to Flanders, but a Florentine nobleman 
advised him to study the art collected in Florence, and for three years main¬ 
tained him in his palace. There were so many Italian artists in or near the 
city that it took the Fleming five years to win acceptance for his work. 
Then Francesco, son of Duke Cosimo, bought his Vemis. He entered a 
competition to design a fountain for the Piazza della Signoria; Cosinto 
judged him too young for so responsible an assignment, hut his model was 
rated best by many artists, and probably it won him an invitation to build 
a much larger fountain in Bologna. After that Giovanni was brought back 
to Florence as official sculptor for the Aledici, and never lacked commis¬ 
sions, Wlien he went to Rome again Vasari introduced him to the Pope as 
“the prince of the sculptors of Florence.”" In ij8j he modeled a group, 
now' in the Loggia dei Lanzi, and named in afterthought The Rupe of the 
Sabmer: a hero virile and muscular holds in his grasp a ravishing wmman 
whose soft form is realistically compressed against his supportintr hand, and 
whose back is the loveliest in the bronze sculpture of the Renaisancc. 

The sculptors surpassed the painters in Cosimo’s galaxy and regard, 
Ridoifo Ghirlandaio strove but failed to maintain his father’s excellence- 
we may sample him from his portrait of Lucrezia Summaria in Washington. 
Francesco Ubenini, nicknamed il Bachiacca, liked to paint historical scenes 
in great detail on a small scale, laeopo Carrucci, called Pontormo from his 
birthplace, had every advantage and a good start; he received instruction 
from Leonardo, Piero di Cosimo, and Andrea del Sarto; and at nineteen 
(1513) he stirned the art world with a painting, now lost, that aroused the 
admiration of ,\lichclangela and was pronounced by Vasari “the finest 
fresco ever seen rill then.”" But soon afterward, to the disgust of the 
Italians, Pontormo fell in love with the engravings of Diirer. abandoned the 
smooth lines and harmonies of the Italian style, preferred crude and heavy 
Germanic forms, and pictured men and women in poses of physical or 
mental disturbance. In frescoes at the Cerrosa outside Florence Pomormo 
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painted in this Teutonic stj Je scenes from the passion of Oirist. Vasari re¬ 
sented this imltadon: “Was not Pontormo aw'are that Germans and Flem¬ 
ings come to learn the Italian sn^e, which he made such effort to shake off 
as if it were bad?’™ Even so, \''asari confessed the power of these frescoes. 
Pontormo further complicated his art by dev'cloping phobias. He never al^ 
lowed death to be mentioned in his presence; he avoided feasts and crowds, 
lest he be crushed to death; though himself kind and gentle, he distrusted 
nearly ever>'one except his beloved popil Bronzino- More and more be 
courted solitude, until he formed the habit of sleeping in an upper-story 
room reachable only by a ladder which be pulled up after him. On his 
final assignment—to fresco the main chapel of San Lorenzo—he worked for 
eleven years in isolarion, boarding up the chapiel and allowing none but 
himself to enter. He died {1556) before finishing the task; and when the 
frescoes were unveiled it wrs seen that the figures were badly dispropor- 
tioned, the faces excited or melancholy. Let us remember liim by a work 
of his saner maturity, the lovely ponralt of Ugolino .Martclli now in \^'ash- 
ington—soft feathered hat, pensive eyes, luminous raiment, immaculate 
hands, 

Agnolo di Cosimo di Mariano, renamed Bronzino, distinguished himself 
by n remarkable series of portraits, chiefly of the Medici. The Medici 
Palace contains a gallery of them, from Cosimo Pater Patriae to Duke 
Cosimo; and if we may judge from the pouchy face 0/ his Leo X, they were 
often truthful. The best of them is of Giovanni dclle Bande Nere (Uffizi) 
—a veritable Napoleon before Bonaparte—handsome, proud, and breathbg 
fire. 

Probably Duke Cosimo’s favorite artist was the man to whom this and 
everv book on the Italian Renaissance owes half its life—Giorgio Vasari, 
The family into which he was bora at Arezzo already included several 
artists; he was distantly related to Luca Signorelli, and he has told us how 
rbc old painter, seeing Giorgio’s boyhood drawings, encouraged him In 
studying design. In one of those innumerable acts of magnanimous and 
dain'oyant patronage that should he considered in judging the morals of 
the Renaissance, Cardinal Passerini, who had been appointed guardian of 
Ippolito and Alessandro de’ Medici, took Giorgio to Florence; and there 
the lad of twelve shared the studies of the young heirs to wealth and power, 
He became a pupil of Andrea del Sarto and Michelangelo, and to the end 
of his life he revered Buonarroti— broken nose and all—as a god. 

M’hen the .Medici were expelled from Florence in 15 27, Giorgio returned 
to Arezzo- At eighteen, his father having died of plague, he found himself 
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the chief support of his three sisters and wo y^oung brothers. Again hind¬ 
ness rescued him. His fomier fellow pupil, Ippolito tie' Medici, invited him 
to Rome, where for three years \^asari sedulously studied ancient and 
Renaissance art; and in 1530 Alessandro, master of Florence after another 
restoration, called him to live and paint in the Palazzo Aledici. There he 
made portraits of the family, including Lorenzo the .Magnificent in a somber 
study, and the vivacious young Catcrin a—posing and opposing at whim, as 
if already conscious that she would be queen of France. When Alessandro 
was assassinated Vasari wandered for some dmc patronless. His paintings 
are rudely dealt with by modem critics, but they must have earned him 
some repute, for at Mantua he was housed by Giulio Romano, and at 
Venice Aredno w’as his burly chaperone. WTierever he W'ent he carefully 
studied the local art, talked with artists or their descendants, collected 
drawings and made notes. Back in Rome, he painted for Bindo Altoviti a 
Deposition from the Cross, which, he tells us, “had the good fortune not to 
displease the greatest sculptor, painter, and architect that ever lived in our 
tinic." 

It was this Michelangelo who introduced him to the second Cardinal 
Alessandro Famese; and it was this cultivated prelate who, in 1546, sug¬ 
gested to Vasari that he should compose for the guidance of posterity the 
lives of the artists W'ho had so distinguished the Italy of the preceding two 
hundred years. W’hile busily serving as painter and architect In Rome, 
Rimini, Ravenna, Arezzo, and Florence, Giorgio devoted part of his time 
to the utircmuncrarive labor of the Lives, "moved by lov'e for these our 
artists.*' In 1550 he publi<;hcd the first edition of these Vise de' pHi ec- 
cel^nti pittori, senltori, ed /trehitetti Itulicmi, with an eloquent dedication to 
Duke Cosimo. 

From 1555 to 1572 he was Cbsimo’s chief artist. He remodeled the in¬ 
terior of the Palazzo Vecchio and decorated many of its walls with paint¬ 
ings more immense than magnificent; he raised the vast administration build¬ 
ing known from its governmental offices as the Uffizi, and now one of the 
great art galleries of the world. He led in completing the Laurentian 
Library, and lie constructed the enclosed corridor that enabled Cosimo to 
pass uudcf cover from the Palazzo Vecchio and the Uffizi acniss the Ponte 
Vecchio to the new ducal residence in the Pitti Palace. In 1567 he spent 
several months in travel and research, and a year later he brought out a 
new and much enlarged edition of the Lives. lie died in Florence in 1574, 
and w'as buried widi his ancestors in Arezzo. 

He was not a great artist bur he w'as a good man, an industrious uivestiga- 
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tor, and (barring' a ievr bites at Bandineili) a generous as well as intclliger^ 
critic. In simple, racy, almost colloquial Tuscan, and occasionally with the 
vividness of the novelle^ he gave us one of the most interesting books of all 
rime, from which a thousand other volumes have been cribbed. It is rich 
in inaccuracies, anachronisms, and contradictions, but richer still in fasci¬ 
nating information and judicious interpretarion. It did for the aitbts of 
Renaissance Italy W'hac Plutarch had dune for the martial or civic heroes of 
Greece and Rome. It will remain for cenruries to come one of the classics 
of the world's litcrarure. 

V', benventjto cellint: 1500-71 

There was in this age at the court of Cosirao a man who nnited in his 
character all the violence and sensitirity, all the mad pursuit of beauty in 
life and art, all the ex hilar ating pride of healih, skill, or power^ that dis- 
ringiiished the Renaissance; who^ iiioreaver, possessed the sponcaneoiis ca- 
pacic\" to pour forth his thoughTs and feelingSt vicissitudes and accomplish¬ 
ments, In one of the most engaging and unforgettable of all ancobiOgraphies. 
Benvenuto was nor—no one man could be—complerelv typical of the Ren¬ 
aissance genius; he lacked rlic piety of Angelico, the craft of ^^achiavelli 
the modesty of Castiglione, the blithe suavity of Raphael and surely not all 
Italian artists of the time cook die kw into their own hands as Benvenuto 
did. Yer, as we read his turbulent narradvct wc feel that his book, more 
than any other^ more even than VasariV Lives^ takes us behind the scenes, 
and into the heart, of the Renaissance, 

He begins dkarmingly: 

All men^ of whatsoever quality they be, who have done anything 
of excel lence+ or which may properly resemble excellence!, ought, 
if they are persons of truth and honesty^ to describe their life wnth 
their owTi hand; but they ought not to arrempt so fine an enterprise 
till they have passed the age of forry. This duty occtiis to my own 
mind, ntrw' that I am traveling beyond the term of fifty-eight years, 
and am in Florence^ the dry of my birth. 

He is proud that he w^as ''bom humble” and made his family famous; at 
the same rime he asures us that he was descended from a captain of Julius 
Gicsa^r; '‘in a work like this/’ he warns ns, ^‘rherc will alw^ays be found oc^ 
casion for narnral bragging/^^ He was called Benvenuto—weicomc—be¬ 
cause his parents expected a girl and tverc pleasantly surprised. His grand- 
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father (probably viobrtng all of Comaro’s precep(s) lived a hundted }*cars; 
Cellini, inheriting his vitality, crowded as many into seventy-one. His 
father was an engineer, a worker in ivory, and a devotee of the Bute; his 
fond hope was that Benvenuto w'ould become a professional Butisr and play 
in the band at die Ale did court; in later years he seems to have derived more 
pleasure froni hearing that his son had become a dutist in Pope Qcment’s 
private orchestra than from the goldsmkhery by which the youth was 
earning florins and fame. 

But Benvenuto w'ls enamored of beautiful forms rather than of melodious 
sounds. He saw some of the w'^ork of Michelangelo, and caught the fever of 
art. He studied the cartoon for The Battle of FhOj and was so impressed 
by it that even the Ststine Chapel ceiling seemed to him less marvelous. 
Against his father's pleading he apprenticed himself to a goldsmith, but in 
filial compromise he continued to practise the hared flute. In Filippino 
Lippi's house he found a book of drawings representing the art antiquities 
of Rome. He burned with desire to see those renoumed exemplars %vith his 
own eyes, and often he talked with his friends about going to the capital. 
One day he and a young woodcarv'er, Giambattista Tasso, walking aim¬ 
lessly and talking passionately, found Themselves at the gate San Piero Gat- 
tolinl; Benvenuto remarked that he felt himself already halftvay from Flor¬ 
ence to Rome; Od a mutual dare they walked on, mile after mile, until they 
reached Siena, thirty-three miles away. There Gian's feet rebelled. Cellini 
had money enough to hire a horse; the t^vo youths rode the one animal, and, 
“singing and laughing, we traveled the whole w'ay to Rome. I had just 
nineteen years then, and so had the century.'’^ 

In Rome he found work as a goldsmith, studied the ancient rentains, anti 
earned enough to send his father consolatory sums. But the doting father 
pled so earnestly for his return that after two years Benvenuto went back 
to Florence, He had hardly domiciled himself there when he scabbed a 
youth in a quarrel. Thinking he had killed hitn, he fled again to Rome 
(ijii). He pored over Michelangelo’s paindngs b the Sistme Chapel. 
Raphael’s in the Villa Chigi and the Vatican; he noted all Intcresting forms 
and lines b men and women, metals and foUagC; soon he was the best gold¬ 
smith b Rome. Clement took to hun first as a flutisc, then discovered his 
exceUence b design, Cellini made such handsome coins for him that the 
Pope appointed him “stamp master of the papal mbi’’—ie„ designer of 
currency for the Papal Srates. Each cardbal had a seal, sometimes “as large 
as the head of a twelve-year-old child," which was used to impress the wax 
that scaled a letter; some such seals were worth a hundred crowns ($1250?). 
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Cellini engraved seals and colns> cur and set gems, modeled medallions, 
enameled cameos, made a hundred variecies of objects in silver and gold. 
These “various departments of art/' he writes, “are very different from one 
another, so that a man who excels in one of them, if he undenakes another, 
hardly ever achieves the same success; whereas 1 strove with all my power 
to become equally versed in all of them; and In the proper place 1 shall 
demonstrate that 1 attained my object.”^^ 

Benvenuto brags on almost every page, but with such consistency and 
ardor that at last we con^e to believe him. He speaks of his *^Hne physiog¬ 
nomy and bodily symmetry,” and we cannot deny it. “Nature bestowed 
on me a temperament so happy^ and of such excellent parts, that I was 
freely able to accomplish whatever it pleased me to take in hand/" Among 
these pleasant objects was “a girl of great beauty and grace^ whom 1 used as 
a model. » - , I used frequently to pass the night with her. . . * After in- 
Julgcnce in sexual pleasure my slumber is sometimes very dccp/’“ From 
one such slumber he woke to find himself host to the “French disease/' In 
fifty days he was cured, and cook another mlstressp 

We glimpse the lawlessness of Itahan city life in the sixteenth centuiy 
when wc note with what conscience Ceil in] overrode the command¬ 
ments of Church and state. Apparently the policing of Rome -was lax and 
^ nian of strong in^incts could he—sometimes had to be—a 
law unto himself. When provoked Benvenuto "felt a fever" which "would 
have been my death had I not resolved to give it vent"/® when offended “1 
thought 1 ought to act as v^elJ as intone my 'misereres .He fell into a 
hundred quarrels, and, he assures us, was in the right in all but one. He 
stuck a dagger into the neck of one offender, and with such matador pre¬ 
cision that the man fell dead/* In another case “I stabbed him just beneath 
the ear. I gave him only two blows, for he fell stone dead at the second- I 
hud not meant to kill him, but, as the saying goes, knocks are not dealt out 
by measure."*" 

Hls theology was as independent as his moraliiyH Since he W'as always 
right (but once), he felt that God must be on hk side, giving more powder 
to his aim; he prayed to God for aid in his murders, and gave Him due 
credit for his success. However, when God failed to answer his pray^ers to 
help him find his lost love An^elica^ he turned to de\rUs for supplementary 
aid. A Sicilian sorcerer took him to the deserted Colosseum at night, drew 
a magic circle in the ground^ lit a fire, sprinkled perfumes on the fiames, 
and with Hebrew, Greek, and Larin invocations summoned demons to ap¬ 
pear. Benvenuto was sure that hundreds of phantoms rose before him, and 
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that they predicted his early rcimJon with Angelica. He returned to his 
honse. and spent the rest of the night seeing devils.** 

When the imperial army sacked Rome Cellini fled to the Castel Sant* 
Angelo, and served as a gunner; it was one of his shots, he avers, that killed 
the Duke of Bourbon; and it was his expert marksmanship that kept the 
besiegers at a distance from the Castle, so saving the Pope, the cardinals, and 
Benvenuto. We do not know hovi- true this is; but we have it on the 
same authority that when Clement returned to Rome he made Cellini a 
mace-bcarcr with a salary of 200 crox^ms ($2 500?) a year, and said: “Were 
1 but a wealthy emperor, I would give Benvenuto as iiioch land as my ey^ 
could survey; yet, being now but a needy bankrupt, I will at any rate ^vc 
him bread enough to satisfy his need.”**' 

Paul ni continued Clement’s patronage. Probably exaggerating to his 
heart’s delight, Cellini quotes PatJ as saying, to one whtT protested his 
lenience with the aitlsT: ' Know then that meti like Benvenuto, unique in 
their profession, stand above the law; and how far more, then, he who re¬ 
ceived the provocation I have heard of,”** But Paul’s son Pierluigi, as reck¬ 
less a rascal as Benvenuto himself, turned the Pope against the artit. Even 
Cellini’s arts proved inadequate to overcome such influence, and in 1537 
he abandoncxl his shop in Rome and made for France. On the way he was 
handsomely entertained by Bembo at Padua, made a small portrait of him, 
and was in return presented with horses for himself and his two com¬ 
panions. They mounted and descended the GrLsons, and rode through 
Zurich, Lausanne, Geneva, and Lyons to Paris. There too Benvenuto 
found enemies. Giovanni de’ Rossi, Florentine painter, wanted no more 
rivals for the King’s money; he put difficulties in the way of the newcomer; 
and when at last Cellini got to Francis he found him inextricably tangled in 
war. Ill and homesick, he climbed back over the Alps, made a pdgriniagc to 
Loreto, and crossed the Apennines to Rome. To his dismay he found him¬ 
self accused by Pierluigi of having embezzled papal jewelry. He w'as flung 
into the same Gastello that he had helped to save, and suffered months of 
imprisonment. He escaped, but broke a leg in the process; captured, he was 
conKned in an underground dungeon for two years. He was released at 
the request of Francis I, who now urgently solicited his services b France. 
Once more he clambered over rile Alps (1540). 

He found Kbg and court at Fontana Bclio-i.e„ Fontabebleau; was 
warmly welcomed, and was assigned a castle b Paris for his workshop and 
home. its occupants refused to leave he expelled them by force. The 

French did not like his manners or his language, and Mme d’Etampes, the 
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King’s mistress, rescnrcd CclHni's bck of courtesy to her high estate. Whm 
she heard how he had thrown out of the casric windows the furniture of the 
tenanrs whom he had dispossessed, she warned Francis that "'thar devil will 
sack Paris one of These days*"" The merry monarch enjoyed the story, 
forgave Cellini's violence for his artistry, piid him 700 crowns a year 
($8750?), 500 more for the expenses of his trip from Rome, and promised 
an additional mm for each work of art char Cellini should produce for him. 
Benvenuto was proud to learn that these %vere the same terms that had been 
given to Leonardo ra enty-four years before/' 

One of the dispossessed tenants sued liim in court on a charge of srca.ling 
some effects. The court decided against CellinL He reversed Ae judgment 
in his ouTi striking way: 

When [ perceived that my cause had been unjustly lost, i lead re¬ 
course for iTiy defense to 3 great dagger which 1 carried; for [ have 
always taken pleasure in keeping fine weapons. The first mm I at¬ 
tacked was the pbintiff who had sued me; and one evening I 
wounded him in the legs and arms so severely, taking care, however, 
nor to kill him, that I deprived him of tlie use of both his kgs*" 

Apparently the plaintiff dared not press the matter further, and CeUini 
could cum his energies to other outlets. He had in his Paris studio “a poor 
young girl Catcrina; 1 keep her principally for my art’s sake, since I cannot 
do w'khout a model being a man also, I have used her for my pleas¬ 
ure/'^ However Catetina, with yielding ku^se, slept also ^nth his helper, 
Pagolo Micceri. Benvenuto, learning of it, beat her till he was exhausted* 
tiis serv^ant Roberta reproved him for punishing so violently so ordinary an 
incident; did he not know that "there’s nor a husband in France without 
horns"? The next day he modeled from Catering again, “during wiiich oc¬ 
curred some amorous diversions; and at last, on the same hour as on the 
previous day, she irritated me to such a pitch that I gave her the same drub¬ 
bing. So we went on for several days, repeating the same round. . * . 
Meanwhile I completed my work in a stjde wiiich did me the greatest 
credit."" Another model, Jeanne, presented him with a daughter; he 
settled a dowry on the mother, *"and from that time 1 had nothing more to 
do with her*"®^ The child was later smothered by its nurse, 

Francis bore patiently with all this Lwitness; but finally Benvenuto had 
so many enemies in Paris that he begged the King’s permission to visit 
Italy* Consent ivas not given, but Cellini took French leave, and, after an 
arduous trip, found hiuiseLf in his native Florence ( 1 545}* There he showed 
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a better side of his nature, contributing materially to the support of his 
sister and her six daughters. He found Cosimo less openhanded than 
Francis. He made the usual enemies, but he cast a good portrait bust of 
the Duke (in the Bargello), and produced for him his most celebrated 
work—the Perseus that still stands in the Loggia dei Lanzi. He tells a vivid 
story of the casting. His amueries, roil, and exposure to heat and cold 
cuhninated in a severe fever chat compelled him to take to his bed just when 
the furnace that he had designed especially for this work was melting the 
metal, and this proved insufficient to fill the gigantic mold. The labor of 
months was about to be spoiled when Cellini rose from his bed and threw 
into the furnace a block of tin and two hundred pewter vessels. These 
proved enough; the casting was a complete success; and when the work 
was exposed to public view (1554) it vt'as praised as highly as any statue 
made in Florence since Michelangelo's David; even Bandinelli said a good 
word for it. 

From this climax the story descends to prosaic pages of haggling with 
the Duke about the fee for the Perseus, Benvenuto was long on expecta¬ 
tions, Cosimo was short of funds. The narrative abruptly ends at 1562, Ir 
does not mention the fact, othenvise fairly Vi'ell established, that in 1556 
Benvenuto was twice imprisoned, apparently on charges of criminal im¬ 
morality.™ In these late years Cellini composed a treatise on the gold- 
smirh's ^—Traitato . .. delP Orificeria. Having sown wild oats for half a 
century, he married in 1564, and had two legitimate children to add to one 
illegitimate child begotten in France and five generated in Florence after 
his return. 

Of his works—usually small enough to be readily movable—only a few 
can now be located and identified. The Treasury of St. Peter's has an 
ornate silver candelabrum attributed to Cellini; the Bargello preserv^es his 
Narehsiis and his Ganyviede, both in marble, and both excellent; the PirtI 
has a salver and a pitcher in silver; the Louvre has his fine medallion of 
Bembo, and a lovely bronze relief called The Nymph of F<mtmnebleatt; 
\'ienna claims the saltcellar made for Francis 1; the Gardner Collection in 
Boston has his bust of Altoviti; his large CrucifixioTi is in the Escorial. 
These scattered specimens hardly equip us to judge CeUini as an artist; they 
seem too slight for his fame, and even the Perseus, violent and overwrought, 
inclines to the baroque. Yet Clement VTT (we have ir on Benvenuto's 
word) rated him as “the greatest artist in his craft who was ever bom'’;** 
and an extant letter of Michelangelo to Cellini reads: “I have known you 
ail these years as the greatest goldsmith of whom the world has ever 
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heard,We may conclude ch^t Cellini was a genius and a ruffian, a master 
craftsman and 3 murderer, whose spirited Ai^t^^bwgrapby ourshincs his 
silver and gold and cameos^ and reconciles us to the morals of our dme. 


VT. LESSER LIGHTS 

This age of decline for Italy was a resnirection for Savoy. As a kd of eight 
Emmanuel Philibert might have seen the French invade and conquer the duchy 
{1536), At twenty-five he inherited its cxawn but not its soil; at twenrv^-ninc 
he played a leading part in tlie victory of the Spanish and the English over the 
French at Sc Quentin (j>57)j and two ycaJ^ later France surrendered to him 
Ills ruined country and bankrupt throne. His regeneration of Savoy and Pied¬ 
mont was a nmficejpicce of statesmanship. The Alpine slopes of his duchy were 
the haunts of ^kudois heretics, who were progressively transfomiing Catholic 
churches into whitc^vashed conventicles of CSlvrnist w'orship. Pope Piu5 IV 
offered him a year's ecclesiastical revenues to suppress the sect; Enimanucl took 
some drastic measures; but w^heu these resulted in large-scale emigration he 
turned to a policy of tolerance, checked the ardor of the Inquisition, and gave 
asylum to Huguenot refugees. He founded a new tmiverity at Turin, and 
financed the compilation of an cncycbpcdia— tinher^al^ di tutt^ ie 
scienze. He was always courteous, and repeatedly unfaithful, to his wife, 
Margaret of A^aJois, who gave him wbc counsel and diplomatic aid, and who 
presided over the bright social and mteltecuial life of Turin. When Emmanuel 
died (15S0) his duchy was one of the best-govemed lands in Europe. From liis 
line in the nineteenth century would cooie the kings of united Italy, 

iMeanwliile Andrea Doria, who in the late wars itad passed from ilie French 
m tlie Spanish side witit timely rrcachery, maintained liis leadership in Genoa, 
The bankers there had helped to finance the campaigns of Charles V, who 
repaid them by leaving undisturbed their domination of the citj% Not as badV 
hurt as V'cnice by the movement of commerce out of the Mediterranean into 
the Atlantic, Genoa became again a great port and strategic citadel Galeazzo 
Alcssi of Perugia, a pupil of Michelangelo, built sumptuous churches and 
palaces in Genoa. Vasari described the Via Balbi as the most splendid street in 
ltaJj%* 

When Francesco Alaria Sforza, last of his line as rulets, died in 1535^ Charles 
V appointed an imperial vicar to govern Milan. Subjection brought peace, and 
the ancient dtj' prospered once more. Alessi built there the handsome Palazzo 
Marine; and Leone Leoni, engraver in the Milan mint, rivaled Cellini in the 
minjacure plastic arts, but found no Cellini to publish his excellence. The most 
distinguished Alilanese of the age San Carlo Borromco, who re-enacted at 

* The Via Eaibi was fihauered in the S«:iJnd Wqrid War. 
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the close of the Renaissance the role played by Sc. Ambrose in the decline of 
arL^iqllit>^ He came of a rich patrician family; his uncle Piu$ I\" made him a 
cardinal at tw'enty-one, and archbishop of Milan at twentj'-uvo (1560)* He 
was prtjbably at that tdioe the richest prelate in Christendom, But he renounced 
all his benefices except the archbishopric, gave the proceeds to charity, and 
consumed himself in almost fanatical devotion to the Churclb He founded the 
order of Oblates of Sc Ambrose, brought the Jesuits into Milan, and vigorously 
supported all ftiovements for ecclesiastical reform that renmmed loy^ to Ca¬ 
tholicism. Accustomed to wealth and power, he insisted on the full mcdicx^al 
jurisdiction of his episcopal court, rook mro Ins hands much of the work of 
mamtaining law and order, filled his archiepiscopal dungeons with criminals 
and hereticSt and for twetitj^'-four years was the real ruk-r of the city. Literature 
and arr suffered under liis passjon for confomiitv aJid morality; but Pellegrino 
Tibaldi, architect and painrer, fionrished under his patronage, and designed tlie 
grandiose choir of the great cathedraL AO the car dinars severity was forgiven 
when, in the plague of 1576, wlille mosic notables fled, he stayed at his post and 
comforted the sick and bereaved with tLrelcss visits, ingik, and prayers. 

At Cemobbio, on Lake Coino, Cardinal Tolomeo GalHo, perhaps not sure of 
another heaven, built the dTste f 1568). At Brescia Giambattis-ta Moroni, 
pupil of Moretto, painted some portraits worthy to $tand beside most of 
Tidank.* In Creniona Vincenzo Campi carried on the family tradition of 
painting less than immortal pictures. At Ferrari fkcolg 11 compromised the 
long quarrel of Ins state with the papacy by paying Paul III r80,000 ducats, and 
pledging 7,000 ducats tribute per year. Alfonso fl gave the city another era of 
prosperity (1558^^7), ’which culminated in the Gerusalemife Uberata of Tor¬ 
quato Tasso and the Fjstor fido of Ciovanni Guarini. Girolaitio da Carpi 
Ecamed the art of painting from Garofolo, but (Vasari says) spent too much 
rime on love and the lute, and married coo sooti, to indulge himself in the self- 
centeredness of genius. 

Pkeenza and Parma rose to excited prominence in chb age. Tliotigh they had 
for centuries belonged to iVlikn, and that duchy w^as now' a dependency of 
Charles V, Pope Paul 111 claimed the tw'o dries as papal fiefs, and invested lus 
son Pierluigi Famese with them in 1545. Not quit^ t^vo years later the ne:w 
duke W2S assassinated at Piacenza by a revolt of nobles reconciled to his lechery 
but r^enring his monopoly of pow er and plums. Paul rightly ascribed the 
inidarive in tiie conspiracy to Ferrante Gonzaga, then ruling Milan as vicar for 
Charles; and noted that Imperial troops, providentially at hand, at once took 
possesrion of Piacenza for the Emperor ((>47)- Soon after Paulk death Julius 

■Notably Forfra/r of an Old {Bergamo); Amoma Nava^rra (Mtlatii; 

BjrtsleTrrm^o Boiiga (New York); Did Man and (Bofitoo); Titiim's ScboolmAfter 
(WasluitgtoQ); L^dovieo Aiirdrsszo CChkago]. 
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III appointed Pierluigi's son Ottavio Duke of Parma; and as Ottavio was also 
Charleses son-in^IavA^ he was allowed to rule Parma till his death (15B5)* 

No decline was visible in Bologna. Here Vignola designed the Portico de" 
Banchi for a group of traders; Antonio Morandi added to the Universitj' an 
Archiginnasio famous for its noble cortile; and Sebastiano Serlio wrote an 
architectural treatise that rivaled Palladiums in influence. In i jfij Pope Pius IV 
commissioned Tommaso Ijaureci of Palermo to set up a fountain in the Piazza 
di San Petronio. The sculptural part of the undertaking wus offered to a young 
Flemish ardst, who now' came from Florence and perhaps received hw name 
from the city in which he produced Ids greatest work. Giovanni da Bologna, 
or Gian Bologna* molded nine figures for the immense FontEina di Nettuno, 
At the summit of the group he mised a gigandc god of the waters, naked and 
strong; on the comers of the basin he cast in bronze four happy children in a 
game with leaping dolphins; at the feet of Neptune he placed four graceful 
maidens squeezing streams of w'ater from their breasts. Bologna sent Gian back 
tt> Florence with florins and praise, and did not grudge the 70,000 florins (J875,- 
ooo 7 ) that it had spent on rhe magnificent founrain. The spirit of dvic art w as 
still alive in Italy. 

As we take our parting look at Renaissance Rome, we are struck by the 
rapidity of her recovery from the disaster of 1537* Clement Ml had shown 
more sldll in remedying the ruin than in preventing it. His surrender to Charles 
had saved the Papal States, and their revenues helped the papacy to finance the 
rcstorarion of Church discipbne and the partial reconstnicrion of Rome. The 
full effect of the Reformation in reduced income was not yet felt in the papal 
treasury; and under Paul III the spirit and splendor of the Renaissance seemed 
for a moment redved. 

Some arts w^ere dyings others w'ere being bom or changing form. Gitdio 
Clotio, a Croatian domidled with Qirdtnal Famese. was almost the last of the 
great illuminators of manuscriprs. But in 15^7 Claudio Monteverdi was iKim 
at Cremona; soon opera and oraiorio would be added to the arts; and the 
polyphonic masses of Palestrina w^ere already celebrating the reinvigoration of 
the Church. The great age uf Italian painring was ending 1 Perino del Vaga and 
Giovanni da Udinc^ cpigonJ uf Raphael, turned the art toward decoration. 
Sculpture w'as beenming baroque; RafFacHo da Montelupo and Giovarmi da 
Montorsoli exaggerated the exaggerations of their master Michelangelo^ and 
produced status with limbs contorted into original but bizarre and ungainly 
poses. 

Architecture w*as now^ the most flourishing of the arcs. The Famese Palace 
and Gardens on the Palatine were improved by Michelangelo (1547) and 
completed by Giacomo della Porta Antonio da SangaJb the Younger 
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designed the Pauline ChapicI nf the Vatican ( 154 d). In the SaJa Regia—leadini^ 
to the Pauline and Sbctinc Chapels—Pope Paul III had the marble floor and 
paneling designed by this Sangallo, the u-alh frescoed by Vasari and the Zuccari 
brothers, the ceiling beautifully carved in stucco by Danicle da Voltcira and 
Perino del X'^aga. The papal apartments in Sant’ Angelo were embellished with 
frescoes and carvings by Perino, Giulio Romano, and Giovanni da Udine, 
The second Cardinal Ippolito d’Este buik near Tivoli (1549) the earlier of m'o 
famous X’'ilia5 d'Estc; Pirro Ligorio prepared the plans, the Zuccari decorated 
the casino; and the terraced gardens still attest the fine taste and reckless tvealch 
of the Renaissance cardinals. 

The most popular architect in or about Rome in this age was Giacomo 
Batozzi da V’^ignola. Coming from Bologna to study the classic ruins, he fonned 
his style by marn^ing die Pantheon of Agrippa to the Basilica of Julius Caesar, 
seekiug to combine cupola and arches, columns and pediments; and, like Pal¬ 
ladio, he wrote a book to propgate his principles. He acMeixd his first triumph 
at Caprarola, near Viterbo, by designing for Cardinal Famese another vast and 
luxurious Palazzo Famese (1547-9)1 inid ten years later he built a third at 
Piacenza. But his most Iniluential work was done at Rome in die Villa di Papa 
Giulio for Pope Julius HI, the Porta del Popolo, and the church of the Gesii 
(i5dB-75). In this famous edifice, built for the rising Jesuits; Vignola designed 
a nave of impressive breadth and height, and converted the aisles into chapels; 
later architects would make this church the first clear manifestation of the 
baroque style-curved or contorted fornis surfeited with ornament. In 15^4 
Vignola succeeded Michelangelo as chief architect at St. Peter’s, and shared in 
the honor of raising the great donic that Angelo had designed. 

VH. MICHELANGELO; THE LAST PHASE: 1534-^4 

Through all these years Michelangelo had survived as an unruly gliost 
from another age. He was fifty-nine when Clement died, but no one 
seemed to think that he had earned the right to rest. Paul III and Francesco 
Maria of Urbino fouglit over his living body. The Duke, as executor for 
Julius II, clamored for completion of his uncle’s tomb, and flourished a 
contract long since si^cd by Angelo. But the imperious pontiff would 
not hear of it, “For thirty years,” said Paul to Buonarroti, “I have wanted 
you to enter my service; and now* that I am Pope wfll you disappoint me? 
That contract shall be tom up, and I'll have you xvork for me, come what 
may.”*“ The Duke protested, but finally settled for a much smaller 
mausoleum than Julius had dreamed of. The knowledge that the tomb 
Was an abortion shared in darkening the Titan’s later years. 

In 1535 the triumphant Pnpe issued 2 brief appointing Michelangelo 
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chief architect, sculptor, and painter at the Vatican, and proclaiming his 
eminence in each field. The artist was made a member of the papal house¬ 
hold, and was given a life pension of uoo crowTis (515,000?) a year. 
Clement \^T, shortly before his death, had asked him ro paint a fresco of 
The Ljjt fudpneat behind the altar of the Sistme Chapel. Paul proposed 
tfiar this commission should now be carried out. Michael was reluctant; he 
wanted to carve, not paint; he was happier with hammer and chisel than 
with the brush. The very size of the wall ro be painted—sixty-sis by 
thirty-three feet—might have given him pause. Neverthelcs in Septem¬ 
ber, 1535, aged sixty, he began his must famous picture. 

Perhaps the repeated frustrations of his life—the maimed mausoleum of 
Julius, the destruction of his statue of that pope at Bologna, the unfinished 
fa9ade of San Lorenzo, the unfinished Medici tombs—had accumulated in 
him a bitterness that poured itself into this consummation of diinnc wrath. 
Memories of Savonarola may have come back to him across forty years— 
those dire prophecies of doom, chose denunciations of human wickedness, 
clerical corruption, iMedicean tjTannv^, intellectual pride, and pagan ]oys, 
those blasts of heil-fire searing the soul of Florence; now the dead martyr 
would speak again, from the most intimate altar in Christendom, TTie 
somber artist whom Leonardo had called learned in Dante would soak him¬ 
self anew in tlic brine of the In^emo, and put its horrors on tJie wall w'here 
for generations to come future popes might have that mescapable judgment 
before them as they read the Mass. And meanwhile, in this citadel of a 
religion chat had till lately scorned and maligned the human body, he 
would be a sculptor even with the brush, and W'ould paint that body in a 
hundred conditions and attitudes, in the contortions and grimaces of agony, 
in the drowsy dteo excited resurrection of the dead, in infiated angels blow¬ 
ing the fateful summons, in a Christ still showing His wounds, yet strong 
enough, with His titanic shoulders and Herculean arms, to hurl into hell 
those who had thought themselves superior to die commandments of God, 

The sculptor in him mined the painting. This stem puritan, who day by 
day became more religious, insisted on curv'ing in color massive and mas- 
cular bodies, until the angels that art and poetry had conceived as hai^py 
children, gracious youths, or lithesome girls, became in liis hands athletes 
racing through the skies, and damned and saved alike were worthy of 
salvation if only because they w'cre made In the image and likeness of God, 
and even Christ Hbnself, in His majestic anger, became an inc;irtiatLon of 
the Adi^n of the Sisdne ceiling, a god made in the image and likeness of 
man. There is too much flesh here, there are too many arms and legs, biceps 
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and swelling caiveSt co life ihc spkit to contemplate the wages of Jtin- Even 
the lecherous Aredno thought these poUubting nudes w'ere a bit out of 
place. Everyone knows how Paul Ill's master of ceremonies, Biagio da 
Geseua, complained that such a celebration of the human form would more 
htly' adorn a wineshop than die chapel of the popes^ how ALichelangelo 
avenged himself by painting Biagio among the damned; and how Pauk 
when Biagio bc^cd him to order the erasure of the portrait, replied with 
excellent humor and rheology that not even a pope can release a soul from 
hel].“ Yielding to protests like BIagio*s, Paul IV bade Daniele da Volterra 
paint breeches on the more glaring jiaits; whereupon Rome called the poor 
artist il Braglicrtonc, the breeches tailor. The noblest figure in the dark 
panorama is completely clothed—Mary, whose raiment is the Master's last 
triumph in the painting of drapery, and wEosc look of horror and mercy 
is the one redeeming element In this apotheosis of human ferocity. 

After six years of labor the picture was unveiled for the Christmas cele¬ 
bration of 1541. A Rome now entering npoo a religious reaction against 
the Renaissance accepted T be Last fudgr/tent as good theolog)'' and great 
art. Vasari pronounced it the most wonderful of all painrings. Artists ad¬ 
mired the anatomy, and w'ere not offended by the muscular exaggerations, 
the bizarre ardtudes, the carnal excess; on the contrary many painters imi¬ 
tated these mannerisms of the Master, and formed the mannerist school that 
began the decadence of Italian art. Even laymen maiveled at the fore- 
shortenings-which gave parts of the picture the semblance of relief—and 
the acute sense of perspective that had made the lower figures two meters 
in height, the middle figures three, the upper figures four. VVe who new 
the fresco today cannot judge it fairly; it has been injured by Daniele’s 
tailoring, a further draping of some figures in 1761, and the dust and candle 
smoke and natural darkening of four centuries. 

After some months of rest .Michelangelo began (1542) work on two 
frescoes in the chapel that Antonio da Sangallo had built in the Vatican 
for Paul III. One represented tlie martyrdom of St. Peter, the other the 
conversion of St. Paul. Here again the aging artist lost himself in violent 
exaggerations of the human form. He was seventy-five when he completed 
these pictures, and he told Vasari that he painted them against his will, and 
wdth great effort and fatigue.*' 

He did not f<^l too old for sculpture; indeed, he said, the hammer and 
chisel kept him in health. Even during the painting of Tbe Last Judgjnent 
he had sought refuge and consolation now and then with the marbles in 
his studio. In 1539 he carved his stern and powerful Brutus (in the Bar- 
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g^elJo), worthy of the grcatcsc Roman portrait sculpture. Perhaps he meant 
it to sanction the recent tyraimicide of Alessandro dc" Medici in Florence, 
and to serve as a reminder to future despots. Eleven years later, in a 
tenderer moodT he carved the PiVrJ that stands behind the high altar of the 
Florentine cathedral. He hoped to make this his o\™ sepulchral monu¬ 
ment. and he worked on it feverishly, often conrinuing hk labor on it at 
night by the %ht of a candle fitted in his cap- But cm overfuiious blow of 
the hammer so injured the stanie that he abandoned it os irrevocably 
spoiled. His servant Antonio Mini begged it as a gift, received it, and sold 
it to a Florentine^ It is an astonishing product for a man of seventy-five 
years. The body of the dead Christ is represented without exaggerationi 
the figure of Mary, nnfimslied, is tenderness petrified; and the noble face 
of the hooded Nicodemus could well portrav, as some have thought, Mi¬ 
chelangelo himself, who now so often meditated on the Ration of Christ 
His religion was essentially medieval darkened with mysrickm, proph¬ 
ecy ^ and the thought of dea^ and hell; he did not share the skepricism of 
Leonardo or the blithe indifference of Raphael; his favorite books were 
the Bible and Dante. Toward the end of hb life his poetry turned more 
and more on religion: 

Now hath my life across a stormy sea. 

Like a frail bark^ reached that wide port where aU 
Are bidden, ere the final judgment fall. 

Of good and evil deeds to pay the fec- 
Now know [ wen how that fond phantasy^ 

Wliich made my soul the worshiper and thrall 
Of eartlily artt is vain; how criminal 
Is that which aU men seek so willingly* 

These amorous thoughts w hich were so lightly dressed— 

WTiat are they when the double death is nigh? 

Tlie one 1 know" for sure, the other dread. 

Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My souL that turns to His great love on high, 

Whose arms to clasp us on the cross arc spreail“* 

The old poet reproached himself for having composed in past years; some 
sonnets to love. Bur these were apparently poetic exercises rather chan 
paraions of the flesh. The sinecrest sonnets in Michelangelob Rhfse arc ad¬ 
dressed to an elderly wddow or a handsome youth. Tommaso Cavalieri w^as 
a Roman noble who played at painting. He came to Angelo (r. 1531) for 
instniction, and bewitched hk teacher xvith the beauty of hk face and form. 
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the grace of his carriage and manners* Michael fell in lore with him, and 
wrote to him sonnets of such frank admiration chat some have been led to 
place Michelangelo with Leonardo among the famous homosexuals of his- 
tor^^"** Such fond expressions of man to man were common in the Renais¬ 
sance, even among assiduous heterosexuals; their extreme language was part 
of the poetic and epistoiaiy ritual of the time; we can draw no conclusions 
from them. \Vc note, however, that—outside of poetry—Michelangelo 
seems to have been indifferent to women until he met Vittoria Colonna. 

His friendship with her began about 1541, when she was fifty and he 
was sixty-seven* A woman of fifn" can easily stir the embers of a sei- 
agenarian, but Vittoria had no mind for it; she felt herself stili bound to 
the iVlartjuis of Pescara, now seventeen years dead* “Our friendship is 
stable," she wrote to Michelangelo, “and onr affection very sure; it is tied 
with a Christian knot,"“ She sent him 145 sonnets, good but negligible; he 
replied in sonnets warm with admiration and devotion, hut tarnished wdih 
literary conceits. ^Mien they met they talked about art and religion, and 
perhaps she confessed to him her sympathy with the men who were cry¬ 
ing to reform the Church. Her influence upon him was profound; all the 
finest spiritual elements of life seemed gathered up in her piety, kindness, 
and fidelity* Something of his pessimism cleared away when she walked 
and talked with him; and he prayed that he might never again be the man 
he had been before they met. He was with her when she died (1^47). For 
a long time thereafter he remained “dovsTistrickcn as if deranged,” and he 
reproached himself for not having kissed her face as well as her hand in 
those last mometit5.*“ 

It 'was shortly before her death that he assumed his last and greatest re¬ 
sponsibility in art, Wlien Antonio da Sangallo passed away (1546), 
Paul 111 asked Michelangelo to undertake the completion of Sc. Peter’s. 
The weary artist protested again that he was a sculptor, not an architect; 
perhaps he had nor forgotten his failure with the facade of San Lorenzo* 
The Pope insisted, and Angelo yielded with "infinite regret"; but, \'asari 
adds, "t believe His Holiness was inspired by God*” For this culminatmt; 
task of his career the artist refused additional remuneration, thoush the 
Pope repeatedly pressed it upon him. He set to work with an energy 
hardly to be expected of a man in his sevenc\'-second year. 

As if St, Peter 5 were not burden enough he took upon himself in the 
same year two other major enterprises. To the Palazzo Famese he added 
a third story, a cornice acclaimed by all for its beauty, and the two upper 
tiers of a court that Vasari judged the finest cortik in Europe. He designed 
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a spacious flight of steps to the top of the Gapicoline hill, and placed on the 
summit the ancient equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. Later, aged 
eiglity-eighi; he began to erect at the farther end of this plateau the Palazzo 
del Sena tore, with its lordly double staircase; and he drew up plans for the 
Palazzo dti Conservatori at one side of the Senate Hall, and the .Museo 
Capirolino at the other, E-ven he could not live long enough to carry out 
all these plans, but the structures were completed on his designs by Tom- 
maso Cavalieri, V'lgnola, and Giacomo della Porta. 

When Paul III died (1549) some doubt arose whether hk successor, 
Julius ni, would condnue Angelo as archkecr-in-chicf at St, Peter’s, 
Michael had rc)ecced Antonio da Sangallo's plan as mating for so dark a 
church that (he saidl it would have been dangerous to public morals." 
The dead man’s friends persuaded two cardinals to warn die Pope that 
Buonarroti was spoiling the edifice. Julius supported Angelo; but under a 
later pontiff, Paul IV (for popes came and went in quick succession in Mi¬ 
chelangelo’s life), the Sang^o faction returned to the attack, alleging that 
the artist, now eight>'--one, was in his second childhood, was tearing do\™ 
more than he built up, and was planning quite impossible things at San 
Pietro. Time and again Michael thought of resigning and accepting the 
repeated invitations of Duke Cosimo to resume residence in Florence; but 
he had conceived the dome, and would not leave his post until that concep¬ 
tion was on the way to realizadon. In 1557, after years of thought on the 
problem, he constructed in clay a small model for the massive cupola, whose 
width and weight were the perilous ponderables of the enterprise. xAn- 
other year was spent in making a large model in 'wood, and drawing up 
pbds for construction and support. I'hc dome was to be 138 feet in 
diameter and 151 feet in its own height, with its apex 334 feet from the 
ground; it was to rest on a corniced base upheld by four gigantic arches at 
the transept crossing of the church. A “lantern'^ or open-faced smaller 
cupola 'was to rise sixty-nine feet above the main dome, and a cross was 
to reach thirry-rwo feet higher still as the pinnacle of the whole majestic 
edifice, 435 feet m total height. The comparable dome that Bruncllcsco 
had raised o\ner the cathedral of Florence, and whose beauty Michelangelo 
modestly pronounced unsurpassable, measured ijSVi feet in width, 133 in 
its owTi height, 300 from ground to apex, 35 1 'with its lantern. These two 
domes were the most audacious undertakings in the history of Renaissance 
architecture. 

Pius IV succeeded Paul IV in ij6p. Once again the enemies of the 
aging Titan sought to replace him. Worn out w-ith a long war of dispute 
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and rccrtminaiioo, he submirred his rcsignariun (1560). The Pope refused 
ro accept it, and Alichelangelo continued as chief architect of St. Peter’s 
till his death. Then it became clear that his critics had not been wholly in 
the wrong. Just as in sculpture he often attacked the marble block with no 
other preparation than an idea in liis head, so in architecture he seldom put 
his plans upon paper, rarely confided them even to his friends, bnt merely 
made blueprints for each part of the edifice as the time approached to build 
it. AATteEi he died he left no definite plans or models for any portion except 
the dome. Consequently his successors were free to adopt their own ideas. 
They changed his—and Bramante’s—basic conception of a Greek cross to 
a Latin cross by elon^ting the eastern arm of the church, and fronting it 
with a high fa9ade that made the cupola invisible on that side e.'cccpt from 
a quarter of a mile away. The only pan of the building that is Angelo’s is 
the cupola, which was erected from bis plans, with no substantial change, 
by Giacomo della Porta in 1588, It is unquestionably the noblest architec¬ 
tural sight in Rome. Rising in stately curves from drum to lantern, it crowns 
with majesty the immense pile beneath, and gives to classic columns, 
pilasters, architraves, and pediments a comprehensive unity rivaling in 
splendor any kno'^m structure of the ancient world. Here again Christi¬ 
anity sought a reconciliation with antiquity: the temple of the worship of 
Christ placed the dome of the Pantheon (141 feet wide by 141 feet in 
total height) upon the Basilica of Constantine as Eramante had vowed to 
do, and dared to raise classic columns to a lofn' stature unparalleled in the 
records of antiquity. 

Michelangelo continued to work till his eighty-ninth year. In 1563, at 
the request of Pius IV, he transformed a part of the Baths of Diocletian 
into the church and convent of Santa Maria degli Angeli. He 
the Porta Pia, one of the city gates. He made for the h'iorentines in Rome 
a model for a church; Vasari, pethap too enihusiastic about his old teacher 
and friend, pronounced the propKised building “as beautiful as ever man 
beheld”but Florentine funds in Rome ran short, and the edifice was 
never built. 

At last the Titan's incredible energy failed. About his seventy-third 
year he had begun to suffer from the stone. He seems to ha^ne found some 
palliative in medicine or mineral waters, but, he said, **l put more faith in 
prayers than in medicines.” Twelve yeais later he wrote to a nephew: “As 
regards my condition, 1 am ill with ^1 the troubles that are w’oot to nfflt et 
old men. The stone prevents me from passing water. My loms and back 
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Sire 50 Stiff that I often c^rniot climb upstairs,™ Yet dll his ninetieth year 
he w^cfic out in all weathers. 

He took the approach of death ’u^ith religious resignarion and philosophi¬ 
cal good humor. am so old,*^ he remarked to Vasari^ *"that death often 
piiHs me by the cape and bids me go with him.^'^ A famous bronze relief 
by Datiiele da Volterra show'^ a face lined with pain and haggard with age. 
In Febniar^\ i 5^4> he grew weaker day by day, and spent most of the 
time sleeping in his old armchair. He made no will^ hut merely ^*lefr his 
soul to God, his body to the earth, and his goods to his nearest reiationsn™ 
He died on February i8, 1564, aged eighty-nine. His body was taken to 
Florence and was buried in the church of Santa Croce, with ceremonies 
that lasted several days. Vasari devotedly designed for him a sumptuous 
comb. 

It was the judgment of some contemporaries, and has been the judgment 
of time, chat despite a multitude of defects he was the greatest artist who 
ever lived- He exemplified fully the definition given by Ruskin of “the 
greatest artist*—as he “who has embodied, in the sum of his vrorks, the 
greatest number of the greatest ideas*—i.e., ideas that *'exercise and exalt 
the highest faculties of the mind.””’ He was, to begin with, a master drafts¬ 
man whose drawings were among the most treasured gifts and thefts of his 
friends. We can see some of these drawings today in the Casa Buonarroti 
at Florence or in the Cabinet des Desins of the Louvre: sketches for the 
facade of San Lorenzo, or for The Last JudgmeTtt^ a lovely study for a 
sibyL a 5 ^^ Anne almost as subtly conceived as Leonardo^ and the strange 
dra’^^dng he made of V^ttoria Colonna dead, with mystic countenance and 
wasted breasts. In one of the conversations reported by Francisco de 
Hollanda he reduced all am to design: 

The science of design, or of fine drawing. . , . is the sotircc and 
vtry essence of painting, scuipnire, architeemre, and of every form 
of representation, as well too as of all the sciences. He who has made 
himself a master in this art possesses a great treasure^ , ^ ^ All the 
works of rhe human brain and hand are either design itself or a 
branch of that art.*^ 

As a painter he remained a draftsman, far less interested in color than in 
line, seeking above all to draw an expressive form, to fix in art some human 
attitude* or to convey through a design a philosophy of life. The hand 
was that of Phcidias or Apelles, the voice was Jcrcnmh*s or Dante*s. On 
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one of his passages between Florence and Rome he must haw stopped at 
Orvieto and studied the nudes that Signorelli had painted there; these, and 
the frescoes of Giotto and Masaccio, gave some hints to a style that was 
nevertheless uniilce anything eke that history has preserv^ed. Far beyond 
and above the others, even beyond Leonardo, Raphael, and Titian, he 
brought to his art, and brought out in his art, nobility. He did not dally 
with decoration or triviality; he cared nothing for pretiiness, landscapes, 
architectural backgrounds, arabesques; he let his subject stand out stark and 
unadorned. His mind was caught by a high vision, to which he gave form, 
as well as the hand could, in the shape of sibyls, prophets, saints, heroes, 
and gods. His art used the human body as ics medium, but those human 
forms were to him the tortured embodiments of his hopes and terrors, his 
confused philosophy, and his smoldering religious faith. 

Sculpture was his favorite and characteristic art because it is the pre¬ 
eminent art of form. He never colored his statues, feeling that form was 
enough; even bronze had too much color for him, and he confined his 
sculpture to marble,®* Whatever he painted or built was sculptural, even 
to St, Peter’s dome. He failed as an architect (barring that sublime cupola) 
because he could hardly conceive a building except in terms and propor¬ 
tions of the human body, and could barely suffer it to be more than a re¬ 
ceptacle of statuary; he wanted to cover all surfaces, instead of making 
surfaces an element of form. Sculpture was a fever wkh him; the marble, he 
thought, obdurately hid a secret, which he w'as resolved to extricate; but 
the secret was in himself, and was too intimate for full revelation. Dona¬ 
tello helped him a litdc, della Quercia more, the Greeks less, in the struggle 
TO give the inner vision outward form. He agreed with the Greeks in de¬ 
voting most of his arrio the body, leaving the faces generalized and almost 
stereotyped, as m the female hgutes on the iVledici tombs; but he never 
achieved—his temper would not let him care for—the unimpassioned repose 
of Greek statuary before the Hellenistic age. I le had no use for a form 
that did not express feeling. He lacked the classic restraint and sense of 
proportion; he made shoulders coo broad for the head, trunks too mighty 
for the limbs, and limbs knotted with muscles, as if all men and gods were 
wrestlers taut with strife. It must be admitted that in these dramatic exag¬ 
gerations of effort and emotion the art of the mannerists and the baroque 
was bom. 

.Michelangelo did not found a school as Raphael did, but he trained some 
distinguished ardsts, and wielded pervasive influence. One pupil, Guglielmo 
dclk Porta, designed for Paul III, in St. Peter’s, a mausoleum that could 
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almost bear comparison with the tombs of the Medici. But generally the 
successors of Angelo in sculpture and painting Imitated his excesses ndthout 
redeeming them with his depth of thought and feeling and his technical 
mastery. Usually a supreme artist is the culmination of a tradition, method, 
style, and historical mood; his very superiority fulfills and exhausts a line 
of development, so that after him must come a period of helpless imitation 
and decline. Then slowly a new mood and tradition grow; a new concep¬ 
tion, ideal, or technique struggles through a hundred bizarre experiments 
to find another discipline, some origmal and freshly revealing form. 

The last word must be one of humility. We middling mortals, even 
while presuming to sit in judgment upon the gods, must not fail to recog¬ 
nize their divinity. We need not be ashamed to worship heroes, if our 
sense of discrimination is not left outside their shrines. We honor Mi¬ 
chelangelo because through a long and tortured life he contmued to cre¬ 
ate, and produced in each main field a masterpiece. We see these works 
tom, so to speak, out of his flesh and blood, out of his mind and heart, 
leaving him for a time weakened with burh. We see them taking form 
through a hundred thousand strokes of hammer and chisel, pen^ and 
brush; oue after another, like an immortal population, they take their place 
among the lasting shapes of beauty or significance. We cannot know what 
God is, nor understand a universe so mingled of apparent evil and good, 
of suffering and loveliness, destruction and sublimity; but in the presence 
of a mother tending her child, or of a genius giving order to chaos, meaning 
to matter, nobility to form or thought, we feel as close as we shall ever be 
CO the life and mind and law that constitute the unintell^ible intelligence of 
the world. 


Envoi 


I T has been a profound and grateful experience to study so many of the 
phases and peixonalities of these rich and vibrant centuries. How end¬ 
less was the wealth of this Renaissance, which even in its w'aning produced 
men like Tintoretto and Veronese, Aretino and Vasari, Paul III and Pales¬ 
trina, Sansovino and Palladio, Duke Cosimo and Cellini, and such art as the 
rooms of the Ducal Palace and St. Peter’s dome! W’hat frightening vitality 
there must have been in those Renaissance Italians, living amid violence, 
seduction, superstition, and war, yet eagerly alive to every form of beauty 
and artistry, and pouring forth—as if all It^y had been a volcano—the hot 
lava of their passions and their art, their architecture and assassinations, their 
sculpture and liaisons, their painting and brigandage, their Madonnas and 
grotesques, their hymns and macaronic verse, their obscenities and piety, 
their profanity and prayers! Has there ever been elsewhere such depth and 
intensity of Yea-saying life? To this day we feel the lifdng breath of that 
afflatus, and our museums overflow with the spared surplus of that inspired 
and frenzied age. 

It is difficult to judge it calmly, and we gmd^gly rehearse the charges 
that have been brought against it. First of all, the Renaissance (limiting 
that term to Italy) was based materially upon the economic exploitation 
of the simple many by the clever few. The wealth of papal Rome came 
from the pious pennies of a million European homes; the splendor of Flor¬ 
ence was the transmuted sweat of lowly proletaires who worked long 
hours, had no political rights, and were better off than medieval serfs only 
in sharing in the proud glory of civic art and the exciting stimulus of city 
life. Politically the Renaissance was the replacement of republican com¬ 
munes with mercantile oligarchies and military dictatorships. Morally it 
was a pagan revolt that sapped the theological supports of the moral code, 
and left human instincts grossly free to use as they pleased the new wealth 
of commerce and industry. Unchecked by censorship from a Church her¬ 
self secularized and martial, the state declared itself above morality in 
government, diplomacy, and war. 

Renaissance art (the indictment continues) was beautiful, but seldom 
sublime. It e.xcclled Gothic arc in detail, but fell short of it in grandeur, 
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unify, and total effect; it rarely reached Greek perfection or Roman maj- 
tscy^ It wa 5 the voice of an aristocracy of wealth tliat div^orccd ihe artist 
from the arrisan, uprooted him from the people, and made him dependent 
upon uptart princes and rich men. It lost its soul to a dead antiquity, and 
enslaved architecture and sculpture to ancient and alien forms. ’iVhat an 
absurdity it was to put false Greco-Roman fronts upon Gothic churches, 
as Alberti did in Florence and Rimini f Per hap the w'hole classical revival 
in art was o grievous mistake. A style once dead cannot properly be re^ 
vitalized unless the civilizatiou that it expressed can be restored; the Yjgor 
and health of the stjde lie in its harmony with the life and culture of its 
time. There was, in the great age of Greek and Roman art^ a stoic le- 
straint idealized by Greek thought and often realized in Roman charjicter; 
but that restraint was quite foreign to the Renaissance spirit of freedom, 
passion, turbulence, and excess. What could be more contrarv to the 
Italian temper in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries than the flat roof and 
ceiling, the regular rectangular facade, the drcaiy^ rows of identical win- 
do wts, that stigmatized the Renaissance palace? When Italian architecture 
ured of this monotony and artificial classicisnii, it let itself go, like a Ve¬ 
netian merchant robed for Titian, in excessive ornament and splendor, and 
feU from the cla^ic into the baroque—Cfi^rrapri? opthiri pe^shna. 

Neither could classic sculpture express the Renaissancen For restraint is 
ess^enuEil to sculpture; the enduring medium does not fitly embody a con¬ 
tortion or an agony that by its nature must be brief. Sculpture is motion 
iuunobilized, passion spent or conSToliei beauty or form ptcsertxd from 
time by metal congealed or lasting stone. Perhaps for this reason the 
greatest sculptures of the Renaissance are mostly tombs or in which 

restless man has at last achieved tranquillity. Donatello, try as he might to 
be classic, remained striving, aspiring, Gothic; Michelangelo was a Uw to 
himself, a Titan imprisoned in his tempetament, struggling through Sliwes 
and Captives to find esthetic peace* but ever too lawless and excited for 
repose. The recovered classic heritage was a burden as w^ell as a boon; it 
enriched the modern soul with noble exemplars, but it almost smothered 
that youthful spirit—]ust come of age—under a falling multitude of columns, 
capitals, architraves, and pediments. Perhaps this resurrected antiquity, this 
idolatry of proportion and symmetry (even in gardens), halted the growth 
of a native and congenial art, precisely as the rerival of Latin by the hu¬ 
manists impeded the development of literature in the vernacular. 

Renaissance painting succeeded in expressing the color and passion of 
the time, and brought the art to a technical refinement never surpassed. 
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Bvjr it too had its faults. Its stress was on sensnous beauty, on lordly 
raiment and rosy flesh; even its religious pictures were a voluptuous senti- 
mentality^ more intent upon corporeal forms than upon spiritual sig- 
nihcancc; and many a meisval crucifix reaches deeper into the soul than 
the demure Virgins of Renaissance art. Flemish and Dutch artists dared to 
picture unattractiv'e faces and homely dress, and to seek behind these sim¬ 
ple features tiie secrets of character and the elements of life. How super¬ 
ficial the nudes of Venice—even the Madonnas of Raphael—seem beside 
the Van Eycks' Adoration of the Lmnb! Raphael’s julhts ll is unexcelled, 
but is there anything in the hundred self-portraits by Italian artists that can 
compare W'ith Rembrandt's honest mirrorings of himself? The popularity 
of ponraiture in the sixteenth century suggests the rise of the nouvemx 
riches, and their hunger to see themselves in the glass of fame. The Renais¬ 
sance w'as a brilliant age, hut through all its manifestations runs a strain of 
show and insincerity, a fl auntin g of costly costumes, a hollow fabric of 
precarious power unsupported by inner strength, and ready to fall into 
mins at the touch of a merciless rabble, or at the distant cry of an obscure 
and angry monk. 

Well, what shall W'C say to this harsh indictment of an epoch that we 
have loved with all the enthusiasm of youth? Wc shall not try to refute 
rfiat indictment: though it is weighted mth unfair comparisons, much of it 
is true. Refutations never convince, and to pit one half-tmth against its 
opposite is vain unless the tw'O can be merged into a larger and juster view. 
Of course the Renaissance culture was an aristocratic superstmeture raised 
upon the backs of the laboring poor; but, alas, what culture has not been? 
Doubtless much of the literature and art could hardly have arisen without 
some concentration of wealth; even for righreous writers unseen toilers 
mine the earth, grow food, weave garments, and make ink. We shall not 
defend the despots; some of them deserved a Borgian garroting; many of 
them w'astcd in vain luxury the revenues drawn from their people; but 
neither shall we apologize for Cosimo and his grandson Lorenzo, whom the 
Florentines obviously preferred to a chaotic plutocracy. As for the moral 
laxity, it was the price of intellectual liberation; and heavy as the price was, 
that liberation is the invaluable birthright of the modem world, the very 
breath of our spirits today. 

The devoted scholarship that resurrected classic letters and philosophy 
was chiefly the work of Italy. There the first modem literature arose, out 
of that resurrection and that liberation; and though no Italian writer of the 
age could match Erasmus or Shakespeare, Erasmus himself yearned for the 
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clear free air of Renaissance Italy, and the England of Elizabeth owed to 
Italy—to ‘'Englishmen Italianate”—the seeds of its flowering, Ariosto and 
Sannazaro were the inodeis and progenitors of Spenser and Sidney', and 
iMachkvelE and Casriglione were powerful influences in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean England, It is not certain that Bacon and Descartes could 
have done their work had not Pomponazzi and Machiavdli, Telesio and 
Bruno paved the way with their svi'eat and blood. 

Yes, Renaissance architecture is dcprcssingly horizontal always except¬ 
ing the lordly cupolas that rise over Florence and Rome, The Gothic 
sty'le, ecstatically vertical, reflected a religion that pictured our terrestrial 
life as an exile for the soul, and placed its hopes and gods in the sky; classic 
architecture expressed a religion that lodged its deities in trees and streams 
and in the earth, and rarely higher than a mountain in Thessaly; it did not 
look upward to And ditniiity. That classic style, so cool and calm, could 
not flrly represent the turbulent Renaissance, but neither could it he al¬ 
lowed to die; rightly a generous emulation presen'ed its monuments, and 
transmitted its ideals and principals to be a part—a sharer but not a dictator 
—of our building art today. Itdy could not equal Greek or Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, nor Greek sculpture, nor, perhaps, the noblest flights of Gothic 
sculpture at Chartres and Reims; but it could produce an artist whose 
Medici tombs -were worthy of Pheidias, and his of Praxiteles, 

For Renaissance painting there shall be no word of apology; it is still 
the high point of that art in history, Spain approached that zenitii in the 
halcyon day's of Velasquez, Aiufillo, Ribera, Zurbaran, and £1 Greco; 
Flanders and Holland came not quite so close in Rubens and Rembrandt. 
Chinese and Japanese painters scale heights of their own, and at times their 
pictures impress us as especially pro-found, if only because they sec man 
in a large pcrspccrivc; yet their cold, contemplative philosophy or decora- 
rive elegance is outw'elghed by the richer range of complexity and power, 
and the warm vitality of color, in the pictorial art of the Florentines, of 
Raphael and Correggio and the Venetians. Indeed, Renaissance painting 
was a sensual art, though it produced some of the greatest religious paint¬ 
ings, and—a.s on the Ststine ceiling—some of the most spiritual and sublime. 
But that sensuality was a wholesome reaction. The body had been vilified 
long enough- tvoman had borne through ungracious centuries the abuse 
of a harsh asceticism; it was good that life should teaflirTn, and art enhance, 
the loveliness of healthy human fonns. The Renaissance had tired of 
original sin, breast-beating, and mythical posr-morrem terrors; it turned 
its back upon death and Its face to life; and long before Schiller and 
Beethoven it sang an exhilarating, incomparable ode to joy. 
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The Renaissance, by recalling classic culmre, ended the thousand-year 
rule of the Oriental mind in £uiiof>e^ From Italy by a hundred routes the 
good news of the great liberation passed over mountains and seas to France, 
Germany, Flanders, Holland, and England. Scholars like Aleandro and 
Scaliger, artists like Leonardo, del Sarto, Piimaticcio, Cellini, and Bordone 
took the Renaissance to France; Italian painters, sculptors, architects took 
it to Pesth. Cracow, Warsaw; Michelozzo carried it to Cyprus; Gentile 
Bellini ventured with it to Istanbul. From Italy Colet and Lin acre brought 
it back with them to England, AgricoU and Reuchlin to Germany. Tlie 
flow of ideas, tnorak, and arts continued to run northward from l^y for 
a century. From ijoo to 1600 all western Europe acknowledged her as 
the mother and nurse of the new civilizatiGn of science and art and the 
"humanities”; even the idea of the gentleman, and the aristocratic concep¬ 
tion of life and government, came up from the south to mold the manners 
and states of the north. So the sixteenth ceutury, w^hen the Renaissance 
declined in Italy, was an age of e.\uberant germination in France, England, 
Germany, Flanders, and Spain. 

For a time the tenrions of Reformadon and Counter Reformadon, the 
debates of theology and the wars of religion, overlaid and overwhelmed 
the influence of the Renaissance; men fought through a bloody century 
for the freedom to believe and worship as they pleased, or as pleased their 
kings; and the voice of reason seemed stilled by the dash of militant faiths. 
But it was not altogether silent; even in that unhappy dcsolarion men like 
Erasmus, Bacon, and Descartes echoed it bravely, gave it fresh and stronger 
urrerance; Spinoza found for it a majesde formuladon; and in the eight¬ 
eenth ccntuiy the spirit of the Italian Renaissance was reborn in the French 
Enlightenment. From Voltaire and Gibbon to Goethe and Heine, to Hugo 
and Flaubert, to Taine and Anatolc France, the strain was carried on, 
through revolution and counterrevolurion, through advance and reaction, 
somehow surviving w^ar, and patiently ennobling peace. Every^vhere to¬ 
day in Europe and the Americas there are urbane and lusty spirits—com¬ 
rades in the Country of the .Mind—who feed and live on this legacy of 
mental freedom, esthetic sensitivity, friendly and symparhctic understand¬ 
ing; forgiving life its tragedies, embracing its joys of .sense, mind, and soul; 
and hearing ever in their hearts, amid hymns of liate and above the can¬ 
non’s roar, the song of the Renaissance. 
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CartjM, (^lovaiuii {1488-1566 jiy-izd, 678 
Garoco, Gianfraoceseo (c. 1470-1 J 4 fi)i 3*5 
Carpacdn^ Vircore i455-<^^ 

J05, 3t4 
Carpi, j53 

Carrara, da, sfe Francesco 1 da Carrara. 

Fiaflctfico lacopo I, lacopo D 
Casa, Francesco della (1300)^ 54H 
Gisanuovai Ucopo (1503), 4J7 
CasoLi. Fierro (1494)* 

CiUSiiria (ArkjSto), 273 
Castas^o, Andm del (i 4Z5 -i 45TK 3 ®p 

CasteScii, Adriano {Adriano da Gomecta),^ 
431 

Cudglionc, Baldassajc (1479-1319)+ 519, 54z« 
4<9v 4?li 485, 486, 4«9 p 493. 493. 
49fi. 53<i. 5«. 593, 5Wi 7*7 

Catanei, Vanoi£m dr^ (1447-1518)+ 404-405^ 
411, 4E3+ 416, 41E, 41B, 431, 4 j 6 
Catena, V^'incenzo (r^ 1470-151 iV^ 301 
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Cadicrinc of Ara^oo, Queen of England 
(1485-^51®)! fi54 

Cacbenee of Sdcnip St, (1347-80)+ ;6, 58+ 59, 
fie, 6i+ 62-^4, 3fii, S7*‘57J 
Catnllns, Gaiuj Valerius (r, 84-54 iS 
Cavilicri, Tommoso (c. 1532)* 7*7. 7^9 
CavaLLini, Pietro {e, 1150-^- i 35t>)p **. 
Cavazzolo (Padn .Vlurando: 1486-1531)+ 315 
Cavino, Giavitnm dal {1300-70) 1 536 
Cavour+ CamiUo Benso di (1810^1)+ 564 
CeJesrine St-, Pope (1*94) , 61 
Cellini, Ecnvenuco (i500“7i>, 45+ ij3, 178, 
196+ ijfi, 465+ 464, 472+ 475, 368+ 57fi, 
599^ fioy, 63 j, 665+ 700, 7011 703t 
728; Fmeujj Alh iro 

Cclsii Lorerffo, Dogt of Venice (1361-65), 

40 

Cenmoi, Bernardo (1471)+ 315 
Cennmi, CennirH? {c^ 137^- ^44*). 99 
Ccrignola, battle nf| 61 j 
CemnbbiOk 711 

Ceriosa di Pavia^ 17J-179, jSq+ 190+ 195 
Cerpantes Saavedra, Miguel de Ct547-jfi[6>+ 
J18 

Ceaare da Sesto (1477-1533). 3*8 
GcGaaifiJ, Gitibano (i3g^i444>, |68, 370 p 37 i 
Chalcondyle^ Dememua (1444-1511)+ 79, 
1x0, 2»o, 477, 480 
charity, 392-103 

Charlemagne (Cbatles 1 the Great) ■ King of 
the Franlcs (768^74)+ Fniperor nf tbe 
West (800-8 3fij, ^71.. 374. 45Q 
Chixlei tv. Holy Rotfian Emperor (iJ47' 
78)1 19 . 4^1 59 , “ 9 . fiS* 

Charles V+ Holy Reman Emperor {r5i9-|fi)^ 

163, 177+ 237, 25ft ^79. 330+ 331, 333I, 

348. 54J. 5J4, 5fi4i 6*0-621, 622, 623-634, 
615+ 626-628, 629, 633, 634, 655-^5^+ 

64+P 645. 657, 661-663. 663. 664*, ^ 

711, 711. 7*3 

Charles 1 ^ King of England Ci 625 - 49 >i * 54 - 
fofi 

Charles VI, King of France (1380-1424}, 362, 
363 

Charles VTl, King of France (i4X2-6rh 369 
Charles VllI, King of France (i4B3-g8)» 143, 
/4fi 151, 253+ 169, 189, J9D+ 144. isA 37*, 
171, 400, 497, 408, 409. 4*0^ 4*tf 4*9, 49b 

620-61 5p 614 

Charles nf Dnrazzo, rer Charles Til of Naples 
Charles I, King of Naples (]r66-S5>t 356, 6*0 
Charirs ML King of Naples (1383-86)+ 349 
Ghaocer+ GcoGrty (c. 1340-1400), ir 
cliflsriiy,57f 

(Zhamubriant, Ftan^oise de Foil, ConTtenc 
dc (*495-1537)1 621 
cbn^K 595 

Cbemul Michel (i78i^i8»0), *ii 
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Chigir Agosdno 13S, 239, 

4 » 9 . JS 7 ‘fDirp JOfl-JlOt 51577 i M. 

^» 39 p ^55 

Qygi Lokhot (i55S)^ 5^9 
children, jSfi, sfl? 

Chioggia, battle of, 4-1, 176 
choirs, 6ooi^ 601T 
Christ. 6^. 573 
Chrbtiad i(^idl)« 4^4 
Chrismnftyt 557^5 5^^ 159 
Chrysnlorait John (1420)+ i^s 
ChfysolurasH Maruicl f 1351^-14 79i Si. 

xBo 

Ciffj'Jofo™ (AugiireUl), 491 
Church reform^ 417, *^3 
Ciho, K/McescoCto. 4W 491, 493- W 
cibi. Giovanoi Bamsca fi4j2-ui>^JM timo- 
cent VTir, Pope 

Cicero, Marcus TuHlus (106-43 ij, 
jw* 351^ 396, 4S9 

Gnia da Coneglianc, Giovanm B:attisn 
(1459-13 eS>, 65S 
Cimabac ti40-f:r 1301)^397 
Cino da P^toia (1270-1337), 591 
C'lwc^ Benci di (1376), 90 
Gant, Nardo di fjl. i^fo-bdare 1366)* a? 
a^rerebiq, Vincenzo (d, after 1330). roS 
Civitajj, Maneo (143^1501), 179, 229 
Clarence, Lioocl, Duke of (1 j3«-63), 
classic art, roedvery of, 495-497 
Claude Lorfain (1^00^2)^ 683 
claTichordf 604 

ClernefiE V (&crtraTid de Gdi^ Pope (1305* 
J4>. 49. JQf 5I1 Sf* 

acment VI (Pierre Roger), Pope ^ 134:^-52), 
14+ ts, i4 iS-iOi J7^3ST 57» 531 

demcnx: Vtl (Ginlio dc‘ Medici), Pope 
(I5i3-34>t 1S3. 359, 34fl. 355t J75. ¥> 7 j 4^0, 
491, 494> 499. 505, 507, 5 ^ 7 * S^S-^ 

554. 574^ 576, 593, 6j4-^iSj 629. 63*. ^3^ 
652^33. ^37. ^38. 639^ 640-6+r, *4^, 

M3* 654n 635, 656, 639, 696+ ^1* 

69^ 699, 701. 7C56, 708, 710, 7t3. 714^ 715 
aeroeni VU (Roheir of Geneva). Antfpope 

cltrgyx JTJ-fJf 

Clo%iu» Gioliq (i49S-i5T8)i 7<3 
clowns, 630 

Cognac^ League oL 627* 630 
coins, 336 

Cokt^ John (ff. 14*7-1 JtqJ. 718 
Colic, Raffaelld dal (c. 1499-1366)+63B 
Coileoni, Baifolojiimco (1400-75), eqncs- 
triau statue of (Verrocchio), 131-131 
GolieDtii Chapel, Bergaino, 197 
Colocci, Angelo (d. r549>> 49«t 63a 
CokHubo, ReaJdo (r* 1516-59). Mo. 693 
Cednona. Fabrizio (d. 1520)+ 306, 446, 5B4 


CdidHTta, Giacomo <d_ 1341 7 
CoEonna, Giavanni (d. 1348)^ 7 
Colonna, Giovarmi (d. 14x3)+ 363 
Caloniia+ Lorenzo Oddone (d. 14^)+ 396 
Calojina+ Oddone (1368-1431), \laiTin V+ 

Pope 

Colonna, Poiupeu (d- 1532)+ 445 
Colonna. PrOspero (d 1 i|63)| 366 
CEdouna, Prmpero (145:-1513), 396,611 
Coloima. Scefano (d. i34B)p ii^ 18 
Cdlonna, Vhtoria ( t492?-i547)t 3>9, 544. 

577. JT 9 , 581, 5 ^ 4 - 5 ^ 5 j 65ft, 7 ^^, 7 i> 

Calorma faiTuJy+ 36;, 369, 371+ 374, 396^ 

415, 423, 434+ 437+ 441, S17, 61S. 619 
CottkwoTi^, Li (AlamanuDp 696 
ColumbiJ:s+ Christopher (1446?-15^6), ^78+ 
585. 530. 534. 535 

L^lumclk, Lucius Junius Modcrania (aj^, 
36), 393 

Couimes, Philippe de (r. 1311)+ iBi, 

2G1 

Cominandineiics, the Ten, 370 
Cfmrrrredia d^if 391 
Ci7ftt^€mjmi (Pius llj, 385 
CumOt 197 
concerts, 604^3 

Cojieiji/Tflff paeis (Heinrich von Langen- 
stein ) , 364 

Condivi, Ascanlo (bn ijzo-alteF i3Ml -464« 
467.SOd 

CoudolmJeri, Gabriele (1383-1447) p rre Eu- 
genins IV, Pope 

epfl^isrrieft^ 384-283, 543, 560, 591* 6id 
cDEiiisc 4 tii>tL and cjcpjttrpriaiidm 414-415 
coufratemlocSp 393 
Congregarion of the Index, 689 
Congress of Mantua, 389-390, 6 j8 
CQjiddiTasiam mtartia jj DkCOrji dr Af jcAj- 
jtrW/i (Guicciardini), 560“ 

Ccmsrance, Council of+ 365-367 
Consuanrinc the Great, Roman Emperor 
(306-357), 332 

CdnstauiiaQplep 177, 2B3, 284+ 371, 381 
ConjrrrttfrniT CowjfjKtmip 331 
Contarinl, Andrea* Dqge of Venice (1368- 
fti), 4 i 

ConiarmL Maruio (1422), 294 
Couri, Bemardinn dc^ (c. T4^o-i5a3), 128 
Conri, Lotario de' (1161-1216), Innocent 
IH, pope 

conyGratiDti, 394-393 

Copernicus, NkoEaus (1473-1543). 539* 536. 
69 ! 

CcFrta^tio (Boccaccio), 34 
CGrbkzzl, Filippo (1496)* 131 
Cordier, B, f/i. 1474-^3 >* 6w 
Curio, Bernardino (1459-130))^ 188 
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Cbnuro, Catering fi+j4-J5io?, sS 3 + Jiff, 5 ^ 
679 

Comirop Luip (14675-1^6(5), J 3 z+ 64^, 
67+1 7 ^ 

Coni, Dameuico liel (14x0), li? 

Cbmeggio ttown), 337 

Oirrcggiii (Aniomcj Allegri: 1404-i 534) t 

173, 312 , <565, e^iop 683+ ? 37 p 

fxKcoes in duittno, Parma, 339; frt^oes in 
San GloTaniU Evonpidista, Paitna^ 339, 331; 
frescoes in Sin Paolo conii'tTit, Parma, 319^ 
fl Giottioj 33*1 ^ iVcifte^ 330, yii*^ /upi- 
rrr 4Wii 330 

Cbrrirr, Angelo {c. I 3 i 7 -i 4 i 7 )t Clrcgocy 
Xll, Pope 
corsets, 584 

Corsignano, St^c Plenza 

CoiTcsc, Gregorio (1483-1548^ 574 

Cc^m'j^itnd, (AminoJ, 658 

cortigiane am^Wf 577'5?B 

Goryat, I'boiiias (i577?-i6i7>, 593^5^4 

cosmedrs, 583 

Co^ Baldassare (i?. 1360-1415), fee Jolia 
XXIH Pope 

Cossa, Fmnccsca (c. 1435-80), 366, 367, 335 
Costa, Larenzci i£. 1460^1535)1 
133-3341 3 fJ- 13 « 5 ^ 45 ^ 

Lmeume, 287, J83-384, 591 
councils; Basel, i^Ot 37^^ 37I1 378. 383^ Co*!- 
stance, 365-3671 Ferram-Flomicc, 6 ^ 

8j. 53 It 37n-37it Latcran (Rome), 443, 
44O, 48 [, J4D, Pa™, 368; Pisa, 363-3^^ 
Pisa-Aliiiti, 443-446, 480, 481- SdfiJia, 368; 
TrtnL, 69^ 529, 598, 64J, 683, 689, 6qo-^ii 
V'^tenne, yo, 55 

Cxmnter Reformatiurt, 339, 376, 685, 
CoEmier, (Casdgliofie), 196. 3^*^. 34^^ 

^ 4 (S- 347 , 451 , 513 

Cowper, 3rd Eari (1738-80J, 456 
Credit Lornizo di (i459-<5J7)t «lih U3 p ^^5 
Ocighton, Atandell (1843-1901), 4ii*-4ii*+ 
435 

Cremona^ 712 
CrescenriT Pierro dc' (1306)^ 330 
Crivelli, Carlo (1440-93), 30Z 
Cri%'ciii, Lucrexia (1496), 189, 204 
Cronaca, U, jree Polktuolo, Simone 
Cromebs Frorentirie (Villani), ig, 75 
Cms, Jean de. Cardinal of Limogeft (1378), 
161 

CrtiS£, Trot, 402 

cnielniS 391 

ermadcs, 381, jKz, j86, 5^0, 627- 

618 

Cugnam Imperia de (1483-1311), 488, 577 

C}rpnis, sflj 

CyrtfpiKdh tXenophoo), 83* 33a 


D 

DaniJana, Fia (d- 1549)1 534 
dancing, 59; 

Dandolo, i^dm, of Venice (1345^ 

54)♦533 

Daniele da Vulterra (Daniele Ricciarelli: 
1309-56), 716^ 721 

Uance, Girobmo (fi. 1550-80), 668 

Dante Alighieri tiifij-ijii), j, s-^, 9. i). 15. 

i 5 i -8, 33, 44, 48, So, 84, 140 , ijS, i7i, 105, 
430 r 543. 5 ^ 636, 713 
Dani Jn, Charles (1809-81). 558 
De imims (Aristotle), 538^ 543 
£Jr cffH^ur vrrorum ^Uitribui (Boccaccio), 
43 

Oe r/zTif Tftiiiicnbus (Boccaccio) , 43 
De eontagfofie (Fracastorts), 53S 
Off coTiU'mptu mitndt (Petrarch), 0 
Oe dkmj praportiime (Facial]), 213 
Dt fata (Pomponazzi), 541-342 
De geftesi^gni di^ormi (Boccaccio), +4 
Off honnms digmm^ (Pico delk Mtran- 
dola), vii 

Z)e TTFnftonjiHutf jTitnis^ (Ponipanaizij,, 540 
Df mc^nudofi^ (PoinponaEZ])^ 540-541 
De et dsisrjtomim (Nifo), 530 

De jnefitc bufnam rPoizio), 543 
Of 7netht?Jif (Acomtig), 1595 
Oe wriFeritj bmrtJTia^ ct^jrdhiomji iPoggio 
Braccioliiii), 84 

Or modbus, etc- (Boccactici)^ 43-44 
Of et 'L^rtutiims mip^ratorw (Pe¬ 

trarch), 42 

Of otia rtUgisnanen tPetrarch), 37 
Of rf 4iii2ro3vdc4 (Cjolotolio), 603 
Of rfwifdiw liiriiiSijue forfioatfe (Peiraith), 
4:: 

Of ri‘p!iiriiea optmus ddndmjiranda (Pe¬ 
trarch), 42 

Of rermn rtjnira fTelesio), 695 
Of rerjim (Cardan)^ 692 

De ttratagmhitibus Sjrawjf (Acon^o)^ 693 
Of evbtilime rmirfi (Cardan), 691 
Dr vkis iUuitriMie (Petrarch)^ 42 
Of I'Tfd soUirrh (Petrarch ),^ 37 
Decar/tefafi (Boccarcio), j8, 41. 590, 

496 

dccollnage, 584 

Dedel, Adrian (1459-1543)1 JCf Adrian VL 
Pope 

Qepres, Jo^inn Cj43n?-ij2i), 6qpo 
DescariKS, Rene (1596-1650), 691, 695, 717 
Desidcrio ik SettignaoD (1418-^1, 8a, 96, 
109, 131 

despots, 174-176 

Deui* Bertranil de (1347), 18-19 
derOs, 546-327 
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Dane dc pdltJcrs {149^1566) , 6a6 
Diinti Laura ifi. i5io-i5j+>, ^7^ jpg 
Plan'd iJe/ii tttti di Rmm fTnfesswa)* jgd* 
Dimimi (Burdiard), 408, 4*5, 427-418 
Diaz de Tlsb, Ruy (!T^g4>. sis 
dice, 595 

Diderot, Dcnii <1713-84), 5^8 
Dlddcaru^ Siculus (ise c£iil hjc.), 378 
dipbma^, 187, 517, 563 

de//a mIj wtHa (Conlartj)^ 694 
Dwriwrfdx ™ tbe Fhn Tm BddJtr of Uvy 
<[Vlachiayd.|j), 551, 562, 565 
diseases, 514-J17 

Dispiitiztiawi Cimildid^mes (Landing)^ iig 
dksej^oa of corpses, 531 
Divms CufTKdyj Ttt (Dance), tgi, aio-rii, 
151,^^715 

iitypeioni j 597 

Djem, Turkish prioce (i4jg-5s)i 400, 4^^!? 

40^,410. 671 
dage, rSf, ^J7 

Dolci, Gio^'anmoo de^ <d. 1486), 397 
DQlciiid of Novara (ff. 1305)* 6i-6i 
Donienichino (Dameolco Zampign: 1581- 
1641), 

Dnmenicd da Pescia <d. 1498)1 158- 

1591 

Doiivemco V^'entziano (1400-61), io6, 144 
Dofucnicu di BartoJo (1440), aji 
doniicstic life, 5B6-588 
Domlflic, Scr <H7o-iz3iJ, 558 
Dominicans, 574 

Domician, Roman Empemr (li'96>, [2 
DnnateUo (E>oiiato di NiccoI6 di Bctd 
Bardl: 1386-1466), 84, 87-88;, 90, gi. fJ-pj, 
96, 07. pflt 99i IJtt IsSi, 
334.-335, 356, 497. 5S4 7x1, 7iSp 
94, 95^ Djpiip 92* 93; Florence, 93, 

95 j G4rr.zfflt?;4rj, 9+, lodj 931 

GcoT'gCt 931 Sr. MiirJfej 92-93; Nictfold dj 
t/sMwo, 93 

Dciiiad^ Liicrcm 1467-69), jri 
Domtiad of Coruondne, jfi, 574 
Demi, Anomfranccsco Cijij-74)p 697 
Doha, Andm (1468-1560)1 177+ (7*. 

Dona, Ludano (1379)* 41 
Daria, PicETO <d. i^Sa}, #! 

Dosh, Dosso (14.79-1541), 364 t 170 

dowries, 57^+ 579-59* 

drama, 597-598 

Dresden GaUcry, 511* 

dresses, 583 

Duedo, Agostino di (1418-81), 243*^1 W 
Duccio di Buonins^tln {c, 1155^1319), J5 
Tb^ (T-Vebsttr), 698 

duelings 59a 

Dufay, GuiUai2roc 1400-^74), 60a 
Duns Scotus, John (c. 1265-1308), 692 


Dnrand^ GulUaume, Bishop of Mende (d. 
1339)* 53 

Dttfer, Albrechi (1471^x518), 304, 137 -^ 3 ^ 
702 

dwarfs, 257 
dyes, 114, J90 

E 

caring uemsOs, 593-^594 
£«rmfj lAllicrtina Mm^ato), 12 
educadaa, 529 

Edward UL king of England (1317-77)1 54 , 
71. 75 

Edward IV, king of England (1461-70)1 75 

Egidlan ConsdindniiSp 58 

EleoDQn of Aragon, Duchess of Ferrara (d. 

1493)1 Z 55 . ^ 3 . ^ 395 
EkoriDn of Austria, Queen of France (140&- 
1558),617 

Etegsrmlic linguae Latiiiae (Valia), j^i 
EmiLia, 317* 

Euirnanucl Philiben, Duke of Savoy (1553- 

9 o), 71M 

cncycLapedia, 711 

Eneyciopidie (Diderot, d^Aiembcrt, et ai.ju 

engraring, 107, 

Emcads (Plmrttus), 538 
Epicurus (c. 340-170 b4l), 14, 568 
Epiftola ad poiteras (Petrarch), 42 
Epistubre (PJrny the Younger). 78 
Erasrnus, Dcsidcrius i4^?-i536), 13,316, 
117. SSU 48^ 4B9t 53U-5J1. iai-521, 544, 
571, ^J3. ^9, 7J<5-7i7f 7^9 
Estc (seat of famiJy)^ 261 
Este^ Alfonso 1 d', Duke of Ferrafa and 
Modena ( [505 -m 3- 167, i6B^ 27X, 

27 ^. ^79. 3*Tt J09, 477, 428, 431, 432, 433, 
4lS, 440, 444, 445, 446, 481, 507, J20, 566, 
604. <5t3* <S29i fi3ip fi3d, 64^ 64J 
Esce, Alfonso n d', Duke of Ferrara and 
Modena (i 558-^7)» 265. 712 
Estc, Aazo V( d\ l^rd of Ferrara <1208-12), 
161 

Este, Beamce d', Dnchera of Mdan (1475- 
97), 179, iS£-iSSt jgg, rgo, ]9L-]92 t 196, 
203, 104, 155p 136^ 264* i9o-2git J17. jdl, 
JS4, 587, 600, 697 

Eae, Boiso d't Marquis of Ferrara (1450-70), 
Duke of Modena {1451-71), and I^ke ^ 
Ferrara (1470-71), 193, 166, 269, 

270 

Esrt, Ercole 1 d^ Duke of Ferrara and Mo¬ 
dena <i47[-[505), 255, 164, i69-^7o> 

773. 395. 437. 41 U 433. 6 [i 
Earn, Emik 11 d', Duke of Ferrara and 
Modena <1534-58), 179, 321, 711 
Este, Ferraiire d" (d. 1540), 265 
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Estt, Gi!ilfc> (d. 265, 175 

Este* IppuljEij 3<S+r J65+ J7S, 

377# 4-Dfl 

Esit, IppoEca d' (d. tjh7i) k 714 

Este, [abelk d\ M^dikmes nf M^intiai 

(1474-1559). 187^ 19CS ttfS, J€i7, aollj nj, 
iS4. ;(S4. 17J, 310-31I1 3^7. 343i 

344t 34^. 4J2. 4 ^Jn 4^ 4^7. 43 4^. 4ayt 
4S9, 517, j68. ifl4, 651, d97 

Esib, Leonelia d\ Mirijiiis qf Fcmia (1441- 
SQh i6j, i6S-i^ 57j 

Estr, Nicpolo 10 d\ i^larquk of Fcrmni 

Cij9j-i44T>, 143, 575 

EitOi Sigismutido, A'l^rquis of San iVLLmna 
(ii ijn;), 266. 

Esce> Villa d\ 713+7*4 

EstouEcviilc^ Guiilaunue d' i^a, 

l8j. 393. 

£;taji3p». Ajiiic dc Fis^cleo, Duchcssc d^ 
(i^uS-^), 708-709 
Eimscan art; 700 
Euclid (f, 300 Hvc,)p 591 
Eugtfiitis IV (Gabrkle Co^ldoiIttie^^}^, Pope 
tl43i-47K fil* 35r. 3J2. J53. 374, 

377 p 385t 387 

Ease, jacqnes d' (1349-1334). John XXJT, 
Pope 

Euitacliio. Fia (1473-1555) , 

EusEacliio, Bartolommeo (r. 1534-7*)^ 

693 

Exerrabtiii I Pius H)+ 369 
Eyck, Jan van (i370?-i44o), 736- Adora^ 

dsm ef the Lamb^ 716 
Ez^lino TV da Romano (1194-1159). u 

F 

Fafnza. 336. 411 
faience, 338 

FgJcorirtTO, GioYanniaria (145B-1534), 333 
Faliern. iMarmo, Doge of Vettioc (1354^5)» 
385 

FailDpio^ Gabriels (ijii-da)^ 693 

families, size of, 

FanceLli, Lnca (1430^75), 9a 

furc^ 597-508 

fantuiig^ cipcrimcnraJ, ifl5-cBd 
Farnese+ j^lcsaondro (1468-1549), lee Panl 
ITl, Pope 

Famesfiv Alessandro («L 1589), 309, 7114, 713 
Farrtese, OiuUa (d. 1514)* 407. 408, 412- 

4ri> 4^8, 429, 43d, 457r ^ 

Famese, Ottjvjo. Duke uf Parma (i 547-8^), 
«j, 69J.713 

FartiK, Pierluigi Didte of Panna (i54f‘ 
47), *91, 708 

Famesc^ Bannedo (154:^), 2 89 
Faijoh d/ OtfM, L4 (Pairtiii]), 125 
Favorinus (Varino C^aoierd: d, ijj7>, +*7 


FiziOt Barrolommea (d. 1457), 95^ 

Fetkli, Cassandra (d 1558), 5#i 
Federiglii Ancouio (£. 14 £q-9o). 337 
Fedcrigo Jlf, Iting of Naples (*4^1501), 
418, 419, 430, 613, 614^^15 
Fcdcrigo da Alontcfeliro, Duke of Urbino 
<i 444'S2). *19. id®, 132, 150, 34i-y4h 5%. 
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fees. iticdKaJ, 532 

Felix y (Amadeus VIII, Duke of Savoy)* 
Annpow (1439-49), 175, 3^9, 

Ferdinand I, King of Naples (1438-94), 114, 
Its. 129. l4Jf *84. ^55, JJS-3^4, 395. 397. 
40^ 449 t 575 

Ferdinand the Catholio, King of Sicily 
(J.0B-I51.6)* (jfcsrile (1474-1516)* Aragod 
{1479-*Jttf). arid Naples (i5cH-i6j, 174, 
407, 499, 435. 438-439, 4S2t J45, 5S3, 
574t 610, 611* 615, 6id, 617* 61B, 620, 621 
PerrairioL>. Fkriano (d. ifii), 198 
FemnES, Duke of (Mabria (d tjsoK S15 
Fcrianre of Nipks, Ferdinand I of 
Napfes 

Ferrara, 31S, 444, 6id, 617. 635, 711; 

CastifJlu. 161, 263-164; Falaceo d\ Schifa- 
noia. 266, 267; tuwn planning in, 363 
Femra-Florence, Coiuicil of, 69, 79, 83, 131, 
379-^1, 3S7 

Ferrari, Defendcnte (c. i495-afrer 1335)* 176. 
J83 

Ferrari, Gnudenaio {c. Z484~i546)^ izB 
Ferrari, GianibairkiEa (d, 1502). 413 
Femicei, Francesco (1339)1 616-657 
Festa, dkstanzD (^. 1490-1545)* 603 
festivals, igo-291, 569^ 
feuds* famity* 590 
Fiamnierta* "rrt Maria d^Aqnino 
FiiumKtta CEoccacdo)| 39 
Ficino. jMar^lio <M33-99K 80, 109, no. 115. 
IJKI-/J/, 123, 464, 477. 5t6p 528, 538, 543, 
544h 571 
Fiesolc, 129 

FUaretc (Autouio Averiino: ii+ 1400-69)*. 87^ 
9rt 195^ 373 

Filarglt, PcrriM (c. 1349-1410). ree +AlExander 
V, Pope 

Fildfq, Fraueesco (i398-i48r), 78, 79^ So* 83, 
ifi4t 185. 262, 334* 377, 37B. 379, 

383, 398, 571 
F.riro^e clause, 370 

(Boccaccio)* 11*221 
Filo^Ma (Bnccaccio), ti 
Finiguerra. Tommaso (1426^), 107, 3 jB 
Fioravante, Neri di (1345), 28 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo (a. 1445-1525)* 244 
Firenzuola, Agnolo (c. 1493-1545), 581-583* 
697 

Flftmimo* Martnutouio (1498-1550). 492-494 
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llaiibert^ Gttstai^c (iS?r-$o)iT 7-8 
FIhfid Biondc^ (i)S@-i4jS^)^ 84. 217, J7i. jW- 
i^ 7 . 49 f 

Flnrcncc, 3.-4^ j|, 19, 45, 59^, di, 67-169 
454 , 41 j, y9|, j9d, fill, 641, 636-637, 

641, 686, 699-705; Annanziara, 166^ 167, 
zcR-f Bapdfitfiry, 24, qi; Boboli Gardfn^ 
701; Brancacei Ctapd+ Ouminc, 149; 
Canipaiiilc, 24, 198; auarrm^ ^7-28, 88, 97, 
37 e; Lauirntian LEbnry, 119; 488, 705; 
Loggia dfL L^iL^i, go; Medici tombs, 499, 
641^44; OgitkfiLittf, i2g; Or San Mi- 
chde, 94 gj*. jji; P&Lt:auj Mcdici-RJc- 
cordi, Sg^ 97, 174; Bakzzo PanJolfini, 163; 
Palayyu Pitti, go, 701, 70^1 PakzzO 
Vecchio, jfl, Sg, ugi, 135, jjj, 149^ ifid, 
110-JII. 470f 637, 7Q4E Ponte Vccchio, ;8; 
San Lorenzo, 88, 91-95, log, J igi, 135, 163, 
490, 641+ 703, 718- San Marco, 147; San 
SVlinkro, go, 97; Santa Cmce, iB, 88^ 555^ 
711 j Santa Mark Norclla, 131-136. 140; 
Santa Tfinita, 135; Santo ^irito, Sg, 164; 
Scnlao, 167; Uffizt, 129, 703; La Vacca, 637 
Foil, Gascon de (1480-1515), 446, 606, 61B 
FoLx, Germaine de, Quetn of Aragon and 
Naples <348S'IJ38K 616 
Fulnci^, Gu^kmn [1497-1544), 178-279. 571 
folk Bong, 399 
Fomabicbleaii^ 139 

fcMKi, 394 

Foppa, V^bcettzo (1427^2), 184, 197, 19S 
foigmes. piousp accack 014 J51 
forks, 593 - 5 ^ 

Fofll, 338, 395, 439 

Fornovot banJe oL iBg, ij6, 

Foscari, Francesco, Doge of Venice (1423' 
37L 2^3^ 287-388, 593, ^95 
Foscan, Jacopo {d. 1456), 187 
Four Btfoki of Ar^biieftJir^ (Palladio}, fiji 
Fournier, Jacqges to, 1480-J342}, MC fenc- 
liict Xll, pope 

FncascorD^ GirolamD (1483-1533), 491, 335- 
§1^ 

Fragonard, Jean Honore C1732-1806), 68j 
France, Anamle (1844-1924), 728 
Francesco di Gbrpo Mamnl (1439-1301)^ 
2lt 

Francosfo da Bologna set 

Francesca (k Rimini td. 1283), 339 
Francesco 1 da Carrara (i^^oh-AgL 11. 22* 41. 

iSu 

Francesca 11 da Carrara (1389-1405), 280 
fiajiclTkc, 72^^73 

Frandj (Francesco Ratboimi; 1430-x 317)^ 
Jio. J28, 334, 4 fi. joi, 511 

Frandabigio, Marcamotilo ([482-1325), ififi, 
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Francis T, King of France (1515^7)^ 176, 
204, aia-aij, 214, 526-2:7, 259, 410, 467, 
49^1 S05. fil, 517. J^8, 534, 619, 620, 621, 
614, 625, 626, 617, 6ifi, 629, 633, 634, 635. 
638, 6»:, 64s, 64s, 657, 665, 678, dgfip 6^ 
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Francis King of Franire (1559^), 627 
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574 
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53 ?. 3 J 7 

GaLlcu (Go-lileo Galilei^ 1564-1642), 510 
GaUcrani, Cecilia (7f. I49 cm3J>. 186-187* 19?, 
204 

Ga]lio+ Tclnmco (1527-1607)+ 712 
Gallipoli* hattii: of {j 4[6)+204 
Gallo, TacDpo (1498), 466 
Gambara, Vcronicfl ([485-1 jjd), 

584 

gambling, 595 
gaznes^ 290 
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^rlic, 391 

Gamect+ Richard (1835-1906)+ 417*, 4)3-436 
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2 fifl+ 7 IJ 
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GersotL, Jean (i3(Si?-J43S)^ 3^ 375 
Gerusaierrrne Uberati (Tasso), 713 
Ghjiingellov iga 

GHenrdo. Mafleo (d, 1493),, 406 
Gkibellines, 3, zz, 45 

GbibcTTi, Lureiuo (137^x455!, 91^ 

97 . 99 . 100, 335, 371, 497 

Ghini, Luca (g. 1500-36), 330 
GlufLiniialu^ Benedetto (1451^-97), 397 
Ghirlandaio, Da^ide O451-J535L 136, 4^ 
Ghirlandaio, I>oinefiica (1449-94)^ 

300, ijo, } 97 r 4<H« 702 

GhirlaniLiin, Ridulfo (148^-1561), 168, 70J 
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Pope 

Gibbon, Edv^^ard <1737-94) ^ iG, 71S 
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Giovanni da Legnano (d. 1385), 591 
Giovajinl da iVIome Corvino (d. tjiS), 62 
Giovanni da MontorToli Ci507"63), 178, 713 
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*4Si4-xj*t), Sflj^ 307^ 5»t, 5IZ, 713, 714 
Giovaoni da Verona (r. 1457-1515)1 jia, 315, 
457 
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GipVanni Pisailp (f. i23c-i3iE})t 35 
Giovio, Paolu ^483-1352), 4Z4, 485^ 452* jpg, 
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(J47£-iji6), 096+ ls 6 y 186, 315, 

343, 346, 421.4£t, 3J7, 5S8, 579, 5&4 
Gonzaga, Ercole fd. [563). 339, 54a 
Gonzaga. Federigo [, .Vlarqnis of Manma 
(1478-84). 353 . JJJ 

Gonzaga^ Federigo IC Mafdtiis (1519) and 
Duke of Mantua (1550^0). ^ 39 . 260. 330, 
546. 447*, 46c, aj+, 655. 661. 661 
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(1506-57).711 

Gunzaga, Francesco (d. X483). 253. 392 
Gonzaga. Giinfranccsco I. Vfarquu of Atan^ 
tua (1431-44)^ ^ 9 . 350 
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Gonzaga^ GuglicliTirD, Duke of hiaotua 

(1550-87)^674 

Gonzaga, Lodovico^ Aiarquis of Mantua 

{1444-78), 351, 333, 258, 59^-$0l 
Gniiiaaga, Luigi {1518), 149 
Gonza^ Taddca^ Counicss of Scandiano 
id. luter 1504)^ J71 

Gonzakt de Odrdoba (1431-1515), 43B, 613. 
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govcjnrrwnt: in Florotct, 73-7j» 74+ ti6^ 149^ 
15a; m MiUn, i8|-, m Rome. 12, 17^ 374- 
^765 in Siens^ jj 

Gozzoli, £14:4-98 j, 76, *9, 13.4, jja^ 

GranaccL, Francesco (14^1544 464^ 596- 
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GnisiQ, Paris de (d. 4B4, jo6 

Greco^ El ■tDomcnPco TheoracopnlL t, 

1541-1613), 103^666, 717 
Greek Academy, 4S6, 4S7 
Greek stadiesp 43^44^ j8^o 
Gfegory ] the Great, Stnp Pope (590-604), 
380 

Gregory VO (HiMebrtind}, SCt Pope (1073- 

Gregon' XT (Pierre Roger), Pope (1170-78)1 
54, j6, 57, 55-6 Jj 64, 361 
Gregory XII {Angelo Contr)* Pope (>406- 
xy>. 3(^4, 363,366 

Gregurv Xlll (L'go Buoncompa^ni)^ Pope 

(l 57 i^ 5 ), 693 

Gregory IIL Parmrth of Constandnople 
(i 443 -So)p 371 

Grcor-c, Jean Baptiste (1715-1805), 6B3 
Grimini. Ajitonio^ Doge of Venice <i5at- 
i^K66s 

Gjdmaai, Domenico (1461-15:3), 315,^ 489 
GrimaniT Xlarino (d 1546), 189 
Grimuard, GmlUmnc tie (iiio^a), jee Ur¬ 
ban Pope 

Gritt], Andrea, Doge of Venice (1513-1538), 

C56, 663 

Grocyn, William (c, 1445-1519)« 123 
Groiius, Hygn (1583-1645), 591 
Gnaricntn <d, before 1378), ^5, 6Sa 
Guiriiu^ Gif I v an ni Banijia (1537-1611), 601, 
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Guarino da Verona (1574-14^)1 ^ 84, t&i, 
369, 370^ 3rj+ 334, 353* 378 
Guelfs^ip ti, 45 

Gcdccaariiiiii, Francesco (1485-1540) ^ log, 
117, 161, 185, 37S, 411, 414, 417, 434, 445, 
447, 4S0, 517, 510, 52B, 5tip\ J?r. 

59h Si 3. 6zi, 630, 633, 660, 690^ 699 
Guidaccrio, Ag^cio (1513) ^ 486 
Guldobaldn I da Monrefelrm, Duke of 
Urbino {1482-1508), 186, 325, 546, 410, 411^ 
42 z, 4231 4 J+I 438,441, 4 f 4 * 466^ 579 
^ds, 13, 71-7^1 59® 

Gnmascp, Lormen (i5-a3K doo 

H 

Hagn Sophifi Comtintiiioplc, 371, jBi 
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Hiwkwood, Sir John dc (r. ]|4 ^hh)i 58,60* 
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headgear, 584, 595 

Hegel, Geoig WiUidin Friedrich (1770- 
jj8, 565 

Heine, Hciniicli (1797™!856), 738 
Heinrich von I^ngenmein £c. 1525-97)1, 363- 
3^34 

Henry VTI, Holy Roman Emperor (1308- 
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Henry Vlt, King of England (1485-1509), 
iS 4 t J43t Sio, 611 

Henry VUl, King of Engknd £1599-47), 
414. 6aB, 633, 634* 645, 686 
Henry' 11, Kk^ of France £ 1547-59)^ 443 
Hmrj' 111, King of France (1574^) , 564^ 
d27. 6u 

Hcni>' W, King of France (1589-1670)* 564 
heresy, 61^2, 64, J47* 154^ 401, 539-540 
Hsrriiaphrerdimi fBi^cadelli>p 353 
ffero and Ls^rnder (Mnsaens), 316 
Hcrodoms (fth cent* bj:u>, 399 
Hadcbraiid, St. £c. 1020^5), se^ Gregoiy 
VII, Pope 

Hippocrates (r. 4^355 Ba:.)^ 531. 552, 537 
Hrppoiynis CSnieca)*4fi& 

/fmoriiff (Tacitus), 43 
Hmarh^ jul ttjapntis £GlQVia),49i 
Hist&riantm inclittatione Rjcfjfjunttrstm 
(FlaTio BioudD)^ 3B7 
Hhtory n/ Floraftce (Bnmi)* ii, 83 
History of she Itaiiim Ri^uHm (Sisnoodi)* 
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Hoby, Sir Thomas (1510-66), 347 
Hollamk* Francisco (1517-84), 711 
Holy Odice, tfic, ree ^quiritwan, the 
Horner^ 8, 43* 129, 378, 3^ 
boiTfDsotiiaJjty, 200,115, 576 
Hanem (iJo X)* 537-528 
Horace (Quintus Hotatim Fkccust 65-8 
fccjp 123,277 
horse racing, 595 

hospitals, 533-534. 371-571. S92-593. 631 
Hugo, Victor (1802-85), 738 
Huiin* fJlrfch £jf* 1470-76) * 600 
humaziism and humanists, 77-^6^ 119-/15, 514- 
34^-343 N J50-J5J* 376^ 377t J7^-J7fw 
4 s 6 - 4 Bh 525-3 3d. fJ7. S7li 376, 632-633 
Hiimben L Ckimit of SaFoy (d, 1948), 176 
Rmnboldr, AJciander 5"t3p (1769-1859), 313 
Hunter, William {1718-83), 115 
hunring, 4% 562 

Hunyadi Janos fr. 1387-1456), 371 
Huh, John 1370-1415), jflfl, 566 
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[arCOpt!} [ 1^ ClTTATl (1518-34), 31 
[acopo n da Carmia (iJ45'49)^ 

Eacopo da Empoli (lacopa OumcDti: [554- 
1640), 11^ 

lacopo da VaJlxiTa (1486)* 405^406 
Jacopo da Voragitic (1190)^ 6^ 
illOTnination of irufluscripcsj idS, 51^+ 543- 
W 3 n IS7 

Indixuiim of Cfmitj Tbe (Thoima a 
Kempis), 103 
Imoh, iia, jjS, joy 
JmperioL, set Cogmni, Imperk i!c 
in vitifs nmnsimini pmttficum (Fkdna), 
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index iihroTTtm prf^brtftnrvmj 689 
industry', 589-^90, dgg 

[nfcfistira, Scrfaao ( 149 a), 176 ^ 401 ^ 4 dj, 

4od,4i3.4Ji, 430.576 

Inghiraini, Tommaso (1470-1516), 458, 488 
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(li9S-izi6)t 375^ 594 

tiuuKTcnt Vt (^todc Aub^nJ, Fop« (1453- 
^j )5 37 ^ 54 p jr?. 5 ® 

limDcenE Vll (Casimo dt* MIglioRti), Fopc 
(1404-06)^ 3^3 

Innocent V'tll (Qiovanm fiankca Cibo)^ 
Pope (1484^1)^ z[d, [33, ijov 148, 174, 
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4^4*1517. 5J2i 595^ 

Tmocenzo da Iniola ic. [490-^- 1547)11 33® 
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InqtLiddon, thct 6^ 61. 4831 Si7-5a8i 539i 
575-J74. tiSj, 689, 7ii 
/nfdnidi^nfj (Qulndliaii), 78 
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ipOiTTjta (Arediio), 658, 659 
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Caadk (1474-1504), 407, 409, did* 61 f 
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(1503-39) 
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fsaiiu mki (Fclrarch), 45-4^ 

liflly, umty of* 45 - 4 ^. 5 ^ 3 -i^ 
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Jannane'i. St, (d. e. 305)1 350, 556 
Javrmc, Cardiiul of Pamigal (d. 1459)* 9^ 
3B3 

Jenson, Nicolas (d. r. 1489), 316 
jesters and bufloom, 485^484 
JcsuItSk itt Society of Jcsils 


jewelry, 387, 503,638 
Jews, 589 

Je»chim of Flora (c. ■r45-e. r^ 92 ?i 145 
Juffuns ], Queen of Naples (1145-804 d. 
ijSa), 14-15* 349 
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349 . 353^610 
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34I* S3f 5 ^t fiot 
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(1425-48), 370, 171 
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95)* 

John of Speyer (1469), 316 

John ^ipol^^a^ King of Hungary {1336-40}, 
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Jones, Ini^ (1573-1651), 633 
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iSo, 396, 398* 3919^ 400, 403, 40J, 406, 40B, 

410, 413, 419, 416, 436, 437, 438, 439, 449*, 
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6ai, 6 ji+ 610, 714, 715 
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A NOTE ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Will Durant's childhood -taas spent at North Adams, Mass., and Kearny, 
N.J, He 'KJdJ’ educated in the Catholic parochial schools of these cities, and 
thereafter at St. Peter's (Jesuit) College, Jersey City, and Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, Neve York. For a summer be served as cub reporter on the New 
York Journal, in ipo-j; but finding the icork too exciting for Im tenipera- 
ment he contented hhnself viith teaching Latin, French, English, and other 
subjects at Set&n Hall College, South Orange, N. J. {tpoy-i i ), He entered 
the seminary there in tpojt, but uithdrevc in t$n, for reasons -which he has 
described in his book, Transldon. He passed from a seminary to the radical 
circles in New Fork, and became the teacher of the Ferrer School (/jp//- 
15), att experiment in libertarian education. In tyu he toured Europe at 
the expense of Alden Freenian, who had befriended him and had under¬ 
taken to broaden his borders. In he gave himself over to graduate 
studies at Coltnnbia University, specializmg in biology under Morgan and 
Calkins, and in philosophy under Woodbridge and Dewey. He received 
the PhJ}. degree there in lyiy, and taught philosophy at Colutnbia Univer¬ 
sity for one year. In he began, in a Presbyterian church at Fourteenth 
Street and Second Avenue, New York, those lectures an the history of 
philosophy and literature which prepared bhn for The Story of Philosophy 
and The Story of Gvilizadon; for his audiences there were mostly work¬ 
ingmen and women, who demanded complete clarity, and some contem¬ 
porary signlficimce to all historical material considered worthy of study. 
In lya/ be organrsed the Labor Temple School, which became one of the 
most successful of recent experiments in adult education. He retired in 
jyii to devote himself to The Story of Civilization. He toured Europe 
again in lyaj; -went around the world for a study of Egypt, the Near East, 
India, China, and Japan hi ipjo; and circled the globe again m lyya to visit 
Japan, Manchuria, Siberia, and Russia. These travels -went to-wards making 
Our Oriental Heritage, the first volume of The Story of Gvilizadon, the 
work it is. Before embarking on the writing of the second vol¬ 
ume, The Life of Greece, Dr. Durant spent a long suimner in Greece, visit¬ 
ing the famous sires and examining the remains of Hellenic civilizjtion. 
His Mediterranean travels enriched the backfp^ound of Caesar and Christ 
In 1^48 be spent six months in Twri'flj, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, and 


Western Europe in prepanttion for Part IV^ The Age of Faith (jjfo). Pie 
retumed to Italy m ipji to prepare the present volume on the Renaissance. 
He plans to travel in Germany, Svnnerlmd, France^ and England in 
to sttidy the scenes and relics of the Reformation. He hopes to publish 
The Refonnaiioo in ipyS, and to conclude his history of dvilizatton in 
vikh The Age of Reason. He lin/J then be seventy-eighty and fully 
entitled to a rest. 
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